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JOHN  POTTER,  D.D. 


J3r  J<»m  Potter  was  bom  at  Wakefield,  in  York* 
8hire>  about  the  year  1674.  He  was  die  son  of  Mr  Tho- 
mas Potter,  a  lin^mlraper  in  that  place.    Being  put 
to  school  there,  he  made  an  uncommon  progress  in 
his  studies.    At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  went  to  Ox* 
X '     ford,  and  entered  a  student  of  Univ^rwty  College ; 
^      and  in  1698,  he  took  the  degi^ee  of  Bachelor  ef  Arts* 
His  attention  had  been  particukiiy  turned  towards  the 
}      Greek  language,  and  he  soon  gave  a  convhicng  proof 
^      that  his  success  was  equal  to  the  diligence  with  whitA 
. '      he  prosecuted  it  In  his  nineteenth  year,  be  published 
an  edition  of  Plutarch's  treatise  De  dudiendU  j^oStis^ 
with  the  oration  of  Basil  the  Great,  De  Legendis  Ora^ 
i      corum  LibriSf  with  various  readings  and  notes,  Ox« 
J       ford,  1^94,  8vo.    This  publication  met  with  a  very 
^       favourable  reception,  and  gave  the  public  just  giounda 
to  expect  some  greater  undertaking,  ftom  an  aixthor 
who,  at  such  an  early  period  of  life,  had  so  success^ 
fully  begun  his  literary  career ;  and,  in  this  e(xpecta« 
tion  they  were  not  disappointed. 

He  had  already  been  engaged  in  an  edition  of  Zyco* 
fihron;  but  some  difficulties  having  occurred,  which 
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prevented  hini  from  proceeding  in  it,  he  finished,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  two  short  treatises  of  Plutarch 
and  Basils  to  serve  as  a  kjnd  of  introduction  to  the 
study  oSLycophroTiy  as  well  as  of  the  other  Greek  poets. 
This  work,  he  informs  us  in  the  preface,  was  under- 
taken by  the  advice  of  Arthur  Charlett,  D.  D«  master 
of  University  College,  a  great  friend  and  patron  of 
learning.  The  following  year  he  was  chpsen  Fellow 
of  Lincoln  College,  and,  proceeding  Master  of  Arts, 
took  pupils,  and  went  into  orders. 

After  the  publication  of  Plutarch  and  Easily  he  re- 
sumed the  work  which  he  had  formerly  begun,  and,  in 
1 697,  completed  a  very  beautiful  edition  of  Lycophron's 
Alewandra^  in  folio.  He  had  intended  to  publish  Ni- 
cander's  Thertaca  and  Alexipharmacay  along  with  it, 
but  was  prevented  from  executing  this  plan  by  his  nu- 
merous avocation^.  He  has  illustrated  LyQOpliron  by 
copious  extracts  frqm  th^  Greek  scholiast ;  and,  be- 
sides his  own  annot^tioQs,  h^  ^ded  those  pf  his  pre- 
decessors, Caaterus  and  Meursius.  This  work  was  re- 
printed in  17Q2,  dedicated  to  Gr^vius,  at  whose  sug- 
gestion, it  was  undertaken,  and  is  reckoned  the  best 
edition  of  this  obscure  Greek  poet. 
.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  Lycophron  tq  be  edited  by 
a  series  of  young  critics.  Canterus  published  his  edi- 
tion, at  the  age  of  twenty-four  (J3asil,  14^66,  4to.) ; 
Meursius,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  (L(Ugd.  ^^t.  1597, 
8vo.) ;  and  Potter,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  In 
the  precept  century,  the  Rev,  Henry  Meen,  ]5.  D.  a 
critic  of  mature  learning  and  judgment,  has  distin. 
guished  himself  by  *'  Remarks  on  the  Cassandra  of 
Lycophron,"  1802,  8vo.,  interspersed  with  specimens 
of  translation,  exhibiting  ample  proofs  of  his  qualifica- 
tipns  for  executing  a  complete  version  of  '^  the  tene- 
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broQS  poet/V  with  notes  and  illustrations ;  which  it 
would  be  desirable  to  see*. 

The  same  year,  1 697,  he  gave  to  the  world  the  first 
volume  of  his  Archoeologia  Grcecaj  or  The  Antiquities 
qf  Greece^  8vo.,  and  the  year  after,  he  published  the 
second  volume*  Several  additions  were  made  by  him 
in  the  subsequent  editions  of  this  useful  and  learned 
work,  of  which  the  seventh  was  published  in  1751. 
The  character  aqd  peculiar  usages  of  the  Greeks  are 
here  minutely  and  clearly  explained.  The  authorities 
from  which  the  information  is  obtained  are  accurately 
stated ;  and  the  numeroqs  quotations  from  the  poets^ 
with  which  the  work  abounds,  give  a  satisfactory 
illustration  pf  the  phrases  and  customs  they  are  in« 
tended  to  illustrate.  The  language  is  simple  and  per* 
spicuousy  without  being  elegant ;  and^  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  productions  of  a  similar  kind  that 
have  since  a|^eared»  this  is  unquestionably  entitled  to 
hold  the  ^rst  place. 

These  publications  established  his. fame  in  the  lite« 
rary  republic^  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  engaged 
him  in  a  correspondence  with  Graevius  and  other 
learped  foreigners.  Both  publications,  particularly 
the  last  mentioned,  could  not  fail  to  be  generally 
acceptable.  The  poem  of  Lycophron^  containing  a 
long  course  of  predictions  which  he  supposes  to  be 
made  by  Cassandra  daughter  of  Priam  king  of  Troy, 
is  very  obscure,  and  needed  illustration.  The  AnUqui* 

*  The  last  oommentalor  of  «  Lycophron"  is  known  tothe  learned 
world  as  the  editor  of  Fawkes's  "  Argonautics  of  Apollonius  Rho- 
dius,'*  to  which  he  contributed  all  the  notes  and  some  of  the  transla* 
tions.  He  is  also  the  translator  of  **  Coluthus  Lycopolitus/'  in  Dr 
Anderson's  edition  of  "  Translations/^  in  which  C— --  stood  for 
Coadfulor,  who  was  Mr  Mten^ 
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£es  of  Greece  serve  as  a  key  to  unlock  the  treasures  oi' 
Grecian  literature. 

We  are  now  to  view  him  as  a  churchman  and  a 
tfaeoiogian.  He  commenced  Bachelor  in  Divinity 
on  the  8tfa  July  1 704,  and  about  the  same  time  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Tenison  ;  with 
l^hom  he  went  to  reside  at  Lambeth*  On  the  1 8th 
April  1706,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divi- 
nily,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  queen. 

From  this  period  we  iind  him  giving  assiduous  atten- 
tion  to  his  professional  duties,  and  drawing  forth  those 
Stores  of  learning  which  he  had  laid  up  in  early  life,  to 
illustrate  and  defend  the  principles  and  discipline  of 
tiie  established  church.  In  I707i  he  gave  to  the 
public  A  Discourse  upon  Church  Government^  Svo. 
This  treatise,  undertaken  with  the  view  of  establishing 
the  divine  origin  of  episcopacy,  contains  an  account 
of  the  constitution,  government,  and  rights  of  the 
Christian  church,  as  they  are  described  in  the  scrip- 
tures, and  by  the  fathers  of  the  three  first  centuries. 

In  1 708,  he  succeeded  Dr  Jane,  as  canon  of  Christ- 
Church,  and  regius  professor '  of  divinity  at  Oxford. 
These  preferments  he  obtained  by  the  solicitation  of 
the  illustrious  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  at  that 
time  was  the  great  support  of  the  whig  interest.  The 
fories  recommended  Dr.  Smalridge,  who  had  been 
assistant  to  Dr.  Jane,  and  had  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  professorship  with  great  reputation ;  but  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  had  much  influence  with 
the  queen,  urged  the  matter  so  earnestly,  that  her  ma- 
jesty wa»  prevailed  upon  to  grant  her  request  upon 
this  occasion.  Soon  after  obtaining  these  preferments, 
he  married,  and  had  by  his  wife  a  numerous  family  of 
children. 
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In  tile  year  1715,  he  published  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  Clemens  AkxandrinuSj  in  two  volumes,  folio, 
which  he  had  begun  before  he  obtained  the  divinity 
professorriiip ;  and  which  Mr  Whiston,  in  his  memoiri), 
considers  as  an  excellent  performance.  It  is  said, 
howeVer,  to  be  full  of  typographical  errors,  for  which 
the  following  cause  is  assigned.  While  the  work  was 
printing,  a  humour  fell  into  his  eyes,  which  obliged 
him  to  commit  to  others  the  care  of  correcting  the 
press. 

On  the  27th  April,the  same  year,  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  Dr  Talbot,  by  King  George  L 
through  the  same  interest  that  had  procured  him  the 
professorship.  But,  though  raised  to  the  episcopal 
dignity,  he  still  kept  possession  of  the  divinity  chair 
in  the  university ;  both  of  which  important  stations 
he  filled  with  great  reputation.  He  seldom  failed  to 
preside  in  person  at  the  divinity  acts,  and  held  regu- 
larly his  triennial  visitation  at  St.  Mary's  church, 
upon  whidi  occasions  his  charges  to  the  clergy  were 
forcible,  and  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  Dr.  Potter  pursuing  his  lite- 
rary career  undisturbed  by  any  opponent ;  but  in  the 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  he  had  now  to  contend  with  an  ex- 
perienced and  able  antagonist.  In  a  work  which  Dr. 
Hoadly  published  in  1717,  he  took  occasion  to  recom- 
mend a  union  among  the  different  religious  sects,  upon 
the  ground  that  all  held  the  same  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  belief,  and,  if  nncere  in  the  principles  they 
professed,  woidd  all  obtain  the  divine  fkvour.  The 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  the  following  year,  in  his  charge, 
pointed  out  thefte  doctrines  to  his  clergy,  and  reprobat- 
ed them,  as  contrary  to  the  scriptures,  and  subversive 
of , religion  and  morality.    This  charge  was  published  at 
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the  particular  request  of  the  audience ;  and  although 
neither  Dr.  Hoadly's  name,  nor  the  title  of  his  book 
were  mentioned  in  it,  yet  he  considered  it  as  directed 
gainst  himself,  and  immediately  published  an  answer 
to  it ;  in  which  he  recriminates  against  Dr.  Potter,  and 
vindicates  himself  from  the  charges  that  he  had  brought 
against  him.  Dr.  Potter,  in  a  letter  to  his  clergy  in 
1719,  defended  what  he  had  published  in  his  charge, 
and  warmly  reprobated  the  severe  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  treated  by  the  Bishop  of  Bangor ;  particular- 
ly as  his  strictures  had  been  dire(:ted«  not  against  him, 
nor  any  man  in  particular,  but  against  principles  which 
he  considered  as  subversive  of  religion.  This  dispute 
was  carried  on  with  considerable  keenness  on  both  sides. 
And  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  bishop  Hoadly 
ia  his  answer  declares,  thut  he  was  more  concerned  on 
account  of  this  adverse  than  with  apy  other  with 
whom  he  had  been  engaged. 

In  1722,  a  very  learned  and  interesting  correspon- 
dence took  place  between  Dr.  Potter  and  Dr.  At- 
terbury,  respecting  the  time  in  which  the  Four  Gos- 
pels were  written,  which  is  preserved  in  the  "  Epis- 
tolary Correspondence,  Visitation  Charges,  Speeches, 
and  Miscellanies  of  Bishop  Atterbury,"  collected  by 
]^|r.  Nichols,  in  Ji  vols.  8vo,  1798. 

About  this  time,  he  became  a  favourite  g£  Queen 
Caroline,  then  Princess  of  Wales.  And  upon  the 
accession  of  George  II.  to  the  throne,  October  lith 
1727,  he  preached  the  coronation  seitnon,  which 
was  afterwards  published,  by  his  Msgesty^s  special 
command.  He  had  formerly  been  appiointed  to  preach 
a  sermon  before  the  House  pf  Lords,  upon  the  ac- 
cession of  George  I.  in  1715  j  both  of  which  sermons 
^re  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  his  Theological 
Works*    These  marks  of  distinction  show  that  he  had 
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been  risiiig  in  fkvour  at  court.  This,  indeed,  was  so 
much  the  case,  that  it  was  generally  thought  that  the 
chief  direction  of  the  affiurs  of  the  church  would  be 
Gonunitted  to  his  care*  Averse,  however,  to  state 
politics,  in  which  a  trust  of  this  kind  would  neces- 
sarily involve  him,  he  left  the  court,  and  retired  to 
his  bishopric  at  Oxford.  Here  he  remained  assi* 
duously  discharging  the  duties  of  his  pastoral  office, 
till  the  death  of  Dr.  Wake,  in  1737,  when  he  was 
appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

He  had  now,  by  successive  advancements,  arrived  at 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignity  which  his  country 
could  confer.  This  station,  which  to  an  ambitious  and 
aspiring  mind,  opens  very  extensive  views,  Dn  Potter 
filled  for  ten  years  with  great  moderation.  He  took 
care  not  to  involve  himself  too  much  in  secular  mat- 
ters, but  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  the  affiurs  of 
the  church.  While  thus  honourably  and  usefully  em- 
ployed, he  fell  into  a  lingering  disease,  which  carried 
hun  off  in  174*7,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Cn>ydon,  leaving  behind  him 
a  fortune  of  90,000L 

Of  bis  numerous  family,  only  two  sons  and  three 
daughters  survived  him.  His  eldest  son,  John,  was 
educated  for  the  church;  a»i,  upon  taking  orders, 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Wrotham,  and  tlie  vi- 
carage of  Lydd,  both  in  Kent.  But  having  mortified 
the  ambition  of  his  father  by  marrying  below  his  digni« 
ty,  the  Archbishop,  though  not  to  his  credit,  disinhe* . 
rited  him,  and  left  his  fortune  to  his  younger  son,  Tho* 
mas ;  who  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  after  finishing  his 
studies  at  the  university,  took  an  active  part  in  politi- 
cal  affiiirs.  He  received  from  his  father  the  lucrative 
office  of  Jlegister  to  thp  province  of  Canterbury.  Hav^ 
ing  afterwards  obtained  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons,  he  held  the  offices  ci  Recorder  of  Baih,  and 
joint  VJce*Tre88urer  of  IrelaiuL  His  eldest  daughter 
was  tnarried  to  Dr.  Teniscm,  and  died  in  child4}ed  in 
1730.  Of  his  surviving  daughters,  one  was  married 
to  Jeremiah  Milles,  D.  D.  Dean  of  Exeter,  and  died 
in  1761 ;  another  to  Thomas  Tanner,  D.  D«  Preben- 
dary of  Canterbury,  and  Re<^r  of  Hadleigh* 

Few  particulars  are  known  respectii^  the  private 
character  of  Dr.  Potter.  From  his  earliest  years,  he  was 
attentive  to  his  studies,  aaod  had  acquired  habits  of  ap- 
plication and  industry,  which  followed  him  through- 
out all  the  changes  of  his  life.  To  great  hdiits  of 
application,  he  added  an  uncommon  regularity  and 
economy  in  the  distribution  of  his  time,  and  in  all 
his  domestic  arrangements.  This  particularity,  when 
he  attained  to  the  archiepiscopal  d%nity,  and  conae* 
quently  was  exposed  to  a  greater  number  of  avoca- 
tions, gave  him  an  air  of  stiffiiess  and  importance, 
which  he  did  not  formerly  show.  Hence,  he  has 
been  censured,  particularly  by  Mr  Whiston#  as  hav« 
ing  been  too  much  elated  by  his  high  dignity,  as  as- 
suming great  pontifical  state,  and  submitting  to  flattery 
even  of  tiie  grossest  kind.  If*  we  consider  thst  Mr. 
Whiston  and  he  differed  widely  in  rdigious  sentiments, 
we  shall  be  dii^osed  to  make  some  allowance  for  the 
harsh  manner  in  which  Mr.  Whiston  speaks  of  him.  It 
is  generally  believed,  indeed,  that  ihere  was  some 
ground  for  the  chaige ;  but  his  conduct  in  this  respect 
seems  rather  to  have  been  the  efibct  ijf  that  system  of 
order  which  he  had  prescribed  to  himself,  whidi,  when 
his  engagements  became  more  nnmeraus  and  compli- 
cated, gave  him  less  time  for  familiar  conversation  and 
social  intercourse,  than  of  any  change  in  his  sentiments 
produced  by  his  advancement  to  the  primacy. 


DR  JOHN  POTTfiR,  *i 

He  was  a  learned  and  exemplary  divine»  and  a  zea* 
lous  guardian  of  the  interests  of  religion.  In  ecclesias- 
tical  polity  he  adopted,  in  their  utmost  extent,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  high  church  party.  These  principles, 
fostered  by  successive  preferments,  made  him  feeling- 
ly alive  to  any  attempt  against  the  ecclesiastical  estab* 
lishment  to  which  he  belonged.  In  all  the  ecclesiastic 
cal  offices  which  he  held  he  was  faithiul  in  discharging 
the  duties  connected  with  them*  His  metropolitan 
dignity  gave  him  much  secular  influence}  but  he 
seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  ambitious  of  availing 
himself  of  it.  He  wished  rather  to  give  his  attention 
to  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  to  preserve  the  purity 
and  discipline  of  the  church. 

Of  his  talents  and  learning,  the  works  which  he  has 
left  behind  him  bear  ample  testimony.  Besides  those 
already  mentioned,  which  were  published  under  his  own 
inspection,  a  collection  of  his  Theological  Works  was 
published  at  Oxford,  after  his  death,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 
1 753.  These  consist  of  Sermons^  Charges  to  his  Clergy^ 
Discourse  on  Oiurch  Gofoemmentj  and  Didnity  Lee* 
tureSj  which  last  were  delivered  in  the  course  of  his 
Professorship,  and  form  one  continued  disquisition  on 
the  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  scriptures.  Such 
of  his  Sermons  and  Charges  as  were  not  published  dur- 
ing his  life,  were  finished  and  prepared  for  the  press 
by  himself,  and  printed  according  to  his  particular  di- 
rection. 
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ABCHJEOLOGIA  GRAECA :       , 

OR  THE 

ANTIQUITIES  OF  GREECE. 


BOOK    I. 

CHAP.L 

.  Of  the  State  ofAtlu^x^  till  Cecrops. 

AlLL  ages  have  had  a  great  esteem  and  veneration  for  antiquity ; 
and  not  only  of  men,  but  of  families,  cities,  and  countries,  the 
most  ancient  have  always  been  accounted  the  most  honourable. 
Hence  aiose  one  of  the  first  and  most  universal  disputes  that  ever 
troubled  qiankind ;  almost  every  nation,  whose  first  original  was 
not  very  manifest,  pretending  to  have  been  of  an  equal  duration 
with  the  earth  itself.  Tlius  the  Egyptians^  Scythians,  and  Phry- 
gians, fancied  themselves  to  be  the  first  race  of  mankind,  and  the 
Arcadians  boasted  that  they  were  9r^69ixnf6t,  or  before  the  moon. 
The  want  of  letters  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  these  opinions ; 
for  almost  every  colony  and  plantation,  wanting  means  whereby 
to  preserve  tlie  memory  of  their  ancestors,  and  deliver  them  down 
to  posterity,  in  a  few  generations  forgot  their  mother  nation,  and 
thought  they  had  inhabited  their  own  country  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world. 

Our  Athenians  too  had  their  sl^are  in  this  vanity,  and  made  as 
great  and  loud  pretensions  to  antiquity  as  the  best  of  their  neigh- 
bours ;  they  gave  out  that  they  were  produced  at  the  same  time 
with  the  suu*,  and  assumed  to  themselves  the  honourable  name' 
(for  so  they  thought  it)  of  Aurox^^ytf,  which  word  signifies  persons 
produced  out  of  the  same  soil  that  they  inhabit ;  for  it  was  an  old 
opinion,  and  almost  every  where  received  among  the  vulgar,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  men,  like  plants,  were,  by  some 
strange  prolific  virtue,  produced  out  of  the  fertile  womb  of  one 
common  mother,  earth  ;  and  therefore  the  ancients  generally  call- 

■ 
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ed  themselves  Tnymtsj  sons  of  the  earth,  as  Hesychius  informs 
us  ^ :  alluding  to  the  same  original,  the  Athenians  soqnatimes 
styled  themselves  tirrtyti,  grasshoppers ;  and  some  of  them  wore 
grasshoppers  of  gold,  binding  tbem  in  their  hair,  as  badges  of  ho- 
nour, and  marks  to  distinguish  them  from  others  of  later  duration 
and  less  noble  extraction,  because  those  insects  were  believed  to  be 
generated  out  of  the  ground  "•  Virgil  has  mentioned  this  custom 
in  his  poem  entitled  Ciris. 

JSrgo  omnit  caro  residebat  aura  capShf 
Aurea  tolemni  comptum  quevi  fibula  ritu 
Cecropuf  tereti  neetebat  dmtte  cioadm. 

Wherefi>re  she  did,  as  was  her  constant  can^ 

With  srasshoppers  adorn  her  comehr  hair, 

Brac'd  with  a  golden  clasp,  as  do  the  Attic  fiur.        J.  akll  of  likc  col. 

Without  doubt  the  Athenians  were  a  very  ancient  nation,  and  it 
may  be  the  first  that  ever  inhabited  that  country ;  for,  when 
Thessaly  and  Peloponnesus,  and  almost  all  the  fertile  regions  of 
Greece,  changed  their  old  masters  every  year,  the  barrenness  of 
their  soil  secured  them  from  foreign  invasions.  Greece  at  that 
time  had  no  constant  and  settled  inhabitants,  but  there  were  con- 
tinual removes,  the  stronger  always  dispossessing  the  weaker ;  and 
therefore  they  lived,  as  we  say,  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  provided 
no  more  than  what  was  necessary  for  present  sustenance,  ex- 
pecting every  day  when  some  more  powerful  nation  should  come 
and  displace  them,  as  they  had  lately  done  their  predecessors  **. 
Amidst  all  these  troubles  and  tumults,  Attica  lay  secure  and  unmo* 
lested,  being  protected  from  foreign  enemies,  by  means  of  a  craggy 
and  unfruitful  soil,  that  could  not  afford  fuel  for  contention ;  and 
secured  from  intestine  and  civil  broils  by  the  quiet  and  peaceable 
dispositions  of  its  inhabitants ;  for,  in  these  golden  days,  no  afifect* 
ation  of  supremacy,  nor  any  sparks  of  ambition  had  fired  men's 
minds,  but  every  one  lived  full  of  content  and  satisfaction  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  equal  share  of  land,  and  other  necessaries,  with 
the  rest  of  his  neighbours. 

The  usual  attendants  of  a  long  and  uninterrupted  peace,  are 
riches  and  plenty ;  but  in  those  days,  when  men  lived  upon  the 
products  of  their  own  soil,  and  had  not  found  out  the  way  of  sup* 
plying  their  wants  by  traffic,  the  case  was  quite  contrary,  and 
peace  was  only  the  mother  of  poverty  and  scarceness,  producing 
a  great  many  new  mouths  to  consume,  but  affording  no  new  sup- 

h  In  toce  Tnyifui*     ^  Thacydidet,  lib.  1.  Eustatfaius  ad  Iliad.  y\     d  Thucyd.  ib» 
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plies  to  satisfy  them.  Tliis  was  soon  experienced  by  the  Atheiii* 
ans ;  for  in  a  few  ages  they  were  increased  to  such  a  number^  that 
their  country  being  not  only  unfruitful,  but  confined  within  very 
narrow  bounds,  was  no  longer  able  to  famish  them  with  necessary 
provisions.  This  forced  them  to  contrive  some  means  to  disbui^ 
den  it ;  and  therefore  they  sent  out  colonies  to  provide  new  habi-^ 
tationa,  which  spread  themselves  in  the  several  parts  of  Greece. 

This  sending  forth  of  colonies  was  very  frequent  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  world,  and  several  instances  there  are  of  it  in  later  times,, 
especially  amongst  die  Oauls  and  ScytUana,  who  often  kfc  their 
native  countries  in  vast  bocbes,  and,  like  general  inundations,  over« 
turned  all  before  them.  Meursius  reckons  to  the  number  of  forty 
plaotatiooB  peopled  by  Athenians  ;  but,  amongst  tliem  all,  there 
was  none  so  remarkable  as  that  in  Asia  the  Less,  which  they  called 
by  the  name  of  their  native  country,  Ionia.  For  the  primitive 
Athenians  were  named  lonea,  and  laones  «,  and  hence  it  came  to- 
pass,  that  there  was  a  very  near  affinity  between  the  Attic  and  old 
Ionic  dialect,  as  £ustathius  observes'.  And  though  the  Athe^ 
mans  thought  fit  to  lay  amde  their  ancient  name,  yet  it  was  not  al- 
together out  of  use  in  Theseus's  reign,  as  appears  from  the  pillar 
erected  by  him  in  the  isthmus,  to  show  the  bounds  of  the  Atheni^ 
ans  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Peloponnesians  on  the  other;  on  the 
east  side  of  which  was  this  inscription  ', 
7%u  is  not  Felopomicws,  iut  loaia. 

And  on  the  south  side,  this  e 

7%is  is  not  Ionia,  but  Feloponnflsua. 

This  name  is  thought  to  have  been  given  them  from  Javan,  whicb 
bears  a  near  resemblance  to  idm*  and  much  nearer,  if  (as  grem« 
mvians  tell  us)  the  »Muent  Greeks  pronounced  the  letter  «  broad, 
like  the  diphthong  «»,  as  in  our  £nglish  word  all;  and  so  Sir 
George  Wheeler  reports  the  modem  Greeks  do  at  this  day.  This- 
Javan  was  the  fourth  son  of  Japheth,  and  is  said  to  have  come  into* 
Greece  after  the  confusion  of  Babel,  and  seated  himself  in  Attica. 
And  this  report  receiveth  no  small  confirmation  from  the  divine 
writings,  where  the  name  of  Javan  is  in  several  places  put  for 
Greece.  Two  instances  we  have  m  Daniel  ^ ;  '  And  when  I 
am  gone  forth,  behold  the  Princ^  of  Grsecia  shall  come.'  And 
again  ^  *  He  shall  stir  np  all  against  the  realm  of  Grftcia.' 
Where,  though  the  vulgar  translations  render  it  not  Javan,  yet 

«  Herodot  lib.i  Stnbo  Georg,  lib.  iz.  JEschylus  Peisis. 
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hat  is  die  word  in  the  original.      And  again  in  Isaiah^  '  And  I 
will  send  those  that  escape  of  them  to  the  nations  in  the  sea  in 
Italy,  and  in  Greece.'     Where  the  Tigurine  version,  with  that  of 
Geneva,  retains  the  Hebrew  words,  and  uses  the  names  of  Tubal 
and  Javan,  instead  of  Italy  and  Greece.     But  the  Grecians  them- 
selves having  no  knowledge  of  their  true  ancestor,  make  this  name 
to  be  of  much  later  date,  and  derive  it  from  Ion  the  son  of  Xuthus. 
This  Xuthus  (as  Pausanias  reports)  having  robbed  his  father  Deu- 
calion of  his  treasure,  conve3*ed  himself,   together  with  his  ilU 
gotten  wealth,  into  Attica,  which  was  at  that  time  governed  by 
Srectheus,  who  courteously  entertained  him,  and  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  bj  whom  he  had  two  sons.  Ion  and  Acfaseus^ 
the  former  of  which  gave  his  naqie  to  the  looians,  the  latter  to  the 
Achaeans.     It  is  not  improbable  that  Ion  himself  might  receive  his 
same  from  Javan ;  it  being  a  custom  observable  in  the  histories 
of  all  times,  to  keep  up  the  ancient  name  of  a  forefather,  especially 
such  as  had  been  eminent  in  the  times  he  lived  in^  by  reviving  it 
in  some  of  the  principal  of  his  posterity. 

From  the  first  peopling  of  Attica  till  the  time  of  king  Ogyges, 
we  have  no  accomit  of  any  thing  that  passed  there  ;  only  Plato  ^ 
reports,  they  had  a  tradition,  that  the  Athenian  power  and  glory 
were  very  great  in  those  days ;  that  they  were  excellently  skilled 
both  in  civil  and  military  affiurs,  were  governed  by  the  justest 
and  most  equitable  laws,  and  lived  in  far  greater  splendour  than 
they  had  arrived  to  in  his  time.     But  of  the  transactions  of  these 
and  the  following  ages  till  Theseus,  or  the  Trojan  war,  little  or 
nothing  of  certainty  must  be  expected ;  partly,  because  of  the 
want  of  records,  in  rude  and  illiterate  ages  :  partly,  by  reason  of 
the  vast  distance  of  time,  wherein  those  records  they  had  (if  they 
had  any)  w^re  lost  and  destroyed ;  and  partly  through  the  pride 
and  vain-glory  qf  the  ancient  Greeks,  who,  out  of  an  affectation  of 
being  thought  ^o  have  been  descended  from  some  divine  original, 
industriously  concealed  their  pedigrees,  and  obscured  their  ancient 
histories  with  idle  tales,  and  poetical  fictions ;  and  to  use  the 
words  of  Plutarch  ^,    *  As  historians  in  <their  geographical  de- 
scriptions of  countries,  crowd  into  the  farthest  part  of  their  maps 
those  things  they  have  no  knowledge  of,  with  sonae  such  remarks 
in  the  margin  as  these :  all  beyond  is  nothiiig  but  dry  and  desert 
sands,  or  bgyibian  cold  or  a  frozen  sea:  jbo  it  may  very  well  b§ 
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said  of  those  diiogs  that  are  so  far  removed  from  our  age ;  all  be- 
yOnd  is  nothing  but  monstrous  and  tragical  fictions ;  there  the 
poets  and  there  the  inventors  of  fables  dwell ;  nor  is  there  to  be 
expected  any  thing  that  deserves  credit^  or  that  carries  in  it  aoj 
appearance  of  truth.' 

However  I  must  not  omit  what  is  reported  concerning  O^ges^ 
or  Ogygus,  whom  some  will  have  to  have  been  king  of  Thebes, 
some  of  Egypt,  some  of  Arcadia,  but  others  of  Attici^  which  js 
said  to  have  been  called  after  his  name  Ogygia'^.  He  is  re^ 
ported  to  have  been  a  very  potent  prince,  and  the  founder  of  seve* 
ral  cities,  particularly  of  Eleusis  ;  and  Pausanias  tells  us  farther^ 
that  he  was  father  to  tlie  hero  Eleusis,  from  whom  that  town  r^ 
ceived  its  name.  He  is  said  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the 
patriarch  Jacob ;  about  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  whose  age  be 
is  supposed  to  have  been  born.';  others  bring  him  as  low  as 
Moses  <*.  His  reign  is  the  utmost  period  the  Athenian  stories  or 
traditions  ever  pretended  to  reach  to ;  and  therefore  when  they 
ivould  express  the  great  antiquity  of  any  thing,  they  call  it  SlyvyU^ 
.of  which  we  have  a  great  many  instances  in  several  of  the  ancient 
M'riters  :  but  I  shall  only  give  you  one  out  of  Nicander's  Theriaca^ 

And  in  allusion  to  the  great  power  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
possessed  of,  they  call  any  tiling  great  or  potent,  Qyvyi^if  as  two 
learned    grammarians    inform  us.      Hesychius^    I2yvy/y,   ^rttX^S, 

M^^MHf  i^tyJiXft  wAfv.      Suidas,   12vvyi«y,  ff*«Afffor,  $  wn^y/iil^,  '  And 

therefore  «y vyi«  kmul  are  great  and  insupportable  evils ;  and 
myifyfq  ivn^M  in  Philo,  extreme  folly  and  stupidity.  He  reigned 
two-and-thirty  years  (for  so  Cedrenus  computes  them)  in  full 
power  s^id  prosperity,  and  blessefl  with  the  aiBuence  of  all  things 
that  fortune  can  bestow  upon  her  greatest  favourites  :  but  the  con- 
clusion of  his  life  was  no  less  deplorable  than  the  former  part  of  it 
had  been  prosperous  ;  for,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  enjoyments,  he 
was  surprised  with  a  sudden  and  terrible  inundation,  which  over* 
whelmed  not  Attica  only  but  all  Achaia  too,  in  one  common  de- 
struction. 

There  is  frequent  mention  made  in  ancient  authors  of  several  ' 
kings  that  reigned  in  Attica  between  the  Ogygian  flood  and  Cch 
crops  the  first :  as  of  Porphyrion,  concerning  whom  the  AthoKH 

r 

™  Stophanus  Byzantin.  de  Urb.  et  Pop.  "  l^ieronym.  Chnm.  EuteU 

^  JusUq  Mart.  Orat  ad  Gentea. 
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fHans,  a  people  in  Attica>  have  a  tradkion,  that  he  erected  a 
temple  to  Venus  Oi^«mW  in  dieir  borough  ^.  Also  of  Coleenus^  ; 
and  of  Periphas,  who  is  described  by  Antonius  Liberalise  to 
liave  been  a  very  virtuous  prince,  and  at  last  metamorphosed  into 
an  eagle.  Isaac  Tzetzes,  in  his  con>ment  upon  Lycophron,  speaks 
of  one  Draco,  out  of  whose  teeth  he  tells  us,  it  was  reported  that 
Cecrops  sprung ;  and  this  reason  some  give  for  his  being  called 
Ai^wif .  Lastly,  to  mention  no  more,  Pausanias  and  Stephanos 
spetik  of  Actaeus,  or  Actseon,  from  ivhom  some  will  have  Attica  to 
bave  been  called  Acte ;  and  this  name  frequently  occurs  in  the 
poets,  particularly  in  Lycophron,  a  studious  affecter  of  antiquated 
flames,  and  obsolete  words, 

'AiMiir  lij|w<fft  ynytnig  ritifwi;^/** • 

fiut  small  credit  is  to  be  given  to  these  reports ;  for  we  are  assured 
by  Philochorus,  an  author  of  no  less  credit  than  antiquity,  as  he 
is  quoted  by  Africanus,  that  Attica  was  so  much  wasted  by  the 
Ogygian  dduge,  and  its  inhabitants  reduced  to  so  small  a  num- 
ber, that  they  lived  an  hundred  and  ninety  years,  from  the  time  of 
Ogyges  to  Cecrops,  without  any  king  at  all ;  and  Eusebius  con- 
curs with  him  in  this  opinion  *. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  State  of  Athens  from  Cecrops  to  Theseus. 

It  is  agreed  almost  on  all  hands,  that  Cecrops  was  the  iirst  that 
gathered  together  the  poor  peasants  that  lay  dispersed  here  and 
there  in  Attica :  and  having  united  them  into  one  body  (though 
not  into  one  city,  for  that  was  not  effected  till  many  ages  after,) 
constituted  among  them  one  form  of  government,  and  took  upon 
biniself  the  title  of  king. 

Most  nations  at  the  first  were  governed  by  kings,  who  were  usu- 
ally persons  of  great  worth  and  renown ;  and  for  their  courage, 
prudence,  and  other  virtues,  promoted  to  that  dignity  by  die  ge- 
neral consent  and  election  of  the  people,  who  yielded  them  obedi- 
ence out  of  willingness  rather  than  necessity,  out  of  advice  rather 
than  by  compulsion  :  and  kings  rather  chose  to  be  obeyed  out  of 
love,  and  esteem  of  dieir  virtues,  and  fitness  to  govern,  dian  by  the 
force  of  their  arms^  and  out  of  a  slavish  fear  of  their  power.    They 

P  Fanuniss.  ^  Idem.  '  MeUmorpboaL  tI  •  Chranicoi 
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affected  no  uncontroalable  dominion,  or  absolate  svray,  but  pre- 
ferred tbe  good  of  their  people,  for  whose  protection  they  knew 
and  acknowledged  themselves  to  have  been  advanced,  before  any 
covetous  or  ambitions  designs  of  their  own.  They  expected  no 
bended  knees,  no  prostrate  faces,  hut  would  condescend  to  con- 
verse familiarly,  even  with  the  meaner  sort  of  their  subjects,  as  oft 
as  they  stood  in  need  of  their  assistance.  In  short,  they  endea- 
voured to  observe  such  a  just  medium  in  their  behaviour,  and  all 
their  actions,  as  might  neither  expose  their  authority  to  contempt, 
nor  render  them  formidable  to  those,  whom  they  chose  rather  to 
win  by  kindness  into  a  voluntary  compliance,  than  to  awe  by  se- 
verity into  a  forced  subjection.  They  {proposed  to  themselves  no 
other  advantage  than  the  good  and  welfare  of  their  people ;  and 
made  use  of  their  authority  no  farther,  than  as  it  was  conducive 
and  necessary  to  that  end.  Their  dignity  and  office  consisted 
chiefly  in  these  things  : 

Firstf  In  doing  justice,  in  hearing  causes,  in  composing  the  di- 
visions, and  deciding  the  differences  that  happened  among  their 
subjects,  in  constituting  new  laws,  and  regulating  the  old^, 
where  they  had  any ;  but  tbe  people  generally  reposed  such  trust 
and  confidence  in  tbe  justice  and  equity  of  their  prince,  that  his 
sole  will  and  pleasure  passed  for  law  amongst  them  ^. 

Secondly,  In  leading  them  to  the  wars ;  where  they  did  not 
only  assist  them  by  their  good  conduct  and  management  of  affairs, 
but  exposed  their  own  persons  for  the  safety  and  honour  of  their 
country,  pressing  forward  into  tbe  thickest  of  their  enemies,  and 
often  encouateriog  the  most  valiant  of  them  in  single  combat.  And 
this  they  thoi^ht  a  principal  part  of  their  duty,  judging  it  bnt 
reafioiiable,  that  they  who  excelled  others  in  honour,  should  sur- 
pass tbefn  too  in  valour  ;  and  they  that  had  the  first  places  at  all 
feasts  and  public  assemblies,  should  be  the  first  also  in  undertake 
ing  dangers,  and  exposii^  themselves  in  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try ;  and  thus  the  hero  iu  Homer  argues  the  case  with  one  of  his 
fellow  princes : 

X«X9f  pmu\m  Mi  kfitfit  ^vftfi^t ; 
Tif  »v»  xt**  httnUm  furm  ^^mrurn  \v»vfit 

t  -Tull  de  Offic  Ub.  ii.  cap.  13.        »  Jnstm.  HisU  Uh.  v        "^  Ilud-  f»  • 
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Why  IxMtft  we,  Glaucui,  ourextendc^  naigUf 

Where  Xanthus*  streams  enricli  £he  Lycian  plain, 

Our  DDtnerous  herds  that  range  the  finiftfbl  fiekl^ 

And  hills  where  vines  their  purple  harvest  yield; 

Our  foaming  bowls  with  purer  nectar  crown'd, 

Our  feasts  enhanc*d  with  music's  sprighdy  sound  ? 

Why  on  tliose  shores  are  we  with  joy  survey*d, 

AdmirM  as  heroes,  and  as  Gods  obeyM ; 

Unless  great  acts  superior  merit  proves 

And  vindicate  the  bounteous  powers  above  ?  ro?t» 

Thirdly f  The  perfomiaDce  of  the  solema  sacrifice^  and  the  care 
of  divine  worship,  was  part  of  the  king's  business.  Tlie  Lacedae- 
monian kings  at  their  coronation  were  consecrated  priests  of  Jupi- 
ter di^duci,  and  executed  that  office  in  their  own  persons.  No 
man  can  be  ignorant  of  yirgil's  Anius,  who  was  both  king  and 
priesl. 

Mex  Anhu,  rex  idem  hommUmf  Phcebique  sacerdos. 

We  seldom  meet  with  a  sacrifice  in  Homer,  but  some  of  the  he- 
roes, and  those  the  chief  of  all  then  present,  are  concerned  in  the 
performance  of  the  holy  ceremonies ;  and  so  far  was  it  from  being 
thought  an  act  of  condescension)  or  any  way  below  their  dignity 
and  grandeur,  that  they  thought  it  an  accession  to  the  rest  of  their 
honours ;  and  the  inferior  worshippers  were  no  less  careful  to  re- 
serve this  piece  of  service  for  them,  than  ihey  were  to  give  them 
the  most  honourable  places  in  the  banqnets,  which  they  refreshed 
themselves  with,  after  the  sacrifices  were  ended. 

'  Let  us  now  return  to  Cecfops,  whom,  as  soon  as  he  had  esta- 
blished himself  in  his  hew  raised  kingdom,  we  shall  find  employed 
in  layiftg  the  model  of  a  city,  which  he  designed  for  the  seat  of 
his  government  and  place  of  his  constant  residence.  And  at  the 
most  commodious  place  in  his  dominions  for  this  purpose,  he 
J>itched  upon  a  rock,  strongly  fortified  by  nature  against  any  as- 
saults^ and  situated  in  a  large  plain  near  the  middle  of  Attica, 
calling  both  the  city,  and  the  territory  round  it,  after  his  own 
name,  Cecropia.  Afterwards,  when  the  Athenians* increased  in 
power  and  number,  and  filled  the  adjacent  plains  with  builditigs, 
this  was  die  acropolis,  or  citadel. 

Then,  for  the  better  administration  of  justice,  and  die  promotion 
of  mutual  intercourse  among  his  subjects,  he  divided  them  into 
four  tribes,  the  names  of  whidi  were 

2.  Jkwri^Sm,  4.  XIc^oAmi. 

And  finding  his  country  pretty  well  stocked  with  inhabitants, 
partly  by  the  coming  in  of  foreigners,  partly  by  the  concourse  of 
people  from  eveiy  comer  and  lurking  hole  in  Attica,  where  they 
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bad  before  kio,  as  it  were,  buried  io  privacy,  he  instituted  a  poll, 
causing  eveiy  one  of  the  meu  to  cast  a  stone  into  a  place  appoint^ 
ed  bj  him  for  that  purpose ;  and  upon  computation,  he  found 
then,  to  be  in  aumber  twenty  ihojusand^  as  the  scholiast  upon  Pin- 
dar ^reports  out  of  Philochorus*. 

But  the  soil  bein^  in  its  own  nature  unfruitful,  and  the  people 
unskilled  in  tilling  and  improvii^g  it  to  the  best  advantage,  such 
multitudes  could  not  have  failed  of  being  reduced,  in  a  short  time, 
to  the  greatest  extremities,  bad  not  Cecrops  taught  them  the  art  of 
navigation,  and  thereby  supplied  them  with  corn  from  Sicily  and 
Africa  ^. 

Besides  this,  he  was  the  autlior  of  many  excellent  laws  and  con* 
stitutions,  especially  touching  marriage,  which,  according  to  his 
appointment,  was  only  to  be  celebrated  betwixt  one  man  and  one 
woman,  M'hereas,  before,  promiscuous  mixtures  had;  been  allowed 
of  amongst  them,  as  the  poet  intimates,  > 

Gwftk  XdAwff  Si^^ofra^  rot  ttfp/tof  *Ar/iJi  wiVKn^ 
"Si^wfint  kxirf  rtnun^)*  iSl^vym  Kim^a^  *. 

Cadmus  with  curioiu  ait  did  letters-  fhiine. 
The  Taws  invention  from  wise  Solon  came  ; 
But  Cecrops  fe*d  the  matrimoniiil-  vow. 
Where  one  sole  pair  to  love's  soft  fetters  bow. 

Nor  did  he  only  prescribe  rules  for  the  conduct  of  their  ]ives> 
with  respect  to  one  another,  but  was  the  first  that  introduced  a 
form  of  religion,  erected  altars  in  honour  of  the  gods,  and  instruct- 
ed his  people  in  what  manner  they  were  to  worship  them. 

In  the  reign  of  Pandion^  the  fifth  king  of  Athens,  Triptolemus 
is  said  to  have  taught  the  Athenians  how  to  sow  and  manure  the 
ground,  aud  to  have  enacted  several  useful  and  necessary  laws,  three 
of  which  we  find  quoted  by  Porphyry  out  of  Xenocrates  *• 

1.  Honour  your  parents. 

2.  Make  oblations  of  your  fruits  to  the  gods. 
5.  Hurt  not  Uving  creatures. 

Cecrops,  the  second  of  thht  name,  and  the  seventh  king  of 
Athens,  divided  his  dominions  into  twelve  cities,  or  large  boroughs, 
eompellifig  his  subjects  to  leave  their  separate  habitations,  and 
tmite  together  fdr  tlie  replenishing  of  them  ^  llieir  names 
were  these,  as  they  are  delivered  by  Strabo  in  bis  description 
of  Attica^ :   Cecropia,   Tetrapolis,   Exacria,   Decelea,  £Ieusis, 

'  Olyinpionic.  Od.  iz.  .  ^  De  Abstinent  ab  AniniaL  lib.  ir. 

r  Johannes  Tzetzes  in  Hesodi,  *E^. «.        b  Etymolog. 

•*  Nonnus  Dionysiac.  Lib.  xU.  ^  Gt^graph.  Lib.  ix. 
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Aphidns,  Thoriccas,  Braaron,  Cytberis,  Spbettus^  Cephissa,  and 
Phaierus.  But  Ocropia  still  continaed  the  chief  seat  of  die  em- 
pire, though  each  of  these  cities  (they  are  the  words  of  Sir  Oeoi^^d 
Wheder,  who  refers  this  division  to  Cecrops  the  First,  led  there- 
unto by  the  authority  of  Eusebius,  and  some  othert,)  had  distinct 
courts  of  judicature,  and  magistrates  of  their  own ;  and  were  so 
little  subject  to  dieir  princes,  the  successors  of  Cecrops,  that  they 
seldom  or  never  had  recourse  to  them,  save  only  in  cases  of  im- 
minent and  pnblic  danger ;  and  did  so  absolutely  order  their  owh 
concerns,  that  sometimes  they  waged  war  against  each  other  with* 
out  the  advice  or  consent  of  their  kings. 

In  this  state  continued  Attica,  till  the  reign  of  Pandion,  the 
second  of  that  name,  and  dghth  king  of  the  Athenians,  who  was 
deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  the  sons  of  his  uncle  Metion ;  who 
themselves  did  not  long  possess  what  they  had  thus  unjustly  gotten, 
being  driven  out  of  it  by  the  more  powerful  arms  of  Pandion's 
four  son's,  viz.  £geus,  Lycus,  Pallas,  and  Nisus.    These  having 
expelled  the  Mitionidse,  divided  the  kingdom  amongst  themselves, 
as  ApoUodorus  reports.     But  others  are  of  opinion  that  Pandion 
himself  being  restored  to  the  quiet  possession  of  his  kingdom  by 
the  joint  assistance  of  them  all,  by  his  last  will  and  testament  di- 
vided it  into  four  parts,  bequeathing  to  each  of  them  his  propor- 
tion.    And   though  it  is  not  agreed   amongst  ancient  writers, 
wUch  part  fell  to  everf  man's  lot ;  yet  thus  much  is  consented  to 
on  all  hands,   that  the  sovereignty  of  Athens  was  assigned   to 
JEgeus,  for  which  he  was  extremely  envied  by  his  brethren  ;  and 
so  much  the  more,  for  that,  as  most  think,  he  was  not  the  begot- 
ten, bnt  only  adopted  son  of  Pandion ;  and  for  this  reason  it  was 
(saith  Plutareh),  that  .£geus  commanded  iEthra,  the  mother  of 
Theseus,  to  send  her  son,  when  arrived  at  man's  estate,  from 
Troezen,  the  place  where  he  was  bom,  to  Athens,  with  all  secrecy, 
and  to  enjoin  him  to  conceal,  as  much  as  possible,  bis  journey 
from  all  men,  because  he  feared  •extremely  the  Pallantidae,  who 
did  continually  mutiny  against  him,   and  despised  him  for  his 
want  of  children,  they  themselves  being  fifty  brothers,  all  the  soas 
of  Pallas.      However,  as  the  same  author  tells  uf,  they  were  with* 
held  from  breakrog  out  into  open  rebellion,  by  the  hopes  and  ex- 
pectation of  recovering  the  kingdom,  at  least  after  ^geus's  death, 
because  he  was  without  issue ;  but  as  soon  as  Theseus  appeared, 
and  was  acknowledged  rightful  successor  to  the  crown,  highly  re- 
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Benting^  tfaftt  lirat  .Xlgeiis,  Paodion*8  son  only  by  adoption^  and 
not  at  ill  related  to  the  family  of  Ericthensy  and  theu  Theaeus, 
t>ae  of  another  covatry,  and  a  perfect  stranger  to  tfafeir  nation, 
-abould  obtain  the  kingdom  of  their  anoestors,  diey  broke  out  into 
open  aett  of  hostility ;  but  were  soon  o? ercome  and  dispersed  by 
the  courage  and  conduct  of  Theseus. 

Hieseus  having  delivered  the  country  from  intestine  seditions, 
proceeded  in  the  next  place  to  free  it  from  foreign  slavery.  The 
Atheaiaiis  having  barbarously  flsurdered  Androgens,  the  eon  of 
Minos,  4cing  of  Crete,  were  obliged  by  his  father  to  send  a  noveoh 
wall  or  septenial,  or,  as  others,  an  annual  tribute  of  seven  young 
-Bsea,  and  as  many  virgins,  into  Crete,  where  they  were  shut  up 
within  the  lal^riath,  and  there  wandered  about,  till  finding  no 
possible  means  of  making  their  escape,  th^  perished  with  hmger, 
or  else  were  devoured  by  the  Minotaur,  a  tttrible  monster,  com^ 
|x>mided  of  the  different  shapes  of  man  and  bull.  The  time  of 
sending  this  tribute  being  come,  Theseus  put  himself  amongst  the 
youdis  that  were  doomed  to  go  to  Crete,  where,  having  arrived,  he 
i^oetved  of  Aiiadoe,  the  daughter  of  king  Minos,  who  had  faHen 
in  love  with  him,  a  clew  of  thread,  and  being  mtmcted  by  her  in 
the  use  of  it,  which  was  to  conduct  him  through  all  the  windings 
of  the  labyrislh,  escaped  out  of  it,  havbg  first  sfain  the  Minotaur, 
and  so  oetuivied  wallihis  fettow  capti^ies  in  triumph  to  Athens. 

In  his  retnm,  through  .an  excess  of  joy  for  the  happy  success 
of  his  voyage,  he  foi^ot  to  hang  out  the  white  sail,  which  AouM 
have  been  the  token  of  their  safety  to  JEgeus,  who  sat  expecting 
them  upon  the  top  of  a  rock;  and  as  soon  as  their  ship  came  in 
view  with  a  Uack^aod,  as  it  were,  mourning  sail,  knowing  notfamg 
of  their  success,  he  threw  himself  headlong  into  the  sea,  and  so 
nmde  way  to  Tbeaeus's  snore  early  succession  to  ihe  crown,  tban 
could  odierwise  have  been  expected.  And  to  this  time,  from  the 
Feign  of  Cecrops  the  First,  the  government  and  state  of  Athens 
eontinned  with  little  alteration. 


CHAP.  iir. 

Of  the  state  of  Athens,  from  Theseus  ta  the  Decennial  Archons. 

^L  HESBUs,  being  by  the  fore-mentioned   accident  advanced  to 
the   regal  sceptre,   soon  found  the  inconvenience  of  having  his 
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people  dispersed  io  Tillages,  and  ciantoned  up  and  down  the 
country.  *  Therefore^  for  the  remedy  of  this  evil,  he  framed  in 
his  mind  (saitli  Plutarch  J  a  vast  and  wonderful  design^  of  gather- 
ing together  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  into  one  town,  and  nia^ 
ing  them  one  people  of  one  city,  Jiat  were  before  dispersed,  and 
very  difficult  to  be  assembled  upon  any  affair,  though  relating  to 
the  common  benefit  of  them  all.  Nay,  often  such  differences  and 
quafrrels  happened  among  them^  as  occasioned  bloodshed  and  war; 
these  he,  by  his  persuasions,  appeased,  and  going  from  people  to 
people,  and  from  tribe  to  tribe,  proposed  his  design  of  a  common 
agreement  between  them.  Those  of  a  more  private  and  mean 
condition  readily  embracing  so  good  advice  ;  to  those  of  greater 
power  and  interest^  be  promised  a  commonwealth,  wherein  mo- 
narcby  being  laid  aside,  the  power  should  be  in  the  people ;  and 
that,  reserving  to  bimsdf  only  to  be  continued  the  commander  of 
their  arms,  and  the  preserver  of  their  laws,  there  should  be  aa 
equal  distribution  of  all  things  else  among  them ;  and  by  this  means 
he  brought  most  of  them  over  to  his  proposal.  The  rest  fearing 
his  power,  which  was  already  grown  very  formidable,  and  know- 
ing his  courage  and  resolution,  chose  rather,  to  be  persuaded,,  than 
forced  into  a  compliance. 

'  He  then  dissolved  all  the  distinct  courts  ofjustice,  and  council* 
halls,  and  corporations,  and  buik  one  common  prytaneum,  and 
council-hall,  where  it  stands  to  this  day.  And  out  of  ike  old  and 
new  city,  he  made  one,  which  he  named  Athens,  ordaining  a  com« 
mon  feast  and  sacrifice  to  be  for  ever  observed,  which  be  called  pa« 
Bathensea,  or  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  united  Athenians.  He  instituted 
also  another  sacrifice,  for  the  sake  of  strangers  that  would  come  to 
fix  at  Athens^  called  Mfr^iW,  which  is  yet  celebrated  on  the  J6th 
day  of  Hecatombseon.  Then,  as  he  had  promised,  he  laid  down 
his  kingly  power,  and  settled  a  commonwealth,  having  entered  upon 
this  great  cliange,  not  wkhout  advice  from  the  gods.  For,  send* 
ing  to  consult  the  Delphian  oracle,  eoncerning  the  fortune  of  his 
new  government  and  city,  he  received  this  answer  : 

Ai7C«}ii  Oii#iv,  TltrPnt'it  i»ytn  luA^nt^ 

*AXX^  rv  fa9trt  kitif  *tT$9i^fH  if^*  ^»/hov 

Hear,  Theseus,  Ptttheus  daughtei's  80i]» 
Hear  what  Jove  for  thee  has  done; 
In  the  great  city  thou  hast  made, 
He  has,  as  in  a  storehouse,  laid 
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The  aeCtled'paioda»  and  fiz*d  fatc» 

Of  many  cities,  mighty  states.  .  , 

But  know  thoil  neither  fear  nor  pain, 

Disquiet  not  thyself  in  vaip .: 

For  like  a  bladder  that  does  bide 

The  luxy  of  the  angiy  tide^ 

Thou  ftom  high  waves  unhurt  shalt  bpund^ 

Always  tost,  but  never  drown'd.  nun. 

Which  oracle^  they  say,  one  of  the  Sibyls,  a  long  time  after,  did 
in  a  manner  repeat  to  the  Athenians  in  this  verse ; 

Thou,  like  a  bladder,  may'st  be  wet,  but  never  siidE. 

Farther,  yet  designing  to  enlarge  hb  city,  he  invited  all  strangerf; 
to  come  and  enjoy  equal  privileges  with  the  natives ;  and  some 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  common  form  of  proclamation  in  Athens, 
Aiv^*  fri  «•*»«?  xU,  Come  hither  all  ye  people^  were  the  words  that 
Theseus  caused  to  be  proclaimed,  when  he  thus  set  up  a  common- 
wealth, consisting,  in  a  manner  of  all  nations. 

'  For  all  this,  he  suffered  not  his  state,  by  the  promiscuous 
multitude  that  flowed  in,  to  be  turned  into  confusion  and  anarchy, 
and  left  without  any  order  or  degrees,  but  was  the  first  that  di- 
vided the  commonwealth  into  three  distinct  ranks,  £^T«r^<^«<, 
Ttu^ot,  Afifitv^y^},  u  e.  noblemen,  husbandmen,  and  artificers.  To 
the  nobility  he  committed  the  choice  of  magistrates,  the  teaching 
and  dispensing  of  the  laws,  and  the  interpretation  of  all  holy  and 
religious  things ;  the  whole  city,  as  to  all  other  matters,  being 
as  it  were  reduced  to  an  equality,  the  nobles  excelling  the  rest  ia 
honour,  the  husbandmen  iii  profit,  and  the  artificers  in  number. 
And  Theseus  was  the  first,  who,  as  Aristotle  says,  out  of  an  in- 
clination to  popular  government,  parted  with  the  regal  power ; 
which  Homer  also  seems  to  intimate  in  his  catalogue  of  the  ships, 
where  he  gives  the  name  otLnfi^i,  or  people,  to  the  Athenians  only.' 

In  this  manner  Theseus  settled  the  Athenian  government,  and 
it  continued  in  the  same  state  till  the  death  of  Codrus  the  seven- 
teenth and  la3t  kiog,  a  priqce  more  renowned  for  his  bravery  than 
fortune.  For  Attica^  being  invaded  by  the  Dorians,  or  Sparr 
tans,  or  Peloponnesians,  or^  as  some  will  have  it,  by  the  Thracians, 
the  oracle  was  consulted  about  it,  and  s^nswer  made,  that  the  in- 
vaders  should  have  success,  if  they  did  not  kill  the  Athenian 
king ;  whereupon  Codrus  preferring  bis  country's  safety  before 
his  own  life,  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  and  went 
to  a  place  not  far  from  the  enemy's  camp,  where;  picking  a  qaar- 

4  Tull  Tuscnl.  QjmtfU  Justin  i.  it    VeL  Pateic.  Lib.  il  Eusebius. 
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rel  with  some  of  theni)  he  obtehied  the  death  wbicfa  he  so  m|tcb 
desired.  The  Athenians  being  advertised  of  what  bad  happened^ 
sent  an  herald  to  the  enemy  to  demand  the  body  of  their  king^ 
who  were  so  much  disheartened  by  this  luiezpected  accident,  that 
they  immediately  broke  up  their  camp,  and  left  off  their  enter- 
prise without  striking  another  blow. 

The  Athenians,  out  of  reverence  to  Codrus's  memory,  would 
never  more  have  any  governor  by  the  name  or  title  of  king,  but 
were  governed  by  Archootes,  whom  they  allowed  indeed  to  con- 
tinue in  their  dignity  as  long  as  they  lived,  and  when  theydied> 
to  leave  it  to  tlieir  children ;  and  therefore  most  writers  reckon 
them  rather  amongst  the  kings,  than  the  archontes  that  succeed- 
ed them,  who  were  permitted  to  rule  only  for  a  certain  time ;  yet 
they  differed  from  the  kings  in  this,  that  they  were  in  a  manner 
subject  to  the  people,  being  obliged  to  render  an  account  of  their 
management  when  it  should  be  demanded*    The  first  of  these 
was  Medon,  the  eldest  son  of  Codrus,  from  whom  die  thirteen 
following  archoates  were  surnamed  Medontids,  as  beii^  descend- 
ed from  him.     During  their  government,  the  Athenian  state  suf- 
fered DO  considerable  alteration,  but  was  carried  on  with  so  great 
ease  and  quietness,  that  scarce  any  mention  is  made  of  any  me* 
morable  action  done  by  any  of  them,  and  the  very  names  of  some 
of  them  are  almost  quite  forgotten. 

Thus  1  have  endeavoured  to  give  you  a  short  account  of  the 
Athenian  state,  whilst  it  was  governed  by  kings,  who  were  in  all 
thirty,  and  ruled  Athens  for  the  space  of  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  years,  as  the  learned  Meursius  has  computed  them;  to 
which,  if  you  add  the  two  and  thirty  years  of  Ogyges,  and  the 
interval  of  an  hundred  and  ninety  years,  in  which  no  footsteps  of 
any  government  are  to  be  found,  the  number  will  amount  to  one 
thousand  and  twelve  years. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  ATHENIAN  KIN'GS, 


Og7ges. ..•••. •.yearBy  zzzu.  Theseus •yean,  xxz.  Thersippus., .... .yetrs,  zu; 

Jbitenv^um ••.•••• cxo.  Massllwus— • ..»..»—» .ttia.  Mioriw.* ..^^ »■»...»».. .m» 

CecropsL........^ .i..  Demophooo. zzzni.  Megacles..... zzviu> 

CtuMiUM xz.  Ozyntes. ....zu.  Blognetus zzr. 

jLaq>hict70ii«.M.. ..x.  Aplitdba.M« •••••••••..ik  I*liinwlo^ •••.•••• jlou 

Ericbthonios... u  Thjmoetes...*... tiu.  Ariphron... zz» 

Ptodion  I. zx-  MeUnthius.... axrra,  Hiespicus...^ zZTir. 

Evechthaos. ul,  Codros.. • .••.••oxi.  Ag»inestor»....«........zvu. 

Cccrops  u ZL.  Medon.... • .zz.  .SschylusM. mZZui. 

Pluklionii zzv.  Acastus.. ....zzzvx.  Alcnueon].. ••••••»••#. •...Ifc 

^Egcva,..t»»M»M*fA«uyiib  ArcbippusMi*«Mtt*»M»»xxi» 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  State  ^f  Athem^from  the  Decennial  Arclwns  to  PhiRp  of 

Macedon. 

JLhb  people  of  Athens  contuiualiy.  got  ground  of  their  supe^ 
fiors,  gakung  sonedung  by  every  alteralioii  that  was  made  in  the 
state,  till  at  kngtb,  bj  Utile  and  litdey  the  whde  govemmeat 
came  into^the  haiid»  of  the  commonalty.  Theseas  and  Medon 
made  coosideraUe  abatements  in  their  power,  but  what  remained 
of  it,  they  kept  in  their  own  hands  aa  long  as  they  lived,  and  pre- 
served  the  succession  entire  to  their  posterity.  Bat  m  the  first 
year  of  the  seventh  Olympiad,  both  the  power  and  succession  de^ 
volved  upon  the  people,  who,  the  better  to  curb  the  pride,  and 
restrain  the  power  of  their  archons,  continued  them  in  their  go- 
vernment only  for  ten  years ;  and  the  first  that  was  created  io 
this  manner,  was  Cfaarops,  the  son  of  JSscbylus.  But  they  wpuU 
not  rest  contented  here ;  for  about  seventy  years  after,  that  the 
archons  mi^t  be  wholly  dependent  on  the  citizens'  favour,  it  vraa 
agreed  that  dieir  authority  should  last  but  for  one  year,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  admimstr»« 
tion;  and  the  first  of  these  was  Cleon,  who  entered  upon  hia 
charge  in  the  third  year  of  the  twenty*fonrtb  Olympiad  ^. 

In  the  thirtj^ninth  Olympiad,  Draco  was  archon,  and  was  the 
author  of  many  new  laws,  in  which  there  is  very  little  worth  our 
notice,  only  that  they  were  very  cruel  and  inhuman,  punbhing 
almost  every  trivial  offence  with  death  ;  inSomoch  that  those  that 
were  convicted  of  idleness  were  to  die,  and  those  that  stole  a  cab- 
bage or  an  apple,  to  suffer  as  the  villains  that  committed  sacri* 
lege  or  murder ;  and  therefore  Demades  is  remarked  for  saying 
that  Draco's  laws  were  not  written  with  ink  but  blood  :  and  he 
himself  being  asked,  why  he  made  death  the  punishment  of  most 
offences  i  replied,  small  crimes  deserve  that,  and  I  have  no  higher 
for  the  greatest. 

But  all  these,  that  only  excepted  wtuch  concerned  murder, 
were  repealed  in  the  third  year  of  the  forty-sixth  Olympiad,  in 
which  Solon  being  archon,  was  intrusted  with  the  power  of  new- 
modelling  the  commonwealth,  and  making  laws  for  it.  They 
gave  him  power  over  all  their  magistrates  (says  Plutarch,)  their 
assemblies^  courts,  and  seiiates ;  that  he  should  appoint  the  number, 
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times  of  raeetingy  and  what  estate  they  should  have  that  could  be 
capable  of  being  admitted  to  -  tfaem,  and  to  dissolve  or  continue 
any  of  the  present  constitutions,  according  to  his-  judgment  and 
discretion  ^. 

Solon  finding  the  people  variously  affected,  some  inclined  to  a 
nonarcfay,  others  to  an  ol^archj,  others  to  a  democracy,  the  rich 
men  powerful  and  haughty,  ihe  poor  groaning  mid^  the  burdea 
/of  their  oppression,  endeavoured,  as  far  as  was  possible,  to  con»f 
pose  all  their  differences,  to  ease  their  grievances,  and  give  all 
reasonable  persons  satisfaction.     In  the  prosecution  of  his  design, 
he  divided  the  Athenians  into  four  ranks,   according  to  every 
man's  estate;    those  who  were  worth  fivje  hundred  mediums  of 
liquid  and  dry  commodities,  he  placed  in  the  first  rank,  calling 
them  n%rtmKw$^fMitfau.  The  next  were  the  bcnrsemen,  called  ^'imeJi* 
rtxSmf,  being  such  as  were  of  the  ability  to  furnish  out  a  horse, 
or  were  worth  three  hundred  medimns.    The  third  class  consisted 
of  those  that  had  two  hundred  medimns,  who  were  called  ZMymu 
In  the  last,  he  placed  all  the  rest,  calling  them  ^ntttf  and  allowed 
them  not  to  be  capable  of  bearing  any  office  in  the  government, 
only  gave  them  liberty  to  give  their  votes  in  all  public  assemblies; 
which  though  at  the  first  it  appeared  inconsiderable,  was  aftex^ 
wards  found  to  be  a  very  important  privilege ;  for,  it  being  per- 
mitted any  man  after  the  determination  of  the  magistrates  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  people  assembled  in  convocation,  hereby  it  came 
to  pass,  that  causes  of  the  greatest  weight  and  moment   were 
brought  before  them.      And  thus  he  continued  the  power  and 
magistracy  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  men,  and  yet  neither  exposed 
the  inferior  pec^le  to  their  cruelty  and  oppression,  nor  wholly 
deprived  them  of  having  a  share  in  the  government.      And  of  thi^ 
.equality  he  himself  makes  mention  in  this  manner, 

Anft»f  fi^h  yk^  Ummm  rUn  n^rf  Xtwn  \wmfiA^ 

07  y  ux«*  ^i^Mi^uvi  ^  x(^fut^n  i(r«r  Aynr$ii 
Kmi  ttSi  Ipfm^ifui*  /to«^»  JUmlt  tx!M, 

What  power  wju  fit,  I  did  on  all  bertow, 

Kor  raia*d  the  poor  too  high,  nor  sunl^  too  lo^ ; 

The  rich  that  nil'd,  and  every  office  bore,  '  *  * 

Confin'd  by  laws  oould  not oppicM  the  poors  .  .j 

Both  parties  I  secur'd  from  lawless  might, 

That  none  should  e*er  prevail  against  another's  right* 

...  ^ 
\  f  Flutsnrb,  in  Solonc^  \-. 
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Not  many  yean  after,  the  city  beiiig  divided  into  fiictioi»y  Pisis- 
tratus,  by  a  stratagein,  seised  upon  the  goverooieiit :  for  havipg^ 
on  set  purpose,  wounded  himself,  he  was  brought  into  the  market-* 
place  in  a  chair,  where  he  exposed  his  wounds  to  the  people,  as* 
soring  them  that  he  had  been  so  dealt  with  by  the  adverse  party 
for  his  affection  to  their  government.  The  unthinking  multitude 
were  easily  drawn  by  so  specious  a  pretence  into  the  compassion  of 
his  misfortunes,  and  rage  against  his  enemies ;  and  upon  the  mo* 
tion  of  one  Ariston^  granted  him  fifty  men  armed  with  chibs  to 
guard  his  person*  Tho  decree  being  past,  Pisistratus  listed  the 
number  of  men  that  were  allowed  him,  and  besides  them  as  many 
more  as  he  pleased,  no  man  observing  what  he  was  a-doing,  till 
at  length,  in  requital  of  the  city's  kindness  and  care  of  him,  he 
seized  the  citadel,  and  deprived  them  of  their  liberty*  After  this 
Pisistratus  lived  thirty  years,  seventeen  of  which  he  was  hi  posses- 
sion of  the  government  of  Athens ;  but  the  state  continued  all 
that  time  unsettled,  and  in  continual  nwtions,  the  city  party 
sometimes  prevailing  against  him  and  expelling  him,  sometimes 
again  being  worsted  by  him,  and  forced  to  kt  him  return  in  tri- 
umph. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Hippan^us  and  Hippias,  whom 
Heraclides  calls  Thessalus ;  the  former  of  which  was  slain  by  Aris- 
togiton,  and  the  latter,  about  three  or  four  years  after,  compelled 
by  Clisthenes,  who  called  to  his  assistance  the  banished  Alcmoeo- 
nidae  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  relinquish  his  government,  and 
secure  himself  by  a  dishonourable  flight.  Bemg  thus  banished 
his  country,  he  fled  into  Persia,  where  he  lived  many  years,  per- 
suading Darius  to  the  enterprise  upon  Athens,  which  at  lepgth,  to 
his  etenial  shame  and  dishonour,  he  undertook.  For  levying  a  nu- 
merous host  of  men,  he  entered  the  Athenian  territories,  where 
both  he  and  his  whole  ymy  were  totally  defeated,  by  an  inconsider- 
able number  of  men,  under  the  conduct  of  Miltiades,  in  that  far 
mous  battle  of  Marathon.  This  victory  was  obtained  twenty  years 
after  Hippias's  expulsion.  And  thus  the  Athenians  recovered  their 
laws  and  liberties,  about  sixty-eight  years  after  they  had  been  de- 
prived of  them  by  Pisbtratus. 

After  this  success,  they  continued  in  a  flourishioig  Condition  for 
three-and-thirty  years,  but  then  the  scene  changed  and  reduced 
them  almost  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  fortune.  Xerxes,  in  revenge  of 
his  predecessor's  defeat,  invaded  flieir  territories  with  an  army  (as 
some  say)  of  seventeen  hundred  thousand  men,  and  forced  then 
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to  quit  their  city,  and  leave  it  a  prey  to  the  insuldog  barbariaiilty 
vho  took  it  without  any  considerable  resistance,  and  laid  it  in 
ashes;  and  in  the  year  followii:^,  his  lieutenant  Mardonius,  in  imi- 
"  tadon  of  his  master's  example,  burned  it  a  second  time.  But  these 
storms  were  soon  blown  over,  by  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  The* 
mistoctes  and  Aristides,  who  totally  defeated  the  Persian  fleet  at 
Salamis,  and  seconded  that  victory  by  another  of  no  less  import- 
ance over  Mardonius  at  Platssa,  whereby  the  barbarians  were  quite 
driven  out  of  Greece,  and  Athens  restored  to  her  ancient  govern- 
ment, arising  out  of  her.  ruins  more  bright  and  glorious  than  ever 
she  had  been  before. 

But  the  state  suffered  some  alterations  ;  for,  first,  Aristides,  a 
person  <as  Plutarch  assures  us)  of  a  mean  extraction,  and  meaner 
fortune,  being,  in  consideration  of  his  eminent  virtues,  and  signal 
services  to  the  commonwealth,  preferred  to  the  dignity  of  an  ar- 
chon,  repealed  Solon's  laws,  by  which  the  ewrif,  or  lowest  order  of 
people^  were  made  incapable  of  bearing  any  office  in  the  govern- 
ment. And  after  him,  Pericles,  having  lessened  the  power  of  the 
areopagites,  brought  in  a  confused  ochlocracy,  whereby  the  po- 
pulace and  basest  of  the  rabble  obtained  as  great  a  share  in  the  go* 
vemment  as  persons  of  the  highest  birth  and  quality. 

Notwithstanding  these  alterations  at  home,  all  things  were  car- 
.ried  on  with  great  success  abroad.  The  Athenians,  by  the  help  of 
their  fieet,  on  which  they  laid  out  their  whole  strength,  when 
Xerxes  forced  them  to  quit  their  city,  became  sole  lords  of  the  sea, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  ^gean 
islands ;  and  having  either  forced  the  rest  of  the  Grecians  into  sub- 
jection, or  awed  them  into  a  confederacy,  went  on  conquerors  to 
the  borders  of  Sgypt,  and  had  (as  Aristophanes  reports)  a  thou- 
aand  cities  under  their  dominions.  % 

But  afterwards,  things  succeeding  ill  in  Sicily,  under  the  com* 
fliand  of  Nicias,  and  some  other  troubles  arising  in  the  common* 
M^ealtb,  the  principal  men  of  Athens,  beuig  wearied  with  the  peo* 
pie's  insolency,  took  this  opportunity  to  change  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, ^nd  bring  the  sovereignty  into  the  hands  of  a  few.  To 
which  purpose,  conspiring  with  the  captains  tliat  were  abroad, 
4hey  caused  them  to  set  up  an  aristocracy  in  the  towns  of  their 
coqfederates ;  and  in  the  meantime,  some  that  were  most  likely 
to  oppose  this  innoyation^  being  slain  at  Athens,  the  commonalty 
,were  so  dismayed,  that  none  diurst  open  his  mouth  against  the 
fonspicators^  whose  number  they  knevf  not ;  but  every  man  waa 
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afraid  of  his  neighboitr,  lest  he  should  have  a  hand  in  the  plot. 
In  this  general  consternation,  the  government  of  Athens  was  usurp- 
ed by  four  hundred,  who,  preserving  in  show  the  ancient  form  of 
proceeding,  caused  all  matters  to  be  propounded  to  the  people, 
and  concluded  upon  by  the  greater  part  of  the  voices ;  but  die 
things  propounded  were  only  such  as  had  been  first  agreed  upon 
among  themselves ;  neither  had  the  commonalty  any  other  liber- 
ty dian  only  that  of  approving  and  giving  consent ;  for  whoso- 
ever presumed  to  take  upon  him  any  farther,  was  quickly  dis- 
patched out  of  the  way,  and  no  enquiry  made  after  the  murderers* 
By  these  means  many  decrees  were  made,  all  tending  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  new  authority,  which,  nevertheless,  endured  not 
long :  for  the  fleet  and  army,  which  were  then  at  the  isle  of  Sa- 
mos,  altogether  detesting  these  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  four 
hundred  usurpers,  recalled  Alcibiades  from  his  banishment ;  and, 
partly  out  of  fear  of  him,  partly  because  they  found  die  citizens 
incensed  against  them,  the  tyrants  voluntarily  resigned  their  audio- 
rity,  and  went  into  banishment. 

Yet  was  not  this  alteration  of  government  a  full  restitution  of 
the  sovereign  command  to  the  people,  or  whole  body  of  the  city, 
but  only  to  five  thousand,  whom  the  four  hundred  (when  their 
authority  began)  had  pretended  to  take  to  them  as  assistants  in  the 
government ;  herein  seeming  to  do  little  or  no  wrong  to  the  com- 
monalty, who  seldom  assembled  in  a  greater  number ;  and  there- 
fore no  decrees  were  passed  in  the  name  of  the  four  hundred,  but 
all  was  said  to  be  done  by  the  five  thousand ;  and  the  usurpers 
were  called  fsays  Plato  <)  Uv^xtLKirj^Xi^iy  rtt^mKU$«t  H  irm^  five 
thousand,  though  they  did  npt  exceed  four  hundred.  But  now, 
when  the  power  was  come  indeed  into  the  hands  of  so  many,  it 
was  soon  agreed  that  Alcibiades  and  his  friends  should  be  recalled 
from  exile  by  the  citizeus,  as  they  had  before  been  by  the  soldiers; 
and  that  the  army  at  Samos  should  be  requested  to  undertake  the 
government,  which  was  forthwith  reformed  according  to  the  sol- 
diers^ desire. 

This  establishment  of  affairs  at  home  was  immediately  seconded 
with  good  success  from  abroad  ;  for,  by  the  help  of  Alcibiades, 
they  in  a  short  time  obtained  several  very  important  victories ;  but 
the  giddy  multitude  being  soon  after  incensed  against  him,  he  was 
banished  a  second  time  ^.  His  absence  had  always  before  been 
fatal  to  the  Athenians,  but  never  so  much  so  as  at  this  time ;  for 
f  Akibuide.       H  Diod,  Sic.  Ub,  s&  X«noph.  Bist.  Gnw.  lib.  iiJoitiibliUlw 
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their  Davy  at  iEgosrPotamos,  through  the  carelessneas  of  thecom* 
manders,  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  L^sander^  the  Lacedae^ 
inouian  admiral,  who  took  and  sunk  almost  the  whole  fleet ;  so 
that  of  two  or  ^hree  hundred  sail  of  ships,  there  escaped  not  above 
eight. 

After  this  victory,  Lysander  joiniiig  his  own  forces  with  those 
of  Agis  and  Pausanias,  kings  of  Sparta,  mfirched  directly  to  Athens, 
which  was  surrendered  to  them  upon  terms,  whereby  the  Atheni- 
ans obliged  themselves  to  pull  down  the  long  walls,  by  which  the 
city  was  joined  to  the  Piraeeus  or  havetf,  and  deliver  up  all  their 
naval  forces,  only  ten,  or,  as  some  say,  twelve  ships  excepted. 
Nay,  there  was  a  consultation  held,  whether  the  city  should  be 
utterly  destroyed,  and  the  land  about  it  laid  waste ;  and  Agis  had 
carried  it  in  the  affirmative,  had  not  Lysander  opposed  him,  urg- 
ing,, diat  one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece  ought  not  to  be  plucked  out. 
However,  he  forced  diem  to  alter  their  form  of  government,  and 
change  their  democracy  into  an  oligarchy ;  a  state  ever  afiected  by 
the  Lacedaemonians. 

In  compliance,  therefore,  with  the  commands  of  their  conquer- 
ors, the  people  of  Athens  chose  thirty  governors,  commonly  called 
thirtt^  tyrants,  the  names  of  which  you  may  see  in  Xenophon. 
These  were  chosen  with  a  design  to  compile  a  body  of  their  laws, 
and  make  a  collection  of  such  ancient  statutes  as  were  fittest  to  be 
put  in  practice  in  that  juncture  of  affairs,  which  were  called  tuttni 
flfAPty  or  new  laws*  And  to  this  charge  was  annexed  the  supreme 
authcnity;  and  the  whole  government  of  the  city  intrusted  in 
their  hands.  At  first  they  seemed  to  proceed  with  some  show  of 
justice ;  and  apprehending  such  troublesome  fellows  as  were  odi- 
ous to  the  city,  but  could  not  be  taken  hold  of  by  the  laws,  con. 
demned  them  to  death.  But  having  afterwards  obtained  a  guard 
from  the  Spartans,  to  secure  the  city,  as  was  pretended,  to  their 
obedience,  they  soon  discovered  what  they  had  been  'aiming  at ; 
for  they  sought  no  more  after  base  and  detested  perscMis,  but  in- 
vaded the  leading  and  principal  men  of  the  city,  sending  armed 
men  from  bouse  to  house,  to  dispatch  such  as  were  like  to  make 
any  head  against  their  government.  And  to  add  the  greater 
strength  to  their  party,  and  colour  to  their  proceedings,  they  se- 
lected three  thousand  of  such  citizens  as  they  thought  fittest  for 
their  purpose^  aud  gave  them  some  part  of  the  public  authority, 
disarming  all  the  rest.  Being  confirmed  with  this  accession  of 
strength,  they  proceeded  m  their  bloody  designs  with  more  heat 
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«nd  Tigottr  than  before,  putting  to  death  all  that  were  possessed  of 
estates,  without  any  form  of  justice,  or  so  much  as  any  the  least 
pique  or  grudge  against  them,  only  that  their  riches  might  fall 
into  their  hands.      Nay,  so  far  were  they  transported  with  cruelty 
and  covetousnets,  that  they  agreed  that  every  one  of  them  should 
name  his  man,  upon  whose  goods  he  should  seize,  by  putting  the 
owner  to  death  ;  and  when  Theramenes,  one  of  their  own  number, 
professed  his  detestation  of  so  horrid  a  design,  they  condemned 
him  forthwith;  and  compelled  him  to  drink  poison.     This  Thera- 
,  menes  was  at  the  first  a  mighty  stickler  for  the  tyrants  authority ; 
but  when  they  began  to  abuse  it,  by  defending  such  outrageous 
practices,  no  man  more  violently  opposed  it  than  he ;  and  this  got 
him  the  nickrimmeofHoh^ff,  or  Jack  of  both  sides,  i  yit^  »^^0^ro; 
u^omtr  (ih  r«7f  xoit/f  i^f  tri^ai^  h*ti,  from  cothumus,  wbich  was  a 
kind  of  shoe  that  fitted  both  feet. 

At  length  the  Athenians,  to  die  number  of  seventy,  that  bad  fled 
to  Tliebes,  going  voluntarily  into  banishment  to  secure  themselves 
from  the  tyrants,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  them^  and, 
under  the  conduct  of  Thrasybulus,  seized  upon  Pyle,  a  strong 
castle  in  the  territory  of  Athens ;  and  increasing  their  strength  and 
numbers  by  little  and  little,  so  far  prevailed  against  them,  that 
they  were  forced  to  r^rc  to  Sparta,  and  then  all  their  laws  were 
repealed,  and  the  upstart  form  of  government  utterly  dissolved. 
And  Aus  the  Athenians  regained  their  liberty,  and  were  re-esta- 
blished in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  lands  and  fortunes,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  94th  Olympiad.     And  to  prevent  all  future 
jealousies  and  quarrels  amongst  themselves,  they  proclaimed  an 
*AfivnrU,  or  act  of  oblivion,  whereby  all  that  had  been  concerned 
in  the  outrages  and  barbarities  committed  during  the  sovereignty 
of  the  tyrants,  were  admitted  to  pardon. 

Thrasybulus  having  thus  freed  his  country  from  the  heavy  yoke 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  Conon  established  it  in  all  its  ancient  privi- 
leges and  immunities,  by  another  signal  victory  at  Cnidus,  wherein 
he  gave  a  total  defeat  to  the  Lacedsmonian  fleet.  And  having  by 
tfab  means  regained  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  they  began  again 
to  take  courage,  and  aimed  now  at  nothing  less  than  the  restora- 
tion of  Athens  to  her  ancient  glory :  and  fortune  was  not  wanting 
in  some  measure  to  further  their  great  design  ;  for  they  not  only 
reduced  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  Byzantium,  Cbalcedon,  and  other 
places  thereabouts  to  their  former  obedience,  but  raised  Athens 
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once  more  to  be  the  most  potent,  and  the  principal  city  in  aU 
Greece. 

In  this  state  she  continued  for  some  years,  till  the  Tbebans,  who 
had  been  raised  from  one  of  the  most  inconsiderable  states  in 
Greece,  to  great  power,  by  the  wise  conduct  and  great  courage  of 
Epaminoudas,  put  a  stop  to  her  grandeur,  and  disputed  the  sove* 
reignty  with  her.  But  this  contest  was  soon  decided  by  the  hasty 
death  of  Eparainondas,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Matinea,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  Theban  greatness ;  which,  as  it  was  raised  and 
maintained,  so  it  likewise  perished  with  that  great  man.  So  great 
alterations  are  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  one  man  able  to  effect 
in  the  affairs  of  m  hole  kingdoms. 

The  death  of  Epaminondas  proved  no  less  fatal  to  the  Athe- 
nians than  the  Thebans ;  for  now  there  being  none  whose  yirtues 
they  could  emulate,  or  whose  power  they  could  fear,  they  lorded 
it  without  a  rival ;  and  being  gluttfsd  with  too  much  prosperity, 
gave  themselves  over  to  idleness  and  luxury.  They  slighted  the 
virtue  of  their  ancestors  ;  their  hard  and  thrifty  way  of  living  they 
laughed  at ;  the  public  revenues,  which  used  to  be  employed  iq 
paying  the  fleets  and  armies,  they  expended  upon  games  and  sports, 
and  lavishly  profused  them  iu  sumpti^ous  preparations  for  festi- 
vals ;  they  took  greater  pleasure  in  going  to  the  theatre,  and  hear- 
ing the  insipid  jents  of  the  comedian,  than  in  manly  exercises  and 
feats  of  war ;  preferred  a  mimiC;  or  a  stage-player,  before  the  most 
valiant  and  experienced  captain :  nay,  they  were  so  besotted  with 
their  pleasures,  that  diey  made  it  capital  for  any  man  to  propose 
the  re-establishing  their  army,  or  converting  the  public  revenues  to 
the  maintenance  of  it,  as  libanius  observes  ^ 

This  degenerate  disposition  of  theirs,  and  the  rest  of  the  Greeks, 
who  were  also  drowned  in  the  same  security,  gaVe  opportunity  and 
leisure  to  Philip,  who  had  been  educated  under  the  discipline  of 
Epaminondas  and'  Pelopidas,  to  raise  the  Macedonians  from  i^ 
mean  and  obscure  condition  to  the  empire  of  all  Greece  and  Asia} 
as  Justin  hath  observed^.  And  this  design  was  projected  and  be- 
gun by  Philip,  but  achieved  and  perfected  by  his  son^  Alexandec 
Jthe  Great. 

I  Aigunent.  «d  Olyatlusc  1.  j  Histor.  lib.  vl  cap.  9. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  State  of  Athens,  from  Philip  ofMacedon  to  its  Delivery 

by  the  Romans. 

X  HE  AtheiuanSi  and  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  made  some  resist 
ance  agaiust  the  victorious  arms  of  Philip,  but  were  overthrown 
in  a*  pitched  battle  at  Chsronea,  in  the  third  year  qf  the  1 10th 
Olympiad.  This  defeat  put  an  end  to  the  Grecian  glory,  and  inr 
a  great  measure  to  their  liberty,  whicb^  for  so  many  ages,  and 
against  the  most  puissant  monarchs,  they  had  pr^eserved  entire  till 
that  time,  but  were  never  again  able  to  recover  it.  However,  Phi* 
lip,  to  the  end  he  might  be  declared  captain-g^peral  qf  Greecft 
agaunst  the  Persians,  without  any  further  trouble,  and  strengthen 
his  army  by  the  accession  of  their  forces,  was  content  to  forbear 
any  farther  attempt  upon  the  Athenians,  and  to  permit  them  to 
enjoy  a  show  of  liberty. 

No  sooner  was  Philip  dead,  dian  they  revolted,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  free  themselves  from  the  Macedonian  yoke ;  but  were  easily 
brought  into  subjection  by  Alexander,  and  as  easily  obtained  par- 
don of  him,  being  then  very  eager  of  invading  Persia,  and  un- 
willii^  to  be  diverted,  by  taking  revenge  upon  those  petty  states, 
from  a  more  noble  and  glorious  enterprise.      And  during  his  life 
they  continued  quiet,  not  daring  to  move  so  much  as  their  tongues 
against  him.      Only  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  when  he 
was  busied  in  the  wars  with  remote  countries,  and  not  at  leisure  to 
take  notice  of  every  little  opposition,  they  refused  to  entertain  the 
banished  persons,  whom  Alexander  had  commanded  should  be  re- 
stored in  all  the  cities  of  Greece.     However,  they  durst  not  break 
out  into  open  rel>ellion  ;  but  gave  secret  orders  to  Leosthenes,  one 
of  their  captains,  tq  levy  an  army  in  his  own  name,  and  be  ready 
whenever  they  shoiild  )i^ve  occasion  for  him  :  Leosthenes  obeyed 
their  commands,  and  as  sooq  as  certain  news  was  brought,  that 
Alexaiider  was  dead  in  Persia,  being  joined  by  some  others  of  the 
Grecian  states,  proclaimed  opeq  war  against  the  Macedonians,  in 
defence  of  the  liberty  of  Greece.     But  bpingin  the  epd  totally  de- 
feated by  Antipater,  they  were  forced  to  entertain  a  garrison  in 
Muuychia^  and  submit  to  what  condition  the  conqueror  pleased 
to  impose  upon  them.      He  therefore  changed  their  form  of  go- 
vernment,   and  instituted  an  oligarchy,    depriving  all  those  that 
were  not  worth  two  thousand  drachms  of  the  right  of  suffrage ; 
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and  the  better  to  keep  them  quiet,  all  mutinous  and  disaffected 
persons  he  transplanted  into  Thrace.  And  by  this  means  the  su- 
preme power  came  into  the  hands  of  about  nine  thousand. 

About  four  years  after,  Antipater  died,  and  the  city  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Cassander,  who  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of 
Macedon.  From  him  they  made  many  attempts  to  free  them- 
selves, and  regain  their  beloved  democracy,  but  were  in  the 
end  forced  to  submit  themselves,  in  the  third  year  of.  the  I  loth 
Olympiad,  and  accept  of  a  garrison  like  to  that  which  Antipater 
had  imposed  upon  them,  to  live  tinder  the  same  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  obey  any  person  that  the  conqueror  should  nominate  to 
the  suprenie  power  in  it.  The  man  appointed  to  be  their  gover- 
nor was  Demetrius  the  Pbalerean,  who,  as  Diogenes  Laertius"^ 
reports,  was  of  the  family  of  Couon,  and  studied  philosophy  under 
Theophrastus.  He  used  them  with  all  possible  kindness  and  mo- 
deration, enlarged  their  revonuoo,  booutilted  their  city  with  mag- 
nificent structures,  and  restored  it  almost  to  its  former  lustre ;  and 
they  in  requital  of  these  favours,  bestowed  on  him  all  the  honours 
which  in  so  poor  a  condition  they  were  able  to  give,  erecting  to 
him  three  hundred  statues,  according  to  the  number  of  days  in  the 
Attic  year,  most  of  which  were  on  horseback  ^  But  all  this  w«(s  the 
effect  of  flattery  and  dissimulation,  rather  than  any  real  respect  to 
him ;  all  his  moderation,  all  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  on 
them  could  not  beget  in  them  any  sincere  affection  for  him  ;  they 
still  hated  him,  though  they  had  no  other  reason  for  it  than  that 
he  was  set  over  tbeni  by  Cassander ;  and  though  their  power  was 
gone,  yet  their  spirits  were  still  too  high  to  brook  any  thing  that 
savoured  of  tyranny.  And  this  in  a  few  years  was  made  manifest ; 
for  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  took  up 
arms,  as  was  pretended,  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  Greece,  they 
received  him  with  loud  acclamations,  and  all  possible  expressions 
of  joy  ;  compelled  the  Phalereanto  secure  himself  by  flight,  in  bis 
absence  condemned  him  to  die,  and  lay  in  wait  to  apprehend  him, 
.and  bring  him  to  execution  ;  and  when  they  could  not  compass 
his  person,  vented  their  rage  and  malice  upon  his  statues,  which 
they  pulled  down  wiih  the  greatest  detestation  and  abhorrence, 
breaking  some  to  nieces,  selling  others,  and  drowning  others ;  so 
that  of  three  hundred  there  was  none  left  remainuig,  exbept  only 
pne  in  the  citadel,  as  the  fore-mentioned  author  had  reported. 
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Demetrias  Poliorcetes  hsTiDg  gotten  possession  of  the  city^  re* 
stored  to  the  Athenians  their  popular  government,  bestowed  upon 
diem  fifteen  dionsand  measures  of  wheati  and  such  a  quantity  of 
timber  as  would  enable  them  to  build  an  hundred  gulleys  for  the 
defence  of  their  city,  and  left  them  in  full  possession  of  their  Ii« 
berty,  without  any  garrison  to  keep  them  in  obedience.  And  so 
transported  were  the  Athenians  with  this  deliverance,  that  by  a 
wild  and  extravagant  gratitude,  they  bestowed  upon  Demetrius 
and  Antigonus,  not  only  the  title  of  kings,  though  that  was  a 
name  they  had  hitherto  declined,  but  called  them  their  tutelar 
deities  and  deliverers ;  they  instituted  priests  to  them ;  enacted  a 
law,  that  the  ambassadors  whom  they  should  send  to  them,  should 
have  the  same  style  and  character  with  those  who  were  accustom- 
ed to  be  sent  to  Delphi,  to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  Pythian  Apol- 
lo, or  to  Ellis  to  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  to  perform  the  Grecian 
solemnities,  and  make  oblations  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of 
their  city,  whom  they  called  &ut^«l.  They  appointed  lodgings 
for  Demetrius  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  consecrated  an  altar 
in  the  place  where  he  first  alighted  from  his  chariot,  calling  it  the 
altar  of  Demetrius  the  Alighter,  and  added  infinite  other  instances 
of  the  most  gross  and  sordid  flattery,  of  which  Plutarch  '^  and 
others  give  us  a  large  account*;  for  (says  a  learned  modem  author) 
the  Athenians  having  forgotten  how  to  employ  their  hands,  made 
up  that  defect  with  their  tongues ;  converting  to  base  flattery  that 
eloquence  which  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors  had  suited  unto 
more  manly  arguments. 

But  afterwards,  when  Demetrius's  fortune  began  to  decline,  he 
was  no  longer  their  god,  or  their  deliverer,  but  in  requital  of  all 
his  former  kindnesses,  they  basely  deserted  him,  denied  him  en- 
trance into  their  city,  and,  by  a  popular  edict,  made  it  death  for 
any  person  so  much  as  to  propose  a  treaty  or  accommodation  with 
him.'  Then  the  city  being  embroiled  in  civil  dissensions,  one 
Lachares  seized  the  government,  but  upon  the  approach  of  De- 
metrius, was  forced  to  quit  his  new  usurped  autiiority,  and  pre- 
serve himself  by  a  timely  flight. 

Thus  they  were  a  second  lime  in  the  possession  of  Demetrius, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  former  shameful  ingratitude,  received 
them  again  into  favour,  bestowed  upon  them  an  hundred  thousand 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  to  ingratiate  himself  the  more  with  Aem, 
advanced  such  persons  to  public  ofiices  as  he  knew  to  be  most  ac- 

^  Pemetrio. 
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ceptable  to  the  people.  This  unexpected^eoerosity  transported 
them  so  far  beyond  themselves,  that  at  the  motion  of  Dromoplidea 
an  oratori  it  was  decreed  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  people, 
that  the  haven  of  Pirseus^  and  the  castle  of  Munychia^  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius,  to  dispose  of  them  as  he  pleased* 
And  he  having  learned  by  their  former  inconstancy,  not  to  rqiose 
too  much  trust  ip  such  humble  servants,  put  strong  garrisons  iuU> 
those  two  places,  and  by  his  own  authority  placed  a  third  in  the 
JMuseuro,  to  the  eod  (says  Plutarch)  that  those  people  who  had 
shewed  so  much  levity  in  their  dispositions  might  be  kept  in  sub- 
jection, and  not  by  their  future  perfidies  be  able  to  divert  him  from 
the  proseputioq  of  other  enterprises. 

But  all  this  care  was  pot  sufi^ient  tq  keep  a  people,  restless  and 
impatient  of  any  thing  t^iat  savoured  of  servitude,  in  obedience ; 
for  Demetrius's  power  being  ag^iq  diminished  |iy  divers  bad  suc- 
cesses, they  made  another  revolt,  expelled  his  garrisouji  and  pro- 
claimed liberty  to  all  Athenians ;  and  to  do  him  the  greater  dis- 
grace, they  displaced  JDiphilius,  who  was  that  year  the  priest  of 
two  tutelar  deities,  that  is,  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  and  by 
an  edict  of  the  people  restored  the  priesthood  to  its  ancient  form. 
Again,  Demetrius  having  recovered  himself  a  little,  and  being 
justly  enraged  against  them  for  their  Tepeated  perfidies,  laid  close 
siege  tQ  the  city,  but  by  the  persuasion  of  Craterus,  the  philoso- 
plier,  was  wrought  upon  to  quit  it,  and  leave  them  once  more  in 
possession  of  their  freedom. 

Some  time  after  this,  Demetrius  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Antigonus  Gonatus,  who  again  recovered  Athens,  put  a  garrison 
into  it,  and  left  it  in  the  hands  of  his  successor :  but  upon  the 
death  of  Demetrius,  the  soit  of  Gonatus,  the  Athenians  made  an- 
other attempt  to  regain  their  liberty,  and  called  in  Aratus  to  tlieir 
assistance,  who,  though  he  had  been  signally  affronted  by  them, 
and  Iain  a  long  time  bed-rid  of  an  infirmity,  yet  rather  than  fail 
the  city  in  a  time  of  need,  was  carried  thither  in  a  litter,  -and  pre- 
vailed with  Diogenes  the  governor,  to  deliver  up  the  Pirseeus, 
Munychia,  Salamis,  and  Sunium,  to  the  Athenians,  in  considera- 
tion of  an  hundred  and  fifty  talents,  whereof  Aratus  himself  gave 
twenty  to  the  city.  Of  all  these  changes  and  successes  we  have  a 
Iprge  account  in  Pausanias,  Plutarch,  and  Diodorus. 

Kot  long  after  this  re-establishment,  they  quarrelled  with  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon,  who  reduced  them  to  great  extremities,  laid 
waste  their  country,  pulled  down  all  the  temples  in  the  villages 
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airoond  Athens^  destroyed  all  their  stately  edifices,  and  caused  )m 
soldiers  to  break  in  pieces  the  very  stones,  that  they  might  not  be 
serviceable  in  the  reparation  of  them ;  all  which  losses,  with  a 
great  many  aggravations,  are  elegantly  set  forth  in  an  oration  of 
the  Athenian  ambassadors  to  the  JEtolians,  in  Livy  ".  But  die 
Romans  coming  to  their  assistance,  Philip  was  forced  to  forsake 
his  enterprise,  and,  being  afterwards  entirely  defeated,  left  die 
Grecians  in  a  full  possemop  of  their  liberty,  w^iich,  at  least  some 
show  of  it,  tjiey  enjoyed  many  years,  under  the  Roman  protection. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Slate  of  Athens,  from  its  Confederacy  nrith  lUnne  to 

Con^antine  the  Great. 

JL  HE  Grecians,  and  others  that  put  themselves  under  the  Roman 
protection,  though  they  gUded  their  condition  with  the  specious 
name  of  liberty,  yet  were  no  farther  free  than  it  pleased  those  in 
whose  power  they  were.  They  were  governed  indeed  by  their  own 
laws,  and  had  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  magistrates ;  yet 
their  laws  were  of  small  force,  if  they  seemed  any  way  to  oppose 
the  Roman  interest  and  good  pleasure  ;  and  in  the  election  of  ma- 
gistrates, and  ordering  piiblic  affairs,  though  every  man  might 
give  his  vpice  which  way  he  pleased,  yet  if  he  thwarted  the  Ro- 
man designs,  or  was  cold  in  his  affection  to  them,  or  (which  was 
all  one)  but  warm  in  the  defence  of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of 
his  country,  he  was  looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye,  as  a  favourer 
of  rebellion,  and  an  enemy  to  the  Romans. 

And,  for  no  other  reason,  a  thousand  of  the  most  emment  Acbae- 
ans,  without  any  charge,  or  so  much  as  suspicion  of  treachery, 
were  sent  prisoners  to  Rome  ;  where,  notwithstanding  all  the  testi- 
monies of  their  innocence,  and  the  solicitations  of  their  country, 
which  never  ceased  to  importune  the  senate  for  their  liberty^  they 
endured  an  imprisonment  of  seventeen  yea|(|^  ^hich  being  expir- 
ed, to  the  nuifiber  of  thirty  of  them  were  released,  amongst  whom 
was  Polybius,  from  whose  impartial  history  we  have  an  account 
of  all  these  proceedings,  which*  their  own  historians  endeavour  to 
palliate,  though  they  cannot  deny  them ;  all  the  rest  either  died 

^  Labi  SQL  c«p«  SI. 
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ki  priMn^  or^  upon  attempting  to  make  their  escape^  suffered  as 
malefactors. 

And  by  these  and  such  like  meaaS|  whilst  some  sought  by  flat- 
tery and  compliance  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  favour  of  the 
Ronians,  others  out  of  fear  and  cowardice  resolved  to  swim  with 
the  stream,  and  those  few  that  had  courage  and  resolution  to  ap- 
pear for  their  country,  were  little  Regarded.  Every  thing  was  car- 
ried on  according  to  the  desire  of  the  Romans ;  and  if  any  thing 
happened  contrary  to  it,  their  agents  presently  made  an  appeal  to 
the  senate,  which  reserved  to  themselves  a  power  of  receiving  such 

like  compl^ititoy  mnd  determining  ••  they  thaaght  convenient ;  mnd 

they  that  would  not  submit  to  this  decision  were  proceeded  against 
as  enemies,  and  forced  by  power  of  arms  into  obedience.  No  war 
was  to  be  begun,  no  peace  to  be  concluded,  nor  scarce  their  own 
country  to  be  defended,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  se- 
nate :  they  were  obliged  to  pay  what  taxes  the  senate  thought  fit 
to  impose  upon  them ;  nay,  the  Roman  officers  sometimes  took 
the  liberty  of  raising  contributions  of  their  own  accord.  And 
though  in  the  Macedonian  war,  upon  several  just  complaints  made 
against  them,  the  senate  was  forced  to  put  forth  a  decree,  that  no 
Grecian  should  be  obliged  to  pay  any  contribution  besides  such  as 
was  levied  by  their  order ;  yet  if  any  man  refused  to  answer  the 
demands  of  any  Roman  officer,  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  encou- 
rager  of  sedition,  and  in  the  end  fared  little  better  than  those  that 
broke  out  into  open  rebellion. 

In  this  state  stood  the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  under  the  Roman 
government :  and,  whether  in  consideration  of  the  easiness  of  this 
yoke,  if  compared  with  that  which  tiie  Macedonians  imposed  upon 
them,  or  through  meanness  of  8pirit>  contracted  by  being  Icoig  ac- 
customed to  misfortunes,  or  for  want  of  power  to  assert  their  liber- 
ty^  or  for  all  these  reasons,  they  patiently  submitted  themselves, 
seeming  well  satisfied  with  the  enjoyment  of  this  slavish  freedom, 
:  which  in  a  few  ages  before  they  would  have  rejected  with  the 
greatest  indignation,  and  endeavoured  to  deliver  themselves  from 
it,  though  their  lives  ^d  the  remainder  of  their  fortunes  should 
have  been  hazarded  inthe enterprise. 

And  from  this  time  to  the  war  with  Mithridates  they  continued 
without  any  remarkable  alteration^ ;  but  either  by  the  persuasions 
of  Ariston  the  philosopher,  or  out  of  fear  of  Mithridates's  army^ 
they  had  the  bad  fortune  to  take  his  part,  and  receive  Archestra- 
tus,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  within  their  walb ,-  at  which  Sylla  be- 
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log  enraged,  laid  siege  to  the  city,  took  it,  and  committed  so 
merciless  a  slaughter,  that  the  very  channels  in  the  streets  flowed 
with  blood.  At  this  time  the  Piraeeus  and  Munycfaia  were  burned 
to  the  ground,  their  walls  demolished,  their  ancient  monuments 
destroyed,  and  the  whole  city  so  defaced,  that  it  was  never  able  to 
recover  its  former  beauty  till  the  time  of  Adrian  ^. 

This  storm  being  blown  over,  they  lived  in  peace  till  the  time  of 
the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  in  which  they  sided 
with  Pompey,  and  were  very  closely  besieged  by  Q.  Fusius  Calenusi, 
Caesar's  lieutenant,  who  spoiled  and  destroyed  all  the  adjacent 
country,  and  seized  upon  the  Piraeus,  being  at  that  time  unforti- 
fied, and  a  place  of  little  strength.  But  news  being  brought  that 
Pompey  was  totally  routed,  they  yielded  themselves  into  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror,  who,  according  to  his  wonted  generosity,  receiv- 
ed them  into  favour ;  and  this  he  did  out  of  respect  to  the  glory 

f 

and  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  giving  out  that  he  pardoned  the  liv- 
ing for  the  sake  of  the  dead,  as  Dion  Cassius  reports  i*. 

But  it  seems  they  still  retained  some  sparks,  at  least,  of  their  old 
love  for  popular  government ;  for  when  Cassar  was  dead,  they  join- 
ed themselves  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  his  murderers ;  and  besides 
other  honours  done  to  them,  placed  their  statues  nest  to  those  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  two  famous  patriots,  that  defended 
the  liberty  of  their  country  against  the  tyranny  of  PisisUntus's  sons. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  being  defeated,  they 'went  over  to  Antony, 
who  behaved  himself  very  obligingly  towards  them  and  the  rest  of 
the  Grecians,  being  fond,  saith  Plutarch  ^,  of  being  styled  a  lover 
of  Greece,  but  above  all  in  being  called  a  lover  of  Athens,  to 
which  city  he  made  considerable  presents  ;  and,  as  others  tell  us, 
gave  the  Athenians  the  dominion  of  the  islands  of  Tenus,  .S^ina, 
Icus,  Cea,  Sciathes,  and  Peparethus. 

Augustus  having  overcome  Antony,  handled  them  a  little  more 
severely,  for  their  ingratitude  to  his  fifither ;  and  besides  some  other 
privileges,  as  that  of  selling  the  freedom  of  the  city,  took  from 
them  the  isle  of  JEgina  '.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign  diey 
began  to  revolt,  but  were  easily  reduced  to  their  former  obedi- 
ence; and  notwithstanding  all  the  cruelties,  ravages,  and  other 
misfortunes  they  had  suffered,  Strabo,  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  Caesar,  tells  us  they  enjoyed  many  privileges,  retained 
their  ancient  form  of  government,  and  lived  in  a  flourishing  coii- 

^  Plutarch.  SyH  Strabo,  L.  ix.  Lndus  Floruf,  L  iii.  c  6.   Appianvsin  Mitluri4. 
P  Lib.  zlii.  4  AnUttio.  '  Dion  Cmmm. 
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dition  in  his  days*.  Aud  Germanicus,  the  adopted  son  of  Tlbe* 
rius,  making  a  journey  that  way^  honoured  them  with  the  prin- 
lege  of  having  a  lictor,  who  was  an  officer  that  attended  upon  the 
chief  magistrates  at  Rome^  and  was  accounted  a  mark  of  sove* 
reign  power. 

In  this  condition  thej  remained^  with  littlft  alteration^  till  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  who  reduced  Attica  and  all  Achaia  to  be  a 
Roman  province,  exacting  tribute  of  Aem,  and  compelling  them 
to  be  governed  by  the  Roman  laws. 

Under  Nerva,  some  shadow,  at  least,  of  liberty  was  restored 
them ;  but  they  were  still  under  the  government  of  a  proconsul, 
and  received  most  of  their  laws  from  the  emperor,  who  also  no* 
minated  the  professors  in  their  public  schools,  and  appointed  them 
archons :  and  hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  Adrian,  before  his  ad« 
vancement  to  the  empire,  was  invested  in  that  office.  In  the  same 
state  they  continued  in  Trajan's  time,  as  appears  from  an  epistle 
of  Pliny  to  Maximus,  who  was  sent  to  govern  Achaia,  wherein  he 
idvised  him  to  use  his  power  with  moderation,  and  tells  him  in 
particular  of  the  Athenians,  that  it  would  be  a  barbarous  piece  of 
inhumanity  to  deprive  them  of  that  shadow  and  name  of  liberty 
which  was  all  that  remained  to  them  ^ 

But  notwithstanding  the  peace  and  privileges  they  enjoyed  un- 
der these  and  other  emperors  of  Rome,  they  were  never  abfe  to  re* 
pair  diose  vast  losses  they  had  suffered  under  Sylla,  till  the  reign 
of  Adrian,  who,  in  the  time  of  his  being  archon,  took  a  particular 
afiection  to  thb  city ;  and  when  he  was  promoted  to  be  emperor, 
granted  them  very  lai^e  privileges,  gave  them  just  and  moderate 
laws,  bestowed  on  them  a  large  donative  of  money,  and  annual 
provisions  of  com,  and  the  whole  island  of  Cephalenia;  repaired 
their  old  decayed  castles,  and  restored  them  to  dieir  ancient  splen- 
dour, and  added  one  whole  region  of  new  buildings  at  his  own 
charge,  which  he  called  Adrianopolis,  and  New  Athens,  as  ap- 
pears as  well  from  other  records,  as  also  from^  an  inscription  upon 
an  aqueduct,  begun  by  this  emperor,  and  finished  by  hb  successor 
Antoninus. 

IMP.  CASAR.  T.  JELIVS,  HADRIANUS.  ANTONINU& 

AUG.  PIUS.  CO&  III.  TRIR  POT.  II.  P.  P. 

AQUiEDUCTUM.  IN.  NOVIS.  ATHENIS.  COEPTUM.  A.  DIVO. 

ADBI ANO.  PATRE.  8UO.  CONSUMMAVIT.  DEDICAVITQUE  ▼. 

The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  Antoninus  had  finished  the  aque- 

•  Geogr.  lib.  iJU  c  Flin.  lib.  vil  ^itU  24^  u  Grater,  p.  177. 
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duct  in  New  Athens,  that  had  been  begun  by  hi^  father  and  pre* 
decessor  Hadrian.  And  from  another  of  Gruter's  inscriptions,  it 
appears  that  they  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  second  founder  of 
their  city. 

AI  A  EIZ  AOHNAI  OHSEnX  H  nPIN  nOAIS 

Al  A  filZ  AAPIANOT  K  OTXI  OHSExis  hoAIX  '^. 

The  substance  of  which  is,  that  Athens  was  formerly  the  city  of 
Theseus,  but  New  Athens  belongs  to  Adrian.  Many  other  privi- 
leges this  emperor  granted  them,  which  were  continued  and  en- 
larged by  his  successors  M.  Antoninus  Pius^  and  M.  Antoninus  the 
jphilosopher,  the  latter  of  which  allowed  them  stipends  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  professors  in  arts  and  sciences,  and  was  him- 
self initiated  amongst  them* 

But  Severus,  having  received  some  afiront  irom  them  when  he 
was  a  private  person,  and  studied  in  Athens,  was  resolved  to  pay 
thefn  home  as  soon  as  he  wad  emperor ;  and  for  no  other  reason, 
as  it  is  thought,  deprived  them  of  a  great  part  of  theit  privities '• 

Valerian  was*  more  favourable  to  them,  and  permitted  them  to 
rebuild  their  city  walls,  which  had  lain  in  rubbish  between  three 
and  four  hundred  years,  from  the  time  that  Sylla  dismantled  them  7. 

But  these  fortifications  could  not  protect  them  from  the  fury  of 
the  Goths,  who  under  Gallienus^  as  Zosmus,  or  Claudius,  as  Ce- 
drenus,  reports,  made  themselves  masters  of  it;  but  were  «oon 
driven  out  of  their  new  conquest  by  Cleodemus,  who,  havin<^ 
escaped  the  fury  o{  those  barbarians,  and  got  together  a  consider- 
able number  of  men  and  ships,  defeated  part  of  them  in  a  sea  fight^ 
and  forced  the  rest  to  quit  the  city,  and  provide  for  their  safety  by 
an  early  flight '.  One  thing  remarkable  Cedrenus  reports  of  the 
Goths,  that  when  they  had  plundered  the  city,  and  heaped  up  an 
infinite  number  of  books,  with  a  design  to  burn  them,  they  desist- 
ed from  that  purpose  for  this  reason,  viz.  that  the  Greeks,  bj 
employing  their  tune  upon  them,  might  be  diverted  from  martial 
affairs. 


CHAP.  Vil. 

0/the  State  of  Athens  from  Constdntinethe  Greats 

JLo WARDS  the  declination  of  the  Roman  greatness,  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  Athens  was  called  by  the  name  of  Xr^mnrhi  i»  e.  Duke ; 

^  Gniter.  p.  ITS.  *  flmtiamifc  r  Zosimiu*  <  Zowuras. 
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but  Constantine  the  Great,  besides  many  other  privileges  granted 
to  the  city,  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  Mfy«$  Xx^mrw^f  or  Grand 
Duke  *•  ConstantiuSj  at  the  request  of  Proseresius,  enlarged  their 
dominions,  by  a  grant  of  several  islands  in  the  Archipelago* 

Under  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths, 
made  an  incursion  into  Greece,  pillaged  and  destroyed  alt  before 
him ;  but  as  Zosimus  reports,  vi^as  diverted  from  his  design  upon 
Athens  by  a  vision,  wherein  the  tutelar  goddess  of  that  city  api. 
peared  to  him  in  armour,  and  in  the  form  of  those  statues  which 
are  dedicated  to  Minerva  the  Protectress,  and  Achilles,  in  the 
same  mamier  that  Homer  represents  him,  when  being  enraged  for 
the  death  of  Patroclus,  he  fell  with  his  utmost  fury  upon  the.  Tro- 
jans **.  But  the  writers  of  those  times  make  no  mention  of  any 
such  thing :  on  the  contmry,  they  tell  us,  that  Athens  suffered  the 
common  fate  of  the  rest  of  Greece ;  and  so  Claudian  reports^ 

Sit  tune  his  <mimis  aeien  coUatafuiaet, 
Prodita  non  tantas  vidisset  Oracia  dadeSf 
Oppida  semoto  Pelopeia  Matte  vigerent; 
Starent  Arcadia^  Harent  Jjacedamnonis  arces; 
Non  mareflagr&tiet  geminumjlagrante  Corintho  i 
Nee  f era  Oecropias  traxittent  vinaUa  matre»^» 

Had  thus  tfa*  embattled  Grecians  dar'd  to  oppos0 

tVith  rage  and  pow'r  divine  their  barbarous  roes, 

Ne*er  hiul  their  land,  of  strength  and  help  berei^ 

To  cruel  conqu'rors  a  rich  prey  been  left. 

fhe  %>artan  land  had  ne'er  such  havoc  seen. 

Its  splendour  ne'er  edips'd,  or  pow'r  depressed  had  been* 

Arcadian  flocks  had  gras'd  untainted  food. 

And  free  from  plnnder  Pelopa'  isle  had  stooj, 

Corinth's  proud  structuret  ne'er  had  felt  the  flames^ 

Kor'griping  chains  enslavM  th'. Athenian  dame&  j.  ▲• 

And  Synesius,  who  lived  in  the  same  age,  tells  us,  there  was  uo«* 
thing  left  in  it  splendid  or  remarkable,  nothing  to  be  admired,  be- 
sides the  famous  Aames  of  ancient  ruins ;  and  that,  as  in  a  sa- 
crifice, when  the  body  is  consumed,  there  remains  nothing  of  the 
beast  but  an  empty  skin ;  so  it  was  in  Athens,  where  all  the  stately 
and  magnificent  structures  were  turned  into  ruinous  heaps,  and 
nothing  but  old  decayed  outsides  left  remaining  ^. 

Theodosius  II.  is  said  to  have  favoured  the  Athenians,  upon 
the  account  of  his  queen  Eudosia,  who  was  an  Athenian  by  birth. 
Justiiiian  also  is  reported  to  have  been  very  kind  to  them ;  but 
from  his  reign,  for  the  space  of  about  seven  hundred  years,  either 
for  want  of  historians  in  ages  so  rude  and  barbarous,  or  because 

*  Julian.  Orat  L  Nicephoitis  Gregoris  Hist  Rom.  lib.  t.  b  Zotimui,  lib.  V. 

^  Claudian.  in  Ruffinum,  ^  ii.  d  Synefltus,  £p.  235. 
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they  lived  in  peace  and  obBcurity,  without  achieving  or  suffering 
any  thing  deserving  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  ;  there  is  no  ac- 
count of  any  thing  that  passed  between  them  till  the  13th  century. 

At  that  time,  Nicetas  tells  us,  Athens  was  in  the  hands  of  Bald- 
win, and  was  besieged  by  one  of  the  generals  of  Theodorus  Las- 
cares,  who  was  then  the  Greek  emperor,  but  he  was  repulsed  with 
loss,  and  forced  to  raise  the  siege.  Not  long  after,  it  was  besieged 
by  the  Marquis  Boni&cius,  who  made  himself  master  of  it  •. 

It  was  afterwards  governed  by  one  Delves,  of  the  house  of  Arra- 
gon ;  and  after  his  death  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bajazet,  emperor 
of  the  Turks  ^.  iUterwards  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  of  Ca- 
talonia, under  the  command  of  Andronicus  Palseologus  the  elder  SL 
And  these  are  the  same  that  Chalcocondylas  calls  Ktxriin^,  and 
reports,  they  were  dispossessed  of  it  by  Reinerius  Acciaiolo^  a 
Florentine^  who,  having  no  Intimate  male  issue,  left  it  by  his  last 
will  and  testament  to  the  state  of  Venice. 

The  Venetians  were  not  loi^  masters  of  it,  being  diitpossessed 
by  Antony,  a  natural  son  of  Reinerius,  who  had  given  him  the 
sovereignty  of  Thebes  and  Boeotia  ;>  and  from  this  time  it  continued 
some  yean  under  the  government  of  the  Acciaioli:  for  Anto- 
ny was  succeeded  by  one  of  his  kinsmen,  called  Nerius.  Nerius 
was  displaced  by  bis  brother  Antony  for  his  insufficiency  and  un- 
fitness to  govern ;  and  after  Antony's  death,  recovered  it  again ; 
but  leaving  only  one  son,  then  an  infant,  was  succeeded  by  his  wife, 
who,  for  her  folly,  was  ejected  by  Mahomet,  upon  the  complaint 
of  Francus,  the  son  of  Antony  the  second,  who  succeeded  her ; 
and  having  confined  her  some  time  in  prison,  put  her  to  death, 
and  was  upon  that  score  accused  by  her  son  Mahomet  II.  who 
sent  an  army  under  the  conduct  of  Omares  to  besiege  him.  Fran- 
cus, upon  this,  made  his  application  to  the  Latins ;  but  they  re- 
fused to  grant  him  any  assistance,  except  he  would  engage  his 
subjects  in  all  things  to  conform  to  the  Romish  superstition,  and 
renounce  all  those  articles,  wherein  the  Greek  church  differs  from 
them ;  which  he  not  being  able  to  do,  was  forced  to  surrender  it 
to  the  Turks,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1455  S  and  in  their  hands 
it  continues  to  this  day. 

<  Nicetas  Choniates  in  vita  Balduini.        1^  Niceph.  Greg.  lib.  vii. 
f  Laonic.  Chalcocondylas,  lib.  iii.  ^  Chalcocond.  lib.  ?i  et  ix. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 
Of  the  City  of  Ailiensj  andiu  fVaUs,  Gates,  Streets,  Bmldingn,ifc. 

Xhe  city  of  Athens,  ivhen  it  flourished  in  its  greatest  splendour, 
H'ts  one  of  the  fairest  and  largest  cities  of  all  Greece,  being,  sajs 
Aristides,  a  day's  journey  in  compass  ^  But,  according  to  the 
most  exact  computation,  the  whole  circuit  of  it  contained  about 
178  stadia,  that  is,  something  above  two  and  twenty  Roman  miks. 
But  many  were  the  changes  of  government  and  fortune  which  it 
underwent  before  it  arrived  to  this  pitch  of  greatness;  for  at  the 
first,  that  which  was  afterwards  the  citadel  was  the  whole  city, 
and  was  called  Cecropia,  from  its  first  founder  Cecrops,  who,  they 
say,  was  the  first  that  invented  the  manner  of  building  cities;  and 
therefore  the  Athenians,  proud  of  every  little  pretence  to  antiqui- 
ty, used  to  call  it  by  way  of  eminence  Hrv,  and  triAi^,  as  being  the 
first  city  ^.  Afterwards  it  chained  its  name  of  Cecropia,  and  was 
called  Athens  in  Erichthonius's  reign ;  for  which  several  reasons 
are  given ;  but  the  most  common  is,  that  the  name  is  taken  from 
Minerva,  whom  the  Greeks  call  AMm,  because  she  was  the  protec^ 
tress  of  the  city :  indeed  almost  all  towers  and  citadek  were  sacred 
to  thb  goddess,  who  is  therefore  by  Catullus  called, 

■I     ■      Diwi  tengnt  in  wmmis  ftrKfticf  arceSi 
■     GoddeH  that  in  cttadeli  doth  dwelL 

And  £ustathius  hath  remarked  the  same  upon  Homer^s  6th  Iliad^ 
where  he  tells  us,  Minerva's  temple  was  in  the  Trojan  citadel : 

]kliiienr»*s  temple  in  the  citadeL 

Cecropia  was  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  pleasant  plain, 
upon  the  top  of  a  high  rock ;  for,  as  the  fbre*mentioned  author 
observes,  it  was  usual  for  the  first  founders  of  cities  in  those  ages  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  them  upon  steep  rocks  and  high  moun- 
tains ;  and  this  they  did,  partly  for  diat  such  places  were  a  good 
defence  against  invaders^  but  more  especially  because  they  hoped 
to  be  secured  by  them  from  inundations  i^,  which  the  people  of 
those  times  exceedingly  dreaded,  having  heard  and  experienced 
the  sad  efiects  of  them  under  Ogyges  and  Deucalion.  Afterwards, 
when  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  increased,  the  whole  plain 

1  Panathen.  I  Pas.  483;  edit  BmSL 

fc  StephaQitty  T.  A^iNM.  ^  Uui4y»p-38^ 
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was  filled  with  buildings,  which  were  called,  from  their  situation, 
i  wirtt  iri)ui;,  or  the  lower  city ;  and  Cecropia  was  then  named  i  mm 
wdXtff  or  *A»^wXHf  the  upper  city. 

The  circuit  of  the  citadel  was  threescore  stadia :  it  was  fenced 
in  with  wooden  pales,  or,  as  some  say,  was  set  about  with  olive 
trees ;  and  therefore,  in  Xerzes's  invasion,  when  the  oracle  advised 
the  Athenians  to  defend  themselves  with  walls  of  wood,  some  were 
of  opinion  they  were  commanded  to  enter  into  the  Acropolis,  and 
there  receive  the  enemy ;  which  some  of  them  did,  but  after  a  des- 
perate  resistance,  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  forced  to 
suffer  the  sad  effects  of  their  fond  interpretation"* 

It  was  fortified  with  a  stroi^  wall,  one  part  of  which  was  built 
by  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  out  of  the  spoils  taken  in  the 
Persian  war,  and  was  called  Ki/M«ri#v  rux*^^  being  on  the  south  side 
of  the  citadel  ®» 

The  north  wall  was  built  many  ages  before,  by  Agrolas,  says 
Pausanias,  or,  according  to  Pliny,  by  Euryalus  and  Hyperbius^ 
two  brothers,  who  first  taught  the  Athenians  die  art  of  building 
houses^  whereas,  till  that  time,  they  lived  in  caves.  They  were 
Tyrrhenians  born ;  and  by  that  nation  all  sorts  of  building  are 
said  to  have  been  first  begun  in  Greece ;  and  from  them  walls  and 
casdes  were  called  Tv^truf  ^.  This  wall  was  named  niAtfryis^y^  or 
nom^m^f,  because  the  founders  of  it  were  called  Pelasgi,  firom  their 
continual  wandering,  and  removing  from  one  country  to  another, 
in  the  manner  of  storks,  which  the  Greeks  call  niAM^M  4.  Hmcy- 
dides  tells  us  there  was  an  execration  laid  upon  any  that  should 
build  houses  under  this  wall;  because  the  Pelasgi,  whilst  they 
dwelt  there,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  Athenians'. 
And  Pollux  adds,  that  it  was  unlawful  to  make  ditches,  or  sow 
com  here ;  and  if  any  roan  was  taken  offending,  he  was  appre- 
hended by  the  nomothette,  and  brought  before  the  archon,  who 
was  to  lay  a  fine  of  three  drachms  upon  him*.  It  was  beautified 
with  nine  gates,  and  therefore  it  is  sometimes  called  'Zf9ui^vk^f ;  but 
though  there  were  many  lesser  gates,  yet  the  citadel  had  but  one 
great  fore-gate,  or  entrance,  to  which  they  ascended  by  steps 
covered  widi  white  marble;  and  it  was  built  by  Pericles^  with 

n  SyrianiM  in  Herm.  CorneL  Nep.  ^  Strabo,  lib.  iz.  FUn.  lib.  tU.  1?L  et 

®  Plutarch.  In  Cimone.  Fftusanias  Attids. 

9  Fbavorin.  v.  Tv^i*.  ^  Tfaucydides  ^uiq.  Scholiast,  lib.  ii. 

*  Folltts,  lib.  Tiii.  cap,  9. 
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such  magnificence,  that  the  expences  of  it  amounted  to  above 
a  thousand  drachma  ^ 

The  inside  of  the  citadel  was  adorned  with  innumerable  edifices, 
statues,  and  n^onuments,  wherein  all  the  ancient  stories  were  de^ 
scribed  at  large,  insomuch  that  Aristides  tells  us  it  looked  like  one 
continued  ornament".  The  description  of  all  diese  would  be  te- 
dious, and  is  already  performed  by  Meursius,  who  hath,  with  vast 
industry,  collected  into  one  body  all  the  relics  of  antiquity  which 
lay  dispersed  here  and  there  in  ancient  authors.  The  most  re* 
markable  of  them  were  these : 

The  temple  of  Minerva,  called  n/»d,  or  Victory,  in  which  the 
goddess  was  represented,  having  a  pomegranate  in  her  right  hand, 
and  an  helmet  in  her  left,  and  without  wings,  in  memory  of  The* 
seus's  good  success  in  Crete,  the  fame  whereof  had  not  reached 
Athens  before  his  arrival ;  but  in  other  places  Victory  was  usually 
represented  with  wings  '•  It  was  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
entrance  of  the  citadel,  and  was  built  with  white  marble. 

About  the  middle  of  the  citadel  was  the  stately  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, called  Partheoion ;  because  that  goddess  preserved  her  vir- 
ginity pure  and  inviolate,  or  because  it  was  dedicated  by  the  daugh- 
ters of  Erechtheus,  who  were  peculiarly  called  n«(^Mi  ^,  virgins. 
It  was  called  also  'Efutriftini^ff  because  it  was  an  hundred  feet 
square.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Persians,  but  restored  again  by  Pe- 
ricles, and  enlarged  fifty  feet  on  each  side*.  Sir  George  Wheeler 
reports,  that  it  is  two  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  nine  inches  long, 
and  ninety-eight  feet  six  inches  broad ;  and  it  consists  altogether 
of  admirable  white  marble,  and  both  for  matter  and  art  is  the  most 
beautiful  piece  of  antiquity  remaining  in  the  world. 

The  temple  of  Neptune,  sumamed  Erechtheus,  which  was  a 
double  building,  and,  besides  other  curiosities,  contained  the  salt 
spring  called  '£^t;t;^>i'V>  which  was  feigned  to  havie  burst  out  of  the 
earth  from  a  stroke  of  Neptune's  trident  in  his  contention  with 
Minerva.  And  this  part  was  consecrated  to  Neptune.  The  other 
part  of  the  temple  belonged  to  Minerva,  sumamed  n^Xtt^t,  i«  e. 
protectress  of  the  city ;  and  n«ii3^«r«;,  fromoneof  Cecrops'daugh* 
ters  of  that  name.  Here  was  the  sacred  olive  produced  by  Mi- 
nerva; aud  tlie  goddess's  image,  which  was  said  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven  in  Erichthonius's  reign*     It  was  kept  by  otte  or  two 

<  riutarcbus  Pericle.  Fousan.  Atticis.        ^  Suidas  et  Harpocrat. 
Ilarpocrat.  et  Siidos,  v.  n^avCktem^  V  Hcsychius. 

u  ArUtidcs  in  I'aDaihcnaica.  2  Pausanias. 
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dragonSi  called  •#»«(•;  S^u$f  and  had  a  lamp  always  burning  with 
oil,  and  an  owl  placed  before  it*.  Both  of  them  remain  to  this 
day ;  and  the  lesser  edifice,  which  u  an  entrance  to  the  other,  is 
twent}'*ttine  feet  long,  and  twenty-one  feet  three  inches  broad ; 
the  bigger  is  sixty-three  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  thirty-six  feet 
broad.  The  roof  is  supported  by  Ionic  pillars  channelled;  but  the 
chapiters  seem  to  be  a  mixture  between  that  and  the  Doric  order. 
On  the  back  side  of  Minehra*s  temple  was  the  public  treasury, 
called  from  its  situation  Omt-BH^^ff  wherein,  besides  other  public 
money,  a  thousand  talents  were  laid  in  store,  against  any  very  ur- 
gent occasion ;  but  if  any  man  expended  them  upon  a  trivial  ac- 
count, he  was  to  be  put  to  death.  Also  the  names  of  all  that  were 
indebted  to  the  commonwealth  were  entered  in  a  register  in  this 
place;  and  therefore  such  persons  were  called  ly^ty^ttfiftiut  n  rjT  Aie^*- 
wixu :  as  on  the  contrary,  when  they  had  discharged  their  debt, 
they  were  named  !{  An^irixwf  i(«A«pii^^fvai.  The  tutelar  gods  of 
this  treasury  were  Jupiter  S^rJr^,  or-ihe  Saviour;  and  Flutus,  the 
god  of  riches,  whom  they  represented  with  wings,  and  (which 
was  unusual  in  other  places)  seeing  ^.  Aristophanes  had  taken 
notice  of  the  statues  of  both  these  gods,  in  the  latter  end  of  his 
Plutus,  where  he  introduces  Carion  very  busy  in  placing  that  god, 
after  the  recovery  of  his  sight,  next  to  the  statue  of  Jupiter  the 
saviour. 

XAP.  emffu,  umXSt  yk^  fr«u,  «v  Qtit  Sik^f 

*0  Zivt  i  "Xttrn^  ym(  ^A^tfn  MtOt 

Aiiriprnvf  Htutf.     lEP.  irdtr  Aymik  rmvf  Xiymf* 
KAP.  i^tfvifuf  if  MyrU\  eiXXa  tn^ifun 

nxirM,  ^mf  r^riftf*  if  i^(v/Aif0t, 

Cbrto.  Came^  ooiini|^  on  God's  will  ckpeods  suceesB^ 

Which  I  divine  will  answer  to  our  hopes» 

For  doth  not  Jove,  our  president's  approach 

Without  entreaty  aeem  thus  to  presage  ? 
Priest,  Your  words  bring  comfort.     Car.  Therefore  let  us  wait 

For  Plutus*  commg,  him  we'll  substitute 

An  overseer  in  the  place  of  Jove^ 

To  keep  Minerva's  treasury  secure.  3,  ▲. 

Afterwards  this  building  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  treasur- 
ers, who  having  embezzled  the  public  money,  secured  themselves 
by  that  means,  and  prevented  the  city  from  calling  them  to  ac- 
count.   There  were  also  several  other  remarkable  edifices  in  the 

*  Apollodor.  lib.  liL     Plut   Symp.     Thucyd.  lib.  ii.     Fhilostrat  E/xm.  lib.  ii 
lib.  ix.  q.  6.  Demosth.  SchoL  Orat  iii.  in  TimocraL 

b  AiKioph.  Schol.  Flut  Etymologust    ^  Demost  gusq.  ScboL  Orat.  in  Timocrat. 
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citadel,  as  the  cbapels  of  Jupiter  Z#tJi^,  and  of  Minervm  S4mi^«  *. 
The  temple  of  Agraulos,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  or  raAer  of 
Minerva,  worshipped  by  that  name,  in  the  front  and  steep  side  of 
the  rock  *•  And,  to  mention  only  one  more,  the  temple  of  Venus 
iwwxvhtM,  consecrated  by  Phsdra  when  she  was  in  love  with 
Hippolitus  '.    And  thus  much  concemii^  the  citadel. 

'^rbe  lower  city,  containing  all  the  buildings  which  surrounded 
the  citadel,  with  the  fort  Munychia,  and  the  two  havens,  Phalerum 
and  Piraeeus,  was  encompassed  with  walls  of  unequal  strength,  be- 
ing built  at  different  times,  and  by  different  hands.  The  chief 
parts  of  them  were  the  Mtui^m  tm^v,  which  joined  the  haven  of 
Pineeus  to  die  city,  being  about  five  miles  in  length  ;  and  therefore 
Plutarch  calls  them  Mmi^tk  cmAsi  /oiig  legs^,  and  Propertius  long 
arms* 

Jnde  ubi  Pirwei  caftient  m$  litora  portHs, 

Scandam  ego  Theiem  brachia  hnga  vm  '• 

^Hien  I've  arriVd  at  the  Pfrsan  port, 

And  eM*d  the  «battcr*d  Tostel  of  its  load* 

1*11  scale  tlie  walls  of  tlie  Thesean  road.  J.  a. 

They  consisted  of  two  sides,  one  of  which  lay  towards  the  north, 
and  was  built  by  Pericles  \  with  vast  expeiice,  containing  forty 
stadia ;  Uie  other  la^  to  the  south,  and  was  called  n^tmi  tu^Ht  or 
wm^  ^Kv  rtixn,  or  N«rM9  wm^h  ^f»  rt<;g«(,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
south  wall  of  the  citadel ;  sometimes  vux*€  ^mAh^um*^  because  it  took 
in  the  port  Phalerum.  It  was  built  by  Themistodes,  of  huge 
square  stones,  not  cemented  together  by  mortar,  but  fastened  by 
iron  and  lead.  The  height  of  it  was  forty  cubits,  and  yet  was 
but  the  half  of  what  Themistodes  des^ned ;  the  length  of  it  was 
thirty-five  stadia.  Upon  both  of  them  was  erected  a  great  num- 
ber of  turrets,  which  were  turned  into  dwelling-houses  when  the 
Adienians  became  so  numerona  that  the  d^  was  not  latge  cnongh 
to  contain  diem  K  The  hiwn%m,  or  wall  that  encompassed  the 
Munychia,  and  joined  it  to  the  Pineeus,  contained  sixty  stadia ; 
aiid  the  exteiior  wall  on  the  odier  side  of  die  dty  was  in  leqgdi 
forty- three  sUdia ;  so  that  the  whole  circuit  of  die  dty  contained 
one  hundred  and  aeventy^ht  stadia,  wfaidi  are  something  above 
two-and-twenty  Roman  males. 

1.  The  prindpal  gates  of  the  dty  were  the  h^am  B^mnm*^  after- 


d  Lycina.  Ont  in  Lmciakm  ^  lA.  ia. 

<  BarvHiot  lilk  nii.  i  Phit.  IVride. 

f  Euri|4d.  ScteL  in  OmNta  n  Phrtaitb.   Tliwinnrl     Appin. 

tCliMM.  SCdirid.  Ilncyd.  lib.  L  ct  ii. 
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warcb  called  AAnrA^f  becaiue  tbey  were  larger  than  any  of  the  rest. 
Tbey  were  placed  at  the  eotrance  of  Ceramicus,  and  therefore  seem 
to  have  been  the  same  with  the  JIvAm  Ki(«^ii«v  in  Philoftratiis  ^ 

2.  nixm  Hu(miumi,  leading  to  the  Pineeug ;  near  which  was  the 
temple  of  the  hero  Chabodoon,  and  the  tombs  of  those  that  died 
in  the  defence  of  their  country^  when  the  Amazons  invaded  Attica 
under  Theseus  "*. 

3.  i9nrW3«f,  near  which  Hjperides  the  orator,  and  his  family,  were 
buried^ 

4.  H{&M,  where  they  canied  forth  dead  persons  to  their  graves, 
80  called  from  9^9,  a  grave: 

5.  i%^m}y  the  gate  leading  to  Eleusis,  throuj^  which  diey  that 
celebrated  the  festival  of  Ceres  Eleusinia  made  a  solemn  procession ; 
from  which  custom  die  gate  recmed  its  name,  it  being  usual  to 
call  every  thing  that  was  any  way  concerned  in  those  mysteries, 
if^ir,  eaeredm 

6.  AH^r  whiUf  the  gate  of  MgsoB^  the  father  of  Theseus,  whose 
house  stood  in  the  place  where  afterwards  the  Delphinium  was 
built ;  and  therefore  the  statue  of  Mercury,  at  the  east  end  of  the 
temple,  was  ctdled  *z^  hr  Aiyun  wv^mn^  by  which  it  is  evident 
that  this  gate  was  near  the  Delphinium  ^. 

7.  Aux^S$  irixm,  the  gate  of  Diocbares. 

8.  nixm  A;^«(N»«i,  the  gate  that  looked  towards  Achama,  a 
borough  in  Attica. 

9*  A$ifHtmf  that  lay  towards  the  borough  of  the  Diomians* 

10.  nixm  0^mi,  the  Thradan  gate. 

11.  Tiu)im  ivtfy/tsi,  the  Itoniau  gate,  near  which  was  th^  {Hilar 
erected  in  memory  of  the  Amazons  ^. 

12.  ni^itu  x»mmi,  the  Scaean  gate^ 

13.  AipMfi  wvkiUf  the  gate  of  Adrian,  by  which  they  entered 
into  that  part  of  the  city  which  that  emperor  rebuilt,  and  called 

As  to  the  streets  in  Athens,  this  much  is  said  of  them  in  general, 
&at  they  were  not  very  uniform  or  beaudfui* ;  and  thoi^h  Ho* 
mer  calls  it  tv^ttdyvut^f 

Yet  that  seems  only  to  imply  the  bigness,  and  not  the  beauty  of 

1  Fhikstnitus  in   FbSUgto   Sophist  P  Plutvcb.  Theseo. 

Ub.  iL     Xenophon  Hist.  Gnec  lib.  ii.  ^  ^scblnes  Fhilosophus  in  Ailocho. 

Flntarcb.  Pericle  et  I^Ua.  ^HildusiniuinVitaDioiiysiiArrapagit 

"  Plutarch.  Hwsco.       ^  Hesyduw.  •  Diccarcfaus  in  deacript.  CmciiQ.  " 

9  ThfopbiMtos  Chanct.  £tlii(^  t  O^tywt.  tiL 
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them ;  for  so  that  poet  has  ased  the  same  epithet  in  other  places. 
The  number  of  them,  without  question,  was  very  great ;  but  most 
of  their  names  are  quite  lost ;  and  few,  if  any,  besides  these  that 
follow,  are  to  be  met  with  in  authors*  it^k  S«»«,  or  the  way  to 
Eleusis.  'o}#f  0iirf/«>  betwixt  the  long  walls,  leading  to  the  Pirae- 
eus  ;  which  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  which  was  called  H  tit 
Xiu^mu*    H  taIv  ^•Xtfuhtfj  near  the  Academy.    H  T#f  £^^MyXu^j#y.    H 

T^/«-«3«f,  a  way  near  the  Prytaneum,  wherein  were  places  largely 
stocked  with  tripods  of  brass,  curiously  wrought ;  amongst  which 
was  the  famous  satyr,  called  by  the  Greeks  nf(iC««T«(,  being  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Praxiteles.  And  concerning  these  Heliodorus 
is  said  to  have  written  an  entire  treatise    • 

It  remains,  in  the  next  place,  that  I  give  you  an  account  of  the 
buildings  of  the  lower  city ;  in  doing  which,  I  shall  only  mention 
such  as  were  most  remarkable,  or  had  some  history  or  custom  de* 
pending  upon  them ;  for  the  rest  referring  the  reader  to  Pausanias 
and  Meursius's  larger  treatises* 

n^fiieti^fy  a  stately  edifice,  in  which  were  kept  the  sacred  utensils 
made  use  of  at  festivals,  and  all  things  necessary  for  the  solemn 
processions  prepared.  It  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  old 
city,  which  looks  towards  Phalerum,  and  adorned  with  many  sta* 
tues  of  the  Athenian  heroes.  Indeed  there  was  scarce  any  place  in 
the  city  that  was  not  filled  with  such  like  representations. 

The  temple  of  Vulcan,  or  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva,  not  far  from 
Ceramicus  within  the  city,  seems  to  have  been  a  public  prison, 
frequent  mention  being  made  of  persons  tortured  there. 

IS  ear  this  place  was  the  temple  of  the  heavenly  Venus ;  for  they 
had  a  two-fold  Venus,  one  of  which  was  called  o«(«vii*>  and  the 
other  ntifinfi$s  i  the  former  presided  over  chaste  and  pure  love ; 
the  latter  M'as  the  patroness  of  lust  and  debauchery.  And  as  their 
natures  and  characters  were  different,  so  were  also  the  ceremonies 
used  in  their  worship.  They  that  wordiipped  the  former,  behaved 
themselves  with  all  modesty  and  gravity ;  but  the  latter  was  pleas^ 
ed  only  with  lewdness  and  wantonness.  Whence  Solon  permitted 
public  strumpets  to  prostitute  themselves  in  her  temple.  Besides 
these,  Venus  had  several  other  temples,  as  those  which  were  erected 
upon  the  account  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  to  Venus  Lamia,  and 
Leaena,  in  honour  of  two  of  his  mistresses  called  by  those  names. 
Nay,  so  gross  flattery  did  the  Athenians  degenerate  into,  that  they 

"  Hirpocr.  ▼.  Oi*4r«f . 
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enrolled  several  of  his  parasites  in  the  number  of  their  deities,  and 
honoured  them  with  temples  and  altars  '. 

The  temple  of  Theseus  was  erected  by  Conon,  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,  near  the  place  where  the  youth  performed  their  wrest- 
lings, and  other  exercises  of  body,  and  was  allowed  the  privilege 
of  being  a  sanctuary  for  slaves,  and  all  those  of  mean  condition 
that  fled  from  the  persecution  of  men  in  power,  in  memory  that 
Theseus,  while  he  lived,  was  an  assister  and  protector  of  the  dis- 
tressed. And  a  great  many  other  temples  w^ere  consecrated  to  him 
in  his  lifetime,  as  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  benefits  he  had 
conferred  upon  the  city  ;  all  which,  four  only  excepted,  he  dedi- 
cated to  Hercules,  and  changed  their  names  from  eioruet  to  'h^*^ 
xAiM,  after  he  had  been  rescued  by  him  from  the  king  of  the  Mo* 
lossians,  as.  Plutarch  reports  out  of  Philochorus  7.  One  of  these 
was  put  to  divers  other  uses ;  for  certain  magistrates  M'ere  created 
in  it  by  the  thesmothetae  '.  Causes  also  were  heard  there,  and  it 
was  a  public  prison  %  and  therefore  a  gaol-4>ird  is  wittily  called 
e%9uU^r^i  in.  Aristophanes  :  such  an  one  Plautus,  with  no  less 
elegancy,  names  Colonus  Carceris. 

The  temple  of  Theseus  is  to  be  seen  at  this  day,  and  is  built,  as 
Sir  George  Wheeler  reports,  in  all  respects  like  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva is  the  citadel,  as  to  its  matter,  form,  and  order  of  architec- 
ture, but  not  so  large.  It  is  dedicated  to  St' George,  and  still  re- 
mains a  masterpiece  of  architecture,  not  easy  to  be  paralleled, 
much  less  exceeded,  by  any  other. 

AtJixuvtj  or  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  called  Ar«x«f«  In 
this  place  slaves  were  exposed  to  sale. 

oxiffi^ff,  K^}ivfiirtun,  a  temple  erected  in  honour  pf  Jupiter  the 
Olympian :  it  was  the  most  magnificent  structure  in  Athens,  being 
in  circuit  no  less  than  four  stadia,  which  was  the  reason  they  were 
forced  to  support  it  with  pillars,  a  thing  unknown  in  Alliens  be- 
fore that  time  ^.  The  foundations  were  laid  by  Pisistratus,  and 
many  succeding  governors  contributed  to  the  building  of  it;  but 
it  was  never  completely  finished  till  Adrian's  time,  which  was  seven 
hundred  years  after  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus. 

llie  temple  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  at  the  bottom  of  the  citadel  on 
the  north  side,  in  a  cave  or  git>tto,  called  m»k^»)  ^^«<,  or  Km^^Wm 
wr^tf  where  Apollo  was  feigned  to  have  deflowered  Creusa,  the 
daughter  of  Erechtheus  :  we  find  it  mentioned  in  Euripides ; 

*  Plutarch,  in  Demetrio.  '  JEscbin.  Orat  in  Ctesiphont. 

'Idem  Theseo.  ^  Etyxnologus.  b  PltJi.  S6.  cap.  vt. 
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on*,  f Rib  n«»«f  iSipnt  mJ  /3bi^  WXMf  <• 

IdobeholddMtik,  wherein  of  old         ' 

I  laid  thee,  O  my  son,  an  infimt  babe. 

And  in  the  caves  of  Cecrops,  with  the  rodcs 

Of  Macrai  rooTd,  ezpos*d  thee.  Ponxa. 

The  temple  of  Diana,  surnamed  Av«rt\mf^j  because  in  it  womenj 
after  dieir  first  child,  used  to  dedicate  their  girdles  to  her^. 

Ilafh^y,  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  who,  as  they  were 
united  in  one  temple,  so  were  they  honoured  with  one  common 
festival,  called  eM(tyi«.  This  was  a  very  magnificent  structure, 
and  supported  by  an  hundred  and  twenty  marble  pillars :  on  the 
outside  were  all  the  histories  of  the  gods,  curiously  engraven ;  and 
upon  the  great  gate  stood  two  horses,  excellently  carved  by  Praxi- 
teles. It  is  to  be  seen  at  this  day,  as  Theodorus  Z^omalas  re- 
ports in  an  epistle  to  Martin  Crucius,  written  A.  D  1575,  where- 
in he  describes  the  then  present  state  of  Athens. 

The  temple  of  the  Eight  Winds,  omitted  by  Pausanias,  but 
mentioned  and  described  by  Sir  George  Wheeler  out  of  Vitruvius, 
who  reports,  that  such  as  had  made  exact  observations  about  the 
winds,  divided  them  into  eight;  as,  namely,  Andronicus  Cyr- 
rhastes,  who  gave  this  model  to  the  Athenians ;  for  he  built  a  tower 
of  eight  square,  of  marble,  on  every  side  of  which'  he  carved  die 
figure  of  a  wind,  according  to  the  quarter  it  blew  from.  On  the 
top  of  the  tower  he  erected  a  little  pyramid  of  marble,  on  the  point 
of  which  was  placed  a  brazen  triton,  holding  a  switch  in  his  right 
hand,  wherewith  turning  about,  he  pointed  to  the  wind  that  then 
blew.  All  the  winds  answered  exactly  to  the  compass,  and  were 
represented  by  figures  answerable  to  their  natures,  above  which 
were  written  their  names  in  laige  Greek  letters,  which  are  these 
that  follow :  £TPO£,  EuruSy  south-east.  AnHAiaTH2»  Subsola* 
nu8,  east,  kaikiax.  Codas,  north-east,  bopeas,  Boreas,  north. 
2KIP0N,  Corns,  north-west.  ZBOTPOZ,  Ocddens,  west,  notos, 
Notus,  south*  Ali"^  JJbs,  Africus,  south-west.  This  tower  re- 
mains yet  entire,  the  weadier-cock  only  excepted. 

Xr0«i,  or  porticoes,  they  bad  a  great  many,  but  the  most  remark* 
able  was  that  which  was  called  n«ri«PMTMf ,  and  afterwards  n«4»iA«y 
from  the  variety  it  contained  of  turious  pictures,  drawn  by  the 
greatest  masters  in  Greece ;  such  were  Polygnotus,  Mycon,  and 
Pandsenus,  tlie  brother  of  Phidias.  Here  it  was  that  Zeno  taught 
philosophy,  and  instituted  that  sect  which  received  their  names 
i'rom  this  place,  being  called  Xro<»»j,  from  XrU,    And  the  portico 

c  lone.  d  ApoUonil  SchoL  lib.  i. 
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itself  is  usually  put  for  that  sect  of  philosophers,  as  when  Athe- 
lueus  calb  Zeno  rSii  Stm^  «r«c«^  the  founder  of  the  Stoics  *• 

M«nr«f  was  a  fort  near  the  citadel,  so  called  from  the  old  poet 
Mussensy  the  scholar  of  Orpheus,  that  used  to  repeat  his  verses  b 
this  place,  where  also  he  was  buried.  This  fort  was  forced  by  An- 
tigonus  to  entertain  a  garrison ;  and  his  son  Demetrius,  to  make  it 
the  more  secure,  surrounded  it  with  a  wall. 

tii%l*9  was  a  music  theatre,  built  by  Pericles,  and  for  the  con- 
trivance of  it  on  the  iuside,  was  full  of  seats  and  ranges  of  pillars; 
and  on  the  outside,  in  the  roof  or  covering  of  it,  was  made  from 
one  point  at  the  top  with  a  great  many  bendings,  all  shelving 
downward ;  and  it  is  reported  (says  Plutarch),  that  it  was  so  fram- 
ed HI  imitation  of  the  king  of  Persia's  pavilion  ^  Here  was  also 
a  tribunal,  as  we  learn  from  Aristophanes ; 

o;  r  U  aUf  laUW K. 

It  was  very  much  beautified  by  Lycurgus  ^,  but  being  demolished 
in  the  Mithridatic  war  >,  was  re-edified  by  Herodes  Atticus,  with 
such  splendour  and  magnificence,  that,  as  Pausanias  tells  us,  it 
surpassed  all  the  famous  buildings  in  Greece.     It  stood  in  the 

Ceramicua,  of  which  name  there  were  two  places,  so  called  from 
Ceramus  the  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  ^ ;  or  i^l  -m  ut^t&fcuitns 
^;C"K,  from  the  potter's  art,  which  was  first  invented  iu  one  of 
these  places  by  Coroebus.  One  of  them  was  within  the  city,  and 
contained  innumerable  buildings,  as  temples,  theatres,  porticoes, 
See.  The  odier  was  in  the  suburbs,  and  was  a  public  burying 
place,  and  contained  the  Academy,  and  many  other  edifices. 

The  Athenian  «y«^«i,  ot  foray  were  very  numerous;  but  the  most 
noted  of  them  were  two,  the  old  forum  and  the  new.  The  new 
f<mim  was  in  a  place  called  E^r^Ut  by  Strabo  ^ ;  which  it  is  pro- 
bable was  not  far  from  Zeno^s  portico,  because  Pausanias  tells  us 
that  in  his  time  the  forum  was  near  that  place.  The  old  forum 
was  in  the  Ceramicus  within  the  city,  called  m^x^  Ay^d.  In  it 
were  held  the  public  assemblies  of  the  people ;  but  the  chief  design 
of  it  was  for  the  meeting  of  people  to  buy  and  sell ;  and  therefore 
it  was  divided  into  different  parts,  according  to  the  wares  exposed 
to  sale ;  for  every  trade  had  a  different  place  assigned  to  make 
their  markets  in ;  and  hence  we  read  of  Kv«a«^,  where  slaves  and 
vassals  weresoldn;  ax^it^t^vAi^  «y«(<^,  i;^^v0T«A<$  ay^^ttj  and  rvfXM$U 
«y*(«,  where  women's  clothes  and  ornaments  were  exposed ;  and 

^  Dcip.  libb  TuL  i  Appi«n.  Iq  Mlthridadco. 

*'  Flutarch.  in  Pericle.  S  Vespis.         ^  Pausan.  Suidas.  Plio.lib.vii.  cap.55. 

h  Hyperid.  Orat.  pro  Ljcurgo.  *  Strabo^  lib.  ix.  ^  Hesych. 
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others  without  number.  Sometimes  they  called  the  fora  by  the 
single  names  of  things  sold  in  theai^  as  O^o?,  the  wine  market, 
£x«/or^  the  oil  market,  &c.'^  An  instance  of  this  we  have  in  these 
verses  of  Eupolis ; 

Km)  m^)  rk  yiXyn  — ^ 

The  time  in  which  things  were  exposed  to  sale,  was  called  TrxiBwat 
Aye^t^,  full  market,  from  the  multitudes  of  people  that  assembled 
at  such  times ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  different  hours  ap- 
pointed for  particular  wares,  which  I  suppose  is  the  reason  that 
Suidas,  in  some  places,  tells  us,  the  full  market  was  at  tlie  third 
hour,  in  others  that  it  was  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth. 

And  besides  these  places,  the  tradesmen  had  their  BuMvri^mf  or 
public  halls,  wherein  each  company  met,  and  consulted  about 
their  affairs.  For  trades  were  very  much  encouraged  at  Athens ; 
and  if  any  man  objected  the  living  by  such  gain  to .  another,  as  a 
matter  of  reproach,  the  person  affronted  might  have  an  action  of 
slander  against  him  ®.  *  Nay,  trades  were  so  far  from  being  ac- 
counted a  mean  and  ignoble  way  of  living,  that  persons  of  the  great- 
est quality  did  not  disdain  to  betake  themselves  to  such  employ- 
ments, and  especially  to  merchandise,  as  Plutarch  informs  us, 
Solon  (says  he)  applied  himself  to  merchandise,  though  some  there 
are  that  report,  that  he  travelled  rather  to  get  learning  and  expe- 
rience, than  to  raise  an  estate.  In  the  time  of  Hesiod,  a  trade 
was  not  dishonourable,  nor  did  it  debase  its  followers ;  but  mer- 
chandise was  a  worthy  calling,  which  brought  home  the  good 
things  that  barbarous  nations  enjoyed,  was  the  occasion  of  friend- 
ship with  their  kings,  and  mother  of  experience.  Some  merchants 
have  built  great  cities,  as  the  founder  of  Massilia,  that  man  so 
much  esteemed  by  the  Gauls,  that  lived  about  the  Rhine ;  some 
also  report,  that  Thales,  and  Hippocrates  the  mathematician, 
traded ;  and  that  Plato  defrayed  die  charges  of  his  travels  by  sell- 
ing oil  in  Egypt.'    Thus  Plutarch  p. 

Aqueducts  were  not  common  at  Athens  before  the  Roman  times ; 
and  the  want  of  them  was  supplied  by  wells,  some  of  which  were 
dug  by  private  persons,  others  at  the  public  expence;  but  because 
the  country  having  but  few  potable  rivers  (for  Eridanus,  Strabo^ 
telleth  us,  was  muddy,  and  not  fit  for  use),  lakes  or  large  springs, 
was  but  poorly  funiished  with  water,  which  gave  occasion  to  con- 

°  Pollux,  lib.  ix.  cap.  5.  P  Plutarchus,  Strione. 

*  Dcmo^th.  Oratt  in  EubuUdem.  ^  Lib.  k. 
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tinual  quarrels  amongst  the  citizens.  Solon  enacted  a  law,  that 
Vfhere  diere  was  a  public  well  within  an  hippocou  (that  is,  four 
furlongs),  all  should  have  the  privil^e  of  drawing  at  that;  but 
those  that  lived  at  a  greater  distance  should  be  obliged  to  provide 
a  private  well ;  and  if  they  had  dug  ten  fathom  deep,  and  could 
find  no  water,  they  had  liberty  to  fetch  ten  gallons  a-day  fram 
their  neighbour's  ;  for  he  thought  it  prudent  (saith  my  author)  to 
make  provision  against  want,  but  not  to  encourage  idleness  '• 
Adrian,  besides  other  magnificent  structures,  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  stately  aqueduct,  which  was  finished  by  his  successor  Anto- 
ninus :  and  one  part  of  it  remains  to  this  day,  sustained  by  Ionic 
pillars;  which  Sir  George  Wheeler  is  of  opinion  was  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  repository,  or  receiver  of  the  water. 

Gymnasia  are  said  to  have  been  first  in  use  at  Lacedaemon, 
but  were  afterwards  very  common  in  all  the  parts  of  Greece,  and 
imitated,  very  much  augmented,  and  improved  at  Rome.  They 
were  not  single  edifices,  but  a  knot  of  buildings  united,  being  so 
capacious  as  to  hold  many  thousands  of  people  at  once,  and  hav- 
ing room  enough  for  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  the  professors 
of  all  other  sciences,  to  read  their  lectures ;  and  wrestlers,  dancers, 
and  all  others  tliat  would,  to  exercise  at  the  same  time,  without 
the  least  disturbance  or  interruption.  They  consisted  of  a  great 
many  parts,  the  chief  of  which  were  these : 

1.  Stm<,  the  porticoes,  which  were  full  of  slgs^^^ei,  and  side  build- 
ings furnished  with  seats,  and  fit  for  study  or  discourse ;  and  here 
it  is  probable  the  scholars  used  to  meet. 

2.  Eptfiwf,  the  place  where  the  ephebi,  or  youths,  exercised ; 
or  as  some  say,  where  those  that  designed  to  exercise  met,  and 
agreed  what  kind  of  exercise  they  should  contend  in,  and  what 
should  be  the  victor's  reward. 

3.  Ko^/»fi«9,  uwtivri^uf,  yvfAfttTri^ufy  the  undressing-room. 

4.  Exm^do'fvy  HXu^^tof,  the  place  where  those  that  were  to 
wrestle,  or  had  bathed,  were  anointed. 

5.  K§u9rn^t9fy  xtua^^cc,  the  place  where  the  dust,  with  which  they 
besprinkled  those  that  had  been  anointed,  was  kept. 

6.  ll«A«wWg«f  which  sometimes  is  taken  for  the  whole  gymnasi- 
um, in  its  proper  acceptation  signifies  the  place  wherein  all  the 
exercises  of  the  ntFr«tfA«y,  or  (say  others)  only  wrestling,  and  the 
n«yit^«rMv  were  performed ;'  and  lest  the  combatants  should  slip, 
or  hurt  themselves  by  falling,  the  bottom  of  it  was  covered  with 

'  Plutardii28,'SolOne. 
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dust  or  gravel.    Also  there  was  another  room  in  the  gynmasiiiiii, 
filled  with  gravel,  much  deeper  than  that  in  the  palaestra. 

7.  x^m^tm^ft,  a  place  iqppointed  for  divers  sorts  of  exefdses, 
but  mcMre  especially  for  the  ball. 

8.  The  spaces  between  the  porticoes  and  the  wall,  left  void  to 
admit  the  l^ht,  and  the  area  of  the  ni^ irrvAiw,  or  piazza,  which 
was  a  large  place  square,  or  sometimes  oblong,  in  the  middle  of  the 
gymnasium,  designed  for  walkmg,  and  the  performance  of  those 
esercises  which  were  not  practised  in  the  palaestra,  or  die  deeper 
sand,  or  any  other  place  in  the  gymnasium,  such  were  (as  some 
are  of  opinion)  leaping,  and  the  discus. 

9*  Svrr«<,  and  Svrr«,  whidi  were  distinct  places  both  in  Greece 
and  Rome.  Xysti  were  places  covered  at  the  top,  designed  for 
the  exercise  of  wrestlers,  when  the  weather  did  not  permit  them 
to  contend  in  the  open  air.  Xysta,  sometimes  called  nt^di^^fiuits, 
were  walks  open  at  the  top,  des^;ned  for  exercises  or  recreation  in 
the  heat  of  summer,  and  milder  seasons  of  the  winter. 

10.  The  baths,  in  which  were  waters  hot  and  cold  in  different 
degrees :  and  in  these  they  refreshed  themselves,  when  they  were 
wearied  with  exercise,  and  at  other  times.  Amongst  the  ancient 
Greeks,  baths  were  not  much  frequented,  bong  rarely  used  but 
after  the  accomplishment  of  some  very  great  work  which  required 
abundance  of  labour  and  toil,  as  the  ending  of  a  war,  or  achieving 
any  great  and  painful  enterprise*.  And  thus  Agamemnon,  after 
the  Trojan  war,  at  his  return  home,  went  into  the  bath,  there  to 
wash  away  the  remembrance  of  all  his  past  labours,  and  was  slain 
by  the  treachery  of  his  wife  Clytemnestra  K  In  latter  i^es  they  be- 
came more  common,  and  were  frequendy  used  for  health  or  recre- 
ation by  both  sexes,  who  .at  Sparta  washed  in  one  common  bath^ 
but  in  other  cities  had  distinct  places  appointed  them. 

1 1 .  The  stadium  was  a  large  semicircle,  in  which  esercises  were 
performed ;  and  for  the  better  convenience  of  spectators,  which 
flocked  thither  in  vast  multitudes,  was  bvUt  with  steps  one  above 
another^  that  the  higher  ranks  mq;ht  look  over  the  heads  of  those 
that  were  placed  below  them.  Several  of  these  there  were  at 
Athens,  in  their  gymnasia  and  other  places ;  but  the  most  remark- 
able was  that  which  was  built  near  die  river  Uissus  by  Lycurgus, 
and  afterwards  enlarged  by  Herodas  Atticus,  one  of  die  richest 
citizens  Athens  ever  had:  it  was  built  of  pentelic  marble,  with  so 
great  magnificence,  that  when  Pansaniaa  comes  to  speak  of  it,  lie 

<  Artemidonis  Ooeliocrit  Whl  <  Lycophron. 
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tdk  bw  readers,  tlmt  diey  would  hardly  believe  wbat  he  was  about 
to  tell  them,  it  being  a  wonder  to  all  that  beheld  it^  and  of  that 
atiq>endou8  Ugness,  that  one  would  judge  it  a  mountain  of  white 
marble  upon  the  banks  of  Ilissus.  Sh*  George  Wheeler  reports, 
that  at  this  day  there  renains  some  of  the  stone  work,  at  the  end 
towards  the  river,  but  Ae  rest  is  only  a  stadium  of  earth  above 
ground.  However,  its  figure  and  bigness  continue,  though  the 
degrees  be  all  taken  away.  It  is  a  long  place,  with  two  parallel 
sides,  closed  up  circularly  to  the  east  end,  and  open  towards  the 
other  end;  and  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  geometrical 
paces  long^  and  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  broad,  which  gave  it 
the  name  of  a  stadium,  which  was  a  measure  ordinarily  used 
among  the  Greeks,  being  the  e^th  part  of  a  Roman  mile. 

Athens  had  several  gymnaria,  of  which  these  three  are  of  most 
note :  Lyceum,  Academia,  and  Cynosaiges.  Avxiro,  Lyceum^  was 
situated  upon  the  banks  of  Ilissus.  It  received  its  name  from  Apol- 
lo, AMM»r^9K,  or  AvK$f,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated ;  nor  was  it 
without  reason  (saith  Plutarch),  that  this  place  was  sacred  to 
Apollo,  but  upon  a  good*  and  rational  account,  since  from  the 
same  deity  that  cures  our  diseases,  and  restores  our  health,  we  may 
reasonably  expect  strength  and  ability  to  contend  in  the  exer- 
cises^. The  building  of  this  structure  is  by  some  ascribed  to  Pisi- 
stratus,  by  others  to  Pericles,  and  by  others  to  Lycurgus ;  which 
makes  it  probable  that  all  of  them  might  contribute  something  to- 
wards it ;  and  perhaps  Pisistratus  laid  the  foundations  of  it,  Peri- 
cles raised  it,  Lycurgus  enlarged  and  beautified  it. 

This  was  the  place  where  Aristotle  taught  philosophy,  and  dis- 
coursed widi  such  as  resorted  to  him  for  instructions,  walking  con- 
stantly every  day  till  the  hour  of  ancHUting ;  for  the  Greeks  usually 
anointed  before  meals ;  whence  he  and  his  followers  were  called 
n«(i9miiTi»«i,ihr)Ty9ri^iir»rMv,Pert|Ni<e^,fromwalkii^^.  Though 
others  report,  that  his  walking  and  discoursing  philosophy  with 
Alexander  was  the  occasion  of  that  name. 

AMuiifMi  was  part  of  the  Ceramicus  without  the  city,  from  which 
it  was  distant  about  six  stadia,  ao  called  from  jtcademtu,  an  old 
hero,  who,  when  Helena  was  stolen  by  Theseus,  and  concealed  at 
AphidnsB,  discovered  her  to  Castor  and  PoUux,  /or  which  reason 
he  was  extremely  honoured  by  them  during  his  life ;  and  the  La- 
cedfltiuonians,  whto  in  after  agea  th^  made  several  incursions  into 
Attka^  and  destroyed  all  the  country  round  about,  always  spared 

V  Flataich.  la  Bpa^  lib.  ▼iiL  ^.  4^  ^  Suida*,  &c. 
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this  place  for  bis  sake.  But  Dkasardius  vprites,  that  there  ^ere 
two  Arcadians  in  the  ai^ny  of  Castor  and  Pcdlux,  the  one  called 
Echedemus^  and  the  odier  Marathus ;  from  the  former^  that  which 
was  afterwards  called  the  Academy^  was  then  called  Echedemia, 
and  the  borough  of  Marathon  had  its  name  from  the  latter.  Thus 
Plutarch^.  It  was  beset  with  shady  woods  and  solitary  walks,  fit 
for  study  and  raeditationy  as  the  poets  and  others  witness.  This 
verse  is  cited  out  of  EupolisF; 

Ef  ivMtiW  I^^Mvn  AJuMiftn  9tii 
In  Academus*  shady  walks. 

And  Horace  speaks  to  the  same  purpose ; 

uftfM  inter  ^Ivas  Academi  quareve  ventm  '• 
In  Academus*  groves  to.  search  for  truth. 

At  the  first  it  was  a  desert  place,  and  uninhabited,  by  reason  of  the 
fens  and  marshes  that  were  in  it,  and  rendered  it  very  unhealth- 
ful;  but  they  being  drained  by  Cimon,  it  became  pleasant  and 
delightful,  and  was  much  frequented  by  all  sorts  of  people,  espe- 
cially such  as  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  philosofAy,  for 
they  resorted  thither  in  great  numbers  to  Plato's  lectures,  who  read 
constantly  in  this  place;  whence  having  contracted  a  distemper 
through  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  air,  which  was  not  yet  wholly 
rectified,  and  being  advised  by  his  physicians  to  remove  his  school 
to  the  Lyceum,  made  answer,  that  he  chose  the  academy  to  keep 
his  body  under,  lest  by  too  much  health  it  should  become  vtranton, 
and  more  difficult  to  be  governed  by  the  dictates  of  reason ;  as 
men  prune  vines,  when  they  spread  too  far,  and  lop  off  the 
branches  that  grow  too  luxuriant*.  I  must  not  forget  to  add,  that 
it  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  by  Hipparchus  the  son  of  Pisistra-* 
tus,  who,  to  defray  the  charges  of  it,  laid  so  heavy  a  tax  upon  die 
people,  that  ever  after  any  chargeable  and  expensive  business  was 

called 'l;nrtf^;i(dy  Ti/;^fSf. 

Kvvor«(yff  was  a  place  in  the  suburbs  near  the  Lyceum,  so  called 
from  a  white  or  swift  dog,  in  Greek  %vmf  «^s(,  that,  when  Dioraus 
was  sacrificing  to  Hercules,  snatched  away  part  of  the  victim  **.  It 
was  adorned  with  several  temples,  dedicated  to  Hebe,  Alcmena, 
and  loalus,  all  which  bore  some  relation  to  Hercules,  the  chief  deity 
of  the  place ;  and  he  also  was  here  honoured  with  a  magnificent 
temple.  But  there  was  nothing  in  it  so  remarkable  as  the  gym- 
nasium, in  which  strangers,  and  those  that  were  but  oS  the  half 
blood,  or  had  but  one  parent  an  Athenian,  were  to  perform  their 

^  Theseo.  r  In  Ar ^rivmi.       ^  Basil.  Mag.  lib.  de  legend.  GentiL  Ubns. 
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etercises^  because  Hercules,  to  whom  it  was  consecrated,  was  under 
floiiie  ille^riiimacy,  and  was  not  one  of  the  immortal  gods,  but  bad 
a  mortal  woman  for  his  mother.  And  therefore  Thembtocies  be* 
ing  but  of  the  half  blood,  persuaded  divers  of  the  young  noble- 
men to  accompany  him  to  anoint  aud  exercise  themselves  at 
Cynosarges ;  in  doing  which,  he  seemed  with  some  ingenuity  to 
take  away  the  distinction  between  the  truly  noble  and  the  stranger ; 
and  between  those  of  die  whole,  and  those  of  the  half  blood  of 
Athens  ^  There  was  also  a  court  of  judicature  in  this  place^ 
wherein  causes  about  illegitimacy  were  heard,  and  examiuation 
made  concerning  persons  that  lay  under  a  suspicion  of  having 
falsely  inserted  their  names  among  the  true-bom  Athenians*'.  lu 
this  gymnasium  Antisthenes  instituted  a  sect  of  philosophers  called 
Kvrixfi,  CynicSf  from  the  name  of  the  place  %  as  some  are  of  opinion. 

All  theatres  were  dedicated  to  Bacchus  and  Venus  ^ ,  the  deities  f' 

of  sports  and  pleasure  ;  to  the  former  of  which  they  are  said  to 
owe  their  original  >,  and  therefore  plays  acted  in  them  were  called 
AffViTHixH,  and  the  artificers  that  laboured  in  the  building  of  them 
Afvvc-mif)  Tt^ftrmtf  f^s  belonging  to  Aiirvrsfy  or  Bacchfis, 

The  most  ancient  theatres  were  temporary,  being  composed  of 
nothing  but  boards  placed  gradually  above  each  other,  for  the 
convenience  of  spectators,  and  therefore  they  were  called  'u^iW  **. 
But  these  slight  buildings  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  com- 
monwealth, for  almost  die  whole  city,  as  well  the  magistracy  and 
nobility  as  those  of  inferior  ranks,  being  assembled,  as  their  man- 
ner was,  to  hear  Pratinus  act  a  tragedy ;  the  theatre,  too  weak  to 
support  the  vast  weight  of  thronging  multitudes,  on  a  sudden 
tumbled  down,  and  wanted  not  much  of  burying  them  in  its  ruins. 
This  narrow  escape  made  them  more  cautious,  and  was  the  occa- 
sion of  erecting  a  theatre  of  stone,  for  their  better  security.  And 
from  this  time  the  Athenians,  whose  example  the  rest  of  the  Gre- 
cians followed  not  long  after,  erected  fixed  and  durable  theatres 
of  stone,  commonly  of  marble,  which  by  degrees  were  increased 
to  that  magnitude  that  they  exceeded  almost  all  other  buildings  in 
Greece. 

The  figure  of  theatres  was  semicircular,  though  they  were  not 
exact  semicircles,  but  contained  tlie  bigger  half  of  the  circle,  and 
therefore  amphitheatres,  which  were  made  in  the  same  figure,  as 

^  Plutarch.  Tbeniistocle.  f  Lactant  lib.  vi. 

(1  Nonnus  Mouachus  in  Collect  Hiit.      ^  Polydor.  Virg.  lib.'iii.  cap.  13. 
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if  two  theatres  should  be  joined  together,  were  not  nicely  orbicu« 
lar,  but  oval.  They  consisted  of  two  parts,  S«fiviy  Scena,  and 
K«i>df,  Cavea.  Scena  was  a  partition  assigned  for  the  actors,  reach- 
ing quite  cross  the  theatre,  which  at  the  first,  agreeably  to  the  an* 
cient  simplicity,  was  dressed  with  boughs  and  leaves,  but  in  more 
expensive  ages  was  adorned  with  rich  and  costly  hangings,  to 
hide  the  management  of  machines,  and  other  actions  of  die  players, 
from  the  spectators.  It  was  either  so  framed  as  that  it  might 
be  turned  round,  and  then  it  was  called  versatilis,  or  drawn  up, 
and  then  it  was  ductiliSf  and  this  way  is  usually  practised  in  our 
theatres,  in  changing  the  prospect.  It  had  three  principal  gates, 
one  upon  the  right  hand,  another  upon  the  left,  by  which  were 
presented  meaner  and  smaller  edifices ;  and  a  third  in  the  middle, 
by  which  more  magnificent  structures,  as  temples  of  the  gods,  or 
palaces  of  kings,  were  brought  in  view ;  and  on  each  side  of  the 
gate  ^vas  a  lesser  entrance,  through  which  the  persons,  either  of 
gods  or  men,  were  introduced  by  various  machines  and  instru- 
ments, the  names  whereof  you  may  find  explained  in  Julius  Pol- 
lux^. The  whole  scene  was  divided  ibto  several  parts,  the  most 
remarkable  whereof  are  these: 

B^9yru»9,  a  place  underneath  the  floor,  wherein  were  kept  bi'azen 
vessels  full  of  stones,  and  other  materials,  with  which  they  imitated 
the  noise  of  thunder. 

Zmtxituf^  a  place  upon  the  top  of  the  scene,  in  which  all  the 
machines,  whereby  they  presented  the  various  figures  and  pros- 
pects, were  moved. 

Ut^tmiMt,  the  tiring-room,  a  place  behind  the  scenes,  wherein 
the  actors  dressed  and  adorned  themselves. 

iT^doneiiyitff,  the  Stage,  a  place  before  tbb  scenes  in  which  the  players 
acted.  And  0^;g«V{«  was  that  part  in  which  the  chorus  used  to 
dance  and  sing,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  placed  the  pulpit, 
in  Greek  A«yii(i9,  or  evfox*. 

*T9rd0inip<d9,  a  partition  under  the  pulpit,  appointed  for  the  music. 

The  KMA«r,  or  Caveoj  was  appointed  for  the  spectators,  and  con* 
sisted  of  three  parts,  placed  in  equal  degrees  one  above  another ; 
the  lowest  of  which  belonged  to  persons  of  quality  and  magistrates ; 
the  middle  to  the  commonality;  the  uppermost  to  the  women. 

And  because  theatres  were  open  at  the  top,  they  erected  porticoes 
behind  the  cavea,  whither  they  retired  for  shelter  in  rainy  weather. 

k  Onomftit  lib.  W.  cap.  19. 
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Athens  had  three  Harbours  for  Ships* 

1.  nu^mtvf,  Piraeus,  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Hippo- 
thoontisy  and  was  thirty-five  or  forty  stadia  distant  from  the  city, 
before  the  building  of  the  long  walls,  which  have  been  alrea^/ 
mentioned.  From  which  time  the  Athenians,  by  the  direction  of 
ThemistocleSy  made  this  their  chief  harbow.  It  contained  three 
i^fMi,  or  docks ;  the  first  called  K«vtf«{«$,  frdm  an  hero  of  that  name* 
The  second  A^^Arw,  from  Af^»iim,  or  Venus,  who  had  there  two 
temples,  one  of  which  was  consecrated  by  Themistocles,  the  other 
by  Con<Hi.  The  third  Zw,  from  bread  com,  which  b  called  by  the 
Grecians  ^um*  There  were  likewise  in  this  harbour  five  porticoes, 
vrhich  being  joined  together,  composed  one  very  large  portico^ 
which  was  on  that  account  commonly  termed  Mhm^s^  fi*  The 
Piraeeus  had  fardier  two  forums  ;  one  near  the  long  portico,  and 
the  sea :  the  other  farther  distant  from  the  sea ;  and  for  that  rea- 
son chiefly  frequented  by  those  who  lived  nearest  the  citjr.  One 
of  these  seems  to  have  been  called  imrMfiMv,  from  the  archi- 
tect Hippodamus,  who  built  the  long  wall,  whereby  this  harbour 
was  joined  to  the  city.  Here  was  a  most  celebrated  mart,  to  which 
merchants  resorted  from  almost  every  part  of  Greece.  Whence 
came  the  proverbial  saying,  Tov  Tlu^mut  xtfetyyUv  fti  ^i^uf,  That  far 
mine  and  emptitiess  do  not  come  Jrom  Piraeus,  This  harbour, 
though  once  very  populous  and  well  inhabited,  was  reduced  to  a 
very  few  houses  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  flourished  under  the 
emperors  Augustus  and  Tiberius ;  having  been  burnt  by  Sylla  iti 
the  Mithridatic  war. 

d.  Mwvjcw,  Munychia,  which  was  a  promontory  not  far  distant 
from  Pirseeus,  extended  not  unlike  to  a  peninsula,  and  well  forti-> 
fied  both  by  nature,  and  afterwards,  at  the  instance  of  Thrasybulus, 
by  art.  The  name  was  derived  from  one  M  unychus,  who  dedi- 
cated in  this  place  a  temple  to  Diana,  sumamed  Mufvxi*,  which 
yet  others  report  to  have  been  founded  by  Embarus. 

3.  ^«Xii^«r,  Phalerum,  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  Aotiocbis, 
and  was  distant  from  the  city  thirty-five  stadia,  according  to 
Thucydides ;  but  in  Pausanias's  account  ^  only  twenty.  T£is  was 
the  most  ancient  of  the  three  harbours :  And  from  hence  Theseus 
IS  reported  to  have  set  sail  for  Crete ;  and  afterwards  Mnestheus 
for  Troy. 

I  ATcadici%  p.  471.  MUt  HanoY. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Of  the  CitizenSf  Tribes,  Sfc,  of  Athens. 

THKirf.abiUnts  of  Attica  were  of  three  sorts:  l,n..r,.,  or  fr^ 
men.  2,  Mir^ixu,  or  sojourners.  3,  A«Ao<^  or  servants.  The  citi- 
zens surpassed  the  others  in  dignity  and  poi>ver,  as  having  the  go- 
vernment in  their  hands^  biit  were  far  exceeded  by  the  slaves  iti 
number^  many  slaves  being  often  subject  to  one  citizen.  The 
number  of  citizens  in  Cecrops's  time,  I  have  already  said,  was 
twenty  thousand ;  in  Pericles's  there  were  not  so  many,  as^appears 
from  Plutarch  *"  ;  and  when  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  was  their 
governor,  they  exceeded  their  first  number  under  Cecrops  only  by 
one  thousand ;  at  the  same  time  foreigners  were  ten  thousand,  and 
the  slaves  four  hundred  thousand,  as  appears  from  a  poll  instituted 
at  die  command  of  Demetrius,  and  mentioned  in  Athenaeus  °. 

Whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  increase  of  the  Athenians  them- 
selves was  very  inconsiderable  ;  but  those  growing  numbers  of  in- 
habitants, that  swelled  the  city  to  that  bigness,  to  which  it  was 
extended  in  after  ages,  were  eitlier  of  slaves,  or  strangers,  who, 
for  the  advantage  of  study,  or  trade,  or  for  other  conveniencies, 
settled  themselves  at  Athens ;  and  of  these  two  sorts,  in  the  time 
of  Cecrops,  it  is  probable  there  were  few  or  none ;  because,  through 
the  scarcity  of  men  in  his  new-formed  government,  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  foreigners  to  settle  there,  he  was  forced  to  allow  them 
the  same  privileges  that  were  enjoyed  by  the  natives^  And  there 
is  a  very  ancient  law  mentioned  by  the  scholiast  of  Aristophanes  ^, 
whereby  all  foreigners,  who  intended  to  live  at  Athens,  were  oblige 
ed,  after  a  short  stay  in  that  city^  to  be  enrolled  among  the  free 
citizens. 

And  for  several  ages  after,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain 
the  freedom  of  the  city ;  but  when  the  Athenian  power  grew  great, 
and  their  glorious  actions  rendered  them  famous  through  all 
Greece,  this  privilege  was  accounted  a  very  great  favour,  and 
granted  to  none  but  men  of  the  greatest  birth  or  reputation,  or 
such  as  had  performed  some  notable  piece  of  service  for  the  com- 
monwealth. Nor  was  it  without  much  difficulty  to  be  obtained 
even  by  them.    Menon  the  Pharsalian,  who  had  sent  the  Atheni- 

^  Pericle.  '^  Deipnos.  L  vl.  o  Ranii. 
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ans  a  supply  of  two  hundred  horse,  in  the  war  against  Eon  near 
Amphipolisy  desired  it,  and  was  rejected  ;  and  Perdiccas,  king  of 
Macedonia,  after  having  assisted  them  against  the  Persians,  could 
obtain  no  more  than  a  bare  urtMw,  or  immunity  from  tribute  paid 
by  those  that  sojourned  amongst  them,  but  no  right  of  suffrage,  or 
other  privileges  common  to  the  free  men. 

And  after  Mardonius  and  the  Persians  were  defeated  at  Plataea, 
it  was  decreed,  by  an  express  law,  that  none  but  men  eminent  for 
merit  should  be  admitted  into  the  number  of  citizens^. 

But  this  peremptory  stiffness,  which  success  and  victory  had  put 
into  them,  did  not  always  make  them  so  obstinate,  nor  hinder,  but 
that  many  worthies,  though  neither  equal  in  birth  nor  fortune  to 
the  former,  were  enrolled  amongst  the  citizens  ;  such  were  Hip* 
pocrates  the  physician,  Eurysaces  the  son  of  Ajax,  with  many 
others,  beside  the  whole  city  of  the  Plataeans,  to  which  they  grant- 
ed freedom  for  their  signal  services  in  the  Persian  war.  But  by 
these  grants,  though  the  number  of  the  citizens  may  be  said  to  have 
been  increased,  yet  nothing  was  added  to  die  number  of  inhabit- 
ants, which  remained  still  the  same,  because  the  persons  thus  ad- 
mitted seldom  made  use  of  their  privilege,  and  sued  for  it  rather  as 
a  title  of  honour,  than  with  a  design  to  be  anywise  advantaged 
by  it. 

This  privilege  could  not  be  conferred  by  any  besides  the  popular 
assembly,  whence  the  citizens  thus  admitted  were  called  A»i^ox«/i»t»;, 
in  opposition  to  the  free-bom.  Neither  was  the  first  gift  of  the 
people  to  take  effect,  unless  they  thought  fit  to  ratify  it  in  a  second 
assembly,  wherein  six  thousand  citizens  were  required  to  be  pre- 
sent. And,  for  fear  the  authority  or  interest  of  any  person  should 
sway  them  to  comply  with  such  requests  against  their  inclinations, 
they  gave  their  votes  privately,  by  casting  little  stones  into  urns, 
placed  on  purpose  in  their  assemblies  by  the  prytanes,  who  were 
also  obliged  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  stones  for  the  suffra- 
gants ;  nay  iarther,  till  all  had  done  voting,  the  strangers  that  pe- 
titioned for  freedom  were  not  permitted  to  come  into  the  place  of 
the  assembly.  And  after  all  this,  if  any  one  appeared  to  be  un- 
deserving of  the  honour  they  had  conferred  upon  him,  an  appeal 
'  might  be  made  to  a  certain  court,  which  had  power  to  inquire  in- 
to the  lives  and  conditions  of  these  persons,  and  deprive  such  as 
they  found  unworthy,  by  recalling  the  freedom  which  had  been 
granted  through  the  ignorance  and  inconsideration  of  the  multi- 

P  Auctor  Ontioiiis  in  Nettram. 
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tude ;  and  this  disgrace  befel  Pytholaus  the  Thessaliau,  and  Apol- 
lonides  the  Olyuthian  ^.  It  was  further  provided  by  Solon,  that 
none  should  live  at  Athens  as  free  citizens,  except  such  as  were 
banished  from  their  own  country,  or  voluntarily  came  to  reside  at 
Athens  with  their  whole  families;  whereby  he,  no  doubt,  intend- 
ed to  prevent  all  such  from  enjoying  the  privileges  of  Athens^  who 
had  greater  alliances  and  interests  in  other  places^. 

Ilie  manner  of  admission  was,  by  declaring  that  such  an  one 
was  incorporated  among  the  denizens  of  Athens^  and  invested  with 
all  the  honours,  privileges,  and  immunities  belonging  to  them ; 
and  had  a  right  to  partake  of,  and  assist  at  the  performance  of  all 
their  holy  rites  and  mysteries,  except  such  as  were  appropriated  to 
certain  noble  families ;  such  as  were  the  Eumolpidse,  Ceryces,  Cy- 
nidae,  who  had  certain  priesthoods,  and  holy  offices  peculiar  to 
themselves:  or  (as  others  are  of  opinion)  they  were  excluded 
from  all  the  offices  of  priesthood  of  whatever  denomination ;  which 
is  the  most  probable,  because  the  free-bom  Athenians  were  them- 
selves excluded  from  those  offices  which  were  appropriated  to  the 
sacred  families.  Except  also  the  offices  of  the  nine  archons,  which 
none  but  free-bom  Athenians  were  allowed  to  execute;  that  neither 
the  religion  nor  the  management  of  public  affairs  might  be  intrust* 
ed  in  foreign  hands.  Yet  this  extended  not  to  the  children  of  ci- 
tizens thus  adopted,  who  were  allowed  all  the  privileges  of  natives. 
Lastly,  they  were  admitted  into  a  certain  tribe  and  hundred,  and 
so  the  ceremony  ended  *. 

Free-born  Athenians  were  those  that  had  both  or  one  of  their 
parents  an  Athenian.  Aristotle  tells  us,  that  in  several  common- 
wealths, at  the  first,  those  were  accounted  free  that  were  bora  of  a 
free  woman ;  but  when  the  number  of  inhabitants  increased,  such 
only  were  esteemed  free  as  were  descended  from  parents  that  were 
both  free^.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  in  Athens,  where  it  was  de- 
creed by  Solon,  that  none  begotten  out  of  lawful  marriage,  which 
could  then  be  celebrated  only  between  free  citizens,  should  have 
right  to  inherit  their  father's  estate.  This  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  Aristophanes : 

But  this  law  was  afterwards  abrogated  by  the  tacit  consent  of  the 
commonwealth,  till  the  time  of  Pericles,  who,  when  he  flourished 

<)  Demostfa.  Orat  in  Nesrem.  c  AristoteL  Polit  lib.  iii  cap.  5. 

*  f  Plut.  SoL        *  I>emo6Ui.  Orat  uk  Kemram.      u  Avibus,  p.  602,  edit  Anutelod. 
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in  tbe  state,  aod  had  sons  lawfully  begotten,  proppied  a  law,  that 
those  only  should  be  reputed  true  citizens  of  Athens,  who  were 
bom  of  parents  that  were  both  Athenians;  and  having  prevailed 
with  the  people  to  give  their  consent  to  it,  little  less  than  five  thou- 
sand were  deprived  of  their  freedom,  and  sold  for  slaves ;  and 
those  wh<^  enduring  the  test,  remained  in  the  government,  and 
past  muster  for  true-born  Athenians,  were  found  in  the  poll  to  be 
fourteen  thousand  and  forty  persons  in  number.  But  Pericles  him- 
self afterwards,  havii^  loet  all  his  legitimate  sons,  so  far  persuad- 
ed the  Athenians,  that  they  cancelled  the  kw,  and  granted  that 
he  should  enrol  his  bastard  sons  in  the  register  of  bis  own  ward, 
by  his  paternal  naoM,  thinking  that,  by  those  losses,  be  had  been 
sufficiently  punished  for  his  former  arrogance ;  and  therefore,  be- 
ing of  opinion  that  he  had  been  shrewdly  handled  by  the  divitie 
vengeance,  of  which  he  had  run  so  severe  a  gantdope,  and  that  his 
request  was  such  as  became  a  man  lo  ask,  and  men  to  grant*  Thus 
Plutarch  w.  But  this  law  was  again  repealed  by  Aristophon  the 
orator,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  Euclides  being 
archon ;  at  which  time  the  ancient  law  was  revived,  that  all  wltose 
mothers  were  $iOt  citizens  ihould  be  nodu,  illegitimate  ^.  For  l^i- 
timate  children  are  those  who  are  born  of  lawful  wives,  who  must 
foe  free  citizens,  others  being  only  reputed  concubines.  And  thus 
grammarians  commonly  explain  fiothos.  Ni^  i  f»  (crof  «  ]r«A- 
a«k/)«$'  Nathusy  a  bastard,  i$  one  bom  of  a  stranger  or  an  harlot. 
But  yynV<«$^  a  legitimate  son,  is  interpreted  by  the  same  persons, 
•  te  yvFtfiJMf  Ms  tc»i  ymf^mi,  ^  f»  wfUfMn  ydfiur  One  bom  ofaci' 
tizen  and  a  wife,  or  one  bom  in  lazafiil  matrimony  7. 

And  those  that  were  only  of  the  lialf  blood,  when  they  were  in- 
vested  with  freedom,  were  always  reputed  inferior,  and  less  hon- 
ourable than  diose  that  were  of  the  whole ;  and  several  marks  and 
customs  they  had  to  distingaish  them  from  the  others,  as  particu- 
larly, that  those  who  had  but  one  parent  an  Athenian,  were  not  al- 
lowed to  exercise  themselves  in  any  of  the  gymnasia  that  were 
frequented  by  those  who  had  both,  but  only  at  the  Cynosarges,  a 
place  without  the  city  :  and  that  this  was  esteemed  a  mark  of  dis- 
grace is  evident  from  tbe  practice  of  Themistocles,  who  was  but 
of  the  half  blood  of  Ath^s ;  and  to  take  away,  or  at  least,  lessen 
this  distinction,  used  to  engage  the  noble  Athenians  to  go  and  per- 

^  In  Peride.  '  Homeri  SchoUaatn  in  Iliad,  v. 

s  Car^suiu,  *lf  «eM«v  hff^^itMrw^  Ub.  ut       Julius  FoUuz,  Ub.  iij. 
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form  their  exerdaes  with  him  *.  In  the  same  place  thete  was  a 
court  of  judicature,  where  persons  suspected  of  having  fraudulent- 
ly insinuated  themsdves  into  the  number  and  pinvileges  of  citizens 
were  arraigned.  This  was  reputed  a  very  great  offence;  inso- 
much that  whosoever  had  iim  m  &»'«« >  (so  this  action  was  termed) 
preferred  against  him,  was  immediately  made  a  close  prisoner^ 
and  put  iu  chains,  before  he  could  be  brought  before  the  judges*. 
Neither  was  it  a  sufficient  vindication  to  have  been  once  acquitted 
by  his  proper  judges.  But  it  was  customary  to  bring  the  cause 
to  a  second  hearing  before  the  thesmothetae,  if  there  was  any  just 
cause  to  suspect  that  he  had  been  too  favourably  treated. 

And  in  order  to  clear  the  city  of  pretende4  and  false  members, 
it  was  decreed,  in  the  second  year  of  the  90th  olympiad,  Archias 
being  then  archon,  that  a  strict  inquisition  should  be  made  into 
causes  of  this  nature  by  men  of  the  same  borough  with  the  crimi- 
nal. This  inquisition  was  termed  AMi^«f  icif,  and  performed  in  the 
following  method  ^  When  any  person  was  accused,  the  Aifca^x^^f 
or  prefect  of  the  borough  (A^/ko^),  to  whose  custody  was  committed 
the  xtiiM^xmh  y^oftfiUMt^fy  Or  pubUc  register  of  the  citizetiSt  con- 
vened together  the  members  of  his  borough  (}i^«Tw)*  Then  the 
names  of  all  the  citizens  of  that  borough  being  recited  out  of  the 
register,  the  criminal  was  obliged  to  signify  the  particular  ^^ttr^m 
or  wardf  whereof  he  pretended  himself  a  mem  ber,  and  to  prove 
his  right  of  succession  by  sufficient  witnesses ;  or,  in  case  be 
claimed  his  freedom  from  the  gift  of  the  people,  and  not  by  in- 
heritance, the  public  decree  of  the  popular  assembly,  whereby  bis 
privilege  had  been  conferred,  was  to  be  produced.  Then  the 
hf^irai,  having  first  taken  an  oath  to  determine  according  to  the 
rules  of  justice,  and  maturely  deliberated  upon  the  evidence,  pri- 
vately gave  their  opinions ;  in  doing  which,  they  commonly  used 
leaves  or  beans.  If  the  white  beans  were  found  superior  in  num- 
ber, the  prisoner  was  acquitted ;  but  if  the  black  appeared  to  be 
most  numerous,  then  he  was  deprived  of  his  freedom,  and  after 
that  called  iwt4^0trf4ifif  as  the  action  of  condemning  him  was 
termed  «9r«^f  m-^s  ^.  And  this  verdict  was  to  be  given  in  before  sun- 
set ;  the  consequence  whereof  was  this,-— that  the  person  deprived 
of  his  freedom  should  be  reckoned  amongst  the  Mif$K^i,s<^umers» 
But  if  he  would  not  acquiesce  in  the  determination  of  his  own 

'  Plutarch,  in  Themi&tocle.  b  Harpecratioo«    Olympiad,  descriptor 

"  Demosth.  et  Ulpianus  in  Timocrat        anonymus. 

^  Demosthenes  in  EubuL  PeUui,  lib.  y'uL    Hesych.  Suidas. 
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borough,  an  appeal  waa  gianted  to  thethesmothete,  who  having 
assigned  proper  judges  to  hear  his  appeal^  he  was  either  lertored 
to  his  family,  or,  if  the  former  sentence  appeared  to  be  just  and 
well  grounded,  he  waa  aold  for  a  slave* 

Farther,  to  prevent  all  frauds  and  conte^ons  of  thb  nature,  all 
fathers  were  obliged  to  enrol  their  sons  in  the  register  of  their  par- 
ticular ^^r^,  termed  M«Mr  y^mf^futwMu  At  which  time  they  made 
oath  that  every  son  so  registered  was  either  bom  to  them  in  lawful 
matrimony,  or  lawfully  adopted**.  Notwithataodii^^  which,  the 
f  ^«(«,  or  members  of  that  ward,  had  the  liberty  of  r^ecting  any 
person  against  whom  aufficiait  evide^e  appeare«l»  concerning 
wUch  they  voted  by  private  suffrages^.  Yet  if  any  person  was 
irajustly  reacted  by  the  men  of  his  own  ward,  he  was  allowed  to 
appeal  to  the  magistrates  ',  by  whom>  if  he  was  declared  to  be  law^- 
fully  born  or  adopted,  he  was  then  registered  by  his  own  and  his 
father's  name,  in  this  form,  e^drvkkn  Awx?kM^f  Thras^Uus  the 
^m  of  JpoUodorm^*  The  adopted  sons  were  r«gistei«d  upon  the 
festival  Tbargelia,  in  the  month  Thargelion;  the  natural  upon 
the  third  day  of  the  festival  Apaturia,  called  k«{i#ik,  in  the  month 
Pyanepsion.  At  what  age  children  were  thus  registered  is  not 
agreed.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  at  every  return  of  the  Apaturia 
it  was.  customary  to  register  all  the  children  who  had  been  bom 
that  year  ^.  Others  affirm,  that  they  were  commonly  three  or  four 
years  old  before  they  were  roistered '.  Cnemon  in  Heliodoras  ^ 
is  enrolled  after  he  has  learned  the  letters  of  the  alphabet;  and 
the  chorus  in  the  Ran®  of  Aristophanes'  reiects  upon  Arqhede- 
inus  as  not  having  been  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  p^mr^^ 
till  he  was  Mmif  seven  years  old. 

Of  l^^imt  'Sv  M»  tpvn  f^rt^s. 

Whereby  they  seem  to  intimate  that  he  had  fradulently  insinu* 
ated  himself  into  the  number  of  the  citizens ;  it  being  uaual  for 
those  who  were  free-bom  to  be  registered  before  that  age,  as  we  are 
there  informed  by  the  Greek  scholiast ;  though  the  time  of  doing 
it  appears,  from  the  fore-mentioned  instances,  to  have  been  unfixed 
and  arbitrary. 

There  were  two  other  seasons  when  young  Athenians  were  en- 

d  IscuB  de  ApoUodori  lunred.  ^  Etymolog.  Mtgai  Auctor.  ▼•  AwMr§ifm, 

^  Demosthenes  in  Macart^  i  Ptodus  m  Platonis  Timseum. 

f  Idem  in  Neferam.  ^  Lib.  i. 

S  Iseus  Ont  cKat  1  Act.  i.  seen. 7| p.  831»edit  AureL  AUofarqg 
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rolled  10  a  public  roister,  which  being  by  tome  learned  men  con- 
founded with  the  time  of  registering  already  mentioned^  may  not 
unfitly  be  explained  in  this  place.  The  second  time^  therefore, 
wherein  they  were  registered,  was  when  they  arrived  at  die  age  of 
eighteen  years,  when,  as  M'e  are  expressly  told  by  Julius  Pollux  **, 
they  were  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  E^«<.  And  this  register* 
ing  seems^  to  have  been  mistaken  for  the  former,  because  both  were 
done  on  the  same  day,  viz.  the  third  day  of  the  festival  Apatnria, 
which,  as  some  think,  was  called  Ktr^Mfn^,  «M  rfif  ist^iiy  rnv  xifmiff 
because  they  who  were  enroled  amongst  the  ephebi  used  then  to 
zhaoe  their  hairy  wluch  it  was  customary  to  consecrate  to  some  of 
the  gods ;  which  ceremony  was  never  performed  till  a  long  time 
after  the  age  at  which  they  were  admitted  amongst  the  ^^r$^u  $ 
and  therefore  must  belong  to  the  other  time  of  registering. 

Hie  diird  time  of  registering  young  Athenians  was  before  the 
festival  of  Panathenaea'^,  when  those  who  were  twenty  years  old 
were  introduced  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  in^irtUf  men  of  the  same 
{}ifMi)  borough,  and  entered  in  a  register  called  Xi^m^tMif  y^a^m^m* 
TiTtfy,  wherein  the  names  of  all  persons  of  that  borough,  who  were 
of  age  to  succeed  in  the  xfin,  or  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  were 
entered*.  Thb  was  termed  «if  M^tn  lyf^»ft9&m,  to  be  registered 
amongst  the  men;  the  persons  thus  enrolled,  being  henceforwards 
their  own  masters,  and  free  from  ihe  government  of  their  guardians. 

After  Cecrops  bad  settled  a  form  of  government  amongst  the 
Athenians,  for  the  better  administration  of  justice,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  deceit,  and  over-reaching  one  another  in  commerce,  he  di- 
vided them  into  four  f  vx«i,  or  tribes;  each  tribe  he  subdivided  into 
three  parts,  called  T^trrvt,  £d-r«f ,  or  ^^tir^itt ;  and  each  of  these  into 
thirty  Tim,  or  families,  which,  because  they  consisted  of  thirty 
men,  were  called  T^uutmin ;  and  they  that  were  members  of  these, 
were  called  *o^0V«A4(»Ta«,  and  rfyiir«i,  not  from  any  relation  to  one 
another,  but  only  because  diey  lived  in  the  same  borough,  and 
were  educated  together,  and  joined  in  one  body  or  society ;  the 
same  persons  were  called  O^yf^ycf ,  because  they  participated  of  the 
same  sacrifices,  and  worshipped  die  same  gods  together,  from 
0(f(«,  which,  though  it  properly  signifies  only  the  mysteries  of 
Bacchus,  yet  b  often  taken  for  the  ceremonies  used  in  the  worship 
of  any  other  deity  p. 

The  names  of  the  tribes  were  these :  1,  Kf»(«frif,  from  Cecrops ; 
for  it  is  usual  with  the  ancients,  out  of  an  earnest  desire  of  con- 

°*  Lib.vii.  cap.  9.  ^  Pollux,  loco  citato. 

°  Demosth.  in  Leocharcni«  P  FoUux,  lib.  liL  cap.  4.  lib.  Ttil.  cap.  9. 
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tiimii^  dieir  memories  to  poeterity^  to  call  cities,  or  countries,  or 
any  moDuments  that  seemed  likely  to  remain  to  succeeding  ages, 
by  their  own  names.  %  AM^^f,  from  a  king  of  that  name,  re- 
ported by  some  to  have  reigned  in  some  part  of  Atdca  before  Ce- 
crops :  or  rather  from  the  name  of  AMx^ftfy  in  which  the  Adie- 
nians  gloried  not  a  little.  S,  AxTMrn,  from  Acteeus,  or  Actaeon, 
another  of  the  kings  before  Cecrops;  or  from  mxriif  which  signifies 
a  shore;  because  a  great  part  of  Attica,  «Mi  that  in  particular 
where  this  tribe  inhabited,  lay  towards  the  sea :  and  diis  was  the 
reason  why  the  whole  countiy  was  sometimes  called  Acte.  And 
the  same  cause  is  given  for  the  name  of  the  fourth  tribe,  which 
they  called  n«(«xiji,  from  its  nearness  to  the  sea. 

In  the  reign  of  Cranaus,  new  names  were  imposed  upon  them, 
and  they  were  called,  1,  K.^9nnt}f,  from  the  king's  name.  £,  At^f, 
from  a  young  lady,  die  daughter  of  Cranaus.  3,  Mtrlyetut.  4, 
AfiuB^iV .  And  both  these,  I  suppose,  were  named  from  their  situa- 
tion; the  latter  being  seated  upon  a  craggy  shore,  and  the  former 
in  the  inland  part  of  the  country. 

Erichthonius  being  advanced  to  the  kingdom,  called  them  after 
the  names  of  Jupiter,  Mhierva,  Neptune,  and  Vulcan :  1,  At4t» 
£,  Ahfdti,     3,  U$ertiimidf.     4,  H^iiirM^* 

Afterwards,  under  Erechtheus,  tbey  received  new  names  from 
the  sons  of  Ion,  a  man  of  great  repute  amongst  the  Athenians,  and 
general  of  their  armies,  as  Herodotus  reports'.  The  names  were 
1,  rtxitfyTtf.  2, 'Off-XiW.  3,  Aifwd^iK.  4y  A^aitf.  And  of  these 
names  Euripides  is  to  be  understood,  when  he  introduces  Miuerva 
speaking  thus  of  Ion«. 

Zerm  r«f  EJiXmii  tiuJUit'  m  «»d«  yi^ 
ndt^S  yt9i/M9M  viffmgtt  fi^nt  f^ift 


Here,  i)une  Creiiaa»  anct  this  chiid  by  -iNirth 
Claims  the  just  privilege  of  Erechtheus*  line. 
Take  him  to  Adiens,  andl  prodnm  him  king ; 
For  he  hath  just  pretensions  to  the  crowa^ 
His  blooming  courage  is  a  previous  sign. 
With  how  much  prowess,  policy,  and  art, 
Greece's  dominions  he  will  sway;  the  gods 
Shall  hless  him  with  four  sons,  by  whom  in  tribes 
.  High  sealed  Athene  shaU  divided  be^ 
And  bear  her  sey'ral  names  derived  from  them*  AixLt. 

9  Pollux,  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  9.  '  Lib.  tiii.  cap.  44.  •  Ion  «d  ftnem. 
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And  Herodotus*  and  Pollux  are  of  the  same  opioiony  though  they 
are  herein  contradicted  by  otfaersi  as  we  find  in  Plutarch,  who 
hath  likewise  made  some  alteration  in  the  names  ;  his  words  are 
these  :  ^  Some  affirm  that  the  tribes  did  not  take  their  names  from 
the  sons  of  Ion,  but  from  the  different  sorts  of  occupations  which 
they  followed ;  the  soldiers  were  called  'Or^^«i  -,  the  craftsmen, 
£(y«T«i  i  and  of  the  remaining  three  the  farmers,  rM»^v«i ;  the 
shepherds  and  graziers,  Aiymi^cu  ^! 

Afterwards,  when  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  increasedi 
Ciisthenes  having  first  advised  with  Apollo's  oracle,  as  it  was  usual 
to  do  in  every  concern  of  moment,  altered  the  number  of  the  tribes, 
increasing  them  from  four  to  ten,  and  gave  them  new  names,  taken 
from  certain  ancient  heroes,  all  born  in  Attica,  except  Ajax,  the 
son  of  Telanion,  to  whom  he  gave  a  place  amongst  the  rest,  as  be- 
ing a  neighbour,  friend,  and.  companion .  in  the  wars  ^ ;  for,  as 
Hofner  reports,  Ajax's  forces  were  joined  to  those  of  Mnestbeus 
the  Athenian  general ; 

Twelve  ships  from  Salamis  stout  Ajax  brought, 

And  ranlc'd  his  men  where  the  AtheoiwiQ  foaght  cssBCir. 

And  Plutarch  reports,  that  when  the  Athenians  and  Megarensians 
both  made  pretensions  to  Salamis,  and  chose  the  Spartans  to  de- 
cide the  controversy,  these  lines  of  Homer  being  produced  by  So- 
lon, did  the  Athenians  a  considerable  kindness,  serving  very  much 
to  .strengthen  their  title  to  that  island.  To  return,  these  heroes, 
from  the  names  they  gave  to  the  tribes,  were  called  Mvufiu,  and 
honoured  with  statues  erected  near  the  senate^ouse.  Their  names, 
as  recorded  by  Pausanias,  are  these :  Erechtheus,  Cecrops,  £geus^ 
Pandion,  Acamas,  Antiochus,  Leo,  Oeneus,  Hippothoon,  Ajax. 
And  the  names  of  the  tribes  are  these,  E^tx»^U,  Ktx^oxti,  AlynU, 

tU9it6fky  Ajutf^ilis,  AflfXiff  AHfrtSj  OmUy  lifw$^itvlis,  Amflts. 

Afterwards,  when  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  freed  the  Atheni- 
ans from  the  Macedonian  slavery,  they  augmented  their  tribes, 
adding  two  to  their  former  number,  which,  in  honour  of  their  de- 
liverers, they  called  frpm  their  names,  Aflty^fif,  and  Ai^>il(<i^  *.  But 
the  gratitude  of  the  Athenians  being  no  longer  lived  than  the  good 
fortune  and  successes  of  those  two  princes,  the  tribes  soon  changed 
their  first  names  for  thpse  of  Arluxis  and  nrOa^u  the  former  of 
which  was  derived  from  Attains,  king  of  Perganus ;  the  latter 

K  Lib.  ▼.  cap.  66.  ^  Herodot  et  Pollux,  loc  dtatis. 

^  riutsrch.  Soloncu  <  Plutarch.  Pemetrlo. 
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from  Ptolemy^  king  of  Egypt,  from  both  of  which  the  Athenians 
had  received  signal  favours^. 

This  was  the  constant  number  of  the  Athenian  tribes,  which 
lasted  as  long  as  the  city  maintained  its  liberty  and  form  of  go- 
vernment. Each  of  these  Was  at  the  first  divided  into  several 
parts,  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  And  the  better  to 
maintain  a  mutual  correspondence,  and  for  the  promotion  of  good 
fellowship  and  kindness  among  them,  they  had  public  feasts, 
first  instituted  by  Solon,  where  they  all  met  together,  and  made 
merry  '.  These  meetings  were  named  from  the  persons  assembled 
at  them ;  if  the  whole  tribe  came  together,  then  they  called  it  SiiWro 
f  vAfnjMi  j  if  only  one  ^^mr^U^  then  it  was  iuwff  f(«r(i»if ;  or  of  a 

%i/«H,  it  was  iunTff  infMrixlf. 

These  Anffi  were  little  boroughs  in  Attica,  several  of  which  be* 
longed  to  every  tribe  ;  and  though  they  were  reckoned  together  in 
the  business  of  the  commonwealth,  yet  had  separate  habitations, 
distinct  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  performance  of  holy  worship ; 
nay,  and  different  gods  too,  for  each  of  them  adored  peculiar 
deities,  and  yet  all  unanimously  agreed  in  worshipping  Minerva, 
who  was  the  tutelar  goddess  of  the  whole  country  ;  whereas  the 
other  deities  had  only  certain  parts  assigned  them,  and  in  those 
they  were  inferior  to  Minerva,  the  supreme  governess.  And  this 
difference  in  religion  was  very  ancient,  being  of  no  less  duration 
than  the  commonwealth  itself ;  for  when  Theseus  had  prevailed 
upon  them  to  leave  their  country  seats,  and  unite  themselves  in 
one  city,  they  thought  it  would  be  impious  and  unpardonable  to 
desert  the  gods  of  their  ancestors,  and  therefore  judged  it  agree- 
able to  the  respect  due  from  them  to  their  tutelar  deities,  to  pay 
them  the  same  honours,  and  frequent  the  same  places  of  worship, 
they  had  formerly  done  ^. 

The  greatest  use  of  these  An^0<,  was  in  their  forms  of  law  and 
contracts,  whereby  sufficient  provision  was  made  against  all  fraud, 
deceit,  and  mistakes.  Hence  we  read  of  such  punctual  clauses  in 
their  writs,  as  these,  N.  the  son  of  N.  of  the  tribe  of  ^antus,  in 
the  borough  of  Rhamnus,  &c. 

The  number  of  them  was  an  hundred  and  seventy-four  %  some  of 
which  having  the  same  names,  were  distinguished  by  their  situation, 
being  called  xm$iin^$if,  and  Ifnift^U*,  upper  and  lower.    All  of  them 

f  Stephan.  t.  ArrmXju  ct  Bc^v/xiB«r.  *  Lrnus.  Pausan.   Attids. 

s  Athen.  Dip.  lib.  xr.  b  £ustath.  ii.  C.  Sttmbo,  lib.  ix. 
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were  divided,  mto  greater  and  less ;  the  /fOK^^iy  or  less,  were  these^ 
Alimusians,  Zoster,  Prospaltians,  Anagyrasians,  Cepbale,  Prasieis, 
Lampreis,  Phyleis,  MyrrfainiisiaDs^  AthmoniaDs,  Achamae,  Mara- 
thon, BrauroD,  Rhamnus.  The  rest  were  greater,  and  may  not 
unfitly  be  thus  divided  acccHtling  to  their  tribes.— 


K  E  K  P  o  n  I  S. 

hifun*,  4  A4fU9m 

E^iSli^Ai 

XMr«X««T«r 

AX4M 

T^yyMr^r 

Ai^tivti 

n<V«f 

4>Xmi, 

£  P  E  X  e  H  I  X. 

A*ayvfmt 

Tlet/nC00r4hu 

Ay^eivXn,  ^  Ay^ctkn 

Htfym^ 

'EvmvfMt,  n  S.umvfM§ 

A«/Mr^ifc  xmiy^i^iv 

2i;C(/2m  . 

Bn/AtciM,  *}  &tif*ettuf 

nANAIONlS. 

Mf  ^nyit* 

AyyiXi 

om  j}  ow 

n^C«Xi»^«r 

K»W»»fti«f» 

TloMfim  *tJtt^4i9 

Xr«i^M» 

tlmmtiak  vv^m^Im 

Oil>>«/«« 

HpffnSs 

A  I  r  B  I  X. 

AX«2 

Ee«A:^'« 

K«)c»ri3»< 

Afmfnfiiut  i  A^^ 

E^/n^m 

nXtJmk 

B«iJ> 

^^«?   .       . 

t;w 

ItuuiOf  n  Ixa^fs 

Oi|^«i« 

Isn^at 

<><x«/2«i 

KcXtfrrhs 

XtfXXilcA  . 

AKAMANTIX. 

Aym 

IW« 

Xl^i^itaXrm 

Eifur/imi 

KiJUMB 

Xf««"Tff 

F.^t  H  E^fuH 

Ky^imUt 

x«x«^ir(r,  x«x«^>««,  4 

Ki^AJLfl 

X«Xff^7M. 

e^jMf 

A  E  0  N  T  I  X. 

AiimXShu.  4  AUmXm 

K^«Hrj« 

n«T«^f 

Afikm 

Al»»«ir<«v 

X»«^C«>943«(l 

AX^Mcr 

Mm^mim 

XvVMf 

Ah^ 

o7«f  Ki^«^»«r 

rUhu 

Evrtf^tiMi 

ZIoUVkl^AI 

^fUffti. 

m»4x$i 

IlKAlfXil 

XcXc(}«u. 

Znmi 

I n  noeoft NTi s 

» 

A{nfik 

£X««^,  4  EXmtSt 

Km»I«XA«( 

Ktlxn 

Afuifykiru* 

EXfvnr 

Av«S«MK 

EfMftlfK/ 

07«»  Ai«cX«iso 

Axj^a^ut 

Oif^Mir«2cj  , 

0<»^  ir^  £Xi«^if«i» 

A  N  T  I  O  X  I  7. 

XfirUxif. 

AlytXUt,  4  A<yx«; 

Biirf» 

MlX«/»Wa  11  M/X^MfCi 

AAmtivJ^,  4  AXtntiMKi 

e«f«) 

HmXX^tn 

Afik^tr(9wi^ 

Kf4M» 

Xlivr/Xir 

Av«^X»rr«r 

AimMir^» 

X«^;^4]iR< 

An(y«»  4  Arwim 

A««««y 

<^  Fausan.  Atdcis. 

^iXfff«». 
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Iirrr 


AIAMTI2. 

O  I  K  H  1 1. 


^a^tii 


mi. 


nroAEMAir,  4  antitonhiz. 

ATTAAI2»  H  AHMHTPIAX. 

Besides  these^  there  were  several  other  boroughs,  of  which  it  is 
uncertain  what  tribes  they  belonged  to.     Such  are  these,— 

TftnmH 
Tfmt 


Aye* 

®<^         X     ^ 

Ay^J^WMf 

Kif«^ij««f  i(»  nff  r»Xi#r 

Ai^ul^ 

'  K«^«Xi)«4 

A^lXmm 

Kir»«#«^t 

Kmy^m 

ATmXJarn 

Airv«7«f 

BtxC/m 

A<Vv«i 

J^My^Mr 

Mir»v;^i« 

B^Xiir#«f 

Oe««^f 

E»>« 

TlmfHtt 

E;C«^'^ 

n>t{ 

2U*^e 

XImt^mXv  /S«/^ 

CHAt».  X. 


Of  the  Sofoumen  and  Senants  in  Athens. 

Th  b  second  sort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  called  Mfr«ixtf<, 
by  which  word  were  signified  persons  that  came  from  a  foreign 
country,  and  settled  in  Attica,  being  admitted  by  the  council  of 
Areopagus,  and  entered  into  a  public  register  d.  They  differed 
from  the  n^xlrmt,  or  citizens,  because  they  were  not  free  citizens  of 
Athens,  but  either  came  from  another  city  themselves,  or  were  de« 
scended  from  such  as  did ;  and  from  the  Sivm,  or  strangers,  be- 
cause they  took  up  their  lodgings  only  f6r  a  short  time,  whereas 
the  Mir«uK«f  had  fixed  habitations,  and  constantly  resided  upon  the 
place,  whither  they  had  transplanted  themselves. 

They  were  permitted  to  dwell  in  the  city,  and  follow  their  own 
bosiaess  without  disturbance,  but  could  not  be  intrusted  with  any 
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public  office,  give  their  votes  in  the  assemblies,  or  have  any  share 
in  the  government ;  being  obliged  to  sit  still,  as  spectators  in  a 
theatre,  without  intermeddling,  or  any  way  concerning  diemselves 
with  state  affairs,  and  patiently  submit  to  the  decrees  enacted  by 
the  citizens,  and  observe  all  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Country* 
And  therefore  Aristophanes  in  Suidas  compares  them  to  chaff,  as 
being  an  unprofitable  and  useless  part  of  the  commonwealth; 

The  sojourners  (if  I  may  speak  my  mind) 

Are^  as  it  were,  the  city's  chaff  and  scum.  j.  ▲. 

They  were  not  allowed  to  act- any  thing,  or  manage  any  business 
in  their  own  names,  but  were  obliged  to  choose  out  of  the  citizens 
one,  to  whose  care  and  protection  they  would  commit  themselves, 
and  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  diem  from  all  violence  and  op« 
pression.  This  is  intimated  in  Terence's  Eunuchus,  where  Thais 
puts  herself  into  the  hands  of  Fhsedria's  family. 

■■  Cff.  Turn  autem  Pluedria, 

Meofratri,  gaudeo  amorem  esse  omnem  in  tranqtaUo^  una  est  d<nmu, 

Thais  pcOri  sc  commendavU,  in  cUentdam  etjidem 

J<^obis  dedit  sc  ^ 

Kow  I  rejoice,  my  brother  Phsdria's  love 

Is  quietly  securM  to  him  for  ever.  , 

We're  now  one  family :  and  Thais  has 

Found  favour  with  my  father,  and  resign'd 

Herself  to  us  for  patronage  and  care.  coucak. 

The  person  to  whom  they  committed  themselves,  was  called  n^s- 
rdrtif,  and  was  allowed  to  demand  several  services  of  them,  in 
wliich  if  they  failed,  or  if  they  neglected  to  choose  a  patron,  an 
action  was  commenced  against  them  before  the  Polemarchus,  call- 
ed A9r(sf«0-/»  itnny  whereupon  their  goods  were  confiscated. 

In  consideration  of  tlie  privileges  allowed  them,  the  common- 
wealth required  them  to  perform  several  duties  f  for  instance,  in 
the  Panathenasa,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour  of  Minerva,  the 
men  were  obliged  to  carry  certain  vessels  called  s»ff^«i,  whereby 
are  meant  not  spades,  as  Meursius  and  the  translator  of  Harpo- 
cration  have  explained  this  word,  but  fiavicula,  little  ships,  which 
were  signs  of  their  foreign  extraction,  which  few  have  hitherto 
rightly  understood.  Hence  they  were  termed  onm^us  or  «%«f«^«(«<, 
by  the  ancient  writers  of  comedy.  The  women  carried  vi^/tu, 
vessels  of  watery  or  nuiiutcy  umbrellas,  to  defend  the  free  women 
from  the  weather,  and  are  thence  named  v)(i«^«(m  and  aici«}iif  o^ •#. 
This  last  custom  was  begun  after  Xerxes  and  the  Persians  had 
been  driven  out  of  Greece,  when  the  Athenians;  becoming  insolent 

'  Act.  ult.  seen*  ulu 
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^itfa  success^  set  a  greater  value  upon  the  freedom  of  tlieir  city 
than  they  had  formerly  done  ^. 

Besides  this,  the  men  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  twelve  drachmSj 
though  Hesychius  mentioneth  ten  only,  and  the  women  that  had 
no  sons,  were  hable  to  be  taxed  six ;  but  such  as  had  sons  that 
paid,  were  excused.     This  tribute  was  called  MiW»<«y,  and  waa 
exacted  not  only  of  those  that  dwelt  in  Athens,  but  of  all  such  as 
settled  themselves  in  any  town  of  Attica,  as  appears  from  the  in- 
stance giwi  us  by  Lysius  <  in  Oropus,  which  was  an  Athenian 
town,  situated  upon  the  confines  of  Boeotia.     About  the  time  of 
Xerxes's  invasion  upon  Greece,  Themistocles  having  by  his  emi- 
nent service  raised  himself  to  great  power  in  the  commonwealth, 
prevailed  so  far  upon  the  Athenians,  that  they  remitted  this  exac- 
tion, and  continued  the  sojourners  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  privi- 
leges, without  requiring  any  such  acknowledgment  from,  tliem  K 
How  long  they  enjoyed  this  immunity,  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain they  kept  it  not  long,  and  probably  it  might  be  taken  from 
them,  and  the  act  repealed,  as  soon  as  Themistocles  fell  into  dis« 
grace.    Upon  non-payment  of  this  imposition,  the  delinquent  was 
immediately  seized  by  the  tax-masters,  and  carried  away  to  the 
market  set  apart  for  that  purpose  (called  by  Plutarch  Mtr^xt^t ', 
and  by  Demosthenes  ^  nmXnri^fv  rv  Mtrnxiu),  where  they  were  expos- 
ed to  sale  by  the  n^xnr^i,  who  were  oiBcers  concerned  in  the  public 
revenues.     And  this  fote  had  the  famous  philosopher  Xenocrates 
undergone,  had  not  Lycurgus  rescued  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
officers,  as  Plutarch  reports  ^ ;  Diogenes  Laertius  » tells  us,  he  was 
actually  sold,  because  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay  the  tribute, 
but  was  redeemed  by  Demetrius  the  Pbalerean,  who,  because  he 
would  not  violate  the  laws  of  the  city,  nor  yet  could  endure  to  see  so 
great  and  useful  a  man  reduced  to  so  miserable  a  condition,  restor- 
ed him  his  liberty,  and  paid  for  him  what  the  tax-master  demanded* 

But  though  these  men  were  incapable  of  having  any  prefer- 
ment, or  bearing  any  office  in  the  commonwealth,  yet  they  were 
not  wholly  destitute  of  encouragement  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
and  the  undertaking  of  noble  actions,  and  being  serviceable  to  the 
public.  For  such  ai.  signalized  themselves  by  any  notable  exploit, 
were  seldom  passed  by  neglected  or  unrewarded ;  but  were  taken 
into  public  consideration,  and>  by  a  special  edict  of  the  people, 

f  JEUani  Viria  Historiae,  lib.  vi.  cap.  1.        i  Flamiiua 

f  Onu.  in  PhUonem.  ^  Orat.  i.  in  Aiwlomt. 

a  Diodor.  SicuL  lib.  21.  ^  Loc  dt  ^  Xtnociaie. 
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honoured  with  an  immnnity  from  all  impositionB,  taxes^  and  other 
duties,  except  such  as  were  required  of  the  free-bom  citizens.;  and 
therefore  they  called  this  honour  ir^nXum^  and  die  persons  that  en- 
joyed it  iff-ATf AiiVy  because  they  did  <>«  nxuf  t«2$  «r«iVy  pay  only  an 
equal  proportion  with  die  citizens.  This  was  a  sort  of  an  half 
freedom,  being  the  same  with  what  we  sometimes  find  called 
ATfAfi<«,  of  which  I  have  spoken  already,  and  was  granted  to  fo- 
reigners that  had  deserved  well  of  the  public,  but  not  merited 
enough  to  be  enrolled  amongst  the  true  citizens ;  an  :ipstance  of 
which  we  have  in  Perdiccas  king  of  Macedon^  and  sometimesr 
in  whole  cities  and  commonwealths,  that  had  by  some  special  ser- 
vice demonstrated  the  kindness  and  good  affection  they  bore  to 
Athens :  two  examples  of  this  we  have  in  the  Thebans  and 
Olynliiians,  in  Theophrastus,  as  he  is  cited  by  Suidas,  to  whom, 
with  Harpocration  and  Hesychius,  we  are  chiefly  obliged  for  these 
accounts. 

I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  spenk  of  the  third,  and  most 
numerous  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  I  mean  the  servants, 
of  which  there  were  two  sorts ;  the  first  was  of  those  tliat  through 
poverty  were  forced  to  serve  for  wages,  being  otherwise  free-bom 
citizens,  but  not  having  any  suffrage  in  public  affair^  by  reason 
of  their  indigence,  it  being  forbidden  at  some  times  (for  this 
prohibition  was  not  perpetual),  diat  persons  not  having  such  an 
estate  as  was  mentioned  in  the  law,  should  have  the  privilege  of 
giving  their  voices.  These  were  properly  called  eSiTi;,  and  nt^»« 
T4if  '^,  and  were  the  most  genteel  sort  of  servants,  being  only  in  that 
state  during  their  own  pleasure  and  necessities,  and  having  power 
either  to  change  their  masters,  or,  if  they  became  able  to  subsist, 
by  themselves,  wholly  to  release  themselves  from  servitude. 

The  second  sort  of  servants,  were  such  as  were  wholly  in  the 
power  and  at  the  disposal  of  their  lords,  who  had  as  good  a  title 
to  them  as  to  their  lands  and  estates,  a  considerable  part  of  which 
they  were  esteemed.  They  were  wholly  at  their  command,  to  be 
employed  as  they  saw  convenient,  in  the  worst  and  most  wretched 
drudgeries ;  and  to  be  used  at  their  discretion,  pinched,  starved, 
beaten,  tormented,  and  that  in  most  places,  without  any  appeal  to 
superior  power,  and  punished  even  with  death  itself.  And,  which 
yet  farther  enhanced  (he  misery  of  their  condition,  they  had  no 
hopes  of  recovering  their  freedom  themselves,  or  procuring  it  for 
their  posterity^  but  were  to  continue  in  the  same  condition  as  long 

'  °   FoUux,  Ub.  iii.  aq^  8. 
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fi8  they  lived ;  and  all  the  inheritance  they  could  leave  their  chiU 
dren  (for  their  masters  not  only  allowed,  but  encouraged  them  to 
marry,  that  they  might  increase  in  number^,  was  the  possession  of 
their  parents'  miseries,  and  a  condition  scarce  any  way  better  than 
that  of  beasts. 

The  ancients  were  very  sensible  of  the  hard  usage  slaves  met 
with ;  and  the  earnest  desire  of  liberty  that  reigned  in  ^eir  own 
breasts,  and  made  them  always  forward  to  expose  their  lives  in 
the  defence  of  it,  was  a  sufficient  cause  to  beget  in  them  a  jealousy 
of  the  like  in  other  persons;  men  being  generally  very  apt  to  sus- 
pect others  of  the  same  passions  and  inclinations  which  themselves 
have  been  guilty  of.  And  we  find  them  very  industrious  to  pre- 
vent and  suppress  all  such  motions,  by  keeping  the  slaves  at  a  very 
great  distance  from  them,  by  no  means  condescending  (I  speak  of 
the  generality  of  them)  to  converse  familiarly  with  them  ;  by  iur 
stilling  into  them  a  mean  opinion  of  themselves ;  debasing  their 
natures,  and  extinguishing  in  them  (as  much  as  possible)  all 
sparks  of  generosity  and  manhood,  by  an  illiberal  education,  and 
accustoming  them  to  blows  and  stripes,  which  they  thought  were 
very  disagreeable  to  ingenuous  natures ;  and  subduing  them  widi 
hard  labour  and  want ;  and  in  shorty  by  using  them  almost  in  the 
fame  manner,  nay,  sometimes  worse  than  we  do  brute  animals.  A 
sufficient  proof  whereof  (were  there  no  more)  we  have  in  the  fa- 
mous Roman,  Cato,  a  man  celebrated  in  all  ages  for  his  exact  ob- 
servance of  the  nicest  rules  of  justice ;  nor  doth  it  at  all  invalidate 
the  evidence,  that  this  was  done  by  a  Roman,  since  both  at  Rome^ 
and  in  Greece,  and  most  other  civilized  countries,  the  usage  of 
slaves  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same,  some  few  altera- 
tions excepted.  This  Cato  (Plutarch  telb  us)  when  his  servants 
grew  old  and  unfit  for  labour,  notwithstanding  they  had  been 
very  faithful  and  serviceable  to  him,  and  had  spent  their  youth 
and  strength  in  labouring  for  him  ;  for  all  this,  when  years  came 
upon  them,  and  tiieir  strength  failed  them,  would  not  be  at  the 
charge  of  maintaining  them,  but  either  turned  them  away,  unable 
to  provide  for  themselves,  or  let  them  starve  to  death  in  his  own 
family  ®.  It  is  true,  this  barbarity  was  not  practised  in  all  places : 
and  my  author  thinks  the  censor  blame-worthy  for  it,  imputing  it 
to  a  savage  and  unnatural  temper ;  yet  hence  appears  the  miser- 
able condition  of  slaves,  that  were  forced  to  undergo  the  most  ar- 
bitrary and  unjust  impositions  of  the  cruellest  and  most  barbarous 

0  Plutarch.  Catone. 
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tyrants.  Now  the  better  to  show  you  what  state  they  were  in,  I 
will  give  you  a  taste  of  the  constant  behaviour  of  their  masters  to- 
wards them  in  a  few  instances^  which  were  not  the  effects  of  the 
passion^  pride,  or  humour  of  private  persons,  but  the  common  and 
g^ieral  practice  of  the  whole  country. 

It  was  accounted  an  insufferable  piece  of  impudence  for  a  ser* 
vant  to  imitate  the  freemen  in  any  thing,  or  affect  to  be  like  them 
in  their  dress,  or  any  part  of  their  behaviour.  .In  those  cities^ 
where  they  let  their  hair  grow  long,  for  a  servant  to  have  long 
bair  was  an  unpardonable  offence,  insomuch  that  the  comedian, 

speaking  it  proverbially  of  one  that  does  what  becomes  him  not^ 

says ; 

y^  Then  you  disdainiog  your  own  state,  afiect 

To  wear  long  hair  like  freemeDd '  s,  a* 

They  had  a  peculiar  form  after  which  they  cut  their  hair,  called 
e^tl  Afi^ec^tHiiins}  which  they  laid  asid^,  if  ever  fortune  was  so  pro- 
pitious as  to  restore  them  their  liberty.  And  because,  slaves  were 
generally  rude  and  ignorant,  therefore  txur  rk^  «y3^««-o3«l3f<$  m  th; 
^vxn^  'F%lx»*^y  was  proverbially  applied  to  any  dull  stupid  fellow  ^. 
The  freemen's  coats  were  ufc^ifula^aXci,  had  two  sleeves  ;  whereas 
those  of  slaves  were  Irt^^ftia-^xx^tf  had  only  one  sleeve  ^. 

At  Athens  it  was  common  to  be  in  love  widi  boys.  Socrates 
and  Plato's  amours  are  notorious  enough,  and  Solon  himself  was 
too  weak  to  resist  this  passion,  but  thought  it  neither  unlawful  nor 
.  scandalous,  but  on  the  contrary,  honourable  and  well  becoming 
an  ingenuous  education ;  therefore  he  forbade  slaves  the  use  of 
this  pleasure,  *  as  it  were  inviting  the  worthy  to  practise,  when  he 
commanded  the  unworthy  to  forbear,'  says  Plutarch*.  The  same 
lawgiver  forbade  them  to  anoint  or  perfume  themselves  with  sweet 
odours,  allowing  those  pieces  of  gentility  only  to  persons  of  better 
birth  and  quality.  Slaves  were  neither  permitted  to  plead  for 
themselves,  nor  to  be  witnesses  in  any  cause.  Thus  Terence,  the 
scene  of  whose  action  is  laid  in  Athens,  expressly  affirms  in  his 
Phormio ;  * 

SiTvum  hominem  causam  crave  leges  non  sinuntf 
Neque  tetHttumU  dicHo  est*, 

A  slave  the  laws  will  not  allow  to  pleadf 
Nor  can  he  be  an  evidence. 

Yet  it  was  customary  to  extort  confessions  from  them  by  tortures ; 
ishich,  because  they  were  often  so  violent  as  to  occasion  the  death 

P  Aristopban.  Avibus.  ''  Polluz,  On.  lib.  vii.  cap.  13, 
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of  the  slave,  or  to  disable  him  from  being  serviceable  to  his  mas- 
ter ;  whoever  demanded  any  slave  for  this  end  (which  was  called 
w^^xttXttff  and  the  action  ir^Uxntrtf),  was  obliged  to  give  his  master 
a  sufficient  security  to  answer  the  loss  of  his  slave".  The  seve* 
ral  ways  of  torturing  slaves  are  briefly  comprised  in  the  following 
verses  of  Aristophanes  w. 

MAUe.  Ba^rdfiZt  7«;  w  itmht  rwrns  X«C«». 

AIAK.     K«j  ir^f  jisrsviV^  ;     SANS.  Ildrrm  r^i^M,  Iv  xX/^nM 

Xr^fCXwf,  Itrin  rms  fiuis  a^«f  \yx^* 

Slaves  were  not  permitted  to  communicate  at  the  worship  of 
some  of  the  deities^  but  were  accounted  unholy  and  profane ;  and 
thought  to  be  offensive  to  the  gods^  and  to  pollute  the  worship  by 
their  presence ;  as,  for  instance,  at  the  worship  of  the  Eumenides, 
or  Furies,  at  Athens  ;  and  Hercules  at  Rome  :  of  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  something  more  hereafter. 

Their  education  was  quite  different  from  that  of  free-bom  chil- 
dren ;  these  were  instructed  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  the  others  only 
taught  how  to  obey,  and  drudge  in  their  masters  business.  And 
whereas  the  common  method  was  to  win  those  of  ingenuous  birth 
by  gentle  means  into  a  performance  of  their  duty,  the  manner  of 
tutoring  slaves  was  the  same  which  they  used  to  tame  wild  beasts, 
namely,  stripes,  and  the  cruelest  severity*  For  all  this,  diere 
wanted  not  some,  whom  nature  had  blessed  with  a  more  happy 
genius  and  a  larger  share  of  parts  than  the  rest,  and  fortune  direct- 
ed to  kind  and  gentle  masters,  that  by  their  great  improvements 
in  learning  and  wisdom,  were  a  sufficient  evidence,  that  nobility 
of  soul  and  greatness  of  understanding  are  not  confined  to  any 
rank  or  quality,  but  that  even  the  meanest  and  most  abject  persons 
may  dive  into-the  most  hidden  secrets  of  nature,  and  be  admitted 
to  the  most  intimate  converse  with  the  Muses.  To  prove  this  we 
need  only  mention  JEsop,  the  author  of  the  Fables,  Alcman  *  the 
poet,  and  Epictetus  the  famous  moralist,  of  whose  poverty  and 
servile  condition  we  have  mention  in  this  epigram  : 

To  me  great  favours  fhe  kind  Gods  dispense, 
Though  doomed  to  bondage,  and  in  indigence. 

They  thought  it  a  presumption,  and  a  sort  of  lessening  the  free- 
bom  citizens,  to  call  slaves  by  any  name  that  was  in  use  amongst 

■  DemosUi.  Orat  adv.  Pantameit.      ^  Ranis,  Act  ii.  seen.  tI       «  ^lian.  V.  II. 
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them ;,  but  if  any  man  was  so  bold  as  to  give  his  servant  the  name 
of  a  person  of  quality  or  honour^  it  was  a  signal  affront.  Domi- 
tian  is  said  to  have  punished  Metius  Pomposianus  for  calling  his 
slaves  by  the  illustrious  names  of  Hannibal  and  Mago ;  and  to 
come  nearer  to  our  purpose,  the  Athenians  enacted  a  law,  that  no 
man  should  presume  to  call  any  of  his  servants  by  the  names  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  two  famous  patriots,  that  with  cou- 
rage and  resolution  opposed  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus's  sons  7.  At 
the  same  place  there  was  a  law,  whereby  they  were  prohibited  to 
derive  the  name  of  their  slaves  from  any  of  the  solemn  games  : 
whence  this  question  is  propounded  by  Athenaeus  ' ;  How  came  it 
to  pass  that  Nemea  the  minstrel  derived  her  name  from  the  Ne-. 
mean  games  i  For  the  most  part,  as  Strabo  reports,  they  were 
called  after  the  names  of  their  native  countries,  as  Av^«(,  or  Sv^^f, 
if  they  were  born  in  Lydia  or  Syria ;  or,  by  the  names  which 
were  most  used  in  those  nations,  as  Manes,  or  Midas,  in  Phrygia ; 
llbifis  in  Paphlagonia.  The  most  common  names  in  Adieus  were 
Geta  and  E)avu8,  being  taken  from  the  Getes  and  Daci,  who,  as 
my  author  thinks,  were  formerly  called  A«i/o<,  or  Davi*.  They 
seldom  consisted  of  above  two  syllables;  and  therefore  Demosthenes 
having  objected  to  ^schines,  that  his  father  was  a  slave,  tells  him 
farther,  as  a  proof  of  what  he  affirmed,  that  he  had  falsified  his 
name,  calling  him  Atrometus,  whereas  in  truth  it  was  Tromes  \ 
The  reason  of  this  seems  to  have  been,  that  their  names  being 
short,  might  be  more  easily  and  quickly  pronounced.  Upon  the 
siune  account,  Oppian  advises  to  give  dogs  short  names ; 


OvM/MMW  rnvXAnt^i 


Let  hounds  which  are  design'd  ibr  game  and  ^HNrt, 

Have  names  hnpoe'd  that  easy  are,  and  short ; 

Lest  at  the  huntsman's  call  they  trace  in  rain* 

And  run  with  open  ciy  confu8*dly  o*er  the  plain.  ^,  a. 

Hence  it  was  common  for  slaves,  who  had  recovered  their  freedom, 
to  change  their  servile  names  for  others,  which  had  more  syllables. 
Tlius  Stephanus  is  said,  in  the  epigram,  to  have  changed  that  name 
for  Phi1ost6phanus ; 

Above  all  things,  especial  care  was  taken  that  slaves  should  not 
wear  arms,  which,  since  their  number  was  almost  twenty  times  as 

7  Alex,  ab  Alex.  bli.  iil  cap.  20.  '  Strabo,  lib.  vii.  c  KpnylriM. 

*  Psipnoooph.  lib.  xiii  b  Oral  wi^  H^fifv, 
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great  as  that  of  the  dtizena^  might  have  been  dangerous  to  the 
public.  For  this  leaaoui  it  was  not  usual  for  them  to  serve  iu  the 
wars;  aod  therefore,  when  Virgil  speaks  of  a  slave's  assisting  in  the 
wars  of  Troy,  he  tells  us  it  was  contrary  to  law  and  custom ; 


Vix  unus  HHenoTt 


J5t  Lycia  elapsis  quorum  primavus  Hdenor, 
Maonio  regi  quern  aerva  Licymniafurtim 
SuttulenU,  veHtitque  ad  Tr(ffam  miserat  armii  d. 

Sav'd  from  the  general  fate  but  two  remain, 

Aod  ah !  those  bapleaa  two  were  sav'd  in  Tain ! 

Unbless*d  Helenor  most  advanc'd  in  years. 

At  once  encompass*d  by  the  foe,  appears ; 

Him  to  the  Lydlan  king  his  beauteous  slave 

Licymnia  bore,  unfortunately  brave. 

Tbo'  bom  of  servile  blood,  the  gen*rous  boy 

In  arms  forbidden  'sought  the  wars  of  Troy.  nsr* 

Yet  sometimes  we  find  the  slaves  armed  in  the  defence  of  th^ir 
masters  and  themselves ;  but  this  was  never  allowed,  except  in 
cases  of  most  extreme  danger,  when  all  other  means  of  preserving 
th6  commonwealth  were  taken  away.  The  first  time  it  was  prac- 
tised is  said  to  have  been  when  the  Persians  under  Darius  invaded 
the  Athenians,  and  received  a  total  overthrow  by  them  in  Mara- 
thon ^.  The  like  was  afterwards  put  in  practice  by  other  com- 
monwealths, but  not  without  great  caution :  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta,  being  sore  pressed  by  the  Macedonians  and  Acfaasans,  and 
finding  himself  unable  to  make  bead  against  them,  armed  two 
thousand  of  the  Helotae,  or  Lacedsemonian  slaves,  that  he  might 
make  a  fit  body  to  oppose  Antigonus's  Leucaspids,  or  white 
shields  ;  but  ventured  not  to  list  any  more  of  them,  though  Laco- 
nia  was  at  that  time  furnished  with  much  greater  numbers^.  And 
their  prudence  in  this  case  deserves  commendation ;  for  having 
exasperated  them  so  much  by  their  hard  usage,  they  had  no  rea- 
son to  expect  any  mercy  from  them,  if  ever  they  should  get  the 
upper  hand.  And  it  is  very  wonderful  that  four  hundred  thou- 
sand men  should  groan  under  the  oppression  of  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  (for  those  I  have  told  you  already  were  the  number  of  the 
slaves,  citizens,  and  sojourners  in  Attica),  without  ever  (some  few 
times  excepted)  attempting  to  assert  their  liberty ;  when  it  is  evi- 
dent they  wanted  not  strength  to  turn  the  state  upside  down; 
neither  could  they  be  destitute  of  opportunities,  especially  in  times 
of  war,  sedition,  and  tumults,  in  which  tlie  city  was  continually 
embroiled,  to  accomplish  such  a  design.  But  this  must  be  ascrib- 
ed partly  to  the  watchful  eye  their  masters  and  the  whole  state 

4  iEneid.  lib.  ix.  vcr.  545.  «  Psusanias.  f  Flutotch.  Ueomenc 
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had  upon  them;  and  partly  td  that  cowardice  and  degeneivcy 
vrhich  usually  debase  the  minds  of  those  whom  fortune  has  placed 
in  a  servile  condition,  however  noble  and  daring  they  are  by  nature ; 
for  it  is  a  true  saying  of  Homer, 

An^f  %Zt*  i*  (Mt  nm^k  ^Xm*  iT/'Mif  iXf^ri. 

True  Talour  Qe*er  can  animate  that  miiid, 

VHiose  inbred  seeds  by  alay'ry  are  confin*d.  j.  a. 

But  neither  the  care  of  the  state,  nor  the  great  power  which  op- 
pression has  to  debase  men's  souls,  could  always  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection ;  but  nature  would  sometimes  exert  itself,  when  either  a  fair 
opportunity  invited,  or  some  insufferable  oppression  compelled 
them  to  endeavour  the  recovery  of  their  liberties,  that  is,  their  lives 
and  fortunes  into  their  own  hands.  Athenaeus  reports,  that  in 
Attica  they  once  seized  upon  the  castle  of  Sunium,  and  committed 
ravages  throughout  the  country;  and  at  the  same  time  made  their 
second  insurrection  in  Sicily;  for  in  that  country  they  frequently 
rebelled,  but  were  at  last  reduced  with  great  slaughter,  tio  less  than 
«  million  of  them  b^g  killed^.  Several  other  efforts  we  find  made 
by  them  in  other  places,  to  the  great  danger  and  almost  utter  sub- 
version of  those  countries.  Sometimes,  in  times  of  war,  the  slaves 
deserted  to  the  enemy,  the  doing  which  they  called  ttvvfuxA  % 
which,  excepting  theft,  a  crime  almost  peculiar  to  them,  was  the 
most  common  offence  they  committed,  being  in  most  places  the 
only  way  they  had  to  deliver  themselves ;  but,  if  they  were  taken, 
they  were  made  to  pay  dearly  for  their  desire  of  freedom,  being 
bound  fast  to  a  wbeel|  and  unmercifully  beaten  with  whips^  aa 
the  comedian  tells  us  ; 

If  wretched  slasres,  harass'd  and  wearied  ou^ 

Under  the  thraldom  of  dire  servitude^ 

Should  but  anticipate  sweet  fiieedom's  m% 

And  make  revolt  to  their  more  gentle  foes, 

Fast  to  a  wheel  they're  bound  with  cords,  and  whipt  j.  a. 

The  same  punishment  was  inflicted  on  them  for  theft,  as  we  learn 
from  Horace*^; 

Non  furtom  feci,  nee  ftigi,  n  mihi  dicat 
ServtiSt  habes  pretium,  loris  non  uteris,  ato. 

Suppose  my  slave  should  say,  /  neither fy 

Nor  steal :   WelU  thou  hctst  thy  revfard,  say  I ; 

Thou  art  riot  scourged*  cmiEEeii. 

S  Athenscus  Deipn.  lib.  vi.  J  Aristoph.  Pace. 

b  Aristoph.  Equit.  k  Ej/isu  lib.  I 
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Somethnes  they  were  racked  upoa  the  wheel  (a  cruelty  never  prac« 
tised  upon  any  free-born  person)^  to  extort  a  confession  from  them* 
when  ^y  were  suspected  to  have  been  accessaiy  to  any  villanous 
des^,  as  Aristophsnes  informs  us  in  his  6rst  comedy,  where  one 
says  to  a  slave, 

£«r}  ffv  r^;^5  yit^  ^iT  r  UtT  t^CXt^fHMf 

We  ott^^t  to  rack  you  with  inceaaant  pwo. 

To  force  you  to  reveal  your  rogueries.  j.  a. 

The  CQcnmon  way  of  correcting  them  fpr  any  offence  was  to  scourge 
them  with  whips ;  whence  a  villain  that  had  been  guilt>  of  any 
crime  that  deseived  punishment  was  said  f/M^iyt^u  to  stand  m  need 
of^  and,  as  it  were,  itch  for  a  scourge.  Sometimes,  to  pieveat 
their  shrinking,  or  running  away,  they  were  tied  fast  to  a  pillar, 
and  therefore  Hyperides  in  Pollux  saith,  K^tfUMmq  l»  tv  »/•»«;,  i^i^w 
(fv;  for  so,  I  think,  that  place  ought  to  be  read,  and  not,  u^ifUrou 
U  TV  «/o^,  g(f}ii(f>^,  as  the  vulgar  editions  have  it. 

They  who  were  convicted  of  any  notorious  offence  were  con- 
demned to  grind  at  the  mill,  a  labour  exceeding  toilsome  in  those 
days,  when  they  were  forced  to  beat  their  grain  into  meal,  being 
unacquainted  with  the  easy  way  of  grinding  which  is  used  amongst 
us,  and  was  the  invention  of  later  ages.  And  therefore,  when  they 
had  a  mind  to  express  the  greatness  of  any  labour  or  toil,  it  was 
usual  to  compare  it  to  grinding  in  a  mil),  Tibi  mecum  eriiy  Crasse, 
in  eodem  pi^rino  vix)enduin,  says  Tully  " ;  that  is,  You  ^nd  I, 
Crassus,  must  undergo  the  same  troublesome  course  of  life.  But, 
beside  the  labour  they  were  put  to,  they  were  beaten  with  rods 
or  scourges ;  sometimes,  if  their  offence  v>'as  very  great,  to  death, 
as  we  learn  from  Terence,  the  scene  of  whose  drama  is  laid  in  At- 
tica; 

VerbeHbtu  CdBSum  te  in  putrinum,  Dave^  dedam  utfue  €ul  neccm^. 

I'll  have  you  beat  to  mummy,  and  then  thrown 
In  prison,  sirrah !  and  for  hfe. 

Or  else,  as  others  understand  this  place,  they  were  condemned  to 
that  punishment  as  long  as  they  lived. 

These  naills  were  called  in  general  MvA«yi( ;  which  word,  because 
of  the  cruelty  there  exercised  upon  poor  slaves,  Pollux  tells  us  whs^ 
iK  tv^vif^ff  unlucky^  Jot  inauspicious  J  and  not  to  be  named,  and 
therefore  he  cal)s*it  s^rA^rai'/xU  Jln«q,  They  had  several  names,  from 
the  differen^6rts  of  grain  that  was  ground  in  them,  as,  x«»}(dx«Vi«, 
or  x«r}(o»«xfi«,  Ax^<<rt7«,^4lTii«,  Z«yrfi«,or  {«rrfM»,  and  Ziir^fiM»9  whence 
1  Onomast.  Ub.  iii.  cap.  8.  ^  Do  Orat.  *  Andria* 
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comes  the  word  ^mr^tiuf,  to  examine  upon  the  rack^  as  was  usual 
in  that  placed 

It  was  likewise  customary  to  stigmatize  slaves,  which  was  usual- 
ly done  in  the  forehead,  as  being  most  visible ;  sometimes  other 
parts  were  thus  used,  it  being  customary,  as  Galen  observes^,  to 
punish  the  member  that  had  offended ;  if  the  slave  was  a  glutton, 
his  belly  must  suffer ;  if  a  tell-tale,  his  tongue  must  be  cut  out, 
and  so  of  the  rest.  The  common  way  of  stigmatizing  was,  by 
burning  the  member  widi  a  red-hot  iron,  marked  with  certain  let- 
ters, till  a  fair  impression  was  made,  and  then  pouring  ink  into 
the  furrows,  that  the  inscription  might  be  the  more  conspicuous ; 
persons  thus  used  were  called  XnyfietrUt,  and  2r/y*ryf;,  saith  Pol- 
lux,  or  Attagae,  because  that  bird  was  ^oi»iXoTrt^Hf  of  divers  co- 
lours, as  Aristophanes  tells  us^.  Pliny  calls  them  inscripti* ;  and 
others  literati,  as  Plautus, 

■    ti  hie  lUeratus  me  sinaL 

And  what  the  same  author  means  by  trium  literarum  homo,  no 
man  can  be  ignorant  This  punishment  was  seldom  or  never  in- 
flicted upon  any  but  slaves  ;  and  with  them  it  was  so  frequent,  that 
the  Samians,  when  they  gave  a  great  number  of  slaves  their  liberty, 
and  admitted  tliem  to  offices  in  the  state,  were  branded  with  the 
infamous  name  of  literati ; 

The  Saraian  people  (fie  for  shame) 

For  store  of  letters  hare  great  fiunk  LiRLnov. 

saith  Aristophanes  in  Plutarch';  though  others,  and  amongst 
them  Plutarch  himself,  assign  different  reasons  for  this  appella- 
tion *.  This  was  the  greatest  mark  of  infamy  that  could  be  inflict- 
ed on  them ;  and  therefore  Phocylides  advises  to  forbear  it,  even 
in  slaves ; 

Your  slayes  brand  not  with  diaracters  of  infamy. 

On  the  contrary,  in  Thrace,  Herodotus  tells  us,  it  was  accounted 
a  badge  of  honour,  and  used  by  none  but  persons  of  credit,  nor 
omitted  but  by  those  of  the  meanest  rank  ^.  t«  fih  Wi^^ict  ^vyivU 
Kfx^<r«i,  T«  >8  Hfixrtf  «yf yirff*  2  0  be  Stigmatized,  says  he,  is  reputed  a 
mark  of  quality,  to  want  which  is  a  disgrace.  The  same  is  aflirm- 
ed  by  Claudian  of  the  Geloni,  who  inhabited  a  part  of  Scythia  ^ ; 

Membraque  quiferro  gaudet  paueiue  Gelcnut* 

^  Pollux,  liK  JiL  cap.  8.     Hesychius.    Suidas,  Etjmolog. 
P  Lib.  ▼!.        '  Ub.  ivUl.  OBp.8.        ^  Ertsm.  Adag.         ^  LXb,  ▼. 
t  Aribua.        •  Pcride,  »  V.  212.  *  JLiU  L  ia  Rufim 
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And  some  relate  that  the  Ancient  Britons,  ienellis  infantibus  notas, 
certasque  ^figures  animaUum  ardentiferro  imprimebant :  imprinted 
upon  the  bodies  of  their  infants  the  figures  of  animals,  and  other 
marks,  with  hot-irons  '.  The  same  is  likewise  affirmed  by  TertuI* 
lian ',  who  reports,  that  the  Britons  were  distinguished  by  such 
marks  or  stigmata,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Graramantes  by  their 
feathers,  the  barbarians  by  their  curls,  and  the  Athenians  by  their 
grasslioppers.     And  Claudian  mentions  the  same  custom* ; 


-Perroque  notatas 


PerUgit  exsainguet  JPicto  morietUe  fi^ras* 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  place,  that  slaves  were  not 
only  branded  with  stigmatJEi  for  a  punishment  of  their  offences, 
but  (which  was  the  common  end  of  these  marks),  to  distinguish 
them,  in  case  they  should  desert  their  masters;  for  which  pur- 
pose it  was  common  to  brand  their  soldiers ;  only  with  this  differ- 
ence, diat  whereas  slaves  were  commonly  stigmatized  in  their 
forehead,  and  with  the  name  or  some  peculiar  character  belonging 
to  their  masters,  soldiers  were  branded  in  the  hand,  and  with  the 
name  or  character  of  their  general.  After  the  same  manner,  it 
was  likewise  customary  to  stigmatize  the  worshippers  and  votaries 
of  some  of  the  gods :  whence  Lucian,  speaking  of  the  votaries 
of  the  Syrian  goddess,  affirms.  They  were  all  branded  with  certain 
markSf  some  in  the  palms  of  their  hands,  and  others  in  their  necks: 
whence  it  became  customary  for  all  the  Assyrians  this  to  stigma- 
tize  themselves.  And  Theodoret  is  of  opmion^,  that  the  Jews  were 
forbidden  to  brand  themselves  with  stigmata,  because  the  idolaters, 
by  that  ceremony,  used  to  consecrate  themselves  to  their  false 
deities.  The  marks  used  on  these  occasions  were  various.  Some- 
times they  contained  the  name  of  the  god,  sometimes  his  particular 
ensign  (Y»(»0^^«y),  such  were  the  thunderbolt  of  Jupiter,  the  trident 
of  Neptune,  the  ivy  of  Bacchus :  whence  Ptolemy  Philopater 
was  by  some  nicknamed  Gallus,  hk  rl  ^vaa«  xtvaii  tutrtftx^tu,  6e- 
cause  his  body  was  marked  with  the  figures  of  ivy  leaves  ®.  Or, 
lastly,  they  marked  themselves  with  some  mystical  number,  whereby 
the  god's  name  was  described.  Thus  the  sun,  who  was  signified  by 
the  number  608,  is  said  to  have  been  represented  by  these  two  nu- 
meral letters  xh^.  These  three  ways  of  stigmatizing  are  all  ex- 
pressed by  St  John,  in  the  book  of  Revelation  ^ ;  and  he  causeth  all, 

y  Lucss  de  Linda  Descr.  Orbia.  ^  Etymolog.  Magoi.  Auctor.  t.  T^XXh^ 

2  De  ydand.  Yifgin.  d  Conf.  Martumiis  CapeUa. 

a  De  b6]k>G«tie.  ^  Cap.  xiiL  Tor.  1$,  17. 
b  QiMst.  in  LeTiu  ZTiii. 
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hoik  small  and  great f  rich  and  poor,  free  and  hondy  to  receive  a 
mark  in  their  right  hand,  or  in  their  foreheads :  and  that  no  man 
m^ht  buy  or  sell^  save  he  that  had  the  mark,  or  the  name  of  the 
beast,  or  the  number  of  his  name.  But  to  return  from  this  digrea- 
sion. 

Such  were  treated  with  more  humanity  at  Athens  than  in  most 
other  places ;  for  if  any  of  them  were  grievously  oppressed,  they 
were  allowed  to  fly  for  sanctuary  to  Thesens's  temple,  whence  to 
force  them  was  an  act  of  sacrilege  ^  And  those  that  had  been 
barbarously  treated  by  their  masters  had  the  privilege  of  commen« 
cing  a  suit  at  law  against  them,  which  they  called  yC^ia^;  iixnf,  or 
AW«f  iiKHf,  the  former  of  which  was  against  such  as  had  made 
any  violent  attempts  upon  the  chastity  of  their  slaves  ;  the  latter 
against  those  that  had  used  too  much  severity  in  punishing  them  ; 
and  if  it  appeared  that  the  complaint  was  reasonable  and  just,  the 
master  was  obliged  to  sell  his  slave.  This  is  plainly  proved  by 
Julius  Pollux  ^,  out  of  Aristophanes's  Horae,  whence  he  cites  the 
following  verses : 

£/  ftii  K^vif^U  l#r/v  III  T0  9n^7n 
L^tfuTfi  Uii  Ttm$iit  vi^ftn  it^n. 

Unless  it  be  most  expedient  to  fly  to  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and 
there  remain  till  we  are  sold  to  another  master.  The  same  be  ob- 
serves out  of  Eupolis's  nixui. 

They  endure  tliese  evils,  and  do  7u>t  demand  to  be  sold.  *  Neither 
did  the  law  secure  them  only  from  their  own  masters,  but  if  any 
other  citizen  did  them  any  injury,  they  were  allowed  to  vindicate 
themselves  by  a  course  of  law  ^. 

Besides,  they  being  delivered  from  the  injurious  treatment  of  ty- 
rants, the  slaves  at  Athens  had  a  great  deal  the  advantage  of  their 
brethren  in  other  places,  in  many  respects ;  they  might  use  their 
tongues  with  far  greater  freedom,  as  appears  every  where  from  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes,  Plautus,  and  Terence ;  and  indulge 
themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  many  pleasures,  which  in 
other  places  they  had  not  the  smallest  taste  of;  insomuch  that  De- 
mosthenes tells  us,  the  condition  of  a  slave  in  Athens  was  prefer- 
able to  that  of  a  free  denizen  in  some  other  cities ' ;  and  Plautus 
sufficiently  testifies  the  truth  of  what  he  saith ; 

f  Plut  Tbcsea  b  Athenaus  Deipnosoph.  lab*  vi. 

t  Lib.  vii.  cq).  2.  i  Phihp,  m. 
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JUqwe  idnevos  miremini,  Aomthef  servulot 

Potare,  amarci  atque  ad  ccenam  condicere  ; 
Xicei  hoc  Athmi*  ^» 

llie  Uws  at  Athens  don't  our  slaTes  reBtrain 

From  pleasure,  mirth*  and  gaiety  of  life, 

For  they  may  revel,  be  inflamed  with  love, 

And  live  as  much  at  ease  as  lome  free  denisens.  j.  ▲• 

Farther,  they  were  permitted  to  get  estates  for  themselves,  pay- 
ing only  a  small  tribute  to  their  masters  every  year  out  of  them ; 
and  if  they  could  procure  as  much  as  would  pay  for  their  ransom, 
their  masters  had  no  power  to  hinder  them  from  buying  the'ur  li- 
berty, as  may  be  obser\'ed  from  the  same  author,  who  introduces 
a  slave  speaking  in  this  manner ; 

.  Q^id  tu  me  verh  iibertate  territas  ? 
Quod  si  tu  noUstftliusque  etiam  ftti»,| 
V^it  ituitii,  atque  amborum  ingraiiUf 
J7na  libella  liber  pouwm  fieri  I. 

F^ay,  sir,  good  words»  stnoe  you,  nor  yet  your  son 

Can  bar  me  of  my  liberty,  although 

You  pour  your  threatenmgs  thus ;  for  if  I  please, 

In  spite  c£  both,  even  with  a  single  as, 

I  can  my  freedom  purchase. 

Sometimes,  if  they  had  been  faithful  and  diligent  in  their  masters 
business,  they  dismissed  them  of  their  own  accord ;  and  upon  the 
performance  of  any  remarkable  service  for  the  public,  the  state 
usually  took  care  to  reward  them  with  liberty.  Such  of  them  as 
were  admitted  to  serve  in  the  wars,  were  seldom  left  in  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves,  either  for  fear  the  remembrance  of  their  former  op- 
pression might  move  them  to  revolt  to  the  enemy,  or  raise  a  sedi- 
tion at  home,  so  fair  an  opportunity  being  put  into  their  hands ; 
or  to  animate  them  with  greater  courage  and  constancy  to  oppose 
the  invaders,  when  they  were  to  receive  so  great  a  reward  for  the 
dangers  they  underwent;  or  because  it  was  thought  unreasonable 
that  such  as  hazarded  their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country's  li- 
berty, should  themselves  groan  under  the  heavy  yoke  of  slavery, 
and  be  deprived  of  even  the  smallest  part  of  that,  which  was  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  their  courage  and  loyalty ;  for  one,  I  say, 
or  all  these  reasons,  such  as  upon  emergent  occasions  took  up  arms 
for  the  public  safety,  seldom  failed  of  having  their  liberty  restor^ 
to  them.  An  instance  whereof,  to  mention  no  more,  we  have  in 
the  slaves  that  behaved  themselves  valiantly  in  the  sea-fight  at 
Arginusae,  where  the  Athenians  obtained  a  signal  victory  against 
Callicratidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral ;  and  therefore  the  slave 
in  Aristophanes  being  almost  ready  to  faint  under  an  heavy  bur- 

k  Sticho.  1  Casina. 
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deny  accuseth  his  own  cowardice^  that  hindered  him  from  livting 
himself  amongst  the  marine  forces,  and  thereby  recovering  his  li< 
berty ; 

Pox  take  this  heart,  tbat  dunt  not  meet 
In  boist'roua  sees  the  Spartan  fleet. 

Slaves,  as  long  as  they  were  under  the  government  of  a  master, 
were  called  Oi»&T«/  j  but  after  their  freedom  was  granted  theiu^  they 
were  A^Xet,  not  being,  like  the  former,  a  part  of  their  mastered 
estate,  but  only  obliged  to  some  grateful  acknowledgments,  and 
small  services  ^,  such  as  were  required  of  the  Mtr^ixdi,  to  whom  they 
were  in  some  few  things  inferior  ;  but  seldom  arrived  to  the  digni- 
ty of  citizens,  especially  if  they  had  received  their  freedom  from  a 
private  person,  and  not  upon  a  public  account ;  for  such  as  were 
advanced  for  public  services,  seem  to  have  lived  in  great  repute, 
and  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  liberty  than  others  that  had  only  me- 
rited their  freedom  by  the  obligations  they  had  laid  upon  paiticu- 
lar  persons,  lliese  therefore  were  sometimes  advanced  to  be  citi- 
zensy  yet  not  without  the  opposition  or  dislike  of  many  : 

Kmi  yi^  **^X^  ^^h  ^S  f^9  ntufut^^amn  P^M^t 
K«}  nX«r«iSf  itf^f  iTvcu,  M^rri  3«X*»»  h^varetf. 

It  being  dishonourable  to  rank  those,  who  had  been  in  one  engage- 
ment at  sea,  mth  the  Plataans,  that  is,  to  honour  them  with  the 
privileges  of  Athenian  citizens,  arid  from  slaves  to  make  tliem  mas- 
ters, as  one  aiSrms  in  Aristophanes  «.  Whence  there  was  a  law  en- 
acted, whereby  the  public  criers  were  forbidden  to  proclaim  the 
freedom  of  a  slave  in  the  theatre,  that  being  a  place  of  public 
concourse,  and  frequented  by  men  of  other  cities,  who  would,  on 
that  account,  have  less  value  for  tlie  privileges  of  Athens  p.  Lastly, 
the  le^rtAf  u^f^0i,  slaves  made  free,  were  termed  9c6ot,  bastards ;  veioi 
yk^  •uTu  TT^lf  Tiff  he.  ytHrnt  fAiv^i^v;,  they  being  under  a  sort  of  ille^ 
gitimacy,  if  compared  with  the  genuine  and  free-bom  citizens^* 

A  tribute  of  twelve  drachms  was  exacted  of  the  Miroixn,  and  t!ie 
same,  with  an  addition  of  three  oboli,  was  required  of  the  freedmen'. 
Also  they  were  obliged  to  choose  a  n^^^ttmt,  who  was  to  be  no  other 
than  the  master,  out  of  whose  service  they  had  been  released: 
Upon  him  they  attended  almost  in  the  same  manner  with  the  Ro* 
man  liberti  and  clientes;  but  in  case  they  behaved  themselves 
stubbornly  and  ungratefully  towards  him,  he  had  power  to  arrest 

n  Ranis,  act.  i.  seen.  1.  P  ^iwhines  Orat.  in  Ctesiphontcm. 

»  Chrysippus  de  Concordia,  lib.  U.  ^  Nonnus  in  Nazianxenl  ^rr^ir,  JL 
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tbemaiid  carry  di«m  before  a  judge,  by  whooii  if  they  were  foand 
guilty,  they  were  deprived  of  their  liberty,  uid  reduced  to  their 
former  miserable  conditioo.  But  if  the  judge  acquitted  them, 
diey  became  Ttxiivf  lAfv^i,  entirely  free  from  their  master.  This 
action  was  termed  iwritr/w  }/ic4,  which  name  was  also  given  to  the 
complaints  made  by  servant^  and  freed-men  against  their  masters 
and  patrons,  which  both  of  them  were  allowed  to  prefer,  if  th^ 
were  not  treated  with  all  die  humanity  that  was  due  to  their  re- 
spective conditions  :  but  because  all  the  freed-men's  public  busi- 
ness, like  that  of  the  Mir«i««i,  was  to  be  managed  chiefly  by  proxies, 
at  their  restoration  to  liberty,  both  of  them  had  the  privilege  of 
choosing  an  EWr^asrH,  or  curator^  who,  in  case  his  client  received 
any  injury  from  bis  patron,  was  to  defend  him,  to  appeal  for  himr, 
and  plead  his  cause  before  the  judges,  who,  out  of  respect  to  the 
patron,  were  appointed  out  of  hb  own  tribe*. 

This  was  the  condition  of  slaves  in  Athens,  which,  though  in  it- 
self deplorable  enough,  yet,  if  compared  with  diat  of  their  fellow- 
sufferers  in  other  cities,  seems  very  easy,  at  least  tolerable,  and  not 
to  be  repined  at.  I  nught  here  give  you  an  account  of  the  various 
conditions  of  slaves  in  the  several  countries  of  Greece,  such  as  the 
Penestae  in  Thessaly ;  the  Clarotae  and  Mnoitae  in  Crete ;  the  Cory- 
nephori  in  Sicyon ;  the  Gymnitae  at  Argos,  and  many  others :  but 
I  shall  only  at  present  lay  before  you  the  state  of  tlie  Helotae  in 
Sparta,  which,  because  of  the  frequent  mention  made  of  them  in 
authors,  must  not  be  omitted ;  and  from  their  treatment,  though 
they  were  a  more  genteel  sort  of  slaves,  and  enjoyed  more  privi- 
leges* than  the  rest/  will  appear  the  truth  of  what  Plutarch  tells 
us  was  commonly  said  of  Sparta,  En  AMuitufiptt  rh  Ixtv^t^^v  /m«ah-« 
iAfv^tfF  ilfttt,  xm  T^f  ^•vAop  fUhwet  }*vA*v,  that  in  Sparta^  he  that  was 
free  was  most  so  ;  and  he  that  was  a  slave  was  the  greatest  slave  in 
the  world**. 

The  Helotas  were  so  called  from  Helos,  a  Laconian  town,  con- 
quered by  the  Spartans,  who  made  all  the  inhabitants  prisoners  of 
war,  and  reduced  them  into  the  condition  of  slaves*. 

The  free-men  of  Sparta  were  forbidden  die  exercise  of  any  mean 
or  mechanical  employment ;  and  therefore  the  whole  care  of  sup- 
plying the  city  with  necessaries  was  devolved  upon  the  Helots ;  the 
ground  was  tilled,  and  all  sorts  of  trades  mauaged  by  them  ;  whilst 
their  masters,  gendemen4ike,  spent  all  their  time  in  dancing  and 

*  Suidas,  Harpocrat  t>  Plutarch.  Lyciirg. 

'  Pollux,  lib.  iu.  cap.  8.  ^  Strabo^  lib.  Tiii.    Harpocrat 
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feasting,  in  dieir  exercises,  lunidi^  matches,  and  the  ^x^,  tr 
places  where  good  corapan^f  used  to  meet*. 

But  the  being  condemned  to  such  drudgeries  all  their  lives  had 
been  at  least  supportable,  had  they  not  been  also  treated  in  the  most 
barbarous  manner,  and  often  murdered,  without  committing  any 
fault,  and  without  any  show  of  justice.  And  of  this  the  K^wr^cy 
or  secret  law,  the  invention  whereof  some  ascribe  to  the  Ephoriy 
others  to  Lycurgus,  is  a  suflBcient  proof.  '  It  was  an  ordinanco 
(these  are  Plutarch's  own  words),  by  which  those  who  had  the 
care  of  the  young  men,  dispatched  privately  some  of  the  ablest  of 
them  into  the  country  from  time  to  time,  armed  only  with  dag* 
gers,  and  taking  a  little  necessary  provision  with  them :  these  in 
the  day-time  hid  themselves  in  the  thickets  and  clefts,  and  there 
lay  close  ;  but  in  the  night  issued  out  into  the  highways,  and 
murdered  all  the  Helots  they  could  light  upon ;  sometimes  they 
set  upon  them  by  day,  as  they  were  at  work  in  the  field,  and  killed 
them  in  cold  blood,  as  Thucydides  reports  in  his  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  same  author  tells  us  (with  Plutarch), 
that  a  good  number  of  them  being  crowned  by  proclamation 
(which  M'as  a  token  of  their  being  set  free),  enfranchised  for  their 
good  services,  and  led  about  to  all  the  temples  in  token  of  honour, 
disappeared  all  of  a  sudden,  being  about  the  number  of  two  thou-* 
sand ;  and  no  man  either  then,  or  since,  could  give  any  account 
how  they  came  by  their  deaths.  Aristotle  adds,  that  the  Ephori, 
so  soon  as  they  were  entered  into  their  office,  used  to  declare  war 
against  them,  that  they  might  be  massacred  with  a  pretence  of  law.* 

It  is  confessed  on  all  hands  (proceeds  my  author),  that  the  Spar^ 
tans  dealt  with  them  very  hardly ;  for  it  was  a  thing  common  to 
force  them  to  drink  to  excess,  and  to  lead  them  in  that  condition 
into  their  public  halls,  that  their  children  might  see  what  a  con^ 
iemptible  and  beastly  sight  a  drunken  man  is.  They  made  them 
to  dance  uncomely  dances,  and  sing  ridiculous  songs ;  forbidding 
them  expressly  to  use  any  thing  that  was  serious  and  manly,  because 
they  would  not  have  them  profaned  by  their  mouths.  For  this 
reason,  when  the  Thebans  made  an  incursion  into  Laconia,  aud 
took  a  great  number  of  the  Helots  prisoners,  they  could  by  no 
means  persuade  them  to  sing  the  odes  of  Terpander,  Alcman,  or 
Spendon,  poets  in  repute  at  Lacedsemon  ;  for,  said  they,  they  are 
our  masters  songs,  we  dare  not  wig  them^. 

d  Flutsrch.  L^ui]g. .  ^  Pbitardi.  ibidcixu 
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Itaving  given  yoa  a  survey  of  tbe  usage  slaves  generally  met 
amongst  the  ancients,  it  remains  that  I  give  you  an  account 
how  they  came  to  fall  into  this  deplorable  condition^  from  that  li- 
berty ^iiinch  all  men  are  by  nature  made  masters  of.  And  it  seems 
to  have  happened  these  three  ways :  First f  From  poverty,  where* 
by  men  being  unable  to  subsist  of  themselves,  and  perhaps  deeply 
hi  debt,  were  forced  to  part  with  their  freedom,  and  yield  them- 
selves slaves  to  such  as  were  able  to  maintain  them ;  or  sell  their 
bodies  to  their  creditors,  and  pay  them  in  service  what  they  were 
not  able  to  do  in  m<Hiey.  Seamdfyf  Vast  numbers  were  reduced 
to  slavery  by  the  chance  of  war,  by  which  the  conquered  became 
wholly  at  the  disposal  of  their  conquerors.  Thirdly,  By  the  per- 
fidiousness  of  those  that  traded  in  slaves,  who  often  stole  persons 
of  ingenuous  birth  and  education,  and  sold  them.  Aristophanes 
tells  us,  the  Tliessalians  were  notorious  for  this  sort  of  villainy : 

■  '  ■       ■■  ■■HE.   n^  0S9  J^m§  ^tfiwwwmt  I 

Bov.  How  will  yoOf  Sir,  MiflUT«t?    Com.  Ill  buy  with  coin.  * 

Pov.  Bat  where?  since  afi  the  merchants  leave  off  sale. 
Having  got  wealth  enough.     Che.  I'll  wamut  jott, 
SUve-mongcra  will  come  here  from  Thesaaly, 
Drlv'n  by  hopes  of  getting  mora.——  a  a. 

But  if  any  person  were  convicted  of  having  befi^yed  a  freeman, 
he  was  severely  punished  by  Solon^s  laws,  except  it  was  his  daugh- 
ter, or  sister^  whom  the  laws  permitted  them  to  sell  for  slaves, 
when  convicted  of  fornication*.  / 

At  Athens  several  places  in  the  forum  were  appointed  for  the 
sale  of  slaves,  of  which  1  have  spoken  already ;  and  upon  the  first 
day  of  every  month,  the  merchants  called  Af}(«9r«3MMSfi|Aai  brought 
them  into  the  market,  and  exposed  them  to  sale  %  the  crier  stand- 
ing upon  a  stone,  erected  for  that  purpose,  called  n^mrii^  ?J0t,  and 
calling  the  people  together  ^ ;  whence  Cicero  opprobriously  calls 
the  tribunes,  emptos  de  lapidey  because  they  were  suspected  to 
have  been  hired  to  the  management  of  a  certain  affair  *. 

At  Athens,  when  a  slave  was  first  brought  home,  there  was  an 
entertainment  provided  to  welcome  him  to  his  new  service,  and 
certain  sweet-meats  were  poured  upon  his  head,  which,  for  that 
reason,  they  called  K«r«xvr/Mr«'.  But  I  do  not  find  that  this  ce- 
remony was  practised  in  other  places ;  though,  in  all  countries, 

f  Plut.  act  iL  seen.  5,  h  PoUuZf  lih.  iiL  cap.  8. 

'  Plotarch.  Sokma.  ^  OnBL  in  Piaonem. 

*  Aristoph.  X;^-  ^^ti  ^  Aristopb.  Pluto,  et  Pollux,  loc.  oit. 
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slaves  were  bought  and  sold  like  other  commodities.  The  Thra* 
dans  are  particularly  remarkable  for  purchasing  them  with  salt, 
and  therefore  they  were  called  n^^f  mx^  iy^arftitm.  Eustathius  adds, 
that  AA^nnn*  iuKti^my  signified  those  that  were  bought  at  a  very 
low  rate.  The  Chians  are  reported  to  have  been  the  first  that 
gave  money  for  slaves  ^^  whereas  before  they  had  usually  been  ez-^ 
dianged  for  other  commodities,  which  was  the  ancient  way  of 
trading  before  the  invention  of  money.  Homer's  heroes  are  often 
said  to  have  exchanged  their  captives  for  provisions,  and  partico* 
larly  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  Iliad. 

AXA,«i  M  fittts^  ixXot  T  mhrMt  ^^ttht^ 

Th6  Orecian  Chieft,  by  bart'ring  of  their  wai«#^ 
Their  choice  prorisions  and  their  wine  prepare ; 
Some  brass  exchange,  some  iron,  some  besats*  hides, 
Some  ilaTfls  of  war,  some  cattle^  J.  a. 

Whaice  it  appears,  that  the  bart^rous  oppression  and  truelty 
used  towards  slaves  was  not  an  ejQfect  of  the  pride  of  later  ages, 
but  practised  in  the  most  primitive  and  simple  times :  how  long  it 
continued  is  not  certain. 

Adrian  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  took  away  from  mas- 
ters the  power  of  putting  their  slaves  to  death  without  being  called 
to  liccount  for  it.  And  in  the  reign  of  Nei-o,  and  other  cruel  em- 
perors of  Roitie,  the  master's  were  forced  to  giVe  them  civil  treat- 
ment,  for  fear  they  should  accuse  them  as  persons  disaffected  to 
the  government. 

But  the  growth  of  Christianity  in  the  world  seems  to  have  put  a 
final  period  to  that  unlimited  power  that  lords  in  former  ages 
claimed  over  their  slaves ;  for  the  christians  behaved  themselves 
with  abundance  of  mildness  and  gentleness  towards  them  ;  partly 
to  encourage  them  to  embrace  the  christian  religion,  the  propagat« 
ing  of  which  they  aimed  at  more  than  the  promotion  of  dieir  own 
private  interests ;  and  partly,  because  they  thought  it  barbarous 
and  unnatural,  that  persons  endued  by  nature  with  the  same  powers 
and  faculties,  the  same  tempers  and  inclinations,  with  themselves, 
should  be  treated  with  no  more  kindness  than  those  creatures 
which  are  without  reason,  and  have  no  power  to  reflect  on  their 
own  condition,  nor  to  be  sensible  of  the  miseries  they  lie  under. 

«  CoL  Rhod.  Antiq.  lib,  zzt.  cap.  9. 
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CHAP.  XL 

Cfthe  Athenian  Magistrates, , 

X  HE  magistrates  of  Atheos  are  divided  by  iBschines^  into  three 
sorts ;  the  ground  of  which  distinction  is  taken  from  the  different 
methods  of  their  election  and  promotion. 

1.  XM^dr^mrtiy  were  such  as  received  their  dignity  from  the  peo- 
ple,  met  together  in  a  lawful  assembly,  which  on  this  occasion  was 
held  in  the  Pnyx  ;  and  were  so  called  from  the  manner  of  their 
election,  in  which  the  people  gave  their  votes  by  holdif^  tip  their 
hands. 

£.  KAf  («rT«i,  were  those  that  owed  their  promotion  to  lots,  which 
i^ere  drawn  by  the  thesmothetse  in  TheSeus's  temple.  But  it  must 
be  observed,  that  no  person  was  permitted  to  try  his  fortune  by 
the  lots,  unless  he  had  been  first  approved  by  the  people,  who 
likewise  reserved  to  themselves  a  power  to  appoint  whom  they 
pleased,  without  referring  the  decision  to  lots  ;  and  thus  Aristides 
was  nominated  to  the  office  of  archon.  The  manner  of  casting 
lots  was  thus  :-^^The  name  of  every  candidate  inscribed  upon  a 
table  of  brass  being  put  into  an  urn,  tc^ether  with  beans,  the  choice 
fell  upon  those  persons  whose  tablets  were  drawn  out  with  white 
beans.  If  any  man  threw  more  than  one  tablet  into  the  urn,  he 
suffered  capital  punishment'. 

3.  Ai^roi,  were  extraordinary  officers,  appointed  by  particular 
tribes  or  boroughs,  to  take  care  of  any  business ;  such  were  the 
surveyors  of  the  public  works,  and  such  like. 

According  to  Solon's  constitutions  no  man  was  capable  of  be- 
ing a  magistrate,  except  he  was  possessed  of  a  considerable  estate ; 
but,  by  Aristides's  means,  the  poorer  sort  were  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  government,  and  every  free  denizen  rendered  capable  of 
appearing  for  the  highest  preferments.  Yet  such  was  the  modes- 
ty of  the  commons,  that  they  left  the  chief  offices,  and  such  as  the 
care  of  the  commonwealth  depended  upon,  to  persons  of  superior 
quality,  aspiring  no  higher  than  the  management  of  petty  and 
trivial  businesses'*.  Yet  they  seem  to  have  been  afterwards  made 
incapable  of  bearing  offices.     Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Phocio|i, 

t  Ont  in  Ctetiphoiit  Ulpum*  in  An-    K  Deino8di.Onit  in  Bceotumde  NomiMk 
drotlana.  k  Xenophon.  de  Rep.  Atb«ii. 
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menUoDs  some  who  were  ikr«4^^(Hfyrif  nf  wXinifiutrH  )<<&  riv  mfUuf 
incapable  of  the  government  by  reason  of  their  poverty.  Neither 
is  it  improbable,  that  as  different  factions  and  interests  became 
prevalent,  sometimes  the  nobility  admitted  the  commons  to  a  par* 
ticipation  of  employments  and  offices^  and  sometimes  again  ex* 
eluded  them. 

But  though  no  man's  quality  or  condition  could  exempt  him 
from  bearing  public  oiBcieSi  yet  his  course  of  life  and  behaviour 
might;  for  if  any  man  had  lived  a  vicious  and  scandalous  life, 
he  was  thought  unworthy  of  the  meanest  office,  it  being  improbable 
that  a  person  that  could  not  behave  himself  so  as  to  gain  reputa- 
tion in  a  private  capacity,  should  be  able  to  demean  himself  pru- 
dently and  wisely  in  a  public  station ;  or,  that  he,  who  had  ne- 
glected his  own  concerns,  or  failed  in  the  management  of  them^ 
should  be  capable  of  undertaking  public  business,  and  providing 
for  the  commonwealth.  And,  therefore,  before  any  man  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  public  employment,  he  was  obliged  to  give  an  account 
of  himself  and  his  past  life,  before  certain  judges  in  the  forum, 
which  was  the  place  appointed  for/ his  examination,  which  they 
called  AMtftttrUt  ^  Nor  was  this  alone  thought  sufficient ;  for  though 
at  this  time  they  passed  the  trial  with  credit,  yet  in  the  first  ordi- 
nary  (»v{/«^  assembly  after  their  election,  they  were  a  second  time 
brought  to  the  test,  when,  if  any  thing  scandalous  was  made  out 
against  them,  they  were  deprived  of  their  honours ).  And  of  the 
magistrates  appointed  by  lots,  whoever  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
deprived  after  his  election,  was  prohibited  from  coming  to  the 
public  assembly,  and  making  orations  to  the  people  >^.  But  it 
was  a  capital  crime  for  any  man  to  enter  upon  the  magistracy 
whilst  unable  to  pay  his  debts.  And  actions  of  this  nature  were 
heard  by  the  thesmothetse  K  And  when  their  offices  expired,  they 
were  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  their  management  to  the  nota^ 
Ties  (y^tififmrui),  and  the  log^sta,  which  was  called  £v^vv« ;  and  if 
any  man  neglected  to  do  it,  or  had  not  undergone  the  former  pro- 
bation, the  people  were  forbidden,  by  an  express  law,  to  present 
him  with  a  crown,  which  was  the  usual  reward  of  such  as  had 
gained  themselves  honour  and  reputation  by  the  careful  and  wise 
management  of  public  employments.  Also,  till  their  accounts  were 
passed,  they  were  not  permitted  to  sue"^  for  any  other  office, 

i  Lysis  Ortt  in  £?a&dr.  iBschinet        l  Demosth.  Leptinea  et  Timocntea. 
contra  Ttmarchuxn.  ^  Suidas,  Hesychius,  ^sdiln.  OraC 

t    J  DemoAt.  in  Theocr.  de  Ement  Legat.   fflfh'ni   in  Ctcsi- 

fc  Demoftt  in  Aristogit.  phont. 
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or  place  of  trusty  or  to  travel  into  any  foreign  country,  or  to  dis- 
pose of  their  estates,  or  any  part  of  them,  whether  by  will,  or  con- 
secrating them  to  pious  uses,  or  any  other  way ;  but  the  whole 
was  to  remiun  entire,  that  in  case  they  should  be  found  to  have 
embezzled  the  public  revenues,  the  city  might  not  lose  by  them. 
The  (A«yi«-«/)  logista,  who  examined  the  accounts,  were  ten.  If 
any  magistrate  neglected  to  give  in  his  accounts,  they  preferred 
against  him  an  action,  which  was  termed  iXdyU  iUn  °.  If  any  con- 
troversy happened,  it  was  determined  by  proper  judges.  If  it 
was  concerning  money,  the  logistse  themselves  were  empowered  to 
decide  it.  If  it  concerned  affairs  which  belonged  to  the  popular 
assembly,  they  referred  thither.  If  it  was  about  injuries  commit- 
ted, it  was  brought  before  the  judges,  who  used  to  have  cognis- 
ance of  such  causes  ®.  Every  man  was  permitted  to  offer  his  com« 
plaint,  proclamation  being  usually  made  by  the  public  crier  in 
this  form,  T^  /8vAgr«<  »ar«y«^iTy,  who  Will  accusB^?  The  time  limit- 
ed for  complaint  was  thirty  days,  which  being  past,  no  magi- 
strate could  have  any  farther  trouble.  If  any  person,  against 
whom  a  complaint  was  preferred,  refused  to  appear  at  the  time 
appointed,  he  was  summoned  to  defend  himself  before  the  senate 
of  five  hundred :  where  if  he  did  not  make  his  appearance,  he 
was  punished  with  «r<^/«,  infamy. 

This  was  the  method  of  examining  into  the  behaviour  of  magi- 
strates after  the  expiration  of  their  offices.  Neither  were  they  ex- 
empted from  being  brought  to  trial  during  their  magistracy;  it 
being  the  custom  for  the  nine  s^rchons  in  every  ordinary  and  stat- 
ed (xtf^iW)  assembly  of  the  people,  to  propound  this  question. 
Whether  the  magistrates  were  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their 
several  duties  ?  If,  upon  that  any  of  them  was  accused,  the  crier 
made  proclamation,  that  such  as  thought  the  accusation  just, 
should  lift  up  their  hands ;  which  action  was  termed  «M»T»;i^f<(«r0mW« 
This  being  over,  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  to  whom  the  magistrate 
appeared  innocent,  held  up  their  hands,  which  was  «^«;isii(«r«F/«  ^. 
Then  the  voices  being  numbered  on  both  sides,  the  majority  car- 
ried it. 

The  day  in  wluch  the  magistrates  entered  upon  their  offices, 
was  the  first  of  Hecatombaeon,  the  first  month  in  the  Athenian 
calendar  ;  it  was  a  solemn  festival,  which,  from  the  occasion,  had 

^  Hmcbius.  ^  ^sdunis  Omt  adT.  Ctetiphooinii. 

•  Ulpiaiiiu  in  DenuMtlienb  Orat  de  ^  Suidas,  cuju»  ekgus  est  hsc  da  n 
fidM  ksiit.  Pollux.  locus. 
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the  name  of  ZUwri^iti^  and  was  celebrated  with  all  the  ezpreaaiona 
of  mirth  and  joy,  usual  on  such  occasions.  Also  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  the  gods  by  the  senators,  and  most  of  the  other  magi- 
strates ;  and  prayers  made  for  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  in  the 
chapel  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  the  counsellors  '• 


CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Nine  Jlrchons,  S^c. 

X  HE  chief  magistrates  of  Athens  were  nine  in  number,  and  had 
all  the  common  name  of  Archontes,  or  rulers.  They  were  elected 
by  lots,  but  were  not  admitted  to  their  offices  till  they  had  under- 
gone a  two-fold  trial,  one  in  the  senate-house,  called  Af titt^tvn,  and 
a  second  in  the  forum,  called  A^m/m^vW.  The  questions  which  the 
senate  proposed  to  them  were  such  as  these,  Wbetlier  they  were 
descended  from  ancestors  that  had  been  citizens  of  Athens  for  three 
generations  f  Of  what  tribe  and  hundred  they  were,  and  whether 
they  bore  any  relation  to  Apollo  Patrius  and  Jupiter  Herceus  i 
Whether  they  had  been  dutiful  to  their  parents,  had  served  in  the 
wars,  and  had  a  competent  estate  *  ?  Lastly,  Whether  they  were 
M^OiU9f  perfect  in  all  the  members  of  their  bodies'^  it  being  other- 
wise unlawful  for  them  to  be  arqhons.  And,  as  some  are  of  opi- 
nion, the  same  questions  were  demanded  of  all  other  magistrates'. 
We  must  not  omit  in  this  place,  that  by  the  fore-mentioned 
question  concerning  their  relation  to  Apollo  Patrius  and  Jupiter 
Herceus,  was  inquired  whether  they  were  freeborn  citizens  of 
Athens  (they  alone  being  permitted  to  execute  the  office  of  archon) ; 
for  all  the  Athenians  claimed  a  sort  of  relation  to  these  gods. 
Hence  we  are  told  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  \  that  the  ar- 
chons  honoured  Apollo  Patrius  as  their  progenitor,  when  they 
were  admitted  into  their  office ;  w.  ym^  rS  /»«  uHvm,  (irvf  »Mf  cv«^<{«y, 
because  mch  as  had  no  acquaintance  with  him  were  reputed  fo^ 
reigners,     W  hence  that  saying  of  Aristophanes  "• 


4  ym^  it0i  ^i^Ccffi, 


OAv  «  «r«r^^  Ir 

'  Suidas  Ulpian.  in  Median.  Antiphon.  *  Dicsarchtts  contra  ArisCogit. 

OraL  de  Cboreuta.  t  XiuMbus. 

*  Dcinosth.inEubuIid.  PoHuz.  Osom.  ^  ATibus,  p.  596,  edit  Amstdod. 
lib.  liiL  cap.  9. 
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For  they  are  not  barbarians  who  live  with  JpoUo  Patrius.  But 
afterwards^  when  the  Athenian  glory  was  in  the  declension,  not 
only  men  of  the  half  blood  of  Athens,  but  even  foreigners,  who  had 
been  admitted  into  the  city,  were  made  archons.  Examples  where- 
of are,  Hadrian  before  he  was  advanced  to  be  emperor  of  Rome  ^; 
and  Plutarch,  who  relates  *,  that  himself  was  honoured  with  the 
freedom  of  Athens,  made  a  member  of  the  tribe  I^ontis,  and  af- 
terwards bore  the  office  of  archon. 

But  what  was  more  peculiar  to  these  magistrates,  was  the  oath 
required  of  them  before  their  admission,  in  the  portico  called  B«- 
rlxuH  ^•^f  «-^i«  rm  Ai'^f ,  at  the  stone  tribunal,  in  the  forum,  to 
this  eflfect ;  that  they  would  observe  the  laws,  and  adminbter  jus- 
tice without  partiality,  would  never  be  corrupted  by  bribes,  or,  if 
they  were,  would  dedicate  a  statue  of  gold  of  equal  weight  with 
their  own  bodies,  to  the  Delphian  Appllo ;  from  thence  they  went 
into  the  citadel,  and  there  repeated  the  same  oatfe.  This  custom 
was  instituted  by  Solon,  as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch  m  his  life 
of  that  lawgiver.  He  mentions  only  the  Thesmothetae ;  but  that 
the  other  archons  took  the  same  oath,  is  evident  from  Plato,  by 
whom  Ph«drus  is  introduced,  promising  to  dedicate  at  pelphi  a 
golden  statue  equal  to  himself  in  weight,  irV«<  •!  ppU  A^x,^ms, 
after  the  manner  of  the  nine  archons. 

This  done,  they  undertook  this  charge,  some  parts  of  which 
were  to  be  executed  by  them  separately^  according  to  their  respec- 
tive offices ;  odbers  equally  concerned  them  all.  They  had  all  Ae 
power  of  punishing  malefactprs  with  death,  were  all  crowned  with 
garhmds  of  myrtle;  they  had  a  joint  commission  for  appointing 
the  AiXM^,  and  A^Oirm,  by  lots,  electing  out  of  every  tnbe  one ; 
as  also  of  constituting  the  I^^cxh,  ♦v^^C^tf,  apd  Xr^^^i  i  of 
inquiring  into  the  behaviour  and  mapagement  of  other  magistrates, 
and  deposing  such  as  were  by  the  suflfrages  of  the  people  declared 
to  be  unwortliy  of  bearing  the  office  which  had  been  committed 
to  them  ?•  And  as  a  recompence  of  tfieir  services,  they  were  free 
from  all  taxes  and  contributions  exacted  of  other  citizens  for  the 
building  of  ships  of  war,  which  was  an  immunity  never  gianted 
to  any  besides  themselves.  If  any  person  had  the  insolence  to 
strike,  or  publicly  aflfront  any  of  the  archons,  adorned  with  their 
crowns,  or  any  other  to  whom  the  citizens  had  given  a  crown,  or 

^  Xiphilinus  HadrUno.  Phlcgon  TraUianui. 
w  5yV)p<»iac  lib.  i.  problem.  10.  et  lib.  x.  probl.  ultima 
»  PoUusTibid.  ubique  idem  laudatur  m  hu  capittbui. 
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other  honour  or  immunity,  be  was  to  be  punished  with  infamy 
(iri^ttt),  as  guilty  of  a  disrespect  not  only  to  the  person  whom  he 
had  injured,  but  to  the  whole  commonwealth  '. 

And  thus  much  of  the  nine  archons  in  common :  I  shall  now 
speak  to  thefn  severally ;  only  first  begging  leave  to  tell  you,  that 
concerning  the  first  original  of  their  names  nothing  certain  is  re** 
corded;  but  Sigonius^conjectures^  that  the  name  of  B«r»Afuf9  and 
^iK^'h  were  in  imitation  of  the' chief  magbtrates  of  former  ages^ 
wherein  the  city  was  first  governed  by  kings,  and  then  by  ar- 
chons ;  and  that  of  n«xipKf;^«5,  in  memory  of  the  general  of  the 
army,  an  officer  usually  created  by  the  first  kings  to  assist  them  ia 
times  of  war.  And  the  eM^rimi,  as  their  name  imports,  seem  to 
have  been  constituted  in  behalf  of  the  people,  to  protect  them  in 
the  possession  of  their  laws  and  liberties,  from  the  usurpation  of 
the  other  archons,  whose  power,  before  Solon's  regulation  of  the 
commonwealth,  seems  to  have  been  far  greater,  and  more  unbound- 
ed, than  afterwards ;  for  by  that  lawgiver  it  was  ordered,  that  their 
ofiices  should  chiefly  consist  in  diese  things  which  follow  :-— 

A(;^«9,  so  jpalled  by  way  of  eminence,  was  chie£of  the  nine,  and 
is  sometimes  named  E^r^fv^*;,  because  the  year  took  its  denomina- 
tion from  him.  His  jurisdiction  reached  both  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  affairs.  It  was  his  business  to  determine  all  causes  betwixt 
men  and  their  wives;  concerning  wives  brought  to  bed  after  the 
death  of  their  husbands ;  concerning  wills  and  testaments ;  con- 
cerning dowries  and  legacies ;  to  take  care  of  orphans,  and  pro- 
vide tutors  and  guardians  for  them;  to  hear  the  complaints  o( 
such  as  had  been  injured  by  their  neighbours,  and  to  punish  such 
as  were  addicted  to  drunkenness;  also  to  take  the  first  cognizance 
of  some  public  actions,  such  as  those  called  £J0wyyiA^M,  ^UvtH,  £»* 
itt%tii,  Z^nri(rui,  of  which  in  their  place.  He  kept  a  court  of  judi- 
cature in  the  Odeum,  where  trials  about  victuals  and  other  neces- 
saries were  brought  before  him.  It  was  his  duty  also  to  appobt 
curators,  called  £^i/MfAiir«i,  to  make  provision  for  the  celebration  of 
the  feasts  called  AwUm,  and  e«(y9Ai#,  with  some  other  solemni- 
ties ;  to  take  care  for  the  regulation  of  stage  plays,  and  to  provide 
singers,  choristers,  and  other  necessaries  for  them  '.  He  was  to  be 
punished  with  death,  if  convicted  of  being  overcome  with  drink 
during  the  time  of  hb  office. 

BMtf-fAivf,  had  a  court  of  judicature  in  the  royal  portico,  where 

f  I>eino8thenes  In  Midiana.  biiidem.     Bemosth.  in  Macar.    Sui^bus, 

2  Pollux  Onomastic   Ljnas  in  Aid-    Harpocrat  et  ubi^e  in  his  capitibus. 
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decided  all  disputes  ivhich  happened  amongst  the  priestsi  and 
the  sacred  families,  such  as  were  the  Ceryces,  EteobntadsB,  8cc.  to 
ivhom  certain  offices  in  the  celebration  of  divine  worship  belonged 
by  inheritance.  Such  also  as  were  accused  of  impiety,  or  pro- 
fanation of  any  of  the  mysteries,  temples,  or  other  sacred  things, 
were  brought  before  him.  It  was  his  business  to  assist  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Eleusiman  and  Lenaean  festivals,  and  all  those  in 
nrhich  they  ran  races  with  torches  in  their  hands,  viz.  Panatheniea, 
Hephaestia,  and  Promediea ;  and  to  offer  public  sacrifices  for  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth.  It  was  required  that 
his  wife,  whom  they  termed  B»vtx*a-nt,  should  be  a  citizen  of  the 
whole  blood  of  Athens,  and  a  virgin,  (which  was  likewise  enjoined 
by  the  Jewish  law  to  the  high  priest,)  otherwise  neither  of  diem 
was  duly  qualified  to  preside  over  the  mysteries  and  rites  of  their 
aeveral  religions*.  Besides  this,  he  had  some  concernment  in  se- 
cular afiairs;  for  disputes  about  inanimate  things  were  brought 
before  him ;  as  also  accusations  of  murder,  which  it  was  his  busi- 
oess  to  take  an  account  of,  and  then  refer  them  to  the  areopagites, 
amongst  whom  he  had  a  right  of  suffrage,  but  was  obliged  to  lay 
aside  his  crown  (which  was  one  of  the  badges  of  his  office)  during 
thetrial\ 

n^xifm^X^f  ^^  under  his  care  all  the  strangers  and  sojourners  in 
Athens,  and  exercised  the  same  authority  over  them  which  was 
used  by  the  archon  towards  the  citizens.  It  was  his  duty  to  offer 
a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Enyalius  (who  is  by  some  taken  for  Mars,  by 
others  for  one  of  his  attendants),  and  another  to  Diana,  stimamed 
Ay(«Tf(«,  from  one  of  the  Athenian  boroughs ;  to  celebrate  the 
exequies  of  the  famous  patriot  Harmodius,  and  to  take  care  that 
the  children  of  those  men  that  had  lost  their  lives  in  their  coun- 
try's service,  should  have  a  competent  maintenance  out  of  the 
public  exchequer. 

But  because  diese  three  magistrates  were  often,  by  reason  of  their 
youdi,  not  so  well  skilled  in  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  country 
as  might  have  been  wished,  that  they  might  not  be  left  wholly  to 
themselves,  it  was  customary  for  each  of  them  to  make  choice  of 
two  persons  of  age,  gravity,  and  reputation,  to  sit  with  them  upoh- 
the  bench,  and  direct  them  as  there  was  occasion.  These  they 
called  nd^ti^0h  or  assessors,  and  obliged  them  to  undergo  the 
same  probation  in  the  senate*house,  and  public  forum,  with  the 
other  magistrates ;  and  like  them  too,  to  give  an  account  how  they 
f  Pemosth.  in  Ne^nraun.  ^  Demosth.  in  Lftcritum  et  in  Neaenun. 
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had  bdiaved  themseWes  ia  their  refipecfive  tnuts,  when  their  of- 
fices expired. 

The  six  remaining  archons  were  called  by  one  common  name, 
Thesmothete.  They  received  complaints  against  persons  guilty 
of  fabe  accusationsi  of  calumniating^  of  bribery,  of  impiety,  which 
also  was  part  of  the  king's  office,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
accusers  did  only  ^tUmf  rlt  ««tC9,  inform  against  the  impious  by 
word  of  mouth  at  the  king's  tribunal ;  whereas,  before  the  Thes- 
mothetae,  they  did  y^dfuf,  deliver  their  indictment  in  writing,  and 
prosecute  thecrimmal.  Also  all  causes  and  disputes  between  the 
citizens  and  strangers,  sojourners,  or  slaves,  and  controversies 
about  trade  and  merchandize,  were  brought  before  them.  Appeals 
to  the  people  were  preferred,  the  public  examination  of  several  of 
the  magistrates  performed,  and  the  suffrages  in  public  assemblies 
taken  by  them.  They  ratified  all  public  contracts  and  leagues, 
appointed  the  days  upon  which  the  judges  were  to  ait  and  hear 
causes  in  their  several  courts  of  judicature ;  took  care  that  no  laws 
phould  be  established  but  such  as  conduced  to  the  safety  and  pros- 
perity of  the  commonwealth,  and  prosecuted  those  that  endeavour- 
ed to  seduce  the  unwary  multitude,  and  persuade  them  to  give 
their  consent  to  what  was  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  common* 
wealth.  . 

Elfivntj  were  ten  officers  appointed  to  assist  die  archoas,  to  pass 
the  accounts  of  the  magistrates,  and  to  set  a  fine  upon  such  as 
they  found  to  have  embezzled  the  public  treasure,  or  any  way  in- 
jured the  commonwealth  by  their  maladministration.  Aristotle  * 
tells  us  they  were  sometimes  called  £|ir«r«i,  and  Xvfiy^a,  and 
others  will  have  them  to  be  the  same  with  the  An^i«^i  but  these 
are  by  Aristotle  said  to  be  distinguished  from  them. 


CHAP.  XIII, 

Of  the  Athenian  Magistrates. 

\Jl  Sfv)iie«,  the  eleven,  so  called  from  their  number,  were  elected  out 
of  the  body  of  the  people,  each  of  the  ten  tribes  sending  one ;  to 
which  there  was  added  a  r^nB/tt^^n v(,  or  register,  to  make  up  the 
number;  sometimes  they  were  called  N»f*»^i?upti§,  keepers  of  the 

m 

*  Polit.  lib.  tL  cap.  ultimt. 
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laws,  which  appeUation  was  taken  from  their  office,  hmag  in  some 
things  not  unlike  to  that  of  our  sheriffs^  for  they  were  to  see  male- 
factors put  to  execution,  and  had  the  charge  of  such  as  were  com- 
mitted to  the  public  prison.  They  had  also  power  to  seize  thieves^ 
kidnappers,  and  hif^waymen,  upon  suspicion ;  aikl  if  they  con- 
fessed the  fact,  to  put  them  to  death ;  if  not,  they  were  obliged  to 
IMTosecute  them  in  a  judicial  way. 

^vAtf^M,  were  mi^trates  diat  presided  over  the  Athenian  tribes, 
0iie  of  which  was  allotted  to  each  of  them.  Afterwards  this  name 
became  peculiar  to  a  military  command;  and  the  governors  of 
tribes  were  called  E^rtftttXnrt^i  ^vxmv.  Their  business  was  to  take  care 
of  the  public  treasure  which  belonged  to  each  tribe,  to  manage  all 
their  concerns,  and  call  them  together  to  consult,  as  oft  as  any 
thing  happened  which  required  the  presence  of  the  whole  body. 

^oXtiUvtKuf,  seem  to  have  had  in  most  things  the  ^ame  office,  with 
respect  to  particular  tribes,  that  the  B««-«Aftv«  had  with  respept  to 
the  commonwealth*  They  were  chosen  out  of  the  Bv9r#'r^/>«i,  or 
nobility,  had  the  care  of  public  sacrifices,  •and  other  divine  wor- 
ship peculiar  to  their  respective  tribes,  and  kept  their  court  in  the 
portico  called  BmnXtM,  and  sometimes  in  the  BHx«Afi«r. 

9(«r^/«^;^«i,  and  T(<Trv«(;^M,  had  in  the  several  ^^ar^Ut  and  T^ir , 
tiis  the  same  power  that  the  ^ixx^x*^  exercised  over  the  whole  tribe* 

Aifitt^X$tf  had  the  same  offices  in  the  A$/mm,  took  care  of  their  r&« 
venues,  out  of  whidi  they  paid  all  the  duties  required  of  them, 
assembled  the  people  in  the  boroughs  under  their  jurisdiction,  all 
whose  names  they  had  written  in  a  register,  and  presided  at  the 
election  of  senators  and  other  magistrates  chosen  by  lots.  Some- 
times we  find  them  called  n«u»(«(m,  and  the  boroughs  J^^vx^ «(/««, 
because  each  of  diem  was  obliged,  besides  two  horsemen,  to  fur- 
nish out  one  ship  for  the  public  service* 

Af^U^X^h  vcre  six  in  chief,  but  were  assisted  by  thirty  inferior 
officers,  in  laying  fines  upon  such  as  came  not  to  public  assemblies,^ 
and  making  scrutiny  amongst  those  that  were  present :  such  also 
as  were  busy  in  the  market  they  compelled  to  leave  their  buy- 
ing and  selling,  and  attend  on  the  public  business ;  the  which  they 
did  by  the  help  of  the  T#{«t«#,  who  were  certain  inferior  officers, 
or  rather  servants,  much  like  the  Roman  lictors,  and  our  sheriff's 
livery-men,  bailiffs,  8cc.  The  city  of  Athens  had  a  thousand  of 
them,  that  lived  in  tents  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  forum,  and 
were  afterwards  removed  to  the  areopagus.  Their  name  seems  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  arms  they  usually  carried  with  diem,  in 
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the  same  manner  that  the  life-guards  of  kings  are  called  A#(tr^0(«fr 
Sometimes  they  are  called  Ad^Vi«i  Eff-dn-rwi,  a  name  which  was  taken 
from'  their  offices  ;  sometimes  Uivrifmy  from  Peusinus,  one  of  the 
primitive  Athenians,  that  either  first  instituted  this  office,  or  gave 
rules  for  the  ordering  of  it ;  and  sometimes  Sxv^«f,  from  the  coun- 
try of  Scythia  ;  for  generally  men  of  that  country  were  chosen  into 
this  place,  as  being  brawny  sturdy  fellows ;  and  therefore  one  of 
them  is  introduced  by  Aristophanes,  speaking  in  an  uncouth  and 
barbarous  manner  '.  But  to  return  to  the  Lexiarcfai.  They  were 
the  persons  that  had  the  keeping  of  A«(i«(;^<jMy  y^t^i^ftmvuwy  or  aiv*' 
xmfutj  or  public  raster  of  the  whole  city,  in  which  were  written 
the  names  of  all  the  citizens,  as  soon  as  they  came  to  be  of  age  to 
enter  upon  their  paternal  inheritance,  which  they  called  A$|<f . 

N«^*^vA«xff,  were  officers,  whose  business  it  was  to  «ee  thatnei* 
tber  the  magistrates  nor  common  people  made  any  innovation 
npon  the  laws,  and  to  punish  the  stubborn  and  disobedient*.  To 
this  end,  in  public  assemblies  diey  had  seats  appointed  uritli  the 
n^^i)^*!,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  oppose  any  man  that  should 
act  contrary  to  the  laws  and  received  customs,  or  promote  any 
thing  against  the  public  good.  As  a  token  of  the  honourable  sta* 
tion  they  were  placed  in,  they  always  wore  a  white  ribband  in  the 
solemn  games  and  public  shows,  and  had  chairs  erected  for  them 
over  against  those  of  the  nine  archons, 

N*^^rffi,  were  a  thousand  in  number^  who  were  commonly 
chosen  by  lot  out  of  such  as  had  been  judges  in  the  court  HeJiaea. 
Their  office  was  not  (as  the  name  seems  to  imply)  to  enact  new 
laws  by  their  own  authority,  for  that  could  not  be  done  without 
die  approbation  of  die  senate,  and  the  people's  ratification,  but  to 
inspect  the  old ;  and,  if  they  found  any  of  them  useless  or  preju* 
dicial,  as  the  state  of  affiiirs  then  stood,  or  contradictory  to  othm, 
they  caused  them  to  be  abrogated  by  an  act  of  the  people.  Be* 
sides  this,  they  were  to  take  care  that  no  man  should  plough  or 
dig  deep  ditches  within  the  Pelasgian  vrall,  to  apprehend  the  of» 
fenders,  and  send  them  to  the  Archon. 

4  Amtopbaaef  ^yutque  SchoUwti  ^  doero  de  Leg&K  libi  iiL  C^vww*ffii 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  the  Athenian  Magistrates. 

J.  HE  treasurers  and  general  receivers  of  Athens  were  of  several 
sorts ;  but  before  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  their  offices,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  premise  a  word  or  two  conceniing  the  public 
revenues ;  which  are,  by  the  accurate  Sigonius,  divided  into  these 
four  following  sorts :— • 

1.  TiA«|  Mgnify  those  revenues  that  were  brou^t  in  by  lands^ 
mines,  woods,  and  other  public  possessions,  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  the  commonwealth ;  and  the  tributes  paid  by  the  sojourners, 
and  the  freed  servants ;  as  also  the  customs  required  of  certain 
arts  and  trades,  and  particularly  of  merchants,  fpr  the  exportation 
and  importation  of  their  goods. 

£.  «o(M,  were  the  annual  payments  exacted  of  all  their  tributa- 
ry cities,  which,  after  Xerxes's  overthrow,  were  first  levied  by 
tlie  Athenians,  as  contributions  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  the 
war,  in  case^  as  was  feared,  the  enemy  should  make  a  new  invasion 
upon  them.  The  first  collector  of  this  tax  was  Aristides,  who  (as 
Plutarch  reports  in  his  life)  assessed  all  particular  persons,  town 
by  town,  according  to  every  man's  ability ;  and  the  sum  raised 
by  him  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents.  To  this 
Pericles  added  near  a  diird  part  (proceeds  my  author);  for  Thucy- 
dides  reports,  that  in  the  b^inning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
Athenians  had  coming  in  from  their  confederates  six  hundr^  ta- 
lents. After  Pericles's  death,  the  orators  and  men  powerful  amoi^ 
the  people,  proceeded  to  increase  it  by  little  and  little,  till  it 
amounted  to  one  thousand  and  three  hundred  talents ;  and  that  not 
so  much  because  of  the  extraordinary  expensiveness  of  the  wars, 
as  by  exciting  the  people  to  largesses,  playhouse  expences,  and  tho 
erectii^  of  statues  and  temples* 

3.  £irf  «c'i,  were  taxes  laid  upon  the  citizens,  as  well  as  sojourn* 
ers  and  freed  servants,  by  die  order  of  the  assembly  and  senate,  for 
the  defraying  of  extmordinary  charges,  occasioned  by  long  and 
unsuccessful  wars,  or  any  other  means. 

4.  Tifti^TM,  were  fines  and  amercements,  all  which  were  carried 
into  the  exchequer,  except  the  tenth  part,  which  was  given  to  Mi- 
nerva, and  the  fiftieth  part,  which  belonged  to  the  rest  of  the  gods, 
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and  die  heroes  called  £sr«fv^«i.  Having  said  tiius  much  of  the 
public  money,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  persons  that  had  the  dis« 
posal  and  management  of  it. 

£9rif<»Tiif>  was  elected  by  lot  out  of  the  prytanes,  and  had  in  hia 
custody  the  keys  of  the  public  exchequer ;  which  trust  was  thought 
so  great,  that  no  man  was  permitted  to  enjoy  it  above  once.  Of 
the  rest  of  the  honours  and  offices  of  this  mi^trate  1  shall  speak 
in  another  place. 

limXwrA^y  were  ten  in  number,  and,  together  with  those  diat  had 
the  care  of  the  money  allowed  for  shows,  had  the  power  of  letting 
out  the  tribute  money,  and  other  public  revenues,  and  selling 
estates  that  were  confiscated ;  all  which  bargains  were  ratified  in 
the  name  of  their  president.  Besides  this,  it  was  their  office  to 
convict  such  as  had  not  paid  the  tribute,  called  MgrM«j«y,  and  sell 
them  by  auction.  Under  these  were  certain  inferior  officers,  call- 
ed £»x«yii(,  whose  business  it  was  to  collect  the  public  money,  for 
such  as  had  leases  of  the  city's  revenues,  whom  they  called  ro^vm  $ 
these  were  always  persons  of  good  credit  themselves,  and  besides 
their  own  bonds,  were  obliged  to  give  other  security  for  the  pay*^ 
ment  of  die  money  due  according  to  their  leases ;  in  which,  if  they 
failed  any  longer  than  till  the  ninth  Prytanea,  they  were  under  a 
forfeiture  of  twice  the  principal,  to  be  paid  by  themselves  or  their 
sureties ;  upon  neglect  of  which,  they  were  all  cast  into  prisooi 
and  their  estates  confiscated  ^.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  ty« 
rants,  certain  officers,  called  £6y}w«#,  were  created,  with  power  to 
take  cognizance  of  all  complaints  about  the  confiscation  of  goods, 
as  appears  from  an  oration  of  Lysias  in  behalf  of  Nicias. 

B«-<y^«^iiV,  were  officers  that  rated  all  those  of  whom  taxes  and 
contributions  were  required,  according  to  every  man's  ability,  kept 
the  public  accounts,  and  prosecuted  such  as  were  behind-hand 
with  their  contributions. 

Air#)i«T«i,  were  ten  general  receivers,  to  whom  all  the  public  re- 
venues>  contributioii*money,  and  debts  owed  to  the  public  were 
paid :  which  done,  they  registered  aH  their  receptions,  and  cross- 
ed out  of  the  public  debt-book  such  as  had  discharged  their 
debts,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  senate.  If  any  controversy 
happened  about  the  money  or  taxes,  they  had  power  to  decide  it, 
except  it  was  a  difficult  or  knotty  point,  or  of  high  concern; 
for  such  they  referred  to  the  hearing  of  some  of  the  courts  of  ju- 
dicature. 

f  Suidasy  Ulpianus  in  Demoslfacn*  &0i 
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AvT<f^«9ivf  tS«  b«;i?c9  was  a  public  notary,  appointed  at  the  first 
inMitution  of  the  office  by  election,  and  afterwards  by  lots,  to  take 
a  counterpart  of  the  accounts  of  the  A9r«3i»M«,  for  the  prevention 
of  all  deceit  and  mistakes. 

£AAiiy«r«^«f,  or  £XAtif»T4N^#«iM,  had  the  same  offices  in  the  tribo* 
tary  cities  that  belonged  to  the  A«r«%»r«M  in  their  own  territories. 

ng«»T«^,  were  those  that  received  the  money  due  to  the  citf 
from  fines  laid  upon  criminals. 

T»(u$n  TV  euf,  x«i  T«y  GMPy,  were  those  that  recmved  that  part  of 
the  fines  which  was  due  to  Minerva  and  the  rest  of  the  gods, 
which  was  done  before  the  senate.  They  were  ten  in  number, 
were  chosen  by  lots  out  of  the  ntyT«Mrii^}<^Mi,  or  nobles,  and  had 
power  of  remitting  any  man's  fine,  if  it  was  made  appear  to  them 
that  the  magistrates  had  unjustly  imposed  it.  Pollux  tells  us, 
they  were  the  same  with  those  they  called  Ki»awb0t«i  ;  and  these, 
as  the  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes  reports,  used  to  receive  not 
only  the  money  due  to  the  gods  from  fines,  but  other  incomes  de« 
signed  for  civil  uses,  and  particularly  the  t^^C^Aj*,  distributed 
Mnongst  the  judges,  and  therefore 'called  Amtt^KH  f^i^U*  They 
were  so  named,  jr.' k«a«w^t«i,  because  they  were  a  kind  of  priests^ 
and  used  to  claim  as  their  due,  the  rdics  of  sacrifices,  amoiq;st 
which  were  the  skins  imd  the  K«iA«<. 

Znvnrtu,  were  officers  appomted  upon  extraordinary  occasions  to 
inquire  after  the  public  debts,  when,  throi^h  the  neglect  of  the  re* 
ceivers,  or  by  other  means,  they  were  run  up  to  lai^e  bums,  and 
began  to  be  in  dai^er  of  being  lost,  if  not  called  in.  ' 

Tlie  distinction  of  the  officers  hitherto  meationed  has  been  taken 
chiefly  from  the  different  receptions  of  the  pubUc  money }  I  shall 
proceed  in  Sigonius's  method,  and  give  you  an  account,  m  the 
next  place,  of  those  that  were  distinguished  by  the  different  man- 
ners of  disbursing  it*  And  to  this  end,  you  must  know  the  public 
treasure  was  divided  into  three  sorts,  according  to  the  various  uses 
to  which  it  was  employed ;  the  first  they  called, 

1.  X(ji/Mt«  'HK  iuxio-wi,  being  such  as  were  expended  in  civil 
uses. 

2.  2r^«ri«fTiK4^,  those  that  were  required  to  defray  the  charges  of 
the  war. 

3.  eiA^^MEil,  such  as  were  consecrated  to  pious  uses ;  in  which 
&ey  included  the  expences  at  plays,  public  shows,  and  festivals, 
because  most  of  tlieni  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  some  of  the 

S  Ariftoph.  SchoL  ATibm,  V«spis. 
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gods^  or  ID  memoiy  of  some  deceased  hero ;  and  Pollux  (dls  v»^ 
the  money  given  to  the  judges,  and  the  people  that  met  in  the 
public  assemblies,  was  called  by  this  name.  There  is  a  law  men* 
tioned  by  Demosthenes ''^  whereby  this  money  was  commanded, 
when  the  necessary  expences  of  war  could  not  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided for,  to  be  applied  to  that  use.  This  Eubulus  (to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  commonalty,  who  were  generally  more  concerned 
to  maintain  the  public  shows  and  festivals  than  the  most  necessary 
war)  caused  to  be  abrogated,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  declared 
a  capital  crime  for  any  man  to  propound  that  the  eNv^isi  xC^P*^** 
should  be  applied  for  the  service  of  the  vrar^ 

tmfulmt  nff  AMuU^wf^  otherwise  called  £«*i^tA«TK  rmt  «mmv  w^990m¥f 
was  the  principal  treasurer,  lieing  far  superior  to  all  the  rest  in  ho- 
nour and  power,  created  by  the  people,  and  continued  in  his  office 
for  five  years ;  after  which,  if  he  had  behaved  himself  with  honesty 
and  integrity,  it  was  an  usual  thing  for  him  to  be  elected  a  second 
and  third  time* 

Amfjwif  iw  m  Ai#i«i««v(,  seems  to  have  been  one  that  kept  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  chief  treasurer's  accounts,  to  preserve  them  fixun  be- 
ing fidsified,  or  corrupted. 

tmfikt  Tm»  :Lr^mrumuSf,  was  the  paymaster-general  of  the  army. 

TMfJmt  rSh  Btm^mmf,  or  o  hri  Buf^tMm,  had  the  disposal  of  the 
/e«#(a(i  xt/^f**^^^  '^'  ^  ^'^^  above  mentioned.  But  the  greatest 
and  most  troublesome  part  of  his  office  consisted  in  distributing 
them  to  the  poor  dtiaens,  to  buy  seaU  in  the  theatre :  which  cus^ 
tom  was  first  began  and  enacted  into  a  law  by  Pericles,  to  ingrati* 
ate  himself  with  the  commonalty  J ;  for,  as  libanius  observes,  in 
the  primitive  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  when  the  theatres  were 
composed  of  wood,  the  people  bebg  eager  of  getting  places,  used 
to  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  sometimes  beat  and  wound  one 
another ;  to  prevent  which  inconvenience,  it  was  ordered  that  eveiy 
one,  before  he  entered  into  die  theatre,  should  pay  two  oboli,  or  a 
drachm,  according  to  Harpocration,  for  admittance ;  and  lest  by 
this  means  the  poorer  sort  should  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
seemg,  every  man  was  allowed  to  demand  that  sum  of  the  public 
exchequer^. 

b  Orat  in  Necraxn.  J  Plutarch.  Peridc 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Of  the  Athenian  Magistrates, 

XlTONAi,  ^svere  so  called  from  their  office,  which  was  to  layin  corn 
for  the  Qse  of  the  city ;  and  to  this  end  the  t«/i»/«k  rn^  ittninttq  was 
to  furnish  them  with  as  much  money  as  they  had  occasion  for. 
Adiens  was  seated  in  a  barren  and  unfniitfiil  comitry,  which  was 
not  able  to  furnish  its  own  inhabitants  with  necessary  proiisions, 
whereby  they  were  forced  to  fetch  com  from  foreign  nations,  and 
supply  their  own  wants  by  the  superfluities  of-  othel^ :  and  this  it 
was  that  caused  them  to  institute  this  office. 

SiT*^iA«Kif ,  were  fifteen  in  number,  ten  of  nvhom  officiated  in  the 
dty,  and  five  in  the  PirsBeus ;  Aeir  business  was  to  take  care  that 
com  and  meal  should  not  be  sold  at  too  dear  a  price,  and  to  ap- 
point the  size  of  bread.  Nearly  related  to  these  were  the  Xit«^t(«#, 
or  A^0)fxT«7«(,  whose  office  was  to  see  that  the  measures  of  com 
were  just  and  equal. 

AyvvifMty  sometimes  termed  A«yif «i  \  were  ten  in  number,  five 
belonging  to  die  city,  and  as  many  to  the  Piraseus.  Others  make 
them  fifteen ;  ten  whereof  Aey  give  to  the  city,  and  five  to  the  Pi% 
r»eus,  which  was  reckoned  a  third  part  of  Adieiis.  To  these  men 
a  certain  toll  or  tribute  was  pttd  by  all  diose  who  broi^t  any 
thing  to  sell  in  the  market :  whence  Dicseopolis  is  introduced  by 
Aristophanes  "»,  demanding  an  eel  of  a  Bmotim  for  die  ••^•s  tk 
•yt^Zif  toll  of  the  market : 

This  thmi  shalt  give  me  for  toll  of  the  market ;  for  their  bushiest 
lay  in  the  market,  where  they  had  die  care  of  all  vendibles,  except 
com ;  and  were  especially  obliged  to  see  diat  no  man  wronged,  or 
any  way  circumvented  another  in  buying  or  selling  *. 

MsT^«W|i**i,  were  officers  diat  inspected  all  sorts  of  measures,  ex- 
cept those  of  com ;  there  were  five  of  them  in  the  city,  and  double 
diat  number  in  Piraeus,  in  which  the  greatest  mart  in  Attica  was 

o^cfifict,  were  officers  who  took  care  of  the  fish^market.  They 
were  two  or  diree  in  number,  and  chosen  by  the  senate.  9     Their 

I  Aristophanes  Scholiast  in  Acham.      "  Theophrast.de  }^^^^  ..    , 
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msane  is  derived  from  i^6v,  which^  though  origiimlly  of  a  more  ge- 
neral signification!  is  many  times  appropriated  to  fsk.  Thus, 
Plutarch  ^  has  informed  us :  n»AX«»  iirm  iyf^in,  htwUmttv  0  ix^vf  fM- 
ff,  i  fUurti  yh  i^^*  KMXur9m*  Many  other  things  being  called 
i^mj  that  name  is  nevertheless  note  applied  only,  or  chiefly,  to  fish : 
whence  «^«(i«p  is  used  in  that  sense  by  St  John  ^. 

l^fibw^U  i«y^MA«T»),  were  officers  that  beloi^ed  to  the  haven ;  they 
were  ten  in  number,  and  the  chief  part  of  their  business  was  to  take 
care  that  two  parts,  at  least,  of  all  the  com  which  was  brought  into 
the  port,  diould  be  carried  into  the  city,  and  that  no  silv»  should  be 
exported  by  any  private  person,  except  such  as  designed  to  trade 
in  co^l^ 

N«irr«}«x»i,  or  ti^i^Mxtu,  had  cognizance  of  controversies  that 
happened  between  merchants  and  mariners,  and  examined  persons, 
that  beiiq;  the  children  of  strangers  both  by  the  father  and  mother  s 
aide,  had  by  fraud  inserted  their  names  into  the  public  register, 
thereby  claiming  the  privil^es  of  free-bom  citizens  j  this  they 
did  upon  the  26th  of  every  month.  Not  much  different  from 
these  were  the  ^wm^myuu  according  to  Sigonius  and  Emmius's  ac- 
count of  them ;  only  they  were  to  hear  such  causes  in  matters  of 
trade,  as  required  dispatch,  and  could  not  be  deferred  to  the 
monthly  sessions  of  the  Hm»T$it»m.  But  Pollux  tells  us,  that  be- 
dsides those  trials,  they  had  cognizance  of  controversies  about  feasts 
and  public  entertainments. 

AwfifMi,  were  officers  who  took  care  of  the  streets,  and  several 
other  things,  especially  such  as  any  way  concerned  the  streets,  wt^t 
Tf  T«f  MvAuT^/Surp,  1^  iMirf •A07WP,  j^  rif  T«iirr#f ,  of  the  minstrels,  and 
singers,  and  scavengers,  and  such  Uke.  Aristotle,  as  he  is  cit^  by 
Harpocration,  makes  ten  astynomi,  five  in  the  city,  and  as  many 
in  the  Pira&cus.  But  Samuel  Petitus  enlarges  their  number,  aft 
likewise  that  of  the  agoranomi  to  fifteen ;  ten  of  which  he  would 
have  to  officiate  in  the  city,  and  five  in  the  Pirseeus,  which  was 
never  accounted  more  than  a  third  part  of  Athens ;  and  therefore 
he  thinks  that  the  numbers  in  Harpocration  have  been  by  some 
accident  or  other  changed.  But  as  this  is  no  certain  way  of  argu- 
ingy  so  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Pineeus,  though  only  a  diird 
part  of  Athens,  yet  being  a  very  great  and  celebrated  mart,  might 
find  employment  for  as  many  agoranomi  and  astynomi  as  the 

P*  Symposiac.  lib.  !▼•  probl.  4.  4  Evangelii,  cap.  6.  ver.  S. 
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other  two  parts ;  however  that  be,  we  are  informed,  by  Demosthe* 
nes'y  that  uo  man  served  in  this  oflice  oftener  than  once. 

o}#ir«i*i,  were  the  surveyors  of  the  ways. 

£iri«-«r««  Ttf»  vitinnf  were  those  that  took  care  of  the  aqueducts, 
and  other  conveyances  of  waters ;  but  the  fountains  belonged  to 
other  officers,  called  K^m^vA«b«k.  And  the  offices  of  these  four  are 
by  Aristotle  comprehended  under  the  name  of  ArvPi^. 

Ewiwmt  r&f  infiurwf  i^ytff,  were  officers  with  whom  was  intrusted 
the  care,  contrivance,  and  management  of  all  public  edifices,  ex- 
cept the  city  walls,  for  which  there  were  peculiar  curators,  called 
from  their  offices  rux^^^*^h  whose  number  was  usually  the  same 
with  that  of  the  tribes,  every  one  of  which  had  the  choice  of  one 
TujCir^t^f  as  often  as  occasion  required. 

2«^(«»ff-«j,  were  in  number  ten,  and,  as  their  name  imports,  took 
care  that  the  young  men  behaved  themselves  with  sobriety,  and 
moderation '.  For  this  same  end,  the  thesmothetae  used  to  walk 
about  the  city  in  the  night-time,  and  correct  such  as  they  found 
committing  any  disorder  ". 

OiMvmi,  were  three  officers  diat  provided  lights  and  torches  at 
the  public  entertainments,  and  took  care  that  every  man  drank  his 
due  proportion  ^. 

T»9mx4f9futy  also  had  an  office  at  public  feasts,  sacrifices,  marria*' 
ges,  and  other  solemnities,  and  took  care  that  nothings  should  b^ 
done  contrary  to  custom  ^. 

FvMMitfttiayMf,  were  magistrates,  whose  business  it  was  to  regulate 
the  women's  apparel,  according  to  the  rules  of  modesty  and  decen- 
cy, and  set  a  fine  upon  such  as  were  too  nice  and  fantastical  in 
their  dresses,  which  they  exposed  to  public  view  in  the  Ceramicus. 

Afit«^*i,  were  persons  of  considerable  estates,  who,  by  their  own 
tribe,  or  the  whole  people,  were  ordered  to  perform  some  public 
duty,  or  supply  the  commonwealth  with  necessaries  at  their  own 
expences.  Of  these  there  were  divers  sorts,  all  which  were  elected 
out  of  twelve  hundred  of  the  richest  citizens,  who  were  appointed 
by  the  people  to  undergo,  when  they  should  be  required,  all  the 
burdensome  and  chargeable  offices  in  the  commonwealth,  every 
tribe  electing  an  hundred  and  twenty  out  of  their  own  body, 
though,  as  Sigonius  has  observed,  this  was  contrary  to  Solon's 
constitution,  by  which  every  man,  of  what  quality  soever,  was 
obliged  to  serve  the  public  according  to  his  ability,  with  this  ex- 


'  Conf.  Demosthenis  proem.  64. 
<    ^fchin.  in  Axiocho. 
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ception  only,  that  two  offices  should  not  be  imposed  on  the  same 
person  at  once,  as  we  are  informed  by  Demosthenesi  in  his  oration 
against  Leptines,  where  he  likewise  mentions  an  ancient  law,  re- 
quiring every  man  to  undergo  some  of  the  Afinr^v/«i  every  second 

year. 

These  twelve  hundred  were  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
consisted  of  such  as  were  possessed  of  the  greatest  estates,  the  other 
of  persons  of  meaner  abilities.  Each  of  these  were  divided  into  ten 
companies,  called  Xv^tfAc^tm^  which  were  distinct  bodies,  and  had 
distinct  governors  and  officers  of  their  own.  They  were  again  sub- 
divided into  two  parts,  according  to  the  estates  of  the  persons  that 
composed  them ;  and  thus,  out  of  the  first  ten  2t;^«^i«#,  were  ap- 
pointed three  hundred  of  the  most  wealthy  citizens  in  Athens,  who^ 
upon  all  exigencies,  were  to  furnish  the  commonwealth  with  ne- 
cessary supplies  of  money,  and,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
twelve  hundred,  were  required  to  perform  all  extraordinary  duties 
in  their  turns  '.  The  institution  of  diese  XvfifM^mt  happened  about 
die  third  year  of  the  100^^  olympiad,  Nausinicus  being  archon. 
Before  that  time,  such  as  were  unable  to  bear  the  expence  of  any 
Ai«Ty(y/«  assigned  to  them,  had  relief  from  the  «rr/}M-if ,  or  exchange 
of  goods,  which  was  one  of  Solon's  inventions,  and  performed  in 
the  following  manner.— «If  any  person  appointed  to  undergo  one  of 
the  Aiirv^v'Wi,  or  duties,  could  find  another  citizen  of  better  sub- 
stance than  himself,  who  was  free  from  all  the  duties,  then  the  in- 
former was  excused.  But  in  case  the  person  thus  substituted  in 
the  other's  place,  denied  himself  to  be  the  richest,  then  they  ex- 
changed estates  in  this  manner.-— The  doors  of  their  houses  were 
close  shut  up  and  sealed,  lest  any  thing  should  be  carried  thence. 
Then  both  the  men  took  the  following  oath.— Ax«^«/y«  rut  «r/«v  rip 

iItia?  xfjrMiiMrr  /  mill  truly  and  faithfully  discover  all  my  sulh' 
stance,  except  that  which  lies  in  the  silver  mines,  &hich  the  laws 
have  excused  from  all  imposts  and  taxes.  Then  within  three  days 
a  full  discovery  was  made  of  their  whole  estates,  and  this  was 
termed  ixi^ma-ti.  Neither  was  tliis  custom  wholly  laid  aside  upon 
the  institution  of  the  fore- mentioned  rvf^fM^U* ;  but  then  and  after- 
wards, if  any  one  of  the  three  hundred  citizens  could  give  infoni»- 
ation  of  any  other  person  more  wealthy  than  himself,  who  had 
been  passed  by  in  the  noniiination,  the  informer  was  excused'. 
This  whole  controversy  was  termed  imiuturU,  the  sense  of  which ' 
s  UljEosa.  in  OljrtHliiac.  ii.  etsphgb.  1.    f  CooL  Dcmosth.  u  LcpUn. et Ffasnip. 
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word  is  80  much  enlarged  by  some,  as  to  be  equivalent  to  the  ge* 
neral  terms,  x^/^-k  and  ift^itCim^n  '  ;  and  by  others  *  is  restrained 
to  the  controversies  happening  between  the  x*V*y*'h  though  perhaps 
these  may  be  taken  in  general  for  the  xuru^yi,  one  remarkable  part 
being  put  for  the  whole.  This  must  be  observed  farther,  that  if 
any  controversy  happened  between  such  as  '^were  appointed  r^iir 
C^iX^h  it  >vas  to  be  brought  before  the  r^amyos,  who  had  the  care 
of  all  warlike  preparations,  and  by  him  to  be  referred  to  the  cus- 
tomary judges;  the  rest  of  the  }««}4x«0>/«i  seem  to  have  belonged 
to  other  magistrates. 

Of  the  duties  to  be  undeigone  in  the  fore-mentioned  matters', 
some  concerned  the  affairs  'of  peace,  others  related  to  those  of 
war.  The  duties  of  peace  were  chiefly  diree,  x'C^V^y  yvf^Mtnt^j^tt 
and  UUo'ti.    Those  of  war  were  two,  r^m^'^iK^  s^nd  ii«^«(«. 

Xtf^nytfi,  were  at  the  expence  of  players,  singers,  dancers,  and 
musicians,  as  oft  as  there  was  occasion  for  them  at  the  celebration 
of  their  public  festivals,  and  solemnities  ^. 

rv^f«0-/ff^;^««,  were  at  the  charge  of  the  oil,  and  such  like  necesK- 
saries  for  the  wrestlers,  and  other  combatants  ^. 

£r<«T«fH  TAlf  ^vAtfF,  were  such  as,  upon  public  festivals,  made  an 
entertainment  for  the  whole  tribe  *•  Besides  those  who  were 
appointed  by  lots  to  this  office,  others  voluntarily  undertook  it  to 
ingratiate  themselves*.  It  may  be  further  observed,  that  the  f^iT- 
•!»•!,  sojourners,  had  also  their  If  <«r*^,  by  whom  they  were  en- 
tertained. 

T^<i!<«CX«'>  ^^'■®  obliged  to  provide  all  sorts  of  necessaries  for 
the  fleet  ^,  and  to  build  ships.  To  this  office  no  certain  number  of 
men  was  nominated ;  but  their  number  was  increased  or  diminisb- 
ed  according  to  the  value  of  their  estates,  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
commonwealth. 

E<fl^i^»ritf,  were  required,  according  to  their  abilities,  to  supply 
the  public  with  money  for  the  payment  of  the  army,  and  other  oc- 
casions s. 

Besides  these,  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  when  the  usual 
supplies  were  not  sufficient,  as  in  times  of  long  and  dangerous 
wars,  the  rich  citizens  used  generously  to  contribute  as  much  as 
they  were  able  to  the  public  necessities,  beside  what  was  required 

a  Hesycbius.  ^  Ulpianus  in  Leptin.  .  . 

*  Suidas.  *•  Demosth.  Mediana  et  LepUniana. 
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of  them  and  could  not  be  avoided.    These  are  by  Pollux  called 

Others  there  were,  that  were  not  properly  magistrates,  yet,  be* 
cause  they  were  employed  in  public  business,  must  not  be  omitted 
in  this  place. 

Such  were  the  xUitx^t,  or  orators,  appointed  by  the  people,  to 
plead  in  behalf  of  any  law  which  was  to  be  abrogated  or  enacted, 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  in  another  place.  These  men,  diough  dif- 
fering from  those  who  are  next  to  be  mentioned,  were  sometimes 
termed  ftird^,  and  rvi!jfy«c«<>  ^^^  ^^^^  ^*^  ''^  a-vmy^Mit.  Lest  this 
office,  which  was  created  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth, 
ahould  be  abused,  to  the  private  advantage  of  particular  men,  there 
was  a  law  enacted,  whereby  the  people  were  prohibited  from  con- 
ferring it  twice  upon  the  same  person  '*. 

FnTd^ff,  were  ten  in  number,  elected  by  lots,  to  plead  public 
causes  in  the  senate-house  or  assembly ;  and  for  every  cause  where- 
in they  were  retained,  they  received  a  drachm  out  of  the  public 
exchequer.  They  were  sometimes  called  Xvfny^»t,  and  their  fee  t* 
«'vfDy»{<Mv '.  No  man  was  admitted  to  this  office  under  the  age  of 
forty  years  ^ :  though  others  think  it  was  lawful  to  plead  both  in 
the  senate-house  and  before  the  public  assembly  at  tlie  age  of  thirty. 
Neither  were  they  permitted  to  execute  this  office  till  their  valour 
in  war,  piety  to  tlieir  parents,  prudence  in  the  management  of  af- 
fairs, frugality  and  temperance,  had  been  examined  into.  The  heads 
of  which  examination  are  set  down  amongst  the  laws  of  Athens. 

n^iffiufy  were  ambassadors  chosen  by  the  senate,  or  most  com- 
monly by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  to  treat  with  foreign  states. 
Sometimes  they  were  sent  with  full  power  to  act  according  as 
themselves  should  judge  most  conducive  to  the  safety  and  honour 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  then  they  were  n^ioiuf  «vT««(«rd(f$,  or 
plenipotentiaries,  and  were  not  obliged  at  their  return  home  to  ren- 
der an  account  of  their  proceedings;  but  their  power  was  usually 
limited,  and  they  liable  to  be  called  in  question  if  they  exceeded 
their  commission,  by  concluding  any  business  besides  what  they 
were  sent  about,  or  in  any  other  manner  than  what  was  prescribe^ 
diem.  During  the  time  of  their  employment  they  received  a  salary 
out  of  the  exchequer.  Whether  that  was  always  the  same  does 
not  certainly  appear ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that,  like  the  pay 

^  Demostbioefl  in  LepUn.  ibidemque  .  i  AristoplMUb  Scholittt  in  Vesp.  peg. 
Ulplao.  464.  edit.  Amstdod. 

J  Aristopbanis  Scfaoluurtes  Nubibin. 
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•f  soldiers  and  other  salaries^  it  was  6r8t  very  small^  and  after- 
wardsy  when  the  commonwealth  flourished  with  trade  and  riches, 
raised  to  a  greater  value.  When  Euthymenes  was  archon  they 
received  every  day  two  drachms^  as  we  are  informed  by  Aristo- 
phanes ^ ; 

£«**  Rvfvfiims  A^;^ffr«f . 

tVe  were  sent  to  the  great  king  of  Persia,  with  an  allowance  of 
two  drachfns  a-day^  Euthymenes  being  archon.  Those  who 
faithfully  discharged  their  embassies  were  publicly  entertained  by 
the  senate  in  the  Prytaneum  > ;  those  who  had  been  wanting  in  care 
and  diligence  were  fined  °>.  But  such  as  undertook  any  embassy 
without  the  designation  of  the  senate  or  people,  were  punished 
with  death  ■'. 

The  n^ioiuf  were  usually  attended  by  a  Kn^vl,  or  herald;  and 
sometimes  the  Kn^vxt^  were  sent  upon  embassies  by  themselves,  as 
Sigonius  observes,  especially  in  the  primitive  times,  when  all  em- 
bassies were  performed  by  these  men,  who  were  accounted  sacred 
and  inviolable,  not  only  as  being  descended  from  Mercury,  and 
employed  in  his  office,  but  because  they  were  public  mediators 
without  whom  all  intercourse  and  hopes  of  reconcilement  between 
enemies  must  be  at  an  end.  Therefore,  as  Eustathius  observes  ^, 
.whenever  Ulysses  in  his  travels  dispatched  his  scouts  to  discover 
what  sort  of  country  and  people  the  winds  and  seas  had  brought 
diem  to,  he  always  sent  a  fin^vl  along  with  them,  whereby  they 
were  secured  from  receiving  any  harm  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
whither  diey  were  driven,  except  in  the  countries  of  the  Lastry- 
goues,  Cyclopes,  and  such  savages  as  were  altogether  void  of  hu- 
manity. 

T^mfifAmrtTff  notaries,  were  of  several  sorts,  and  employed  by  se- 
veral magistrates ;  concerning  whom  this  may  be  observed  in  ge- 
neral, that  for  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  deceit,  a  law  was  en- 
acted, fci  rtf  i)(  vrty^AfitfutTtv^  rjT  tfvrjT  ti^xh  ^^^  ^^  ^^*^  should  scrve 
the  same  magistrate  in  the  quality  of  a  notary  above  once.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  other  y^K^^n?; ,  notaries,  who  had  the  cus- 
tody of  the  laws  and  the  public  records,  which  it  was  their  busi- 
ness to  write,  and  to  repeat  to  the  people  and  senate  when  so  re- 
quired.   These  were  three  in  number:  one  chosen  by  the  popular 


k  AcharneiuAius*  act  i.  aoen.  S.  ^  Thucjdidei  ScholiastM,  lib.  vk 
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assembly,  whose  business  was  to  Mcite  before  tbe  people  or  se* 
nate ;  and  two  appointed  by  the  senate,  one  whereof  was  keeper  of 
the  laws,  another  of  odier  pubUc  records  p.  The  custom  was  for 
a  notary  to  be  appointed  by  every  Prytanea,  who  had  down  his 
office  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  and  then  underwent  the  accustom- 
ed (ivlvm)  examination  ^.  It  may  not  be  httproper  to  add  in  this 
place,  that  at  Syracuse,  the  office  of  notaries  was  very  honour- 
ablcj  but  at  Athens,  reputed  ivrixi^  vfm^tntt,  a  mean  employment  % 
and  executed  by  those  who  are  called  by  the  Greeks  AnfAin^ty  by 
the  Roman  lawyers,  vulgareSf  or,  as  that  word  is  explained, 
fialones.  These  were  commonly  slaves,  who  had  learned  to  read 
and  write,  that  they  might  therjeby  become  the  more  serviceable  to 
their  masters'.  One  of  these  was  that  Nicomachus  against  whom 
Lysias  wrote  his  oration. 

Beside  the  forementioned  magistrates  and  officers,  there  were 
several  others,  as  the  n^vrdms,  n^iti^tty  &c.  But  of  these,  and  such 
as  had  militapry  commands,  or  were  employed  in  the  divine  service, 
I  shall  give  an  account  in  their  own  places. 


CHAP.  xvr. 

Of  the  Council  qf  the  Amphictyones. 

XjEing  in  the  next  place  to  speak  of  the  Athenian  councils,  and 
courts  of  justice,  I  cannot  omit  the  famous  coujncil  of  the  Amphic- 
^ones ;  which  though  it  sat  not  at  Athens,  nor  was  peculiar  to 
that  city,  yet  the  Athenians,  and  almost  all  the  rest  of  tiie  Grecians, 
were  concerned  in  it. 

It  is  commonly  thought  to  have  been  first  instituted,  and  receiv- 
fd  its  name  from  Amphictyon,  the  son  of  Deucalion' ;  but  Strabo 
is  of  opinion  that  Acrisius^  king  of  the  Argives,  was  the  first  that 
founded  and  gave  laws  for  the  conduct  and  management  of  it  ^ ; 
and  then  it  must  have  its  name  from  Afc^MrUns,  because  the  inha* 
bitauts  of  the  countries  round  about  met  in  that  council  ^  :  And 
Androtiou  in  Pausauias  tells  us,  that  the  primitive  name  of  those 
senators  was  Amphictiones :  however  in  later  ages  it  hath  been 

P  Pollux,  lib.  viij.  *  Ulpianus  in  Olyntfaiac.  jS'. 

*»  Lysias  in  Nicomsehnm.  t  Fausanias  Fbocicb,  SuidaSj  &c. 

'  Libanius  asgumento  Ont,  Detnotth.  "  Oeogr.  Mb.  is. 
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changed  into  Amphictyones.  But  the  former  opinion  receives  con- 
firmation from  what  Herodotus  reports  of  the  place  where  this 
council  was  assembled^  viz.  that  it  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Am** 
phictyon  and  Ceres  Amphictyoneis  *;  and  Strabo  also  reports^ 
that  this  goddess  was  worshipped  by  the  Amphictyones. 
.  The  place  in  which  they  assembled  was  called  Thermopylasi 
and  sometimes  Pylae,  because  it  was  a  strait  narrow  passage,  and, 
as  it  were,  a  gate  or  inlet  into  the  country.  Hence  these  counsel- 
lors are  often  called  livx^i^my  and  the  council  tivXmitt  ^ :  But  the 
scholiast  upon  Sophocles  tells  us,  that  this  name  was  given  them 
from  Pylades,  the  friend  of  Orestes,  who  was  the  first  that  was  ar- 
nngoed  in  this  court,  having  assisted  in  the  murder  of  Clytsem- 
oestra.  Sometimes  they  met  at  Delphi,  where  they  were  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  Apollo's  temple,  and  the  Pythian  games,  which 
were  celebrated  in  that  place  y,  the  situation  of  which  rendered  it 
very  commodious  for  them  to  assemble  in,  for  it  was  seated  in  the 
midst  of  Greece,  as  the  geographers  tell  us. 

The  persons  that  first  composed  this  assembly  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Amphictyon,  were,  according  to  Pausanias,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  lonians,  amongst  whom  the  Athenians  were  includ- 
ed, Dolopians,  Thessalians,  ^nianians,  Magnesians,  Metians, 
Phthiaus,  Dorians,  Phocians,  and  the  Locrians,  that  inhabited  near 
Mount  Cnemis,  and  were  called  upon  that  account  Epicnemidii. 
Strabo  reports,  that  at  their  first  institution  they  were  twelve  in 
number,  and  were  delegated  by  so  many  cities.  Harpocration  also, 
and  Suidas,  reckon  up  twelve  nations,  of  which  this  council  con- 
«sted,  viz.  lonians,  Dorians,  Perrhaebians,  Bceotians,  Magnesi* 
ans,  Acbaeans,  Phthians,  Melians,  Dolopians,  ^nianians,  Del- 
phians,  Phocians.  JEschines  reckons  only  eleven ;  instead  of  the 
Achsans,  ^nianians,  Delphinians,  and  Dolopians,  placing  these 
three  only,  viz.  Thessalians,  CEtsans,  Locrians  ■. 

Afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  and  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Phocians,  having  ransacked  and 
spoiled  the  Delphian  temple,  were  by  a  decree  of  the  Amphictyones 
invaded  by  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  as  a  sacrilegious  and  impious 
nation,  and  after  a  ten  years  war,  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  sitting 
amon<rst  them,  together  with  their  allies  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
were  one  part  of  the  Dorians,  and  under  that  name,  had  former- 

^  Lib.  vii.  cap.  20a  ^  Pausanias    Fhocicis,    et  Acfaaid^ 

s  Herodot.  Hmchius,  Suidas,  Har-    aliique. 
pocratioD,  Strabo,  Pausanias  Acbaidjk  '  Orat.  Ut^  u^aT^, 
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]y  sat  IB  this  assembly ;  and  their  vacant  places  were  supplied  by 
the  Macedonians,  who  were  admitted,  in  return  of  the  good  ser- 
vices they  had  done  in  the  Phodan  war.  But  about  six^-eight 
years  after,  when  the  Gauls,  under  the  command  of  Brennus,  made 
a  terrible  invasion  upon  Greece,  ravaging  and  destroying  all  be- 
fore them,  sparing  nothing  sacred  or  profane,  and  with  a  barba- 
rous and  sacrilegious  fury,  robbed  and  despoiled  the  Delphian 
temple,  the  Phocians  behaved  themselves  with  so  much  gallantry, 
signalizing  themselves  in  the  battle  above  the  rest  of  the  Grecians, 
that  they  were  thought  to  have  made  a  sufficient  atonement  for  their 
former  offence,  and  restored  to  their  ancient  privilege  and  dignity  *. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar  they  suffered  another  alteration ; 
for  that  emperor,  having  worsted  Antony  in  a  sea*fight  at  Actium, 
and,  in  memory  of  that  victory,  founded  the  city  of  Nicopolis,  was 
desirous  that  its  inhabitants  should  be  admitted  into  this  assembly, 
and  to  make  way  for  them,  ordered  that  the  Magnesians,  Meleans, 
Phthians,  and  JEnianians,  who,  till  that  time,  had  distinct  voices, 
diould  be  numbered  with  the  Thessalians,  and  send  no  representa- 
tives but  such  as  were  common  to  diem  all ;  and  that  the  right  of 
suffrage,  which  formerly  belonged  to  those  nations  and  the  Dolo- 
pians  (a  people  whose  state  and  name  were  extinct  long  before), 
sliould  be  given  to  the  Nicopolitans  ^. 

Strabo,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
reports  that  this  council,  as  also  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Achaeans,  was  at  that  time  dissolved ;  but  Pausanias,  who  lived 
many  years  after,  under  Antoninus  Pius,  assures  us,  that  in  his 
time  it  remained  entire,  and  that  the  number  of  the  amphictyones 
was  then  thirty,  being  delegated  by  the  following  nations,  viz.  the 
Nicopolitans,  Macedonians,  Thessalians,  Bieotians  (who  in  for- 
mer times  were  called  ^olians,  and  inhabited  some  parts  of  Thes- 
.saly),  Phocians,  Delphians,  Locrians,  called  Ozolse,  with  those 
that  lie  opposite  to  Euboea,  Dorians,  Athenians,  and  Euboeans. 

This  assembly  had  every  year  only  two  set  meetings,  one  in  the 
beginnuig  of  spring,  the  other  in  autumn  "*,  except  some  extraordi- 
nary occasion  called  them  together.  The  design  of  their  meetings 
was  to  determine  public  quarrels,  and  decide  the  differences  that 
happened  between  any  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  when  no  other 
means  were  left  to  compose  them.  Before  they  entered  upon  busi- 
ness, they  jointly  sacrificed  an  ox,  cut  into  small  pieces,  to  Del- 
phian Apollo,  thereby  signifying  the  union  and  agreement  of  the 

■  Pausanias  Pbocicis.  b  Idem,  ib.  «  Strabo  loc.  cit. 
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cities  which  they  represented.  Their  determinations  were  always 
received  with  a  great  deal  of  respect  and  veneration,  and  held  in- 
violable ;  the  Grecians  being  always  ready  to  join  against  those 
that  rejected  them,  as  common  enemies. 

An  assembly  of  neighbouring  cities,  met  to  consult  about  the 
common  good,  seems  usually  to  have  been  called  Aft^mu^fUi  and 
beside  the  famous  one  already  spoken  of,  Strabo  mentions  another, 
held  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Trcezen,  at  which  the  delegates 
of  the  seven  following  states  were  present,  viz.  Hermione,  Epidau* 
rus,  ^gina,  Athens,  the  Persians,  Nauplians,  and  the  Orchome- 
nians  of  Boeotian 


CHAP.  XVII. 
Of  the  Athetuan  Ejwa^Wm,  or  Public  Assemblies. 

lliKKAHZl  A,  was  an  assembly  of  the  people  met  together  according 
to  law,  to  consult  about  the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  It  con- 
sbted  of  all  such  as  were  freemen  of  Athens,  of  what  quality  so- 
ever, as  has  been  elsewhere  mentioned.  But  such  as  had  been  pu- 
nished with  infamy  («r<^W),  slaves,  foreigners,  women,  and  children, 
were  excluded.  In  the  reign  of  Cecrops,  women  are  said  to  have 
been  allowed  voices  in  the  popular  assembly :  where  Minerva  con- 
tending with  Neptune,  which  of  them  two  should  be  declared 
protector  of  Athens,  and  gaining  the  women  to  her  party,  is  re- 
ported, by  their  voices,  which  were  more  numerous  than  those  of 
the  men,  to  have  obtained  the  victory  ^.  It  was  of  two  sorts,  the 
first  of  which  they  called  Kv^m,  the  other  Svy»A«T«f . 

Kv(iVi,  were  so  called,  Ain  rS  »v^u9  rtt  ^^iV^tm,  because  in  them 
the  people  confirmed  and  ratified  the  decrees  of  tlie  senate  ;  or  ra- 
ther because  tliey  were  held  upon  ifti^tu  xev(/«i,  or  m^ta-fufm  ig  ufitfMtp 
days  stated  and  appointed  by  law  t. 

They  were  held  four  times  in  five-and-thirty  days,  which  was 
the  time  that  each  H^vrmnm,  or  company  of  prytanes,  presided  in 
the  senate.  The  first  assembly  was  employed  in  approving  and 
reject'mg  magistrates,  in  hearing  actions  called  Ei^wyyiA/Wi,  and 

d  Oeogr.  lib.  Tii. 
^  Varro  i^d  Sanctum  Augustanum  de  cWitate  Dei»  \Six  xriiL  cap.  9. 

f  Suidas  Aristoph.  ScboL  Acharn. 
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proposals  concerning  the  public  good ;  as  also  in  hearing  the  cata* 
logue  of  such  possessions^  as  were  confiscate  for  the  service  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  several  other  things.  The  second  made  pro- 
vision both  for  the  community  and  private  persons ;  and  it  was 
permitted  every  man  to  prefer  any  petition,  or  speak  his  judg« 
ment  concerning  eidier  of  them.  In  the  third,  audience  was  given . 
to  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  states.  The  fourth  was  wholly  taken 
up  with  religion,  and  matters  relating  to  the  divine  worship '•  At 
this  time  the  prytanes,  who  were  obliged  BUtw  vtMftrt  xntfy  evertf 
day  to  offer  sacrifices  for  the  public  safety,  seem,  to  have  acquaint* 
*ed  the  assembly  with  the  success  of  their  devotions  after  this  man- 
ner :  '  It  is  just  and  meet,  O  Athenians,  as  has  been  customary 
with  you,  that  we  should  take  care  that  the  gods  be  religiously 
worshipped.  We  have  therefore  faithfully  discharged  this  duty 
for  you*  We  have  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  the  Saviour,  to  Minerva, 
to  Victory ;  all  which  oblations  have  been  accepted  for  your  safe- 
ty. We  have  likewise  ofiered  sacrifices  to  Persuasion  (nu$«t),  to 
the  mother  of  gods>  to  Apollo,  which  have  met  with  the  like  good 
success.  Also  the  sacrifices,  ofiered  to  the  rest  of  the  gods,  have 
been  all  secure  and  acceptable,  and  salutiferous :  receive,  there- 
fore, the  happiness  which  the  gods  have  vouchsafed  to  grant 
you''.  The  first  assembly  was  upon  the  eleventh  day  of  the 
Prytanea ;  the  second  upon  the  twentieth ;  the  third  upon  the 
thirtieth;  the  fourth  upon  the  thirty-third.  Some  there  are  that 
reckon  by  the  month,  and  tell  us  that  they  had  three  assemblies 
every  month,  upon  the  first,  tenth,  and  thirtieth  days ;  or  upon 
the  tenth,  twentieth,  and  thirtieth  ^  But  the  former  computation 
seems  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient  Atheni- 
ans, amongst  whom  were  ten  n^vretmat,  according  to  the  number  of 
their  tribes,  each  of  which  ruled  thirty-five  days,  in  which  they 
had  four  assemblies.  Afterwards,  the  number  of  the  tribes  being 
increased  by  an  accession  of  two  new  ones,  the  U^vr*¥u»t  were  also 
twelve  in  number,  each  of  which  ruled  a  month,  and  then  perliaps 
the  latter  computation  might  take  place. 

XvyKXnroi  'ExxXma-itci,  Were  so  called,  «7-o  rS  ovytuiXtTv,  because  the 
people  were  summoned  together ;  whereas  in  the  Kv^Ut,  they  met 
of  their  own  accord,  without  receiving  any  notice  from  the  magi- 
strates, as  Ulpian  observes  J.  The  persons  that  summoned  the 
people,  were  commonly  the  Xr^itmyt,  the  n«A^M^;^M,  or  the  k^^vxk 

f  Pollux,  lib.  viii  cap.  8.  i   Ulpian.  in  DemosUi.  Aristoph.  SchoL 

h  Demosthenes,  proem.  65»  J  In  OroU  de  fftlsn  Legat 
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in  their  names,  because  the  occasioD  of  these  extraordinary  assem- 
blies,  waSj  for  the  most  part,  the  coming  on  of  some  suddeni  un« 
expected,  and  dangerous  war ;  sometiihes  the  prytanes,  if  the  se* 
nate  so  ordered  it,  as  they  usually  did  when  any  civil  affiurs,  in 
which  tlie  Xr^mmyl  were  not  concerned,  required  a  quicker  dis- 
patch  than  could  be  given  them  in  the  Hv^Ut.  The  crier  (jm^|) 
seems  to  have  summoned  them  twice  at  the  least :  whence  in  Ari* 
^tophanes  it  is  said  to  be  full  time  to  go  to  the  assembly,  because 
the  crier  had  given  the  second  call ; 

K«TixxAa]0-/aei,  aS  PoUux,  xMT9txXi(rUiy  as  AmmoniUS,  or   KMrcHLkn^Uf, 

as  Hesychius  calls  them,  were  assemblies  held  upon  some  very 
weighty  and  momentous  affair,  to  which  they  summoned  not  only 
those  citizens  that  resided  in  the  city,  but  all  that  lived  in  the 
country,  or  were  in  the  ships  then  at  anchor  in  the  haven. 

The  places  where  the  ^ExxXncUt  were  assembled,  were  several ; 
as  first, 

'Ay«^«,  or  the  market-place ;  and  there,  not  the  Athenians  only, 
but  most  other  cities,  had  their  public  meetings,  because  it  was 
usually  very  capacious.  Hence  the  assemblies  themselves  came 
to  be  caUed  *Ay«(«/,  and  to  make  a  speech  «y»^fvf4y,  as  Harpocra- 
tion  observes* 

< 

Jififi,  was  a  place  near  the  citadel,  so  called  3<«  r*  9rf$rv»»«lri«(  tm^ 

^'tf#K,  i  rttif  xaiti^tuf,  $  ittk  to  ynirvxfSa'fitu  b  xvr^  rSf  fiit)itvrt^j  because 

it  was  filled  with  stones,  or  seats  set  close  together,  or  from  the 
crowds  of  men  in  the  assemblies ;  and  therefore  ^fvtUrm  is  by  the 
comedians  taken  for  the  thronging  and  pressing  of  a  multitude'. 
It  was  remarkable  for  nothing  more  than  the  meanness  of  its  build- 
ings and  furniture,  whereby,  in  ages  that  most  affected  gaiety  and 
splendour,  it  remained  a  monument  of  the  ancient  simplicity  ». 

The  theatre  of  Bacchus,  in  later  times,  was  the  usual  place  in 
which  the  assemblies  were  held  ^ ;  but  even  then  Pnyx  was  not 
wholly  forsaken,  it  being  against  law  to  decree  any  man  a  crown, 
or  elect  any  of  the  magistrates  in  any  other  place,  as  Pollux,  or  at 
least,  the  ST(«niy»/,  as  Hesychius  reports. 

The  stated  assemblies  were  held  in  the  fore-mentioned  places ; 
but  such  as  were  called  upon  extraordinary  occasions  were  not 
confined  to  any  certain  place,  being  sometimes  held  in  the  Pirseeus, 

a  ConcioiuitrieilNis,  p.  686.  ed.  Atnstelod.    ^  Pollux,  lib.  Tin.  cqi.  8. 
I  Aristopb.  |3cboL  Acfaarn.  £quit.  ftc '       ^  Demosthen.  MedinniL 
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where  there  was  a  forum  called  *iirsr«}«^«  «y«c^9  in  the  Munychia^ 
or  any  odier  place  cafiacioiui  enou^  to  contain  the  people. 

Tlie  magifltratesi  that  had  the  care  and  management  of  these 
assemblies,  were  the  Prytanes,  Epistata,  and  Proedri. 

The  Prytaues  sometimes  called  the  people  together,  and  always 
before  their  meeting,  set  up  a  n^oy^»f$ftx  in  some  place  of  general 
concourse,  in  which  were  contained  the  matters  to  be  consulted  upon 
in  the  following  assembly,  to  the  end  that  every  man  might  have 
time  to  consider  of  them  before  he  gave  his  judgment*. 

n^ni^^if  were  so  called  from  the^ifrs^  places  which  they  had  in 
the  assemblies.  Whilst  the  tribes  of  Athens  were  no  more  than 
ten,  the  proedri  were  nine  in  number,  being  appointed  by  lots  out 
of  the  nine  tribes,  which  at  that  time  were  exempted  from  being 
prytanes.  Their  business  was  to  propose  to  the  people  the  things 
they  were  to  deliberate  upon,  and  determine  in  that  meeting  i',  at 
the  end  of  which  their  offices  expired.  For  the  greater  security  of 
the  laws  and  commonwealth  from  the  attempts  of  ambitious  and 
designing  men,  it  was  customary  for  the  ^•fMpvXm»H  in  all  assem* 

blies  9'vyK*^t^U9  tm^  «'^«t}^««(,  tua  d<«»«^v«yr«i  Iwij^u^t»vu9  •r«  fin  vvftr 

f  f^fi,  to  sit  Toith  the  proedri,  and  to  hittder  the  people  from  decree- 
ing any  thing  contrary  to  the  public  interest  ^.  By  another  law, 
it  was  likewise  provided,  that  in  every  assembly,  one  of  the  tribes 
should  be  appointed  by  lots,  ir^ni^tvut,  to  preside  at  the  Suggestum, 
to  defend  the  commonwealth^,  viz.  by  preventing  the  orators  and 
others  from  propounding  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  received 
laws,  or  destructive  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  city. 

£«-ir«^nj(,  the  president  of  the  assembly,  was  chosen  by  lots  out 
of  the  proedri ;  the  chief  part  of  his  office  seems  to  have  consisted 
in  granting  the  people  liberty  to  give  their  voices,  which  they  were 
not  permitted  to  do,  till  he  had  given  the  signal  *. 

If  the  people  were  remiss  in  coming  to  the  assemblies,  the  ma- 
gistrates used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  compel  them :  they  shut 
up  all  the  gates,  that  only  excepted  through  which  they  were  to 
pass  to  the  assembly ;  they  took  care  that  all  vendibles  shonld  be 
carried  out  of  the  market,  that  there  might  be  nothing  to  c&vert 
them  from  appearing ;  and  if  this  was  not  sufficient,  the  logistae 
(whose  business  this  was)  took  a  cord  dyed  with  vermilion,  with 
which  they  detached  two  of  the  Tolirm  into  the  market,  where  one 

o  PoUoK,  lib.  viii.  cap.  8.  '  ^schines  in  Timarchirau 

P  Ulpianusxn  Timocnt.  •  Harpocration,  Demottbenef  Andro- 

"i  Pollux,  UU  viii.  cap.  9.  tiana,  JEschinct  in  Ctotpbont. 
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of  them  standing  on  one  side,  and  another  on  that  which  was  op- 
posite,  pursued  all  they  found  there,  and  marked  with  the  c6rd  a» 
many  as  they  caught,  all  which  had  a  certain  fine  set  upon  them; 
as  the  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes  observes  at  this  verse  ; 


They  in  the  forum  chat,  and  up  and  down 

Scamper,  t'  avoid  the  cord  wrmOion  dy*d.  s,  a. 

Lastly,  for  an  encouragement  to  the  commonalty  to  frequent  the 
assemblies,  it  was  decreed,  at  the  instance  of  Callistratus,  that  an 
obolus  should  be  given  out  of  the  exchequer  to  all  such  as  came 
early  to  the  place  appointed  for  the  assembly.  This  was  after- 
wards increased  to  three  oboli,  at  the  instance  of  Agyrrhius.  The 
expectation  of  this  reward  drew  many  of  the  poorer  sort,  who 
would  otherwise  have  absented  themselves.  Whence  that  saying  of 
Aristophanes" ,  where  he  speaks  of  Plutus  the  god  of  money ; 

Is  not  the  assembly  frequented  for  his  sake?  They  who  came  late 
to  the  assembly  received  nothing ;  which  b  evident  from  the  f q1* 
lowing  verses  of  the  same  author  ^ ; 

BAE.  Ar«^  ^Ut9  Hitttt  lr$if  i     XP.  E|  InuXiiMt. 
BA£.  b2ii  XiXvrm  yms;    XP.  Uk  A/,  i^^  fih  Sf* 
Eai  'iiira  trsXw  n  fuX.r$f^  S  Ztv  ^iAr«ri, 

BAM,  Tm«C«Xm  %fr'  tXmCit  i    XP.  £<  yi^  JfiXjv- 
M«  rh  A/*,  uiif  &XXm  j}  r«y  BuXatecfw 

If  boisterous  and  tempestuous  weather^  or  a  sudden  storm,  which 
they  called  Afo-tifcu^  ^,  or  earthquake  happened,  or  any  inauspi- 
cious  omen  appeared,  the  assembly  was  immediately  adjourned. 
But  if  all  things  continued  in  their  usual  course,  they  proceeded  in 
this  manner : 

First,  the  place  where  they  were  appointed  to  meet,  was  purified 
by  killing  young  pigs,  which,  as  was  usual  in  such  lustrations, 
they  carried  round  about  the  utmost  bounds  of  it ;  on  the  outside 
of  which  no  man  was  permitted  to  stand,  because  those  places 
were  accounted  profane  and  unsanctified,  and  therefore  unfit  for  the 
transacting  business  of  so  great  consequence  as  that  in  which  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  state  was  nearly  concerued  :  this  we  learn 
from  Aristophanes,  in  whom  the  public  crier  warns  the  people  to 
stand  on  the  inside  of  die  %m$»yutj  for  so  they  called  the  sacrifices 
offered  at  expiations ; 

<  Acbarn.  ^  ConcionatrieilNU»  pag.  704b  edit  iVio'^l^ 

"  Plut.  act  u  seen.  S.        ^  Aristofthan.  SdwL  ^ 
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The  JlersoD  that  officiated  in  the  iustfation  was  called  JSJUm^nq^  and 
iimrU^%$j  from  Ut^i^my  another  name  for  iu^«{^tw  ',  and  ^tU^ 
X9h  according  to  Pollux. 

The  expiatory  rites  being  ended,  the  public  crier  made  a  so- 
lemn prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the 
good  success  of  their  counsels  and  undertakings  7.  For  amongst 
the  primitive  Greeks,  all  things  were  carried  on  with  a  great  show 
of  piety  and  devotion;  and  so  great  a  share  they  thought  their 
gods  had  in  the  management  of  human  affairs,  that  they  never 
undertook  any  tiling  of  weight  or  moment,  especially  in  public 
business,  without  having  first  invoked  their  direction  and  assist- 
ance. 

Then  he  pronounced  a  bitter  execration  against  such  as  should 
endeavour  any  thing  in,  that  assembly  to  the  prejudice  of  the  com* 
monwealth,  praying  tliat  he  and  his  whole  family  might  be  made 
remarkable  examples  of  the  divine  vengeance  ^. 

Then  the  crier,  the  proedri  giving  the  command,  repeated  the 
H^M)iivfuif  or  decree  of  the  senate,  upon  which  the  assembly  was 
then  to  deliberate.    That  being  done,  the  crier  proclaimed  with  a 

loud  voice,  ri;  Ayt^ilmv  ^Xtrtct  rmw  y^ri^  ^nrriitofnt  tm  yfyiMdr«ey$  which 

of  tlie  men  above  fifty  years  old  will  make  an  oration^  Then  the 
old  men  propounded  whatever  they  thought  convenient.  After 
which,  the  crier,  by  a  second  proclamation,  gave  them  to  under- 
stand, xiyu9  rUf  Ahitalmf  vh  finXofitftf  df;  if{flr<,  T/uit  every  Athenian 
might  then  speak,  whom  the  laws  allowed  so  to  do  *.  For  as  they 
judged  it  unreasonable,  that  any  man's  quality  or  age  (so  he  wero 
not  under  thirty),  should  debar  him  from  uttering  what  he  had 
conceived  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth ;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  thought  very  indecent  and  unbecoming  for  young  men 
to  give  their  opinions  before  they  had  heard  the  sentiments  of  such 
as  years  and  experience  had  rendered  more  fit  and  able  to  judge. 

But  the  wisdom  of  the  lawgiver  thought  it  not  expedient  to  per- 
mit every  man  without  distinction  to  deliver  his  opinion ;  for  such 
as  were  convicted  of  any  heinous  crime,  of  impiety,  profaneness, 
or  debauchery,  had  fled  from  their  colours,  or  were  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  commonwealth,  he  excluded  from  having  any  thing 

*  Aristoph.  Schol.'  ibid,  ct  Concioni^  '  Demostfaen.  Ili^}  XlmMftgittrnt- 

trie.  ftc.  Suidas,  Harpocration,  pnecipue  *  Aristopban.  Acbarn.  l>emostheiiea» 

Hesychiua»  ▼•  nmim^fim*  «t  JEschines  ia  Cte^pbont. 
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to  do  in  such  coosnltations^ ;  it  being  scarce  probable  that  persons 
of  wicked  lives^  or  desperate  fortunesi  ApM  endeavour  any  thing 
condacive  to  the  peace  and  prosperi^  of  the  at^te,  but  rather  that 
they  should  design  the  confusion  and  rain  of  it,  that  themseUea 
night  be  enrichdl  wUh  the  spoils  of  h<«iest  mei^  and  be  at  bberty 
to  take  tbeir  fiiU  career  in  their  unlawful  pleasures,  without  the 
restraint  of  laws  and  fear  of  punishments.  Wherefore,  if  any  man 
waa  thniigKt  by  ^  prytanes  to  be  unfit  to  make  an  oration  to  the 
people,  they  enjoined  him  silence.  Thus,  in  Ae  assembly  of  women 
in  Aristophanes  c,  Praxagora,  who  is  there  one  of  the  prytanes^ 
commands  an  impertinent  woman  to  hold  her  peace : 

Go  you  and  sk  dot0n,for  you  are  nobody.  They  who  refused  obe- 
dience to  the  prytanes  were  pulled  down  from  the  auggeitam  by 
the  lictors  {r^itm),  aa  appears  from  another  |dace  of  the  nme 
aulhor'. 

When  the  debates  were  ended,  the  crier,  by  the  ccpmnand  of 
the  epistata,  or  proedri,  aa  others  report,  asked  the  people,  tudke* 
tier  Uigy  woM  consent  to  the  decree?  permittiBg  them  to  give 
their  voices,  and  thereby  either  estaUish  or  reject  it ;  the  doii^ 
wUch  Ihey  called  Eirt^tiiuf  v^  4^<«?**i  ^^  ikMnu  Imxiu^MUp  rf 


The  manner  of  giving  dieh'  suffrages  was  by  lM>lding  up  tbeir 
bands,  and  therefore  they  caUed  it  j^u(m9U  s  and  x<«e'<^nry  sigai* 
fies  to  ordain,  or  establish  any  thii^ ;  mfn^ci^^^mty  to  disannul  by 
•nfirage.  This  waa  the  commm  method  of  voting ;  but  in  som« 
cases,  as  particularly  when  diey  dqprived  magistratns  of  their  of- 
fices for  mal-administration,  they  gave  their  voles  in  private,  lest 
the  power  and  greatness  of  the  peraooa  aecuaed  should  lay  a  re* 
atndot  upon  them,  end  cause  than  to  act  contrary  lo  their  judg- 
ments and  inclinatioas.  The  maaoer  of  voting  pdvately  was  fay 
caadng  pdbbles  (4^f  •»()  into  vessels  (»iOta^),  which  the  prytanes 
were  obliged  to  friace  in  the  assembly  for  this  puspose.  Sefova 
the  use  of  pebbles  they  voted  with  (»iii^)  beans*. 

As  soon  as  the  people  had  done  voting,  the  proedri  barons  care* 
fully  examined  the  number  of  the  suffirages,  pronounced  the  decree 
ratified,  or  thrown  out,  according  as  the  major  part  had  approved 
or  rejected  it.  It  is  observable,  m  the  last  place,  th^t  it  was  un- 
lawful for  the  prytanes  to  propose  any  thing  twice  in  die  same  as- 

b  Demoit  in  Aristtwit.  JBadunet  in       d  AcUnieiisibui,s«t.i.  w«.  «.  ibi^e 
Ctttiphont  Vetus  Schdkrtes. 
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sembly  ^ .  Th«  business  being  over,  (he  prytanes  dismissed  the 
assembly^  as  we  read  in  Aristophanes  <  ; 

Whoever  desires  to  have  a  more  full  account  of  the  popular  as- 
semblies at  Athens^  may  consult  the  Concionatrices  of  Aristopha-^ 
lies  ^f  where  their  whole  management  is  accurately  described. 


ICHAP.  XVIII. 

Of  the  Senate  of  the  Five  Hundred. 
By  Solcm's  constitution^  the  whole  power  and  mani^ment  of 


were  placed  in  the  people.  It  was  their  prerogative  to  re« 
ceive  appeals  from  the  courts  of  justice ;  to  abrogate  old  latvs,  and 
enact  new;  to  itiake  what  alterations  in  the  state  they  judged  con« 
venient;  and  in  short,  all  matters,  whether  public  or  private,* 
foreign  or  domestic,  civil,  military,  or  religious,  were  determined 
by  them. . 

But  because  it  was  dangerous  that  things  of  such  vast  moment 
and  concern  should  be,  without  any  further  care,  committed  to  the 
disposal  and  management  of-  a  giddy  and  unthinking  multitudey 
who  by  eloquent  men  would  be  persuaded  to  enact  things  contrary 
to  their  own  interests,  and  destructive  to  the  commonwealth,  the 
wise  lawgiver,  to  prevent  such  pernicious  consequences,  judged  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  state,  to  institute  a 
great  council,  consisting  only  of  men  of  the  best  credit  and  repu- 
tation, in  the  city,  whose  buskiess  it  should  be  to  inspect  all  mat« 
ters  before  they  were  propounded  to  the  people,  and  to  take  care 
tbat  notbii^,  but  what  had  been  diligently  examined,  should  be 
brought  before  the  general  assemUy  ^  At  the  same  time  he  instil 
tuted^t  least  regulated,  another  council,  I  mean  that  of  the  areo- 
pagites,  which,  though  inferior  to  the  former  in  order  and  power, 
yet  was  superior  to  it  in  dignity  and  esteem,  and  therefore  was 
called  n  if  it  BvAv,  or  the  tipper  council :  to  this  he  gave  the  inspec-* 
tion  and  custody  of  the  laws,  supposing  that  the  commonwealth 
being  held  by  these  two,  as  it  were  by  firm  anchors,  would  be  less 
liable  to  be  tost  by  tumults,  and  made  a  prey  to  such  as  had 

f  Kida  Orat  apud  Tbucydid.  lib.  vi       h  pag.  tSS.  «dit  Aord.  Allobrog* 
i  Acharneni.  i  Plutarch.  Solone. 
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knaveiy  enough  to  desigiiy  and  cimmng  and  eloquence  to  entice 
the  people  to  their  own  destraction  K 

At  the  first  inBtitution  of  the  former  council,  it  consisted  only 
qS  four  hundred  setudors,  one  hundred  of  whom  were  appointed 
out  of  each  tribe ;  for  the  tribes  in  Solon's  time  were  only  four  in 
number  K 

They  were  elected  by  lots,  in  drawing  of  which  they  made  use 
of  beansi  and  therefore  Thncydides  calls  them  BvAfv«^  mt^  »v«^y, 
and  the  senate,  Bva«»  «ir)  »v«^v.  The  manner  of  their  election  was 
thus  :-^On  a  certain  day,  before  the  beginning  of  the  month  Hecft* 
tombaeon,  the  president  of  every  tribe  gave  in  the  dames  of  ail  the 
persons  within  his  district,  that  were  capable  of  this  dignity,  and 
had  a  mind  to  appear  for  it :  these  were  engraven  upon  tables  of 
brass,  called  n*9mm»  ^,  and  cast  into  a  vessel  set  there  for  that  pur- 
pose; into  another  vessel  were  cast  the  same  number  of  beans,  an 
hundred  of  which  were  white,  and  all  the  rest  black.  Then  the 
names  of  the  candidates,  and  the  beans  were  drawn,  one  by  one, 
and  those  whose  names  were  drawn  out  together  with  the  white 
beans,  were  received  into  the  senate  a. 

About  eighty-six  years  after  Solon's  regulation  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  number  of  tribes  being  increased  by  Clistfaenes  from 
four  to  ten,  the  senate  also  received  an  addition  of  one  hundred, 
which  being  added  to  the  former,  made  it  to  consist  of  five  hun- 
dred ;  ttid  from  that  time  it  was  called  BvaI^  r«P  wnnuctrtm. 

Afterwards  two  new  tribes  were  added  to  the  former,  in  honour 
of  Antigonus,  and  his  son  Demetrius,  from  whom  they  received 
their  names :  and.  then  the  number  of  the  senators  was  augmented 
by  the  accession  of  another  hundred  '^ ;  for  in  both  these  last  alter- 
ations, it  was  ordered  that  out  of  every  tribe  fifty  should  be  elect- 
ed into  the  senate.  As  to  the  manner  of  election,  that  continued 
the  same,  excepting  only,  that  instead  of  a  hundred  white  beans 
drawn  by  each  tribe,  they  had  now  only  fifty,  accordii^  to  the 
number  of  their  senators* 

« 

After  the  election  of  senators,  they  proceeded  in  the  next  place 
to  appoint  officers  to  preside  in  the  senate,  and  these  diey  called 
n^vrmmf*  The  manner  of  their  election  was  thus :-— The  names  of 
the  tribes  being  thrown  into  one  vessel  with  nine  black  beans,  and 
a  white  bean  cast  into  another,  the  tribe  whose  fortune  it  was  to 

J  Fltttardk  Solone*  ^  Sigoniui  ct  Emmiiia  de  Rep.  Atfaen.  ct  ubique  in 

k  Idem.  Iiae  parte  bujus  Ubri. 
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be  drawn  out  togeAer  wilti  fhe  while  beao,  presided  tnft,  and  die 
rest  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  dnwa  CNit  of  the  veaael ;  for 
every  tribe  presided  in  its  turn ;  md  thepeferei  according  to  the 
nmnber  of  tribes,  the  Attic  year  was  divided  iato  ten  pans^each  of 
which  coneistod  of  Ihirty-five  days ;  oaly  the  four  first  parts  con- 
tained thirty-six,  thereby  to  make  the  lunar  year  complete,  which, 
according  to  their  computation,  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
ii§ly4om  dayn  ^.  Others  are  of  opinioa,  that  those  Gmm*  supema- 
•aMrary  di^  were  easphiyed  in  the  cnatiaii  of  magistrates,  and 
lliat  daring  that  time  Ae  Atbeaians  had  no  magtstraSes  at  M^, 
and  therefore  th^  called  them  Am^x^t  i^A^,  and  Afx^^m.  Af- 
iterwards,  when  the  tribes  were  increased  to  twelve,  every  one  of 
diem  presideda  Aill  month  in  the  senate,  as  we  learn  from  JPoHux^. 
The  time  that  every >6ompaay  of  prytanes  eontinned  in  their  office, 
was  termed  n^yntnim,  during  iriucfa  they  were  esKUsed  from  all 
other  pabUc  duties. 

For  the  aveidmg  of  confosioo,  every  h^wmn/m  was  divided  into 
five  weAs  of  days,  by  wh^oh  the  fifty  prytanes  were  nnked  into 
five  decuria,  each  decuria  being  to  govern  their  week,  during 
'Which  time  they  were  called  a^U^i^  out  of  these,  one,  whom  they 
elected  by  lots,  pr^NM  over  die  rest,  each  of  die  seven  days ;  so 
that  of  die  ten  proedri,  three  were  excluded  from  pretidmg. 

The  president  of  die  proedri  was  termed  'Brin^tvf  *  To  bis  cus- 
tody was  committed  the  public  seal,  and  the  heys  of  die  citadel, 
and  the  public  exchequer.  This,  thersfore,  beit^  an  office  of  so 
great  trust  and  power,  no  man  vras  permitted,  by  the  laws,  to 

continue  in  it  above  one  day,  nor  to  be  elected  into  it  a  second 
time'.' 

There  are  said  to  have  been  nine  proedri  distinct  from  the  for- 
mer, alkd  chosen  by  dw  epistala  at  every  convention  of  the  senate, 
out  of  all  the  tribes,  except  that  of  which  the  prytanes  were  men^ 
bers*.  Bodi  of  these  were  diffierent  from  the  *Rinfdtm,  and  n^i)^ 
in  the  popular  assemblies. 

One  thing  more  diere  is  r^narkable  in  the  election  of  senators, 
that  beside  those,  who  were  immediately  admitted  into  the  senate, 
diey  chose  subsidiaries,  who,  in  case  any  of  the  senators  were  de- 
posed for  mal-administration,  or  died  before  the  es^piradon  of  their 

o  Harpocrat  '  ToUwt,  Ub.  viiL  Ulpianus  in  An- 

B  Uban.  Aigumentf  in  Androtiiui.       drociaiuiiD. 
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offices,  sboiild,  without  wof  fiurlliMr  trouble,  8up(dy  their  places; 
and  these  they  called  'EmKmj^i^rtfK 

The  authority  of  the  prytaaes  cooMsted  chiefly  ia  assembling  the 
senate,  which,  for  the  most  part,  was  doae  once  every  day  (festivals 
only  excepted),  and  oflener,  if  oeeasioB  required.  And  that  tb^ 
might  be  ready  to  give  audience  to  all  such  as  had  any  thing  to 
propose,  that  concerned  the  conmoaweallb,  they  constantly  resort* 
ed  to  a  coaaniM  ball  near  the  senata-housc,  called  Prytaneuan^  io 
which  they  offered  sacrifices  and  had  their  diet  together  \ 

Every  time  the  senate  was  assembled,  they  offisred  sacrifices  to 
Jupiter  3MXmH,  and  Minerva  b«a«/»,  the  counsellors^  who  had  a 
chapel  uear  the  senate-house  ^.    TUs  they  teriMd  umrifm  Sm«9  *. 

If  any  nan  offered  any  tUiig  that  deserved  to  be  takes  into  coo* 
sideration,  they  engraved  it  upon  tablets^  that  all  the  seoaton 
might  beforehand  be  acquainted  with  what  was  to  be  diacussad 
at  their  next  meeting,  in  which  after  the  prytaues,  or  epistata,  had 
propounded  the  matter,  every  man  had  liberty  to  declare  his  opi« 
nion,  and  give  his  reasons  either  for  or  against  it  This  they  cbd 
standing ;  for  it  is  everywhere  observable  in  ancient  authors,  that 
no  person,  of  what  rank  or  quality  soever,  presumed  to  speak  sit- 
ting ;  and,  therefore,  whenever  a  poetical  hero  makes  an  omtioii, 
he  b  always  first  said  to  rise: 

saidi  Homer ;  and  Ovid,  to  trouble  you  with  no  more  instances^ 
mentions  the  same  custom. 

Surgii  ad  hot  cbfpei  Dominus  teptemfiicU  ^r. 

When  all  had  done  speaking,  the  business  designed  to  be  passed 
into  a  decree,  was  drawn  up  in  writing  by  any  of  the  piytanes, 
or  other  senators,  and  repeated  openly  in  the  house'  ;  after  which, 
leave  being  given  by  the  epistata,  or  prytanes,  the  senators  pro* 
ceeded  to  vote,  which  they  did  in  private,  by  casting  beans  into  a 
vessel  placed  there  for  that  purpose.  The  beans  were  of  two  sorts, 
black  Mid  white ,  and  if  the  number  of  the  former  was  found  to 
be  the  greatest,  the  proposal  was  rejected ;  if  of  the  latter,  it  was 
enacted  into  a  decree',  which  they  called  'iri^trfut,  and  n^tCvxiv^, 
because  it  was  agreed  upon  in  the  senate,  with  a  design  to  have  it 
afterwards  propounded  to  an  assembly  of  the  people,  that  it  might 
receive  from  Ihem  a  farther  ratification,  without  which  it  could 

t  Htfpocnt.  ^  Ulpianus. 

u  PauaanUs.     «  '  Demosth.  Orat  la  Ctefiph.  et  ia  Neinmu 
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not  be  passed  ioto  a  law,  nor  have  any  force  or  obligatory  poM*er 
after  the  end  of  that  year,  v^hich  was  the  time  that  the  senators 
and  almost  all  other  magistrates  laid  down  their  commissions. 

The  power  of  this  council  was  very  great,  almost  the  whole 
care  of  the  commonwealth  being  devolved  upon  them ;  for  the 
commonalty  being  by  Solon's  constitution,  invested  with  su« 
preme  power,  and  intrusted  with  the  management  of  all  affairs,  as 
veil  public  as  private,  it  was  the  peculiar  charge  of  the  senate  to 
keep  them  within  due  bounds^  to  take  cognizance  of  every  thing 
before  it  was  referred  to  them,  and  to  be  careful  that  nothing 
should  be  propounded  to  them,  but  what  they,  upon  mature  de- 
liberation, had  found  to  be  conducive  to  the  public  good.  And 
beside  the  care  of  the  assembly,  there  were  a  great  many  things  that 
fell  under  the  cognizance  of  this  coprt,  as  the  accounts  of  magis- 
trates at  the  expiration  of  their  offices ',  and  the  care  of  poor 
persons,  that  were  maintained  by  an  allowance  out  of  the  public 
exchequer  *.  It  was  their  business  to  appoint  jailors  for  the  public 
prisons,  and  to  examine  and  punish  persons  accused  of  such 
crimes  as  were  not  forbidden  by  any  positive  law^,  to  take  care  of 
the  fleet,  and  look  after  the  building  of  new  men  of  war,  with  se- 
veral other  things  of  great  consequence. 

Now,  because  these  were  places  of  great  trust,  no  man  could  be 
admitted  to  them  till  he  had  undergone  a  strict  Am<^««-/«,  or  pro- 
batioo,  whereby  the  wbob  course  of  his  life  was  inquired  into, 
and  found  to  have  been  managed  with  credit  and  reputation,  else 
he  was  rejected  ^. 

And  to  lay  the  greater  obligation  upon  them,  they  were  requii^ 
ed  to  take  a  solemn  oath,  the  substance  whereof  was  this :  '  that 
they  would,  in  all  their  councils,  endeavour  to  promote  the  public 
good,  and  not  advise  any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws :  that  they 
would  sit  as  judges  in  what  court  soever  they  were  elected  to  by 
lots,  (for  several  of  the  courts  of  justice  were  supplied  >vitb  judges 
out  of  the  senate) ;  that  they  would  never  kei^p  $m  Athenian  in 
bonds  that  could  give  three  sureties  of  the  same  quality,  except 
such  as  );ad  bought  or  collected,  or  been  engaged  as  a  surety  for 
the  public  revenues,  and  did  not  pay  the  commonwealth,  and  such 
as  were  guilty  of  treasonable  practices  against  the  government. 
But  this  (as  Demosthenes  interprets  it)  must  be  understood  only  of 

'  Pollux,  libu  viii.  cap.  B*  ^  Aristoph.  Ayibu%  et  LttNUoins  Ar- 
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crimiiials  before  their  condemiiation^^  for,  to  put  them  id  fetters 
after  sentence  passed  upon  them,  was  no  breach  of  the  laws*  But 
the  highest  punishment  which  the  senate  was  allowed  to  inflict 
upon  criminals  was  a  fine  of  five  hundred  drachmae.  When  this 
was  thought  not  enough,  they  transmitted  the  criminal  to  the  thes- 
mothetsB,  by  whom  he  was  arraigned  in  the  usual  method  ^  It 
must  not  be  omitted,  that,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants, 
they  took  an  oath  to  observe  w  VniW«»,  the  act  of  oblivion,  where- 
by all  the  disorders  committed  during  the  government  of  the  ty- 
rants were  remitted.  * 

After  the  expiration  of  their  trust,  the  senators  gaVe  an  account 
of  their  management ;  and  therefore,  to  prevent  their  being  expose 
ed  to  the  rage  and  malice  of  tl^e  multitude,  they  severely  punished 
whatever  offences  were  committed  by  any  of  their  own  members. 
If  any  of  the  senators  was  convicted  of  breaking  his  oath,  commit- 
ting any  injustice,  or  behaving  himself  otherwise  than  as  became 
his  order,  the  rest  of  his  brethren  expelled  him,  and  substituted 
one  of  the  'aitiA«;^^fti5  in  his  place.  This  they  called  *EK(pvXX^^i!i(r*i, 
from  the  leaves  which  they  made  use  of  in  giving  their  suffrages, 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  ''Of^***  were  used  by  the  commonalty 
in  decreeing  the  ostracism.  But  this  custom  was  not  veiy  ancient, 
being  invented  upon  the  account  of  one  Xenotimus,  an  officer, 
that  by  changing  the  beans  (which  till  that  time  were  always  made 
use  of),  was  found  to  have  corrupted  the  suffrages',  it  was  law- 
ful w  U^yAA.(p.^ii«.w  If  rS  3*x;«^«iV  »«T*Xx*^<>-*,  to  admit  those 
men  to  be  judges  r»ho  had  been  expelled  out  of  the  senate.  Whence 
we  may  concMe,  that  it  was  customary  to  deprive  senators  of 
their  office  for  very  small  offences. 

On  the  contrary,  such  as  hid  behaved  themselves  with  justice 
and  integrity,  were  rewarded  with  an  allowance  of  money  out  of 
the  public  exchequer  ^  Every  senator  received  a  drachm  by  the 
day  for  hjs  maintenance.  Whence  fiuxn,  x^xu\  to  be  elected  by 
lots  into  the  ^enate,  is  all  one,  according  to  Hesychms's  explica- 
tion, with  haxf^if  rn,  i^ij-K  ^*x"^  to  obtain  a  drachm  every  day. 
And  if  any  man  of  war  had  been  built  during  the  regency,  the 
people,  in  their  public  assembly,  decreed  them  the  honour  of 
wearing  a  crown ;  if  not,  the  law  prohibited  them  from  suing  for 
thb  privilege,  as  having  been  wanting  to  tlie  commonwealth,  whose 

e  Demosth.  in  Timocrat  .  «  PoUux.  Ij^. -i-  cap.  5.  HTpocn^ 

Pollu.,lib.Wii.cap.9.^  '  h  DemosOi.  Tunocniu 
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viifety  and  mltrest  de|>encl^d  upon  nodiitig  so  moch  ai  tfce  iMnglk 
«dd  naitiber  of  their  Bhips  ^  Thk  Beetns  to  have  been  eniicted  af- 
ter the  fight  near  Salamis,  that  being  the  first  oocaAon  which  mov- 
led  the  Athenians  to  think  of  increasing  their  fleet. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Cfthe  Senate  and  Court  ofAreapagw, 

JLHE  name  of  this  senate  was  taken  from  the  place  in  which  it 
was  wont  to  be  assembled^  being  a  hill  not  far  distant  from  the 
citadel  \  called  'A^tuir»y6f,  or  A^mt  Tpiyt^j  that  is,  Mars's  hill,  from 
Mars,  the  god  of  war  and  bloody  because  all  wilful  murders  came 
under  the  cognizance  of  this  court  ^  ;  or,  as  fables  tell  us,  from  the 
arraignment  of  Mars,  who  was  the*  first  criminal  that  was  tried  in 
itt;  or,  lastly,  because  the  Amazons,  whom  the  poets  feign  to 
have  been  the  daughters  of  Mars,  when  they  besieged  Athens, 
pitched  their  camps,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  god  of  war  in 
this  place  *"• 

When  this  court  was  first  instituted  is  uncertain.  Some  make 
it  as  ancient  as  Cecrops,  the  first  founder  of  Athens ;  others  think 
it  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Cranaus ;  and  lastly,  others  bring  it 
down  as  low  as  the  times  of  Solon.  But  this  opinion,  though  de- 
fended by  authors  of  no  less  credit  than  Plutarch '',  and  Cicero  <>, 
is  in  express  terms  contradicted  by  Aristotle  ^,  and  one  of  Solon's 
laws  cited  by  Plutarch  himself,  wherein  there  is  mention  of  judg- 
ments made  in  this  court  before  Solon  had  reformed  the  common- 
wealth. What  seems  most  probable,  is,  that  the  senate  of  areopa- 
gus  was  first  instituted  a  long  time  before  Solon,  but  was  continu- 
ed, regulated,  and  augmented  by  him ;  was  by  him  made  superior 
to  the  ephetae,  another  court  instituted  by  Draco  %  and  invested 
with  greater  power,  authority,  and  larger  privileges,  than  ever  it 
had  enjoyed  before. 

The  number  of  the  persons  that  composed  this  venerable  assem- 
bly is  not  agreed  upon ;  by  some  it  is  restrained  to  nine,  by  others 

i  Idem  ADdrotiaiuu  a  JEMhyl  Eumenidib.  EtymoL  Auctor. 

J  Herpddt  lib.  ^nli.  n  Solone.  o  De  offic.  lib.  I 

^  Suidas.  P  Polit.  lib.  u. 

1  BMaciL  ArlMld.  PanaOi.  Suidas.  «  Pdkix,  lib.  tIiL  o^  UX 
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eelttr^  io  lkinyH>fie,  by  ethen  to  fifty-one^  add  by  some  to 
more.  Maxbnus  telb  os  it  consisted  of  fiftf^me,  wxn$  i(  iMr«r{4}«9 
»ml  ftxdrm  joii  /S^p  n^^f i  itrnfi^lrfstf,  beside  Such  of  the  nobility  as 
were  eminent  for  their  virtue  and  riches;  by  which  words  he 
seeiBs  to  mean  the  nine  archons,  who  were  the  coostanl  seminary 
of  thb  great  assembly,  and  faaving  discharged  their  several  offices^ 
passed  every  year  into  it  ^ ;  others  affirm,  that  not  all  the  nme 
archonsi  but  only  the  tbesmothets  wete  admitted  into  the  areopa- 
gus  ••  This  was  the  reason  why  their  number  was  not  always  the 
same,  bat  more  or  less  according  as  those  persons  happened  to 
contmue  a  greater  or  lesser  time  in  the  senate.  Therefoi^,  when 
Socrates  was  condemned  by  this  coiirt,  (as  the  nature  of  his  crime 
makes  it  evident  he  was,)  we  find  no  less  than  two  hundred  four- 
score and  one  giving  their  votes  against  him,  besides  those  who 
voted  for  hi^  absolution;  and  in  an  ancient  inscription  upon  a 
column  in  the  citadel  at  Athens,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Rufus 
Festus,  proconsul  of  Greece,  the  senate  of  areopagus  is  said  to 
consist  of  three  hundred. 

All  that  had  undergone  the  office  of  an  archou  were  not  taken 
into  this  senate,  but  only  such  of  them  as  bad  behaved  themselves 
well  in  the  discharge  of  their  trust;  and  not  they  neither,  till  they 
had  given  an  aoconiit  of  their  admimstntion  before  the  logisto^ 
and  obtiuned  thttr  iqpprobation,  after  an  inquiry  into  their  behavi- 
our, which  was  not  a  mere  formality,  and  thing  of  course,  but  ex* 
ttemely  severe,  rigorous,  and  particular  ^  This  being  done,  after 
the  performance  of  certain  sacrifices  at  limnse,  a  place  in  Athens 
dedicated  to  Bacchus,  they  were  admitted  upon  set  days".  Thus 
it  was  ordered  by  Solon's  constitutions,  which  were  nicely  and 
punctually  observed  for  many  ages ;  but  towards  the  declination 
of  the  Athenian  grandeur,  together  with  many  other  useful  and 
excellent  ordinances,  were  either  wholly  laid  aside  and  abrogated, 
or,  which  was  all  one,  neglected  and  not  observed.  And  then  not 
the  archons  only,  but  others,  as  well  as  those  of  loose  lives  and 
mean  fortunes,  as  persons  of  h^h  quality,  and  strict  virtue,  nay, 
and  even  foreigners,  were  taken  into  this  assembly,  as  appears  by 
several  instanoes  produced  by  the  learned  Meursius,  and  particn* 
larly  that  of  Rufus  Festus,  mentioned  in  the  aforesaid  inscripticm, 
as  a  member  of  it. 

'  Flut.  Solone,  ec  IMde.  <  Plut  Peiicl«,  FoUuz,  lib.  vifi.  eap. 

*  libanius  in  Argoswnto  Androli-     la  Demosth.  Timocrat. 
muB.  V  XXmosth.  in  Nobbhuii. 
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Arifltides  tells  us,  diis  court  was  tSw  h  rug  Exxnt'i  iuM^i^fmv  «v* 
^(tftwrfv  m}  iyt^mT$t,  the  mosi  sacred  and  venerable  tribnml  in  aU 
Greece ;  and  if  we  consider  the  justice  of  their  sentences  and  ju- 
dicial determinations^  the  unblameableness  of  their  mannersy  their 
wise  and  prudent  behaviour,  and  their  high  quality  and  station  in 
the  commonwealth,  it  will  easily  appear  that  this  character  was 
not  unreasonable  or  undeserved.    To  have  been  sitting  in  a  tavern 
or  public-house,  was  a  sufficient  reason  to  deny  an  archon's  ad- 
mission into  it  ^  ;  and  though  their  dignity  was  usually  continued  to 
them  as  long  as  they  lived,  yet  if  any  of  the  senators  was  convict- 
ed of  any  immorality,  he  was  without  mercy  or  favour  presently 
expelled.     Nor  was  it  Plough  that  their  lives  were  strictly  inno- 
cent and  unblameable,  but  something  more  was  required  of  them  ; 
their  countenances,  words,  actions,  and  all  their  behaviour  must 
be  composed,  serious,  and  grave,  to  a  d^ree  beyond  what  was  ex- 
pected from  otiier  (the  most  virtuous)  men.    To  laugh  in  their 
assembly  was  an  unpardonable  act  of  levity*;   and  for  any  of 
them  to  write  a  comedy,  was  forbidden  by  a  particular  precept  of 
the  law  \ 

Nay,  so  great  an  awe  and  reverence  did  this  solemo  assembly 
strike  into  those  that  sat  in  it,  that  Isocrates  '  tells  us,  that  in  his 
days,  when  they  were  somewhat  d^enerated  from  their  primitive 
virtue,  however  otherwise  men  were  irregular  and  exorbitant,  yet 
once  chosen  into  this  senate,  they  presently  ceased  from  their  vici- 
ous inclinations,  and  chose  radier  to  conform  to  the  laws  and  man- 
ners of  their  court,  ^  rmt  ^vrSh  junumg  if^mt,  than  to  continue  in 
their  loose  and  debauched  course  of  life.    And  so  exactly  upright 
and  impartial  were  their  proceedmgs,  that  Demosthenes  '  telis  us, 
that  to  his  time  there  had  never  been  so  much  as  one  of  their  de- 
terminations, that  dther  plaintiff  or  defendant  had  any  just  reason 
lo  complain  of.    This  was  so  eminently  remarkable  in  all  parts  of 
Greece^  that  even  foreign  states,  when  any  controversies  happened 
among  them,  would  voluntarily  submit  to  their  decision  :  Pausa- 
aias*  reports  in  particular  of  the  Messenians,  that  before  their  first 
wars  with  the  Spartans,  they  were  very  desirous  that  their  quarrel 
•should  be  referred  to  the  areopagites,  and  both  parties  stand  to 
Iheir  determination. 

It  is  reported  that  this  court  was  the  first  that  sat  upon  life  and 

^  Athencus,  lib.  ihr.  7  Areopagidca. 

*  iEichin.  in  Timarch.  '^  Aristocratefu 

'  Plutarch*  cte  Gloria  Atfaeniens.  ^  Messeniacia» 
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deadi^ ;  tnd  in  latter  ages,  a  great  many  capital  causes  came  unMer 
its  cogmzance.  Before  it  were  brought  all  incendiaries^  all  such 
as  deserted  their  country,  against  whom  they  proceeded  with  no 
less  severity  than  was  used  to  those  that  were  convicted  of  treason, 
both  being  punished  with  death  ^  ;  such  also  as  had  laid  wait  for 
any  person's  life,  whether  their  wicked  contrivances  were  success* 
All  or  not ;  for  the  very  designing  to  murder  a  man,  was  thought 
to  deserve  no  less  than  capital  punishment ;  others  are  of  opinion, 
tfiat  such  causes  were  tried  at  the  tribunal  of  the  paUadium  ^.  How- 
ever that  be,  it  is  certain,  that  all  wounds  given  out  of  malice^  all 
wilful  murders,  and  particularly  such  as  were  elected  by  poison, 
came  under  the  cognizance  of  this  court  ^.  Some  say  that  there 
was  no  appeal  from  the  areopagif  es  to  the  people ;  but  others, 
amongst  whom  is  Meursius,  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  assure 
tts,  that  not  only  their  determinations  might  be  called  in  question, 
and,  if  need  was,  retracted  by  an  assembly  of  the  people^,  but 
that  themselves  too,  if  they  exceeded  the  due  boimds  of  modern* 
tton  in  inflicting  punishments,  were  liable  to  account  for  it  to 
the  logistse'.  The  same  author  tells  us  afterwards,  that  this  court 
bad  power  to  cancel  the  sentence  of  an  assembly,  if  the  people  had 
acquitted  any  criminal  that  deserved  punishment '',  and  to  rescue 
out  of  their  hands  such  innocent  persons  as  were  by  prejudice  or 
misinformation  condemned  by  them.  Perhaps  in  both  tt^^ese  opini- 
ons there  is  something  of  truth,  if  you  understand  the  former,  of  the 
areopagus  in  its  primitive  state  ^  and  the  other,  when  its  power 
was  retrenched  by  Pericles. 

Heir  power  in  the  commonwealth  was  very  great ;  for  by  So- 
lon's constitution,  the  inspection  and  custody  of  the  laws  were 
committed  to  them  \  the  pi^blic  fund  was  disposed  of  and  managed 
according  to  their  discretion^,  the  care  of  all  young  men  in  the 
city  belonged  to  them,  and  it  was  their  business  to  appoint  them 
tutors  and  governors  ^,  and  see  that  they  were  educated  suitably  to 
their  several  qualities  ^  Nor  did  they  only  superintend  the  youth, 
but  their  power  was  extended  to  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes.  Such 
as  lived  disorderly,  or  were  guilty  of  any  impiety,  or  immorality, 

b  Etymolog.  t.  A^tm  nAyn.  ^  Demosthenos  in  Neaeram,  ^schinef 

*  I^ctugus  in  Leocntem.  in  Ctesiphont. 
d  Harpocrat  Suidaa.  ^  Demosthen.  pro  Corona. 

«  Demostlien.  ArialocfBt..  FdUux,  lib.        1  Plutarch.  Solone. 
TiiL  cap.  10.  aliiquei  i  Plutarch,  lliemistocle. 

f  Dinjirchus  Orat.  in  Aristogiton*  ■    ^  iEschinea  PhiUxophus  in  AxlodMw 

I  Isocrates  Areopagitic* 
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dwjr  jpuBvbcd  accordiiig  to  the  meffit  of  tbek  offeioes ;  «iidili«lK 
30  were  eniiwiit  for  a  iirtiioiis  course  of  lifey  tliey  had  povrer  lo 
reward*  To  this  end  they  went  about  with  the  gynseconoott  ta 
aU  pttUic  SEieetiogi ;  such  as  were  iiiarriiB^;e8,  andsolienn  sacrifioes^ 
which  were  usoelly  conchided  with  a  baaquet,  to  see  that  all  thi^ 
were  carried  od  wkh  deoeney  and  sobriety  "^^  Idleness  was  a  crime 
that  came  more  especially  under  their  cogniaanoe,  and  (which 
aeeras  to  have  been  an  institution  peculiar  to  Solon)  they  were 
obUged  to  inquiie  strictly  after  every  man's  course  of  Kfe,  and  to 
examine  by  what  means  he  maintained  himself  in  the  station  be 
was  ni|  diet  so  there  might  be  no  room  for  such  as  lived  by  un« 
lawful  aits,  by  cheating  and  cozenage,  or  theft  or  rapine '^^  Besides 
thia>  matters  of  religion,  blasphemy  against  the  gods,  contempt 
•f  the  holy  mysteries,  and  all  sorts  of  impiety,  the  consecration 
also  of  new  gods,  erection  of  temples  and  altars,  and  introduction 
of  tiew  ceremonies  into  divine  worship,  were  referred  to  the  judg- 
ment  of  this  court ;  therefore  Plato,  having  been  instructed  in  the 
knowledge  of  one  god  in  Egypt,  was  forc^  to  dissemble  or  con- 
ceal his  opinion,  for  fear  of  being  called  to  an  account  for  it  by 
Aw  aredpagttes^;  and  St  Paul  was  arraigned  before  them,  as  a 
$Mer  forth  of  strange  gods,  when  he  preached  unto  them  Jesus, 
and  'AfiirttTtt,  or  the  resurrection  '.  These  were  the  chief  businesses 
Aat  this  senate  was  employed  about,  for  they  seldom  intermeddled 
in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  except  in  cases  of  great  and 
imminent  danger,  and  in  these  the  commonwealth  usually  had  re* 
course  to  them,  as  the  last  and  safest  refuge^. 

They  had  three  meetings  in  the  areopagus  every  month,  upon 
die  £7th,  £8th,  and  89th  days ' :  but  if  any  business  happened  that 
lequired  dispatch,  it  was  usual  for  them  to  assemble  in  the  B«r«xi»i^ 
Xrtf^e,  or  royal  portico,  which  they  encompassed  with  a  rope,  to 
prevent  die  multitude  from  thronging  in  upon  them  %  as  was 
usual  also  in  other  courts  of  justice. 

Two  things  are  very  remarkable  in  their  judgments :  First,  that 
they  sat  in  the  open  air*,  a  custom  practised  in  all  the  courts  of 
justice  that  bad  cognizance  of  murder ;  partly  because  it  was  un* 
lawful  for  the  accuser  and  criminal  in  such  cases  to  be  under  the 
same  roof ;  and  partly,  that  the  judges,  whose  persons  were  esteem* 

^  AtheiMBuSflibw  vi.  4  Anum^Qt  Orst  Androt. 

B  Plut  SoloiM»  Vid.  Mas.  lib.  u.  c.  6.  '  Pollux,  lib.  Tiii.  capw  10. 

o  JuitinuB  Martyr.  ■  Demo^Ub  Ont.  1«  ia  Aiiftogit. ' 

'  Act  Apostol  XTiiL  18.  19.  <  PoUuz,  ^  citat. 
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ed  secfadi  night  ^rnilnel  no  poUuticMi  from  ecmmmog  ymUt  men 
proteie  and  uohallowed,  for  such  they  were  accountMl  that  had 
been  gnikjr  of  so  Mack  and  benoiis  a  crine  •■•  Scooodly,  Aey 
lieard  and  determined  dl  canaes  at  nighty  and  in  the  dark,  to  die 
end  ihaty  haning  neither  teen  the  plaintiff  nor  defendant,  they 
mi^t  lie  under  no  temptation  ei  being  biassed  or  ininaooed  by 
either  of  them  ^.  And  of  what  consequence  this  was^  may  be  learn- 
ed from  die  example  of  the  haiiot  Pbryne,  who  being  aocuaed  of 
impiety  for  feigning  herself  to  be  Minerva,  the  protectress  e( 
Athens,  when  sentence  was  going  to  pass  against  her,  so  changed 
Ihe  minds  of  her  judges,  by  uncovering  her  breasts,  Ihtt  ehe  w%i 
immediately  acquitted  ^« 

Actions  about  murder  were  ushered  into  the  areopagns  by  the 
BtiTiXHK,  who  was  allowed  to  sit  as  judge  amongst  them,  laying 
aside  his  crown,  which  was  one  of  die  ornaments  of  his  office*. 

The  common  mediod  they  proceeded  in  was  this :-— Ae  court 
being  met,  and  die  people  exduded,  tb^  divided  themselves  into 
several  c<Nnmittees,  each  of  which  had  their  causes  assigned  to  be 
heard  and  determined  by  them  severally,  if  the  multitude  of  bus^- 
fiess  was  so  great  that  the  whole  senate  could  not  take  cognizance 
of  them  together.  Bodi  these  designations  were  performed  by 
Jots,  to4ie  end  Aat  every  man  coming  into  the  court  before  it  was 
^btemined  what  causes  would  All  to  his  share,  none  of  diem 
might  4ie  under  any  temptation  of  having  his  honesty  corrapted 
with  bribes'. 

Before  the  trial  began,  the  phdaitiff  and  defendant  tock  solemn 
oadM  upon  the  testicles  of  a  goat,  a  ram,  and  a  bull,  by  the  Si^«> 
1^1,  or  furies.    The  plaintiff,  in  case  of  murder,  swore  diat  he  was 
idnted  to  the  deceased  person  (for  none  but  near  relations,  at  the 
farthest  a  cousin,  were  permitted  to  prosecute  the  murderer),  and 
that  die  priscner  was  die  cause  of  ins  death.    Hie  prisoner  swore 
that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge.  Both  of  them 
■codfismed  their  oaths  with  direful  impreoations,  wishing,  that  if 
Aey  swore  falsely,  themselves,  their  houses,  and  their  whcrie  fiimi- 
lies  might  be  utterly  destroyed  md  exiiifMited  by  die  divine  ven- 
geance^ ;  which  they  looked  upon  to  be  so  dreadful  and  eeitain, 
-that  the  law  inflicted  no  penalty  upon  those^that  at  such  a  time 


u  AntifihoD.  OnL  de  wide  Herodia.  r  Lucbik  Bb  aoeuttto. 

^  ff.»^^<»«-  Hcmotiino.  *  Demotthen.  Arkloenit.  Dintrcfaus 
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were  giiilty  of  pequiy,  remitting  thenii  «8  il  were,  to  be  poniflhed 
bv  a  higher  tribunah 

TheD  the  two  parties  were  placed  upoD  two  silver  stools ;  the 
accuser  was  placed  upon  the  stool  "rC^ify  or  if^ury ;  the  prisoner 
upon  the  stool  of  ^Atmium,  or  impudence^  ox,  according  to  Adrian 
Junius's  correction^  of 'Ay«MriW,  or  innocence  i  these  were  two  god- 
esses,  to  whom  altars,  and  afterwards  temples,  were  erected  in  the 
Areopagus*.  The  accuser  in  this  place  proposed  three  questions 
to  the  prisoner,  called  by  ^schylus,  t^m  9rwW(r2M4m»<^,  to  each  of 
which  he  was  to  give  a  distinct  answer.  The  first  whs  J  tummffm^i 
Are  you  gmlty  of  tkis  murder  ?  To  which  he  ma^i^  answer,  &tm», 
or  •w  &T«M,  guilty,  or  not  guilty ;  Secondly,  Owm^  Kwnwfmi ; 
How  did  you  commit  this  murder  ?  Thirdly,  tAo^  /SvAfv^M»r<  mmis- 
«M«f  I  Who  zoere  your  partners  and  accomplices  in  the  fact  f 

In  the  next  place,  the  two  parties  impleaded  each  other,  and 
the  prisoner  was  allowed  to  make  his  defence  in  two  orations,  the 
first  of  which  being  ended,  he  was  permitted  to  secure  himself  by 
flight,  and  go  into  voluntary  banishment,  if  he  suspected  the  good- 
ness of  his  cause;  which  privilege  if  he  made  use  of,  all  his 
estate  was  confiscated,  and  exposed  to  sale  by  the  n«rA«r«M  •  In 
the  primitive  times,  both  parties  spoke  for  themselves*,  but  in  later 
ages  they  were  permitted  to  have  counsel  to  plead  for  them^  But 
whoever  it  was  that  spoke,  he  was  to  represent  the  bare  and  naked 
truth,  without  any  preface  or  epilogue,  without  any  ornament, 
figures  of  rhetoric,  or  other  insinuating  means  to  win  the  favour  or 
move  the  affections  of  the  judges  ^« 

Both  parties  being  heard,  if  the  prisoner  was  resolved  to  stand 
the  trial,  they  proceeded  to  give  sentence,  which  they  did  with  the 
most  profound  gravity  and  silence ;  hence  'A^Mfr^yirv  c-mimxiTif^, 
and  'A^uitayiru  r^ywmrt^Hf  came  to  be  proverbial  sayings ;  though 
some  derive  them  from  the  reservedne^s,  and  severe  gravity  of  their 
manners ;  whence  also  'A^^wttyimt^  is  usually  taken  for  a  grave, 
majestic,  rigid  person ;  and  others  from  the  great  care  they  took 
to  conceal  the  transactions  of  the  senate,  of  which  the  poet  speaks, 

£rgo  owuUa  tega,  irt  Curia  AfoHu  JUUnii  f . 

The  manner  of  giving  sentence  was  thus :  There  were  placed 
in  the  court  two  urns,  one  of  which  was  of  brass,  and  .called  •  ijw- 

a  Paumiiai,  Cioero  da  Legib.  lib.  ti.        «  ArittotelM  Rbetoric  Ub.  i.  Lucia- 
b  Eumenidibus.  nus  Anachanide,  Demosthen.  Qiikitill« 

^  Demostfwoi  in  Aristocrat.  PoUux,    an.  aliique  innumeri. 
lib»  Tiii.  f  Juvenal,  Sat.  ix» 

d  Seit  Empiric*  adv.  Mathemat  lib.  ii. 
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^^•€4iff  from  Ae  place  it  stood  in ;  iii^f<,  becmise  the  votes  cast 
into  it  pronounced  the  accusation  valid ;  and  ^Uruy  because  they 
decreed  the  death  of  the  prisoner.  The  second  urn  was  of  wood, 
being  placed  behind  the  former ;  into  it  they  that  acquitted  the 
prisoner  were  to  cast  their  suffrages;  for  which  reason  it  was  call« 
ed  «  Sm^fy  or  •  iwi^m^  i  »»v^Hy  and  •  iAor  *.  Afterwards  tLe  thirty 
tyrants  having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city,  ordered  them 
to  give  their  voices  in  a  manner  more  public  and  open,  by  casting 
their  calculi  upon  two  tables,  the  former  of  which  contained  the 
suffrages  which  acquitted,  the  latter  those  which  condemned  the 
prisoner;  to  the  end  that  it  might  be  known  which  way  every 
man  gave  his  voice,  and  how  he  stood  affected  to  their  interest 
and  proceedings  \ 

Beside  die  crimes  that  came  peculiarly  under  their  cognizance, 
there  were  sometimes  others  brought  before  them,  in  which  their 
sehtence  was  not  final  or  decretory,  for  there  lay  an  appeal  to  the 
court  to  which  they  properly  belonged,  as  Sigonius  observes. 

Tbe  senators  of  areopagus  were  never  rewarded  with  crowns  for 
their  services,  being  not  permitted  to  wear  them  < ;  but  received  a 
sort  of  maintenance  'from  the  public,  which  they  called  K^  i ; 
and  Meursius  has  observed  out  of  Luciani^,  that  they  had  the  same 
pension  that  was  allotted  to  some  other  judges,  viz.  three  oboli  for 
every  cause  they  gave  judgment  upon. 

Their  authority  was  preserved  entire  till  the  time  of  Pericles,! 
whOf  because  he  could  not  be  admitted  amongst  them,  as  never 
having  borne  the  office  of  an  anihon,  employed  all  his  power  and 
cunning  against  them;  and  having  gained  a  great  interest  with 
die  commonalty,  so  embroiled  and  routed  their  senate  by  the 
assistance  of  Ephialtes,  that  most  of  the  causes  and  matters  which 
had  been  formerly  tried  there,  were  discharged  from  their  cogni- 
2ance  ^  From  this  time,  the  Athenians  being,  in  a  great  measure, 
freed  from  the  restraint  that  had  been  laid  upon  them,  began  sensi- 
bly to  degenerate  from  their  ancient  virtue,  and  in  a  short  time  let 
loose  the  reins  of  all  manner  of  licentiousness"*;  whence  they  are 
compared  by  Plutarch  to  a  wild  unruly  horse,  that  having  flung 
his  rider,  would  be  governed  and  kept  in  no  longer.  The  same  ^ 
vices  and  excesses  that  wer^  practised  in  the  city,  crept  in  by  de- 
grees amongst  the  areopagites  themselves  ;  and  therefore  Demet- 

^  Aristopban.  Schol*  Vcsp«  E^uit         J  Heqrchlua  in  K^Uf. 

^  Lysias  in  Agorat  k  Bis  accusato.         I  Plutarch.  Pericle. 

i  JEschiaes  in  Ctesiphont  *  Isocratea  Areopagit. 
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riuB,  one  of  die  kmdkj  of  the  PhalensMi,  being  c«naui«d  by  them 
as  a  looee  liver,  toU  tben  fkkdy,  dwt  if  ^ey  deaipttd  to  in^ke  a 
i«fonnatioii  in  tbe  dly,  they  must  begin  at  home,  for  diat  even 
amoagtt  then  thfoee  were  aevend  ptraMns  of  as  bad  and  worse  liv^ 
Ifaan  Uoseil,  and  (wlucb  was  a  mora  unpardonable  crime  than 
any  diat  he  had  been  guilly  of)  several,  that  debauched  and  cor- 
rupted other  men's  wives,  and  were  tfaenssolvei  comipted  and  se» 
duced  by  bribes  ■• 


CHAP.  XX. 

Ofiome  oUitr  CourU  of  Justice. 

Solon  intending  to  make  the  Athenians  a  free  people,  and  wisely 
considering  that  nothing  would  more  conduce  to  secure  the  com* 
monalty  from  the  oppression  of  the  nobility,  than  to  make  them 
final  judges  of  right  and  wrong,  enacted,  that  the  nine  archons^ 
who  till  that  time  had  been  the  supreme  and  last  judges  in  most 
causes,  should  thence  have  little  farther  power  than  to  examine 
the  causes  brought  before  them,  which  they  were  obliged  to  refer 
to  the  determination  of  other  judges  in  the  several  courts  hereafter 
to  be  mentioned. 

The  judges  were  chosen  out  of  the  citizens,  without  distinction 
of  quality,  the  very  meanest  being  by  Solon  admitted  to  give  their 
voices  in  die  popular  assembly,  and  to  determine  causes,  provided 
they  were  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  had  never  been 
convicted  of  any  notorious  crime. 

The  courts  of  justice  were  ten,  beside  that  in  areopagus.  Four 
had  coguizance  wlTmv  ftvix&f  w^ayfAtLruff  of  actions  concerning  blood; 
the  remainmg  six,  wi  rSv  itfuruUif,  of  civil  matters.  Tliese  ten 
courts  were  all  painted  with  colours,  from  which  names  were 
given  them,  whence  we  read  of  BxT^»x*^h  ^•^^uuif,  and  others.  And 
on  each  of  them  was  engraven  one  of  the  ten  following  letters,  A,  B, 
r,  A,  £,  2,  Hj  e,  I,  K :  whence  they  are  likewise  called  a^ha,  beta, 
2(c.  Such,  therefore,  of  the  Athenians  as  were  at  leisure  to  hear 
and  determine  causes,  delivered  in  their  names,  together  with  the 
names  of  their  father  and  borough,  inscribed  upon  a  tablet,  to  the 
fhesmothetae ;  who  returned  it  to  them  with  another  tablet^  wbere* 
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on  WIS  iasdibed  the  letter  of  one  of  the  courts,  m  thb  lots  had  di- 
rected. Theae  tsblels  they  carried  to  the  cner  of  die  several 
courts,  signified  by  the  letters,  who  theveupon  gaive  to  every  man 
a  tablet  ioscribed  with  his  own  name^  and  the  name  of  the  eoiHt 
whkh  fell  to  bis  lot,  aod  0  staff  or  soeplrew  Havug  received  these, 
they  were  all  admitted,  to.  sit  in  the  court <^.  If  any  peraan  sat 
among  the  judgeB>  who  bad  not  obtained  one  of  th^  fore-mentionad 
letters,  he  was  fined*  It  may  not  be  improper  to  mentiott  m  thia 
place,  that  ^ntpt^^  the  tceptre,  or  stefff^  was  always  the  ensign  of 
judicial  and  sovereign  power ;  whence  in  Homer  it  is  accounlad 
sacred,  and  the  most  solemn  oaths  are. sworn  by  it: 

^^u,  iitii^  ir^Srii  i'efiii*  If  I^Mrri  X(X»i««»^ 

4t»vXX«  n,  ^  ^XMf'  ftn  aZrl  ftn  ul%{  'A^iuiw 
*E9  vmXdfAift  fp^tt^t  IfMBTVfXM,  $1  irt  ^furmf 

But  tbU  I  do  with  solemn  oath  declare. 
An  oath,  which  1*11  by  this  same  sceptre  swear, 
Which  in  the  wood  hath  left  its  natiTe  root. 
And,  sapless,  ne*er  shall  boast  a  tender  shoot. 
Since  from  its  sides  relentless  steel  hath  torn 
The  ba^'k,  bat  now  by  Grecian  diiefs  is  borne  ; 
Chiefs  that  maintain  the  laws  of  mighty  Jove 
Committed  to  their  diaige. 

MB.  H.  HOTcsnr  or  uvc  a>u. 

Sometimes  we  find  die  sceptres  of  kings,  and  great  persons, 
adorned  with  studs  of  silver,  or  gold ; 


-II«ri  n  rtniMfn  fidXt  ymtf 


-^— He  cast  his  sceptre  on  the  ground, 

Eaabow'd  with  aciidt  ofgoid. 

To  return ;  the  Athenian  judges  having  heard  the  causes  they  were 
appointed  to  take  cognisBance  of)  went  immediately  add  delivered 
back  the  sceptre  to  the  prytanes,  frooaiMiom  they  received  the  re- 
ward doe  to  them.  This  was  termed  >«««irw«v%  or  wo-l**  ^uutr**^ 
Sometimes  it  was  an  obolus  for  etery  cause  they  decided ;  some- 
times  three  oboli,  being  sometimes  raised  higher  than  at  others,  by 
the  instance  of  men,  who  endeavoured  by  that  means .  to  becoaie 
pdpular*.  No  man  was  permitted  to  sit  as  judge  iu  two  courts 
upon  the  same  day  S  that  looking  like  Ae  effect  of  covelousness. 
And  if  any  of  the  judges  was  convicted  of  bribery,  he  was  fined  "• 

^  Aristophanes  Scholiastcs  in  Fluto.  '  Hesychius,  ibid.  Aristophanis  Scho- 

P  HimI.  d,  V.  283.  liastes  ex  Aristolele  de  Repub. 

*>  Ibid.  T.  245.  (  Demosthen.  et  Ulpian.  in  Timftcrat 

^  Hesychius,  v.  ^iMfMot,   '  "  ^Thucydides,  Schdiastes,  lib.  n» 

Vol.  !•  I 
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'£«•!  rtrnxxMiim  was  a  court  <tf  judkature  instituted  in  the  reign  of 
Demophoon,  the  aon  of  Theseus^  upon  this  account :  some  of  the 
Aipves,  under  the  conduct  of  Diomedes,  or,  as  others  say,  of  Ag^ 
ttemnooy  being  driven  in  the  night  upon  the  coasts  of  Attica,  land* 
ed  at  the  haven  of  Phalenis,  and  supposing  it  to  be  an  enemj'a 
country,  went  out  to  spoil  and  plun^r  it*  The  Athenians  pre* 
sendy  took  die  alarm,  and  having  united  dieniselves  into  one  body 
under  the  conduct  of  Demophoon,  repulsed  the  invaders  with 
great  loss,  killing  a  great  many  of  them  upon  the  place,  and  forc- 
ing the  rest  to  retire  into  their  ships ;  but  upon  the  approach  of 
day,  Acamus,  the  brother  of  Demophoon,  finding  amongst  the 
dead  bodies  the  palladium,  or  statue  of  Minerva,  brought  from 
Troy,  discovered  that  the  persons  they  had  killed  were  their  friends 
and  allies ;  whereupon  (having  first  advised  with  an  oracle)  they 
gave  them  an  hopourabb  burial  io  the  place  where  they  were  slain^ 
consecrated  the  goddess's  statue,  erected  in  a  temple  to  her,  and  in* 
sututed  a  court  of  justice,  in  which  cognizance  was  taken  of  such 
as  were  indicted  for  involuntary  murders.  The  first  that  was  ai^ 
raigned  in  it  was  Demophoon,  who,  in  his  return  from  the  fore- 
mentioned  convict,  killed  one  of  his  own  subjects  by  a  sudden  turn 
of  his  horse.  Others  report,  that  Agamemnon  bei|ig  enraged  at 
the  loss  of  his  men,  and  dissatisfied  at  Demophoon's  rash  and 
hasty  attempt  upon  them,  referred  the  quarrel  to  die  decisjonf  of 
fifty  Athenians,  and  as  many  Argians,  whom  they  called  £^v«i,  iUi 
T«  ff-tf^'  «^«fi|g«9  ifUntM  ttinui  r«  tii$  x^irwif  because  both  parties 
fomtnUted  the  determination  of  their  cause  to  them. 

Afterwards  the  Argians  were  excluded,  and  the  number  of  the 
cphetse  reduced  to  fifty-one  by  Draco,  whom  some  affirm  to  have 
been  the  first  institutor  of  them ;  but  others,  with  more  probabili* 
ty,  report  that  he  regulated  and  reformed  them,  augmented  their 
power,  honoured  them  with  many  important  privil^es,  and  made 
them  superioF  to  the  senate  of  areopagus.  In  this  state  they  con- 
tinued till  Solon's  time,  by  whoni  their  power  was  lessened,  and 
their  authority  restrained ;  the  causes  which  had  formerly  been 
tried  by  them  were  discharged  from  their  cognizance,  and  only 
diose  about  man-slaughter  and  chance-medley,  and,  as  some  say» 
conspiracies  against  the  lives  of  citizens,  that  were  discovered  be- 
ipre  they  took  efiect,  left  to  them. 

Fifty  of  them  were  appointed  for  election,  five  being  chosen  out 
of  every  tribe,  but  the  odd  man  was  appointed  by  lots ;  all  of  them 
isere  men  of  good  characters  and  virtuous  lives,  of  Severe  manners  ^- 
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and  a  settled  gravity ;  and  no  person  under  the  age  of  fifty  years 
nvas  admitted  into  their  number* 

Causes  were  entered  in  this  court  by  the  B^MXiu;,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings vrere  in  some  things  agreeable  to  those  of  the  areopagus; 
for  bodi  parties^  the  plaintiff  and  defendant^  were  obliged  to  con- 
firm  their  allegations  by  solemn  oaths  and  curses,  and  then,  the 
orators  having  performed  their  parts,  the  judges  proceeded  to  give 
sentence  ^. 

Eat)  Atx^tfWy  was  a  court  of  justice  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Delphinius  and  Diana  Delphinia.  Under  its  cognizance  came  all 
murders  wherein  the  prisoner  confessed  the  fact,  but  pleaded  that 
it  was  committed  by  permission  of  the  laws,  as  in  the  case  of  self- 
preservation  or  adultery ;  for  it  was  allowed  any  one  to  kill  an 
adulterer,  if  he  caught  him  in  the  act  ^.  The  first  person  that 
was  tried  in  this  court,  was  Theseus,  who,  in  his  journey  to  Athens, 
had  slain  the  robbers  that  infested  the  ways  between  Troezen  and 
that  place;  and  afterwards  the  sons  of  Pallas,  that  raised  a  rebel- 
lion against  him  \ 

*Eiri  n^vT«vf/«,  was  a  court  of  judicature,  which  had  cognizance 
of  murders  committed  by  things  without  life,  or  sense,  as  stones, 
iron,  timber,  &c.  which,  if  they  killed  a  man  by  accident,  or  by 
the  direction  of  an  unknown  hand,  or  of  a  person  that  had  escap- 
ed, had  judgment  passed  upon  them  in  this  place,  and  were  order- 
ed to  be  cast  out  of  the  territories  of  Athens  by  the  ^vxAtinXuf. 
Thb  court  was  as  ancient  as  Erechtheus :  and  the  first  thing  that 
was  brought  to  trial  in  it  was  an  ax,  wherewidi  one  of  Jupiter's 
priests  killed  an  ox  (an  animal  accounted  very  sacred  in  those 
days),  that  had  eaten  one  of  the  consecrated  cakes,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  had  committed  the  fact,  secured  himself  by  flight '.  This 
place  also  was  the  common-hall,  in  which  public  enterUinments 
were  made ;  and  the  sacred  lamp,  that  burned  with  a  perpetual 
fire,  was  kept  by  widows,  who,  having  passed  the  years  and  de* 
sires  of  marriage,  were  devoted  to  the  mother  of  the  gods ;  which 
lamp,  as  Plutarch,  in  the  liferf  Numa,  telb  us,  was  extinct  under 
the  tyranny  of  Aristion ;  it  was  always  managed  with  the  same 
rites  and  ceremonies  that  wene  used  at  Rome,  about  the  vestal  fire, 
which  he  saith  was  ordained  and  instituted  after  the  patcem  of 

PoUux.  lib-  TiiL  cap.  la  ^  ^^^^  -«!>««•  V.  H.  bb.  vui,  op.  5. 

^  Pl^t,  Solon«,  H«r^di.v.  A^»tlf^itm.    Hafpocratton. 

\  a 
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this,  and  aootber  holy  fire  of  the  same  nature  amongst  the  Del- 
phians. 

£f  ^{i«fT«i^  £f  ^^TTu,  wa3  seated  upon  the  sea-sbore  in  th^  Pini^ 
eus,  and  received  its  name  «sr«  r»  ^^Urn,  because  it  stood  in  a  pit ; 
and  therefore  Pollux  calb  it  £f  ^^vu,  qt,  as  is  more  probable,  from 
the  hero  Phreatus*  The  causes  heard  iu  this  court  were  such  aa 
concerned  persons  that  had  fled  out  of  their  own  country  for  0^1^ 
der ;  or  those  that  fled  for  involuntary  murder/ and  had  afterwarda 
committed  a  wiliiil  and  deliberate  murder.  The  first  person  that 
was  tried  in  this  place  was  Teucer,  who,  ai  Lycophron  rep(^(% 
was  banished  out  of  Salamis  by  his  father  Telamop,  upon  ^ 
groundless  suspicion  that  he  had  been  accessory  to  Ajax's  death* 
The  criminal  was  not  permitted  to  come  to  land,  or  so  much  as  to 
cast  anchor,  but  pleaded  his  cause  in  his  bark,  and,  if  found 
guilty,  was  committed  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  wa^es ;  or^, 
as  some  say,  suffiered  diere  condign  punishment ;  if  innocent,  waa 
only  cleared  of  the  second  fact,  and  (as  it  was  customary)  under- 
went a  twelvemonth's  banishment  for  the  former  '. 

And  thus  much  may  suffice  concerning  the  courts  for  capital  of- 
fences ;  it  remains  that  I  give  you  an  accoiint  of  those  which  had 
the  cognizance  of  civil  affairs. 


CHAP.  XXI. 
Of  some  other  Courts  of  Justieey  their  JudkicU  Process,  Sfc* 

niAJAB.  YXTOy,  was  either  so  called,  as  being  a  court  of  no  great  cre- 
dit or  reputation,  having  cogniji^nce  only  of  trivial  matters,  whose 
value  was  not  above  one  drachm  j.or  because  it  was  situate  If  JipMu 
Wirf  jwc  v^>\M0tf  in  an  obscure  pmtti  (^  the  ci^y^  Pollux  reports  there 
were  two  courts  of  this  namei  om^  ^  which  was  called  xia^divfn 
(mi%ff  and  the  other  xim^Mv^^*  0^/^49.  The  persona  that  sat  as  judgea 
in  the  latter  of  these  wer^  th^  eleven  magistrates  called  •i''£i}iit«  *. 
On  which  acconnt  it  is  by  spip^  not  placed  among  the  ten  courts, 
the  commons  of  Acbeos  b^ig  all  pfrqiitted  to  judge  in  them ;  and 
instead  hereof  another  court  is  reckoned  into  the  ten,  called  T^ 
K«<Mjr,  the  mm  couHp  which  is  mentioned  by  Aristophanes* ; 

'  Democthen.   in  Arist.    Uaipocrat.         *  Harpocrat  Suidas,  Pausan.  Auicis. 
Pollux,  loc  dt  Hajcbitn.  b  Vespis,  p.  400.  edit.  Amttclodun. 
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'     Al|«f,  &iim(^i9  ^t  ^  S4INV  ifmn0^ 

T^/ywfM  wae,  in  M  probftbitity,  so  catted  because  it  was  tmngu* 
iar^ 

T4  nri  AMt«»,  received  its  fiame  ffOMi:  the  temple  of  the  hero  Lycus 
itt  which  it  wa»  erected.  The  tame  pefsoii  had  a  statue  io  all  the 
dMMrls  of  joatice,  by  which  he  was  represetfted  with  a  wolf's  face; 
and  therefore  »«»•«»  h*i^  signifies  sycophants^  and  t«vc  im^d^^ttSfrtt?, 
those  who  txmk  bribss^  who,  by  tens,  that  is,  in  great  mmlbers, 
frequented  diose  places*. 

'    T«  Mml^w,  was  so  called  from  one  Metichus,  an  architect,  by 
whom  it  was  built  ^ 

The  judges  in  all  these  courts  were  obliged  to  take  a  solemn 
oath,  by  the  paternal  Apollo,  Ceres,  and  Jupiter  the  king,  that 
they  would  give  sentence  uprightly,  and  according  to  law ;  if  the 
law  had  determined  the  point  debated  :  or,  when  the  law  was  si^ 
lent,  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgthents;  Which  oad),  as 
also  that  which  was  taken  by  those  that  judged  in  the  HelisRi,  was 
given  io  a  place  near  the  river  Ilissus,  called  Ardettus,  from  a  hero 
of  that  name,  who,  in  a  public  sedition,  united  the  contesting  par- 
ties, aad  ei^ged  them  to  confirm  their  treaties  of  peace  by  muWal 
oaths  in  this  place.  Hence  common  and  profane  swearers  came  t^ 
be  called  "A^^nrrtt '. 

Of  all  the  judicial  courts  that  handled  civil  affairs,  *hxm/»  was 
far  the  greatest  and  most  frequented,  being  so  called  &irl  rS  ixt^ur^ 
imt,  from  the  people's  thronging  together  >,  or  rather  mirl  iQ  'ha/k, 
because  it  wa»  an  open  place,  and  exposed  to  the  sun^. 

The  judges  that  sat  in  this  court  were  at  the  least  fifty,  but  the 
more  usaal  number  was  two  or  five  hundred*  When  causes  of 
giisat  consaqmnce  were  to  be  tried,  it  was  customary  to  call  in  the 
judges  of  other  courts.  Sometones  a  thousand  were  called  ia,  and 
then  two  courts  were  said  to  have  been  joined ;  sometimes  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand,  and  then  three  or  fouf  courts  met  t«H 
getber  K  Whence  it  appears,  that  the  judges  were  sometsuies  five 
hundred  in  other  courts. 

They  had  cognizance  of  civil  affairs  of  the  greatest  wdght  and 

^  Vespia,  p.  430.  edit.  Amstelodam.  S  Ulpian.  in  Demottb. 

«t  Axsicapii.  SelwL  Voq^    Zenobiui,  b  idem.  AHstoph.  Scliol.  NuIk  Equit 

Harpocrst.  PoUux,  SiiidM»  &c  V«sp.  Sui^ 

*  Pollux,  Sec  J  PoUux,  Ub.viiJ.  cap.  la  HaipocnK 

f  £tytQok]g.  PoUia,  thuitiM,  Uttfdk  Stspfaan.  Bjnuitui.  r.  Bam^ 
Harpocnt 
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importance,  and  were  not  permitted  to  give  judgment  till  they  had 
taken  a  solemn  oath,  the  form  whereof  was  this,  as  we  find  it  in 
Demosthenes^ :  *  I  will  give  sentence  according  to  the  laws,  and 
the  decrees  of  the  people  of  Athens,  and  the  council  of  five  hon- 
dred.  I  will  not  consent  to  place  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  person  or  a.  few ;  nor  permit  any  man  to  dissolve  the 
commonwealth,  or  so  much  as  to  give  his  vote,  or  make  an  ora;* 
tion  in  defence  of  such  a  revolution.  I  will  not  endeavour  to  dis- 
charge private  debts,  nor  to  make  any  division  of  laads  or  houses. 
I  will  not  restore  persons  sent  iuto  banishment,  nor  pardon  those 
that  are  condemned  to  die,  nor  expel  any  man  out  of  the  city  con* 
trary  to  the  laws  and  decrees  of  the  people,  and  council  of  five 
hundred,  nor  permit  ac^  other  person  to  do  it.  I  will  not  elect 
any  person  into  any  public  employ,  and  particularly,  I  will  not 
create  any  man  archoo,  hieromnemon,  ambassador,  public  herald, 
or  synedrus,  nor  consent  that  he  shall  be  admitted  into  any  of 
those  offices,  which  are  elected  by  lots  upon  the  same  day  with  the 
arcfaons,  who  has  undergone  any  former  office,  and  not  given  in 
hb  accounts ;  nor  that  any  person  shall  bear  two  offices,  or  be 
twice  elected  into  the  same  office  in  one  year.  I  will  not  receive 
gifts  myself,  nor  shall  any  other  for  me ;  nor  will  I  permit  any  other 
person  to  do  the  like  by  any  means,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  to 
pervert  justice  in  the  court  of  Heliasa.  I  am  not  under  thir^ 
years  of  age.  I  will  hear  both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  without 
partiality,  and  give  sentence  in  all  the  causes  brought  before  me. 
I  swear  by  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Ceres ;  if  I  violate  this  oath,  or 
any  part  of  it,  may  I  perish  with  my  whole  family ;  but  if  I  reli- 
giously observe  it,  may  we  live  and  prosper.' 

These  were  the  ten  public  courts  in  Athens.  There  were  others 
of  less  note,  where  particular  magistrates,  or  the  AMMrsmi,  or  the 
twvm^mxwmf  took  Cognizance  of  causes  belonging  to  the  several 
offices;  such  was  the  court  at  Cynosaiges,  Odeum,  Theseus's 
temple,  Bucoleum,  and  some  others. 

The  method  of  judicial  process  was  thus ;  first  of  all,  the  plaintiff 
delivered  in  the  name  of  the  person  against  whom  he  brought  his 
action,  together  with  an  account  of  his  offence,  to  the  magistrate, 
whose  concern  it  was  («ir«yf<v)  to  introduce  it  into  the  court  where 
causes  of  that  nature  were  heard.  The  magistrate  dien  examined 
whether  the  cause  was  one  of  those  which  belonged  to  his  cog- 
nizance, and  then  ii  'i>.mi  urd^/uf  x^i'  whether  it  deserved  to  be  tried 

J  Orat.  in  Timocfmt 
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in  ft  court  of  justice  ?  Thb  inquiry  was  termed  AnU^mt*  Then  by 
the  magistrate's  permbsion,  the  plaintiff  summoDed  his  adversary 
to  appear  before  the  magistrate,  which  was  termed  »xnnvut  *.  This 
was  sometimes  done  by  apparitors  or  bailiffs,  whom  they  called 
kAji«^k,  or  KXmta ' ;  sometimes  by  the  plaintiff  himself,  who  al- 
ways carried  with  him  sufficient  witnesses  to  attest  the  giving  of 
the  summons ;  and  these  were  also  termed  ttxir^^t^y  or  tcXm^H  m.  An 
example  of  this  method  we  find  in  the  Vcspae  of  Aristophanes" ; 

Uft^mmXSftmt  r'  Un  •( 

I  summon  thee,  whoever  thou  arty  to  answer  before  the  agoranomi 
for  the  damage  done  to  n^ goods:  this  Chaerephon  is  witness. 
This,  therefore,  was  the  form  in  which  the  plaintiff  himself  sum- 
moned his  adversary :  n{*o»«A«f^#  rh  i^m  nth  miutifu$r»§  ^^h  rnf 
^iK^  wyi,  iAnrJic-*  h''^  rh  Jmw  I  summon  such  a  person  to  an- 
swer/or this  injury  before  this  magistrate,  having  such  a  one  for 
my  witness  ^  When  the  plaintiff  employed  an  apparitor,  the  form 
was  thus  varied :  K«tiiy«(«  rh  iut*  rSit,  nui  n^^cK^Xv^Mu  T«fT#»  itA  rS 
iuPH  tlf  Ti»  A^x!^9  rifh'  I  accuse  such  a  person  of  this  injury,  and 
summon  him  by  such  an  one  to  answer  before  this  magistrate.  For 
it  was  necessary  to  mention  the  name  of  the  »xnrke  in  the  summons. 
Lastly,  when  a  married  woman  was  cited  to  appear  before  a  ma- 
gistrate, her  husband  was  also  summoned  in  this  form :  Ti»  iuw 
Mi  rh  Kv^o-  Such  a  woman  and.  her  lord,  8tc.  because  wives  be- 
ing  under  the  government  of  their  husbands,  were  not  permitted 
to  appear  in  any  court  without  them.  If  the  criminal  refused  to 
appear  before  the  magistrate,  he  was  carried  thither  by  force. 
Whence  the  foUowmg  dialogue  in  Terence's  Phormio  p  ; 

©1.  InJMM  eamus.    n.  Injui  f  hwi,nqwd  Ivbet. 
»B.  Js9i^U0rt,  ae  retime,  dtm  ego  hue  aenot  ewco. 

CB,  Bnimmiumnequeo:  oeairrehuc.     «.    Unatnjwta^ 

Tecum.    CH.  L^  af^o  erg^.    wl  AUera  etS  tewm^  C»m€p 
vSm  Bapekwke* 

Afterwards  Demipho  speaks  these  words ; 

Ni  tequUur,  pugnoi  m  venirem  ingfirtf 
Vel  eadvm  exdnde 

Sometimes  the  criminal  was  not  summoned  to  appear  immediately, 
but  upon-  a  certain  day,  which  was  always  mentioned  in  the  form 
of  his  ciution.    This  custom  is  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  ^ ; 

k  tnpbQtis  in  BmMUMms  Ofrt.  da       •  Psg;  ^•^J^.j^^^^ 
CeronaT  ®  Ulpianui  In  Miduawm. 

i  AristophtniB  Scholiartes  ad  Atvs.  *  Act.  ▼.  icen.  7.  4.„^i^ 
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Els  «*»  Mvyv;^i«Mi  ftSifM- 

I  mmmon  Pisthetarus  to  answer  the  iiext  month  of  Muhychion 
for  the  injury  done  me.     When  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  were 
both  come  before  the  magistrate,  he  inquired  of  the  plaintiff,  whe- 
ther all  his  evidence  was  ready,  or  whether  he  needed  any  other 
witness  to  be  summoned  i  This  was  the  second  «y«»^<(rif,  to  which 
th^  plaintiff  was  obliged  to  offer  himself  under  tlie  penalty  of 
(uTffcU)  infamy.     If  any  of  his  witnesses  were  not  ready,  or  any 
other  necessaries  were  waotingy  he  desired  farther  time  to  make  his 
prosecution,  swearing  that  this  delay  was  not  on  his  part  volun- 
tary; to  do  which    was  termed    Mfifvo^«t,  and  the  thing  itself 
virotfi6<rU  '.   The  same  excuse  was  likewise  admitted  in  behalf  of  the 
defendant,  who  had  also  another  plea,  termed  ^tt^my^et^ij  or  t«^«- 
'^^rv^itf,  when  he  alleged,  by  sufficient  witnesses,  that  die  action 
brought  against  him  was  not  iU^  uT^fttftfi^f,  a  cause  which  cotUd  then 
lawfidly  be  tried;  which  happened  on  several  accounts:  when 
the  injury  had  been  committed  five  years  before  the  accusation ; 
for  that  time  being  expired,  the  laws  permitted  no  action  to  be 
preferred.     When  the  controversy  bad  been  formerly  composed 
before    credible   witnesses ;  for  any  voluntary  agreement  before 
witnesses  was  valid,  provided  it  was  not  about  things  unlawful. 
When  the  defendant  had  been  formerly,  either  punished  for,  or 
legally  tried  and  acquitted  of  the  fact.     Lastly,  it  wa9  a  just  ex* 
ception,  that  the  cause  was  not  one  of  those  whereof  that  magi- 
^rate  was  empowered  to  take  cognizance.    To  this  ipdt^«ty^»^n  the 
plaintiff  was  obliged  to  give  his  answer,  proved  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence ;  and  both  the  exception  and  the  answer  togedier,  as  sworn 
by  the  witnesses,  were  termed  im^^rv^U*.     But  if  the  defendant, 
tvithout  alleging  any  plea  or  excuse,  was  wilKng  to  proceed  to  a 
speedy  trial,  he  was  said  %v$miixm^  and  the  trial  was  termed  tv^vJi- 
»/«.     Then  an  oath  was  required  of  both  parties:     The  plaintiff 
swore  that  he  would  ^A^^iji  xtfrnyo^ui,  prefer  no  accusation  that  was 
untrue ;  and,  if  the  crime  was  of  a  public  nature,  he  farther  swore^ 
'  that  be  would  not  be' prevailed  with,  either  by  bribies.  or  promises, 
or  any  other  temptation,  to  desist  from  the  prosecution.  .  The  d^ 
fendant  swore,  mM^h  m^px^yimt^  thai  his  answer  should  be  just  and 
true ;  or,  fcn  miutuf,  that  he  had  not  injured  the  plaintiff.     The 
plaintiff's  oadi  was  termed  ir^vfMM,  the  defendant's  «vr«|M«r/«,  and, 

''  Demosth.  in  Olympiad.  Isaeos  de        *  Pollux,  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  6.     Hvpoci** 
Philoctemona,  et  Ulpian.  in  Midiana.        tioo,  ▼.  imftm^viim. 
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.Ma  sowiedHBk,  iimy^i;  and -both  tog^der  I^/m^.  irhe^Q.Qi^lur, 
together  with  those  of  the  witoeweS)  9i»d  nU  other  matters  reli^vig 
to  the  action,  being  wrote  upon  t^hletof  were-  put  ui^  a  vefael, 
termed  ixifn,  and  delivered  afterwfrda  to  the  judges  ^ 

This  beii^  done,  the  magbuate  proc^d^  to  xh^  election  of 
judges,  which  was  performed  by  lo^ ;  9Pd  they,  upon  the  »v^U 
i^i(«,  or  appaiuted  day^  came  to  the  tribunal,  and  took  their  places^ 
the  public  crier  having  before  commaiided  all  those  that  had  no 
business,  to  depart,  in  those  words,  M«r«fii«i  %l«f.  Then,  to  keep 
the  crowds  from  thronging  in  upon  themi  the  court  was  surroaod- 
ed  with  a  rope,  by  the  command  of  a  imigi8trate»  and  Serjeants 
appointed  to  keep  the  doors,  which  ^y  called  i^ty^Ott^  b^ing  the 
same  with  those  which  the  Romans  called  Caj^celtatiie  "•  Now, 
lest  any  of  the  juk^^s  should  be  w^f^ting,  proclpimatioa  was  made 
in  this  manner :  £?  n^  ^^furtw  HAi«m,  ti^t^,  J[f<iw/ judge  be  tBPiih- 
aut  the  doorSf  let  hint  enter;  for,  if  a)iy  man  capie  after  the  cause 
began  Id  be  discussed,  he  coj^ld  not  i^jve  admission,  i|s  ppt  b^ing 
capable  of  giving  sentence,  becaiise  hp  had  not  heard  all  that* both 
parties  could  say  for  themselves  ^ 

Then  the  magistrate  proposed  the  cau4^  to  tb^  jwigesi  and  gave 
them  power  to  determine  it,  the  dpipg  which  th^  called  tUsiyttf 
Y«r  3<W  u$  T«  ittutri^ifVf  the  cau«p  itsf^lf  ^»n  d^^y^yif^Hf  and  the  per- 
son that  entered  it  Eimyttyivf.  For,  ^y  the  laws  of  Athens,  there 
were  certain  causes  brought  before  several  of  the  magistrates  who 
had  no  power  to  determine  the^i  by  s^  fiv^l  decision,  but  were 
only  to  examine  into  the  mattef,  and,  if  i^  defetfved  to  be  beard  in 
the  court,  refer  it  to  the  cpgnU^nce  of  judges  apfioiiited  for 
that  purpo^,  upon  a  day  fixed  by  himself;  and  this  is  what  tb^ 

called  *HytfA*um  }iK«f4|iMf. 

Then  the  tadictment  was  read  by  the  public  crier,  ii>  which 
were  contaiped  the  reasons  of  die  accMsalipn,  with  a»  accowK  of 
the  inJMry  said  to  bfi  reiqeived,  the  maqner  also  of  it,  and  the  da- 
mage suffered  by  the  plaintiff;  the  heads  of  which  the  judges  took 

in  writing^* 

If  the  person  accused  did  not  make  hb  appearafice,  sentence 

was  given  against  him,  without  any  farther  trouble ;  anc^  this  thcgr 

called  '£(  f^ijpiK  »#T«2<MHjifF«i  and  i^ii^fy  if^trtUftMu    But  if,  in  the 

space  of  ten  days,  he  came  and  presented  himseV^  proving  that  he 

t  PoUiix,  Aiistoph.  SehoL  in  VcspM.       ^  AiJitophan.  cjiifq.  MwK  Vetp. 
Harpocration,  Suidaa.  ^  Demoftfi, 

"  PoUui,  lib.  TUJ.  caiNia 
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had  been  detained  by  sickness,  or  any  other  estraOrdkiaiy  and  an- 
.  avoidable  necessity,  the  former  sentence  was  disannulled ;  and  there- . 
fore  this  proceeding  they  called  Akn  fth  uau.   Then  the  trial  ivas  to 
be  brought  on  afresh,  within  the  space  of  two  months,  by  the  de- . 
fendaut,  and  this  they  called  Arr/xngif,  and  the  doing  it  mftixm^uw 
ikny,  but,  if  he  neglected  to  hare  the  cause  decided  in  that  time,, 
the  former  sentence  was  to  stand  good,  and  be  put  in  execution 
upon  him  *.    And  hence  appears  the  reason  for  which  they  were 
always  obliged  to  insert  the  name  of  the  person  who  was  witness 
to  the  citation  of  the  criminal.     But  if  any  man  falsely  pretended 
that  his  adversary  was  legally  cited,  and  could  not  produce  any 
3tAifr«(f;,  who  were  present  at  the  citation,  he  was  prosecuted  by  an 
action  termed  y(«f  ^  '^vi^xnrtfttf  ^. 

Before  the  trial  began,  both  parties  were  obliged  to  deposit  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  which  they  called  n^vrantx,  into  the  hands 
of  the  magistrate  that  entered  their  cause  into  the  court,  who,  upon 
failure  of  the  payment,  immediately  expunged  the  cause  out  of 
the  roll.  If  the  cause  in  debate  was  concerning  the  value  of  an 
hundred  drachms,  or  upwards,  to  a  thousand,  they  deposited  three 
drachms ;  if  its  value  was  more  than  a  thousand,  and  not  above 
ten  thousand,  they  deposited  thirty,  which,  after  the  decision  of 
the  cause,  were  divided  among  the  judges ;  and  the  person  that 
was  cast,  was  obliged,  beside  the  payment  of  other  charges,  to  re- 
store the  money  to  his  adversary  ■• 

UufmtbmrmS9)iiif  was  a  sum  of  money  deposited  by  those  that  sued 
the  commonwealth  for  confiscated  goods,  or  any  others  that  were 
churned  by  the  public  exchequer,  or  by  private  persons  for  the 
inheritances  of  heiresses ;  the  former  deposited  the  fifth,  the  latter 
the  tenth  part  of  the  estates  contended  for  • 

]l«^«r«»f,  was  a  drachm  deposited  in  law-suits  about  small  and 
private  matters,  which  were  decided  by  the  AuurwrmK 

EinAi^Uy  was  a  fine  laid  upon  those  that  could  not  prove  the 
indictment  they  had  brought  against  their  adversaries ;  so  called, 
because  they  were  obliged  to  pay  the  sixth  part  of  the  value  of  the 
thing  they  contended  for,  from  iUxif,  besause  out  of  every  drachm 
they  deppsited  one  obolus,  which  is  the  sixth  part  of  a  drachm  *. 
Some  of  these  sums  were  deposifed  in  all  law-suits,  a  very  few  ex- 
cepted, before  the  trial  could  proceed. 

Then  the  witnesses  were  produced,  aud  if  any  of  them  refused 

'  UlpiaiL  in  DflOiOfth.   Pollux,  lib.        '  Pollux,  Harpocnition. 
fill.  cap.  0.  7  Idem.  *  Idoio.        k  Idem.      ^  Idem. 
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te.n^ilic  Im  appcanuiiDey  he  was  •amoKNied  by  a  seijcant^  whom 
tb^r.icalkd  KAvrif »  and  if  he  aeenied  imwUliiig  to  he  an  evidence^ 
bad  ihree  thingB  furoposed  to  him,  nz.  to  awear^he  fact;  to  abjare 
i^  or  deny  that  he  wm  privy  to  it;  or,  laatty,  to  pay  a  mulct 
of  a  thousand  drachms.  He  that  was  fined  for  refusing  the 
.oath,  or  that  took  it  out  of  fear,  was  said  m»Xnnvu4iti ;  he  that  was 
pvly  suronKMiedy  and  took  it  voluntarUyy  sAnrivir^i^.  The  oath 
was  taken  to  the  aitar,  with  all  the  solemnity  imaginable,  to  which 
end  th^y  erected  altars  in  all  the  courts  of  judicature. 

The  persons  that  gave  evidence  were  to  be  men  of  credit,  free« 
bom^  and  disinterested ;  for  no  man's  oath  was  taken  in  his  own 
cause ;  and  such  as  by  their  ill  behaviour  had  forfeited  their  privi* 
leg^,  apd  were  Stiff  t,  infamous,  were  not  thought  to  deserve  be* 
lief:  the  slaves  were  not  permitted  to  have  any  concern  in  public 
business,  and  therefore  could  not  be  evidences,  except  they  were 
examined  upon  the  rack,  nor  plead  in  any  court  of  justice^.  Ne» 
vertheless,  the  testimony  of  the  fuut»*i  and  #)nAivli(af,  sofourners 
wad  freed  men,  seems  to  have  been  received  in  all  cases,  except 
the  iufftMiTv^iMf  in  the  actions  called  t^w^$vtutiu  iitm,  as  the  gram* 
marians  inform  us  from  Hyperides. 

There  were  two  sorts  of  evidences  ;  the  first  of  which  they  call^ 
ed  Mjc^v^ms  when  the  person  that  swore  was  an  eye«witness  of  the 
fact.  The  other,  fix^^Tv^iW^when  the  juror  received  what  he  tcetifiifc 
ed  from  another  person  that  had  been  an  eye*witness  of  it,  but  was  at 
thb  time  either  dead,  or  in  a  foreign  country,  or  detained  by  sick- 
ness, or  hindered  by  some  other  unavoidable  accident  from  making 
his  appearatice ;  for,  except  in  such  cases,  the  allegations  of  ab« 
sent  persons  were  never  taken  for  lawful  evidence  '.  The  witnesses 
were  required  by  the  laws  to  deliver  their  testimony  in  writing; 
whereby  it  became  impossible  to  recede  from-  what  they  had  once 
sworn,  and  such  as  had  borne  false  witness  were  convicted  with 
less  difficulty.     But  the  tablets  of  those  witnesses,  who,  upon  a 
citation  before  given,  came  from  home  with  an  intention  to  giv« 
their  testimonies,  were  different  from  the  tables  of  such  as  casu- 
ally came  into  the  court ;  the  latter  being  only  Composed  of  war, 
and  ordered  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  the  witness  opportunity  to 
make  such  alterations  in  the  matter  of  his  evidence,  ^  aflerwaids^ 
npon  better  consideration,  appeared  to  be  necessary  '. 

When  the  witaesses  were  sworn,  the  plaintiff  being  placed  upon 

<^  Pollux,  Harpocratkw.     »  «  Haipocrat.  Pollux. 

A  Vide  Pctitum  de  Leg.  Attkii^  '  Pollux*  Harpocntion. 
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the  left  hand  of  die  trtbuMl,  and  die  defeodut  npw  tke^i^^, 
bodi  of  dwm  spoke  set.  orationB  in  their  owd  bdielf.  IWse  were^ 
for  the  most  party  eooiposed  by  some  of  the  orators,  wUtb  cnsMtt 
maa^rst  introduced  by  Antiphon  a  RhamaHsian.^.  SonetimeSiif 
they  desired  it,  the  judges'^^nted  them  :Z9ii>y^9Sy  or  advocates'^  to 
plead  for  diem,  the  doing  which  they  caUed  kwi  fuM  ^mty^f, 
to  plead  for  a  fee,  ^  And  lest  bj.  the  length  of  their  oratioiis  they 
dioiild  weary  the  judges  padsnce^  and  hinder  them  from  proceed*-, 
ing  to  other  bttsiiicss,  they  were  limited  to  a  certain  time,  called 
imf^tfin^nfmn  ifti^h  whidi  was  measured  by  a  KXi>)^>(«,  or  Aoiir- 
glass,  differing  from  oura  in  dns^  that  instead  of  sand,  they  maife 
use  of  water ;  and  to  prei^ent  all  fraud  and  deceit,  diere  was  an 
oiBoer  amxMuted  to  distribute  the  water  equally  to  bodi  sides, 
whom^  from  his.  business,  they  called  Sf  v^i^^  or  E(^' «%»(.  When 
the  glass  was  run  out,  they  were  permitted  to  apeak  no  fitrdier, 
and  therefore  we  find  them  very  oarsful  tiot  to  lose  or  mispend  one 
drop  of  their  water :  and  whilst  the  laws  quoted  by  them  were 
recttkig,  09  if  any  other  busineas  happened  to  intenrene,  they  gave 
order  that  the  gkiss  should  be  stopped  ^.  Yet  if  any  person  had 
made  an  end  of  speaking  before  the  time  allotted  him  was  ex- 
pired, he  was  permitted  to  resign  the  remaining  part  of  his  water 
lo  any  other  that  bad  occasion ;  and  this  is  meant  by  the  orator, 
wheu  he  saidi,  rm  SHnri  rf  IfMl  A(iAfrr«>  let  hfm  speak  till  what  re- 
mains  of,  my  tmter  be  run  otU, 

Wlien  both  parties  had  made  an  end  of  speaking,  die  public 
crier,  by  the  command  of  die  magistrate  diat  presided  in  the  court, 
ordered  the  judges  to  bring  in  their  verdict ;  and  in  such  cases,  as 
the  laws  had  made  provision,  and  appointed  penalties  for,  (which 
weceoHled  A^Sftt  mift^r^iy)  »  single  verdict,  whereby  the  person 
was  declared  guilty,  or  not  guilty,  was  suificieut;  but  in  those 
caaes  that  die  laws  were  silent  in,  (which  diey  called  Aytim  n^ura/,) 
a  second  sentence  was  required,  if  the  accused  person  was  brought 
an  giulty,  to  determine  what  pumshment  was  due  to  his  offeUce'. 
And  here,  before  tbey  proceeded  to  give  sentence,  die  condemned 
person  was  asked  what  (himage  he  thought  his  adversary  had  re- 
ctvseA  fen  him,  and  what  recompense  he  ought  in  justice  to 
inake  himif  Aud  the  plaintiff's  aceounir,  which,  together  with  the 
indictment  he  had  delivered  in  before,  was  taken  into  consideration ; 

'   SlAr!«tOfet  Fh)blei2i.  j  Harpocration. 

h  Idem  Rhetor,  lib.  i.  cafk  ZZ*  ^  I>eiiMwUi.«k 

1  Clemens  Alezaodrin,  1  Q^iypcmiQo. 
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ml.  tken  Ihi  qbowMlMiois  on  botk  aides  bung  dolf  vrnf^bioi, 
ik^  decictoy  •entcBee  was  given.  ScnKtimes  iIm  judges  United 
the^pttvnhnent  in  criminal,  as  well  as  civil  causes,  where  the  kiwa 
were  silent.  This  biq^pened  in  the  caseof  Socrates,  ^  who,  to  ap^ 
fiy  the  woids  of  Cioero  ^f  was  not  only  condemned  by  the  first 
sentmce  of  Ike  judges,  wfakh  delenniaed  whedier  the  criniinal 
idumUihe  condemned  or  atquilted,  but  by  that  also  which  the 
km  obliged  thnm  Mo  pronounce  afterwanb.  For  at  AAens,  when 
ibe  dime  was  not  Capital,  die  judges  wei«  Empowered  to  value 
the  offence :  and  it  was  inquired  of  the  crimtnal,  to  what  vatoo 
h^Jthought  his  offianiv  amounljed.  Wfaioh  question  being  propos- 
ed to.Socml»s,  he  replied,  that  he  had  mmted  very  great  honours 
md  remard^  and  to  have  a  daily  maintmiance  in  the  Ptykmemn  ; 
which  the  Grecians  accounted  one  of  the- highest  bonoiirs.  By. 
which  answer,  the  judgts  were  incensed  to  sudi  a  degree,  that  diey 
oondemtal  that  most  innocent  man  to  death.' 
r  The  most  ancient)  vmf  of  giving  sentence  was  by  bk^k  and 
mkite  aaa  ehells,.  ealttd  Xsi^^mt ;  or  pebbles,  called  ^9^m.  Ovid 
has  taken  no«ioc  olt  this  custom-; 

Mfi  etui  eniiguiSf  nheit  airitgne  LapSRU, 
His  damnure.  reot,  UlU  aUolvere  cuipa  "• 

Black  an4  white  stones  weie  iu*d  ia  ages  putt 

These  to  acquit  the  prisoner,  those  to'  cast  a.  fL 

After  them,  g^cwivx^t,  which  were  pellets  of  brass,  came  iuto  use ; 
which,  when  laid  aside,  tcimfut,  or  beans,  succeeded  :  they  were  of 
two  sorts,  white  and  black  j  the  white  were  whole,  and  were  made 
use  of  to  absolve;  the  black  were  bored  through,  and  were  the  in- 
struments of  condemnation  ^. 

Hence  it  is,  that  in  Aristophanes  *^,  judges  that  lived  upon  the 
gifts  they  received  for  doing  justice,  are  called  Kv»fMr^Sytij  eaters 
of  beans,  and  Xtvitii  ^^$9,  is  a  proverb  not  much  different  from  «ig 
v(«fi«,  or  Amalthea  capra,  being  usually  applied  to  things  that 
bring  in  large  gains,  and  are  a  maintenance  to  their  masters  ^. 

Tliese  beans  the  judges  took  from  the  altar ;  and  two  urns,  which 
they  called  K«}«i^  or  K«A<r»««,  being  placed,  they  cast  in  their  beans 
through  a  little  tunnel  called  Kn^f,  holding  them  only  with  three 
fingers,  viz.  the  fore  finger,  middle,  and  thumb,  that  it  might  be 
impossible  for  them  to  cast  m  above  one  at  a  tune.    The  rest  of 

»  De  Qvstere,  Ub.  i.         .  P  ]£^u 

°  Metam.  lib.  xy.  ^  HesychiuSyEusthatliius,  Iliad*  y»p* 

.0  Pottax«  H«^Uf»  HwoonaiQHb  .6S4.sdi«.  SasiL 
Aristoph.  Schol.  Kan.  et  Vesp.  &c. 
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their  customary  rites  are  somevriiat  the  same  with  those  I  faayt 
already  described  in  the  judgments  of  the  coait-of  areopiq[iis,  ex* 
cept  that  in  private  causes  there  were  four  urns  placed  in  the  cour^ 
as  Sigonius  has  observed  out  of  Demosthenes'. 

But  tbis»  perhaps^  was  occasioned  by  the  number  of  die  per* 
sons  concerned  in  the  trial ;  for  if  there  were  more  than  twocom* 
petitors  that  laid  claim  to  an  estate,  each  of  them  had  a  distinct 
unit  ioto  which  those  that  passed  sentence  on  his  side  wei«  to  cast 
their  beans,  and  he  that  had  the  greatest  number  obtained  the  vio- 
toiy,  which  Sigonius  seems  not  to  have  observed* 
.  Wheu  all  hud  given  over  voting,  lest  any  man  ont  of  favour 
should  suspend  tus  suffrage,  the  crier  made  proclamation  in 
manner :  J&7  ^rti  «4^>im>  itntiUim''  If  (here  be  any  that  has 
given  hi*  voice,  lei  him  now  arise  and  give  it. 

Then  the  urns  were  opened,  and  the  suffrages  numbered  in  pre- 
sence of  the  magistrate,  who  stood  with  a  rod  in  his  hand,  which 
he  laid  over  the  beans  as  they  were  numbefed*  lest  any  person 
should  through  treachery  or  mistake  omit  any  of  them,  or  count 
the  same  twice.  If  the  number  of  the  black  beans  were  greatest 
he  pronounced  die  person  guilty,  and  as  a  mark  to  denote  his  con- 
demnation, drew  a  long  line,  whence  Stirmw  rifiui  futtt^Af^  in  the  co- 
median, signifies  to  condetnn  all ;  on  the  contrary,  he  drew  a  short 
line,  in  token  of  absolution,  if  the  white  beans  exceeded,  or  only 
equalled  the  number  of  the  black*;  for  such  was  the  clemency  of 
the  Athenian  laws,  that  when  the  case  seemed  equally  disputable 
on  both  sides,  the  severe  and  rigorous  commands  of  justice  gave 
place  to  tlie  milder  laws  of  mercy  and  compassion ;  and  this  rule 
seems  to  have  been  constantly  observed  in  all  the  courts  of  Athens, 
Euripides,  to  omit  a  great  many  otherS|  has  mentioned  this  cus- 
tom in  several  places ; 

Wat  ^  r  l»r«(irri  ^  ^«»«ff  l/»jr 

Kai  ru^i  X««4rtrf  SSi  ^fut  nAtrir*, 
NMf 9  'Utu§  ^r4^M#i  ifh  fipynr  mA  <• 

There  thou  niut  meke  appeal ;  tfait  bloody  dee4 

Be  there  decided :  from  die  doom  of  blood 

Absolv'd,  the  equal  number  of  the  tbdls 

ShaU  save  thee  that  thou  die  not ;  for  the  blane 

Apollo  on  himielf  will  chaige,  wboee  voice 

Ordaiu'd  thy  mother*!  death :  in  iuture  times 

Xbif  law  for  ever  ahall  be  ratified 

That  votes  in  equal  number  shall  abeolve.  votiaa. 

'  Ont.  in  ttacart.    >  Aiistofifa.  ^usq.  Scfari.  Ssa.  <t  Veip.     >  Eltcira,  v.  17$$,  , 
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And  i^n  to  tbe  same  pur poie  in  another  tragedy ; 

Kf  ivAT*,  0(tr«t  ^  *ifM0'/A  ut  ravri  yt 


ywi  with  eq«al  mffrigM  I  firMd,  >•  ^« 

When  justice  ample  vengeaoce  had  decreed, 

And  once  before,  when  we  debating  sate 

At  Areopi«U8  on  your  dubious  fata^ 

And  there  Qie  dooming  sentence  must  have  pass'dr 

Had  I  not  you  with  equal  loss  raleaaM : 

On  this  account  shall  after  ag«s  save 

Such  criminals,  as  equal  voices  have.  &  h. 

The  plaintiff  was  called  A<«x«ir'j  the  whole  suit  A/a>^«(  j  and  tlie 
defendant  Ofvy«y.  The  indictment  before  conviction  was  named 
AlrUi  after  conviction^  ^£Acy;^0;;  and  after  condemnation,  A^iUnftm. 
All  the  time  the  cause  was  in  suspence  and  undetermined,  it  was 
exposed  to  public  view,  being  engraved  in  a  tablet,  together  with 
the  name  of  the  person  accused,  and  hung  up  at  the  statue  of  the 
heroes,  sumamed  t^ravvfuif  than  whicli  there  was  not  a  more  pub- 
lic place  in  the  whole  city ;  this  they  called  £K»f7o-^«  ^,  and  it  seema 
to  have  been  done  with  a  design  that  all  persons  who  could  give 
any  information  to  the  court,  having  sufficient  notice  of  the  lrial| 
should  come  and  present  themselves. 

If  tbe  convicted  person  was  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  he  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  "Bv}fx«,  to  receive  the  punishment 
due  to  his  offence  :  but  if  a  pecuniary  mulct  was  laid  lipon  him^ 
the  TtLfAUt  TV  0iy  took  care  to  see  it  paid  ;  but  in  case  bis  estate 
was  not  able  to  make  payment,  they  confined  him  to  perpetual  im* 
prisoument  ^. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  plaintiff  had  accused  his  adversary  un- 
justly, and  produced  false  evidence  against  him,  he  was  in  some 
places  obliged  to  undergo  the  pumshment  due  by  law  to  the  crime, 
of  which  he  had  falsely  accused  an  innocent  person ;  but  at  Athens 
had  only  a  fine  laid  upon  him.  And  both  the  villain  that  had  for- 
sworn himself,  and  he  that  suborned  him,  were  severely  prosecut- 
ed ;  the  former  by  an  action  of  ?iriv}«^4^rv(/#>  the  latter  of  JSJufrtxr 
wW.  Of  diese,  and  the  punishoient  due  to  such  offenders,  I  shall 
speak  farther  in  another  place. 

When  the  trials  were  over,  the  judges  went  to  Lycus's  temple, 
where  they  retanted  their  YtLiit,  staffs  or  sceptres,  which  were 
ensigns  of  their  office,  and  received  from  certain  officers  called 

u  Iphigenia  Tauricaf  t.  1469.  ^  Demosthen.  Androtitn.  CorneL 

V  Demosthen.  ejusq.  BcftoL  in  Mcdiaiu      Nqp.  Miltiadet 


jn^xtm^mi,  a  piece  of  tnoeky  for  their  service,  whkh  at  the  liral. 
was  only  one  oboliis ;  afterwards  it  was  increased  to  two>  then  to 
three,  and  at  length  to  a  drachm^  which  was  six  oboliy  as  we  have 
before  observed  from  the  scholiast  npoa  Aristophanes  ^.  And  though 
these  rewards  may  seem  trifling  and  inconsiderable  expences,  yet 
the  troublesome  temper  of  die  Athenians,  and  tfaeir  nice  exaction 
of  every  little  duty,  or  privilege,  occasioned  so  great  a  number  of 
law- suits,  that  the  frequent,  payment  of  these  small  sums  by  degrees 
so  exhausted  the  exchequer,  that  tliey  became  a  burden  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  are  particularly  reflected  upon  by  Aristo- 
phanes ^,  who  takes  occasion  everywhere  to  pdicute  this  Htigioua 
humour,  M'hich  was  then  grown  to  such  a  liefght,  that  every  cor- 
ner of  the  streets  was  pestered  with  swarms  of  turbulent  rascals, 
th^t  made  it  their  business  to  pick  up  stories,  and  catch  at  every 
occasion  to  accuse  persons  of  credit  and  reputation :  these  they 
called  Xv»«^«fr«f,  which  word  sometimes  signifies yir/se  wit?iesses, 
but  is  more  properly  taken  for  what  we  call  common  barrelorSy  be- 
ing derived  ««-•  rv  ^-wm  ^mmffjrom  indictitig  persons  that  exported 
Jigs ;  for  amongst  the  primitive  Athenians,  when  the  use  of  that 
fruit  was  first  found  out,  or  in  the  time  of  a  dearth,  when  all  sorts 
of  provision  were  exceeding  scarce,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  figs 
should  be  exported  out  of  Attica ;  and  this  law  not  being  actually 
repealed.  When  a  plentiful  harvest  had  rendered  it  useless,  by  tak- 
ing awfiy  its  reason,  gave  occasion  to  ill-natured  and  malicious 
men,  to  accuse  all  persons  they  caught  transgressing  the  letter  of 
it ;  and  from  them  all  busy  informers  have  ever  since  been  brand- 
ed with  the  name  of  sycophants  '.  Others  will  have  the  stealing 
of  figs  to  have  been  prohibited  by  a  particular  law^  and  that  thence 
informations  grew  so  numerous,  that  all  vexatious  informers  were 
afterwards  termed  sycophonts. 


CHAP.  xxn. 

Of  the  Tio-orx^ttMfrx  dfkd  Ltmtrttkii 

__  .1  •   ■ 

\Ji  r%trffd^mK*frm^  were  forty  men  that  went  their  cvcuits  rOand  the 
several  boroughs,  and  had  cognizance  of  all  controversies  about 

»•  Ran.  Vesp,  item  fiuidas,  Pollux,  Hcayduiu. 

T  Ran.  pag.  28a  edit.  ^mil.  Porti,  et  Scbdisit  Ibid. 

*  Suidas,  Aristoph.  Schol.  Pluto,  Equic.  &c.  * 
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money,  when  the  sum  exceeded  not  ten  drachms ;  also,  as  De- 
mosthenes reports*,  had  actions  of  assault  and  battery  brought  to 
their  hearing.  Pollux  tells  us,  that  at  their  first  institution,  they 
were  no  more  than  thirty  in  number  ;  but  Hesychius  reports)  the 
magistrates  or  judges  called  Oi  T^iiix«irr«,  were  those  that  amerced 
the  people  for  absenting  themselves  from  the  public  assemblies. 
Auctmrttty  or  arbitratorsj  were  of  two  sorts. 

1.  KXnpf^r^i,  were  forty-four  men  in  each  tribe,  above  the  age  of 
sixty,  as  Pollux,  or  fifty,  as  Suidas  reports,  drawn  by  lots/ to  de- 
termine controversies  in  their  own  tribe  about  money,  when  the 
sAm  was  above  ten  drachms.  Their  sentence  was  not  final ;  so 
that  if  either  of  the  contesting  parties  thought  himself  injured  by 
it,  he  might  appeal  to  the  superior  courts  of  justice  b.  At  their 
first  institution,  all  causes  whatsoever  that  exceeded  ten  drachms 
were  heard  by  them,  before  they  could  be  received  into  the  other 
courts  c.  They  passed  sentence  without  obliging  themselves  by 
any  oath,  but  in  other  things  acted  in  the  same  nuinner  with  the 
rest  of  the  judges ;  they  received  a  drachm  of  the  plaintiff,  which 
was  called  nec^dfturn  or  }!*>#«?,  and  another  of  the  defendant  when 
they  administered  the  oath  to  him,  which  was  termed  itmffA*TU. 
And  in  case  the  parties  did  not  appear  at  the  app<Mnted  time  and 
place,  they  staid  expecting  till  the  evening,  and  Aen  determined 
the  cause  in  favour  of  the  party  there  present  Their  office  con- 
tinued a  whole  year,  at  the  end  of  which  they  gave  up  their  ac- 
counts ;  and  if  they  were  proved  to  have  refused  to  give  judgment, 
or  to  have  been  corrupted  •^,  they  were  punished  with  (i4r/^iW) 
infamy.  Under  them  were  certain  oflScers  called  Ei<r«y*»yMV,  whose 
business  it  was  fi^«yii»  tki  JiW^j,  to  receive  the  complaints  that  fell 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Ai*«niwi,  and  enter  them  into  their 

court*. 

2.  A«»AAi««Tii'eiw,  or  «iT  wriT^^^^f  AM«n»T«;,  or  compromtssartt, 
were  such  as  two  parties  chose  to  determine  any  controversy  be- 
twixt them ;  and  these  the  law  permitted  any  person  to  request, 
but  obliged  him  to  stand  to  whatever  they  determined,  without  any 
farther  appeal;  and  therefore,  as  a  greater  obligation  to  justice, 
they  took  an  oath  that  they  would  give  sentence  without  partialu v  ^ . 

The  determination  of  the  Amirnt^i,  was  called  Ai«/t*,  and  inn^^^ny 
and  to  refer  any  thing  to  them,  iUn^f  Imr^v^**  *• 

•  Omt  in  PaDt«oet  .  '  J?^"«*hen.et  Ulpian. Meaian  Pe- 
b  Dcmosthen.  Orat.  io  Apkfljjum.         tit.  Misc.  Jib.  v,,,.  roUut. 

•  Pollux.  Ulpian.  '  Demosthen  «  ^oMut. 

Vol.1.  K. 
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CHAP.  XXIIL 

Cfthe  Public  JudgmentBy  Actiom^  i^c. 

The  Atbeuian  judgments  were  of  two  sorts,  infMruuti  and  Ihttrtxea, 
public  and  private :  the  former  were  about  such  crimes  as  tended 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  state,  and  these  actions  were  called  K^mfog/** ; 
the  latter  comprehended  all  controversies  that  happened  between 
private  persons,  and  were  called  A/x«<  K  Nor  did  they  only  differ 
as  to  their  matter,  but  in  their  process  and  management,  and  par- 
ticularly in  this,  that  in  private  actions  no  man  could  prosecute 
the  offender,  beside  the  party  injured,  or  some  of  his  near  relations ; 
whereas  in  the  public,  the  laws  encouraged  all  the  citizens  to  re- 
venge the  public  wrong,  by  bringing  the  criminal    to  condign 

punishment  ^ 

The  public  judgments  were  these : 

1.  Tptt^n,  was  an  action  laid  upon  such  as  had  been  guilty  of 
any  of  the  following  crimes  :  J 

«dV0(,  murder. 

T^HVf*^  s»  ^^•^•Mf,  a  wound  given  out  of  malice. 

n^vMuiy  firing  the  city. 

^ei^ftttMf,  poison. 

Bixtwn,  a  conspiracy  against  any  person's  life ;  or  the  crime  of 
the  cityrtreasurers,  that  entered  into  the  public  debt-book  persons 
not  indebted  to  the  city  ^ :  wherein  it  differs  from  invhyf^tt^ii, 
whereby  the  treasurers  charged  men  with  debts  which  were  already 

discharged '. 

'l«{««-vAiW,  sacrilege. 

AMuttf  impiety. 

!!{•}•«■/«,  treason. 

*Er«u^nrif,  fornication. 

M««xuWy  whoredom ;  this  was  punished  with  a  mukt  "• 

A7«/»i«'9  celibacy. 

Af(«W«,  refusing  to  serve  iu  the  wars.  They  who  were  convict- 
ed  of  tliis  crime  were  punished  with  (ittfu*)  infamy. 

Auvr^drfv,  desertion  of  the  army.  This  drew  only  a  fine  on 
the  criminal ''. 

h  IsocrstM.  ^  Harpocrat, 

i  Flutarchus,  Solone.  >  Suidaa,  v.  ^I^it^t  lyy^fitf. 

J  Pollux,  lib.  viil.  cap.  6.  Sigonitts       ^  Tbucyd.  Scholiastes,  lib.  ▼!. 
dc  Eep.  Allien.  ^  Thu^djdis  Schaliiit€W|  loco  citato^ 
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Au^^tiiut,  desertion  of  a  man's 'Station,  as  wben  any  person  re- 
Aised  to  serve  on  foot,  and  listed  himself  among  the  horsemen, 
which  by  Soloii's  laws  was  esteemed  as  great  a  crime  as  a  total  de* 
sertion  of  the  army. 

AuxU,  cowardice.     The  convicted  were  punished  with  infamy. 

Ai<9r»v«vTMy,  desertion  of  th^  fleet*  The  punishment  ^'as  only  a  fine. 

Af»vftm^t6tf  refusing  to  serve  in  the  fleet.  The  punishment  was 
(artfiU)  infamy. 

T«  fiipcti  rh  atnfiietf  losing  a  man's  shield*  This  was  likewise 
punished  with  infamy. 

iriuityf^0t^n,  \)^v3«y^«^vy  or  ^viiif  iyf^tt^Hi  ^&9  the  Crime  of  those 
that  falsely  charged  others,  and  sued  them  for  public  debts,  which 
Harpocration  calls  irtvi»iiXnrtm'  but  this  seems  rather  to  have  been 
an  action  for  false  arrests,  according  to  Pollux.  The  punishment 
was  only  a  mulct. 

£vjM^«»yr/«,  barretry  or  frivolous  accusation.  This  was  punished 
also  with  a  mulct*  It  difi\!)red  from  ^u^^fu^^rv^U,  or  false  witness, 
the  third  act  whereof  was  punished  with  («ri^<W)  infamy. 

Am^m  or  i^^thxim,  taking  bribes  to  manage  any  public  aflkir,  or 
pervert  justice ;  it  was  not  thought  enough  to  punish  the  receiver, 
but  the  person  also  that  offered  bribes  was  prosecuted,  and  the  ac* 
tion  against  him  called  Ai««^jk«(.  The  same  action  in  causes  about 
freedom  of  the  city,  was  by  a  peculiar  name  termed  A^^oScy/*.  All 
who  bad  been  guilty  of  receiving  bribes  were  fined  in  ten  times  the 
value  of  what  they  had  gained,  and  punishttd  with  the  highest  de- 
gree of  («Ti^W)  infamy.  But  if  the  accuser  could  not  prevail  with 
a  fifth  part  of  the  judges  to  credit  his  information,  he  was  fined  a 
thousand  drachma  and  underwent  the  lowest  d^ee  of  {jkrtfuu)  in- 
famy. 

**^^^if  beating  a  freeman,  or  binding  him  as  they  used  to  do  slaves. 

Ay(«f  M*t  erasing  a  name  out  of  the  public  debt- book  before  the 
«lebt  was  discharged. 

^Ay(«^«9  ^MAA^y,  digging  a  mine  without  acquainting  the  public 
officers ;  for  before  any  person  could  dig  a  mine,  he  was  obliged 
to  inform  certain  officers,  appointed  by  the  people,  of  his  design, 
to  the  end  that  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  metal  might  be  re- 
served for  the  public  use. 

AA^MP,  was  against  magistrates  that  had  neglected  to  give  up 
their  accounts. 

n«^f«^y  y{«^,  against  such  as,  in  proposing  a  new  law,  acted 
contrary  to  the  old  and  established  laws. 
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^vivm,  was  against  magistrates,  ambassadors,  or  othei*  officers 
that  had  misemployed  the  public  money,  or  committed  any  other 
offence  in  the  discharge  of  their  several  trusts.  That  against  am- 
bassadors was  sometimes,  by  a  peculiar  name,  called  itm^mw^wiuM* 

AMbf^ffv/ii,  was  a  probation  of  the  magistrates,  and  persons  em- 
ployed in  public  business. 

U^fCtAv,  was  an  action  against  persons  disaffected  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  such  as  imposed  upon  the  people  ;  against  sycophants, 
and  such  as  at  the  celebration  of  any  festival  had  (faused  an  up- 
roar, or  committed  any  thing  indecent  and  unsuitable  to  the  so- 
lemnity. 

Awry^a^n,  was  when  any  person,  being  sued  for  debts  said  to  be 
due  to  the  public,  pleaded  that  they  were  falsely  charged  upon 
him,  withal  producing  all  the  money  he  was  possessed  of,  and  de- 
claring by  what  means  it  came  into  his  hands.  Suidas  adds,  that 
Aw^y^A^n  is  sometimes  taken  for  an  action  against  such  as  neither 
paid  the  fines  laid  upon  them,  before  the  ninth  prytanea  following 
their  sentence,  nor  were  able  to  give  sufficient  security  to  the  city* 

Awi^arnf  was  sometimes  the  same  with  Ax^y^it^n,  as  we  learn 
from  Suidas ;  but  was  also  usually  taken  for  the  account  of  estates 
given  at  the  exchange  of  them  for  the  avoiding  of  public  employ-^ 
ment.  For,  when  any  man  would  excuse  himself  from  any  trou- 
blesome and  chargeable  trust,  by  casting  it  upon  auotlier  richer 
than  himself,  the  person  produced  by  him  had  power  to  challenge 
him  to  make  an  exchange  of  estates,  and  thereby  compel  him  to 
undergo  the  office  be  had  before  refused. 

2.  ^«Vk,  was  commonly  taken  for  the  discovery  of  any  hidden 
and  concealed  injury,  but  more  peculiarly  signified  an  action  laid 
against  such  as  exported  com  out  of  Attica,  embezzled  the  public 
revenues,  and  converted  them  to  their  own  private  use,  or  appro*^ 
priated  to  themselves  any  of  the  lands  or  other  things  that  of  right 
belonged  to  the  commonwealth.  It  is  sometimes  taken  for  an  ac- 
tion against  those  that  were  guardians  to  orphans,  and  eitlier 
wholly  neglected  to  provide  tenants  for  their  houses  and  lands,  or 
let  them  at  too  easy  a  rate. 

3.  "£>}i<{<f,  was  against  such  as  committed  any  action,  or  afiSsct- 
ed  any  place  of  which  they  were  incapable  by  law ;  as  when  a 
p^son  disfranchised,  or  indebted  to  the  public,  sued  for  offices  in 
the  state,  or  took  upon  him  to  determine  controversies  in  a  judicial 
way :  also  against  those  that  confessed  the  crime  laid  to  their 
charge,  without  standing  the  trial. 
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4.  Axttfmyn,  was  the  carrying  of  a  criminal  taken  in  tbe  fact  to 
the  magistrate.  If  the  accuser  was  not  able  to  bring  him  to  the 
magistrate,  it  was  usual  to  take  the  magistrate  along  with  him  to 
the  house  where  the  criminal  lay  concealed,  or  defended  himself; 
and  this  diey  called  £^ysM«4,  and  the  action  E^iynrtg. 

5.  Afi^dXi'^uf,  or  Ati^oXw^M,  was  an  action  against  such  as  pro- 
tected persons  guilty  of  murder,  by  which  the  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased were  empowered  to  seize  three  men  in  the  city  or  house, 
whither  the  malefactor  had  fled,  till  he  were  either  surrendered,  or 
satisfaction  made  some  other  way  for  the  murder. 

6.  £}0-«yffA/«,  was  of  three  sorts ;  the  first  was  about  great  and 
public  oiFences,  whereby  the  state  was  brought  into  danger.  Such 
actions  were  not  referred  to  any  court  of  justice,  but  immediately 
brought  before  the  senate  of  five  hundred,  or  the  popular  assembly, 
before  whom  it  was  introduced  by  the  thesmotheiae  at  the  first  con- 
vention in  the  Prytanca,  where  the  delinquent  was  severely  pu- 
nished, but  the  plaintiff  underwent  no  danger,  although  he  could 
not  prove  hb  indictment,  except  he  failed  of  having  the  fifth  part 
of  the  suffrages,  and  then  he  was  fined  a  thousand  drachms.  The 
second  sort  of  £/r«yff  a/«,  was  an  action  of  Kc£««(rK,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  in  another  place ;  it  was  brought  before  the  archon,  to  whom 
tbe  plaintiff  gave  in  his  accusation,  but  was  not  liable  to  have  any 
fine  laid  upon  him,  though  sentence  was  given  against  him.  Hie 
third  was  an  action  against  the  Aimmrttl,  preferred  by  persons  that 
thought  themselves  unjustly  dealt  with  by  them,  who  ran  tbe  hazard 
of  being  disfranchised,  and  forfeiting  their  freedom,  if  they  were 
not  able  to  make  good  their  accusation.  Indeed,  in  all  the  fore- 
mentioned  accusations,  the  £io-«yfiAf«M  only  excepted,  this  penalty, 
together  with  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachms,  was  inflicted  upon  the 
plainUff,  if  he  had  not  the  fifth  part  of  the  suffirages* 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Of  the  Private  Judgments,  ActionSy  &c. 

JVaikiot  iU^y  an  action  ««r«  r«v  iwrnm  iiMUvtmfy  against  such  as 
had  done  any  sort  of  injury.  A  fine  was  laid  on  the  dehnquent, 
which  was  to  be  doubled,  if  not  paid  within  the  ninth  Prytanea^^. 


Etymologic!  Auctor. 
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K»Ti}y#^<W  iU^y  was  an  action  of  slander^  by  which  the  criminai 
was  fined  five  hundred  drachms. 

Al)u»^  )/«f);  was  an  action  of  battery^  in  which  case  there  was  no 
set  penalty  inflicted  by  the  laws,  but  the  judges  took  an  account  of 
the  damages  suffered  b>  the  plaintiff,  and  compelled  the  delinquent 
to  make  sufticient  retribution. 

BtM^v,  or  B/«(  iixiif  was  an  action  against  such  as  ravished  wo- 
men,  or  had  used  violence  towards  any  man's  person. 

B^tiSm  iixn,.  was  an  action  of  trespass,  being  against  those  that 
bad  endangered  another  man's  estate,  lands,  houses,  clothes,  Sec. 

fimcmn«$  iUnj  v^«^9,  or  ummy[%>4»^  was  an  action  entered  by  heir- 
esses against  their  husbands,  by  parents  against  their  children,  and 
orphans  against  their  guardians,  when  they  were  ill  used  or  injur- 
ed by  them. 

A^^irtfi.inii  )<««,  was  an  action  of  divorce,  when  the  husband  had 
put  away  his  wife.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  woman  fled  from 
her  husband,  the  action  was  called  AvXu^^^w^  Hxn* 

KA«9r«$  )/«!},  M'as  against  thieves.  Demosthenes  ^  reports,  that  if 
any  man  had  stolen  above  fifty  drachms  in  the  day  time>  he  was 
to  be  indicted  at  the  tribunal  of  the  eleven.  But  if  any  theft  waa 
committed  in  the  night,  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  criminal,  if  he 
was  caught  in  the  fact,  or  to  pursue  him,  and  if  he  made  any  re- 
sistance, to  M*ound  him,  and  so  haul  him  to  the  eleven ;  and  this 
action  was  termed  Isroyivyv.  He  was  not  permitted  to  give  security 
for  restitution,  but  suffered  death.  If  any  person  surreptitiously 
ppnveyed  any  thing  of  the  smallest  value  out  of  the  Lyceum,  Aca* 
demy,  Cynosarges,  or  any  of  the  gymnasia,  or  out  pf  havens, 
above  the  value  of  ten  drachms,  he  was  adjudged  to  die.  If  any 
mun  was  convicted  of  theft  from  a  private  person,  he  was  to  make 
retribution  to  the  person  he  had  injured,  by  paying  him  double 
the  value  of  what  he  had  deprived  him  of;  nor  was  this  punish* 
ment  alone  thought  sufficient  to  expiate  his  offence,  but  it  lay  in 
the  judge's  pen  er  to  keep  him  in  bonds  five  days,  and  as  many 
nights,  and  expose  him  in  that  conditiqn  to  the  view  of  all  the 
people.  And  we  are  farther  informed  by  Andocides',  that  («r<^«) 
infamy  was  the  pumshmeqt  of  this  crime. 

n«(«»«T«0ii««(  hxny  was  against  such  as  refused  to  restore  any 
thing  committed  to  their  charge. 

X^i0(  ^i»D,  was  a  suit  between  debtors  and  usurers^ 

Xv^Ct>i«/v  d/xu;  was  an  action  against  those  that  would  not  stand 

«  TimocntM.  '  De  Mysteriis. 
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to  their  contracts  or  bargains.  Not  much  dijOTerent  from  this  was 
Stiy^xvf  iUnf  only  Sv^C«x«i«  are  distinguished  from  Svv^mi  in  this, 
that  these  chiefly  imply  private  contracts  about  the  loan  of  money, 
division  of  inheritances^  and  references  to  the  Amimr»}'  whereas, 
Ae  other  are  extended,  as  well  to  public  negotiations  between 
public  bodies,  as  to  bargains  made  by  private  persons*  Others 
there  are  that  acknowle<^  no  such  difference  betwixt  them. 

Eii  i^mrSf  m^wn  }«»«,  was  an  action  against  such  persons  as 
would  not  consent  to  make  a  division  of  goods  or  estates,  wherein 
other  men  were  sharers  with  them. 

tua^utmvitt^  )/»«,  was  an  action,  lei^t  ;^^iipi^r«rv  9  «t^i  »mfUr0fy  eon' 
ceming  money  or  possessions,  as  it  is  defined  by«  Ulpian ',  and 
seems  to  be  a  term  of  equal  extent  with  ^tft^Miimo'tt^or  »(/«-if,  which 
are  general  names  for  all  law-suits.  But  it  was  sometimes  taken  in 
a  more  limited  sense,  for  the  controversies  of  those,  who  being  ap- 
pointed  to  undergo  some  of  the  public  duties  {xuru^Ut),  excused 
themselves  by  informing  against  others  more  wealthy,  as  has  been 
elsewhere  ^ewn. 

E^thiutai^  iixn,  when  daughters  inherited  the  estates  of  their 
parents,  they  were  obliged  by  law  to  marry  their  nearest  relation. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  this  suit,  which  was  commenced  by  per- 
sons of  the  same  family,  each  of  which  pretended  to  be  more  near- 
ly allied  to  the  heiress  tbau  the  rest.  The  virgin,  about  whom  the 
rdations  contested,  was  called  £«  )iim«,  EwticXn^*^  was  a  daughter, 
that  had  no  brothers  lawfully  b^otten,  and  therefore  inherited  her 
father's  whole  estate.  Eit/ir^»iKH  was  one  that  had  brothers,  and 
shared  the  estate  with  them. 

AftfioQimrH,  was  a  suit  commenced  by  one  that  made  pretensions 
to  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  as  being  his  son  either  by  nature 
or  adoption.    This  term  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  larger  sense. 

n«^«iurrffC«A49  was  an  action  entered  by  the  relations  of  the  d^ 
ceased,  whereby  they  claimed  a  right  to  his  estate,  as  belonging  to 
them  by  reason  of  their  consanguinity,  or  bequeathed  by  will.  It 
was  so  called  mw*  tm  iFrnft^xmrniax/^Wy  because  the  plaintiff  deposit" 
ed  the  tenth  part  of  the  inheritance,  if  the  cause  was  private,  and 
the  fifth,  if  it  was  a  public  estate  he  contended  for ;  this  he  was 
to  forfeit  if  be  could  not  make  his  plea  good. 

Afrty^n,  wad  a  lawfsuit  about  kindred,  whereby  any  person 
claimed  a  relation  to  such  or  such  a  family,  and  therefore  it  seems 
to  have  been  of  the  same  nature  with  nn^muirciQ^xi, 

9  Xt^  Timoorateam. 
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Aimfia^rv^ii,  was  a  protesUtiou  that  the  deceased  person  has  left 
an  heir,  made  to  hinder  the  relations  from  entering  upon  the  estate. 

Eicimr^t^f  was  an  action  whereby  the  Am^m^tv^m  was  proved 
to  be  false  and  groundless. 

EwrfrKnf^ft^j  was  when  any  person  claimed  some  part  of  another 
man's  goods,  which  were  confiscated  and  sold  by  auction. 

^iTu  iUn,  when  a  husband  divorced  his  wife,  the  law  obliged  him 
to  restore  her  portion ;  or,  in  case  he  refused  that,  to  pay  her  for 
each  pound  nine  oboli  every  month ;  upon  failure  of  which  he  was 
liable  to  have  this  action  entered  against  him  in  the  Odeum  by  his 
wife's  Zvtr^trcff  or  guardian,  whereby  he  was  forced  to  allow  her 
a  separate  maintenance. 

MM^tf'rsAv  Hmm^  &c.  imn,  sometimes  called  ^«0Vf,  was  an  action 
against  guardians  that  were  negligent  in  the  management  of  the 
atfairs  of  tlieir  pupils,  and  either  let  out  their  houses  or  estates  at 
too  small  a  price^  or  suffered  them  to  lie  void  of  tenants.  When 
any  house  was  vacant,  it  was  customary  to  signify  so  much,  by 
fixing  an  inscription  upon  the  door,  or  other  part  of  it,  as  appears 
from  diese  words  of  Terence ; 


■1       ■      luacripti  Uliea 
JEdes  mercede-—  —  ^ 

Over  Ae  door  I  wrote, 
Thi$  kotue  u  tobeieL 

I.irtr^9itit  S/iMi,  was  an  action  against  guardians  that  had  defraud* 
ed  their  pupils.  It  was  to  be  comnidnced  within  five  years  after 
the  popil  was  com6  to  age,  otherwise  it  was  of  no  force. 

Sir«iitiy  iUny  when  any  nmn  laid  claim  to  a  house,  he  entered  an 
action  against  the  person  that  inhabited  it,  whereby  he  demanded 
die  rent  of  the  house.  If  he  claimed  an  estate  of  land,  the  action 
was  called  Xtt^/it  ^»ii,  or  K^^^rv  >/»«,  because  the  fruits  of  the  ground 
were  demanded.  If  the  plaintiff  cast  his  adversary  in  either  of 
the  former  suits,  be  entered  a  second  action  against  him,  whereby 
he  laid  claim  to  the  house  or  land,  as  being  a  part  of  his  estate,  for 
which  reason  it  was  called  oMtt^  imn.  After  this,  if  the  person  in 
possession  continued  obstinate,  and  would  not  deliver  up  the  estate 
to  the  lawfiil  owner,  there  was  a  third  action  commenced,  which 
was  named  Hiixfii  }/«d,  from  f(/AAiy,  to  eject ;  because  the  plaintiff 
was  s|iAA0^iy«(,  ejected,  or  hindered  frOm  entering  upon  his  estate. 
The  same  term  was  used  when  any  other  thing  was  unjustly  de- 
tained from  its  owner,  m^i  ifi^ttiriin  i^  wetrrU,  5  ^D0-/ti(  «vrf  fiiTUfm* 

<  Hcaut  act  i.  seen.  1. 
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comeming  a  slaoe^  and  every  other  thing  which  any  person  calls 
his  own ;  aa  we  are  informed  by  Suxdas. 

BtimmtruH  iiwif  was  an  actioD  whereby  the  buyer  coi^pelled  the 
seller  to  confirm,  or  stand  to  the  bargaios  which  be  before  had 
given  a  pledge  to  ratify* 

£<V  if$pMm9  MMtMrM9%f  i/Mm,  was  designed  as  an  enquiry  about  some- 
thing that  was  cbncealed,  as  about  stolen  goods. 

£(«i(frM^  )/»«» was  against  a  freeman  that  endeavoured  to  give  a 
slave  his  liberty,  without  his  master's  consent. 

Ajr(«r«riW  iitun,  was  an  action  against  sojourners  that  neglected  to 
choose  a  patron;  of  which  custom  I  have  spoken  in  another  place. 

Aff-fftfoVv  ikn,  was  an  action  commenced  by  a  master,  or  patron, 
against  his  clients  ;  such  as  were  the  freed  slaves,  when  they  re- 
fused to  perform  those  services  they  were  bound  to  pay  to  him. 

A^«^ik  iittn,  was  a  suit  about  money  put  into  the  banker's  hands, 
which  the  ancient  Athenians  ealled  A^«^^,  and  the  modern  £yAi»«. 

"A^M-ff,  was  when  a  person  deeply  indebted  desired  the  people 
to  remit  part  of  his  debt,  upon  pretence  that  he  was  unable  to 
make  payment. 

^tvi^fut^rv^uiv  )<»«,  was  agaittst  fiilse  witnesses. 

KtutrnxfiSf  )/««,  was  against  those  that  suborned  false  witnesses. 

AuTfut^v^iv  iUn,  was  against  such  as,  having  promised  to  give 
evidence  in  a  cause,  disappointed  the  person  that  relied  upon  them. 

Several  other  judgments  we  meet  with  in  aneient  authors,  some 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken  of  in  other  places,  and  the  names 
of  the  rest  are  so  well  known  that  I  need  not  give  you  any  expli- 
cation of  them ;  such  were  B«A/rt  }/»«,  A;^iWc«  itKn,  and  some 
others". 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Of  the  Athenian  Punishments  and  Rewards. 

J; HE  ndost  common  and  remarkable   punishments  inflicted  at 
Athens,  on  malefactors,  were  these  : 

ZiifiUf  which,  though  sometimes  it  be  used  in  a  large  and  general 
sense  for  any  punishments,  yet  has  often  a  more  limited  and  re* 

^  Hesychius,  HarpocradoD,  Suidas,  Pollux,  Ulpianus  in  Demosthen.  Si^nius 
de  Rep.  AUien.  et  Rosmn  in  Ardu  Attic.  lidcmque  obique  in  his  capitibus  sunt 
consulendl. 
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strained  signification^  being  taken  for  a  pecaniary  nmlct  or  fine, 
laid  upon  the  criminal  accoixfing  to  the  merit  of  his  offence. 

ArtfiU,  ififamyy  or  pubhc  disgrace.  Of  this  there  were  three  de* 
grees :  1*  When  the  criminal  retained  his  possessions,  bat  was 
deprived  of  some  privilege,  which  was  enjoyed  by  other  citizens. 
Thus,  under  the  reigns  of  tyrants,  some  were  comm«ided  to  de* 
part  out  of  the  city,  others  forbidden  to  make  an  oration  to  the 
people,  to  sail  to  Ionia,  or  to  some  other  particular  country.  2. 
When  he  was  for  the  present  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  free 
citizens,  and  had  his  goods  confiscated.  This  happened  to  those 
who  were  indebted  to  the  public  exchequer,  till  their  debts  were 
discharged.  3.  When  the  criminal,  with  aU  his  children  and  pos- 
terity, were  for  ever  deprived  of  all  rights  of  free  citizens,  both 
sacred  and  civil.  This  was  inflicted  on  such  as  had  been  con- 
victed of  theft,  perjury,  or  other  notorious  villanies  ^.  Out  of  these 
men  the  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes^  tells  us  they  appointed  whom 
they  pleased  to  labour  at  the  oars ;  to  which  drudgery,  Plutarch 
reports,  it  was  usual  also  to  put  their  prisoners  of  war  '. 

AvAf/tf,  servitude,  was  a  punishment  by  which  the  criminal  was 
reduced  into  the  condition  of  a  slave.  It  was  never  inflicted  on 
any  besides  the"Arf^«i,  sojourners  and  freed  servants,  because  it 
was  forbidden  by  one  of  Solon's  laws  that  any  free-born  citizen 
should  be  treated  as  a  slave. 

sWy^Ttf,  was  a  severi^  seldom  exercised  upon  any  but  slaves, 
or  some  very  notorious  malefactors,  of  which  I  have  spoken  more 
at  large  in  another  place. 

StiiX«,  was,  as  the  word  imports,  a  pillar,  whereon  was  engraven, 
in  legible  characters,  an  account  of  the  offender's  crime.  The 
persons  thus  exposed  to  the  laughter  and  reproaches  of  the  people 
were  called  2Tnx/r«<.  Hence  fnXtrivrutlf  A0y»(  is  taken  for  any  in^ 
vectire  or  defamatory  oration. 

Aiv/iMf,  was  a  punishment  by  which  the  criminal  was  condemn- 
ed to  imprisonment  or  fetters.  '  The  prison  was  called  by  a  lenitive 
name,  otKn^,  or  house;  for  the  Athenians  used  to  mitigate  and 
take  off  from  the  badness  of  things,  by  giving  them  good  and  in- 
nocent appellations;  as  a  whore,  they  would  call  a  mistress; 
taxes,  rates;  garrisons,  guards;  and  this  (saith  Plutarch)  seem- 
ed at  first  to  be  Solon's  contrivance,  who  called  the  releasing  of 
the  people  from  their  debts  J^wdxttm,  a  throwing  off  a  burden^.* 

^  Andocidei  de  Mytterii^  >  Lyvandro. 

^'  Kania.  y  Piuureh.  Solonc 
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Plato  telh  uSy  tbe  Atheniaiw  had  three  sorts  of  prisons ;  the  first 
was  near  the  foiliniy  and  was  only  designed  to  secure  debtors  or 
other  persons  from  running  away.  The  second  was  called  £«^#«- 
Mfi«(<«?,  or  a  house  of  correction,  such  as  our  brideweli.  The  third 
was  seated  in  an  uninhalrited  and  lonesome  place,  and  was  designed 
for  maleftictors  guiky  of  capital  crimes  '.  One  of  their  most  re- 
marlcable  prisons  was  called  N«^«^vXilsi«v,  and  the  gate  through 
which  criminals  were  led  to  execution,  z«^#hi«i^  from  Charon^  the 
infernal  fqrryman.  At  the  prison  door  was  erected  the  image  of 
Mercuiy,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  place,  called  Sr^d(p«iK,  from 
Xr(«^fv;,  the  hifige  of  a  door. 

Of  fetters  there  were  divers  sorts,  the  most  remarkable  are  these ; 
Kvpm9,  a  collar  usually  made  of  wood,  so  called  from  »v4rr«,  because 
it  constrained  the  criminal  to  bow  down  his  head.  Tliis  punish- 
ment was  called  Kv^iturfMf,  and  hence  pernicious  fellows  or  things 
are  sometimes  named  Kv^ttfts  *.  Hesychius  will  have  it  applied 
M  frirrm  ivirxt^tt^  ^  «>f^(ii»9,  to  all  things  huftful  and  destructive. 
Others  call  it  xxttli,  or  »«x«i«(,  from  «xu«,  because  the  crimiual's 
neck  was  shut  or  inclosed  within  it.  Some  grammarians  tell  us, 
the  neck,  hands  and  feet  were  made  fast  in  it ;  and  therefore  it  is 
probable  it  was  the  same  with  the  |vA«y  x-iirrsf  v^<yy«y,  or  fetters  with 
Jive  hoUsf  mentioned  by  Pollux,  and  seems  to  resemble  the  punish- 
ment of  binding  neck  and  heels,  used  amongst  our  soldiers.  Aris- 
tophanes calls  it  $vx«y  ttr^it/uiMv,  as  his  scholiast  informs  us  in  his 
comment  upon  these  word^  in  Lysistrate ; 

Ey»tJm^f*i^»*  XaCi*«'«if  mrn)  rot  »^im. 

Women  must  have  thdr  stiff  and  haughtf  necks 

With  fetters  cnmpt,  leet  they  grow  insolent 

And  of  our  just  authority  defraud  us. 

For  see  here,  in  this  canvas  pourtraitare 

By  «ikilful  Mioon  drawn»  how  th*  Amaaons, 

Mounted  on  prandng  steeds,  with  bumish'd  ^>eari  engage.         i,  ▲. 

TittvvuLifm.  a  round  engine  put  about  the  neck,  m  such  a  manner 
diat  the  sufferer  could  not  lift  his  hand  to  his  head. 

ii%m%,  sigm&es  fetters,  in  which  the  feet  or  legs  were  made  fast, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Aristophanes  in  bis  Plutus,  where,  speaking 
«f  an  insolent  slave,  he  saith  he  deserves  to  be  set  in  the  stocks ; 


mi  »m1^mu  U  09  ^•m^n 


You're  ripe,  you  rogue,  for  fcucn;  tbs  stocks  groan  for  you. 
*  PUtode Lai^bb UIk z.  *  Ariitophan.  ScboL  Flute. 


i 
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Not  milch  lyilike  this  seems  to  have  been  the  wti^nmtt^y  vtmmi^itny  or 
^^•T^mint  sometimes  called  (v^«9,  from  the  matter  it  wasmiide  of  ^. 
But  9r«}4»««in)  and  frtdM-^M&i^  seem  to  have  differed  in  tliis,  that  in 
9r«)«r(^Wfi|  the  feeC  were  tortured ;  whereas^  in  ^•Utitiitknf  they  were 
only  made  fast  without  pain  or  distention  of  j<»nts.  Tiiough  per- 
haps this  distinction  will  not  be  found  constant  and  perpetual  ^. 
Xmut,  was  a  piece  of  wood  to  which  the  malefactor  was  bound  faat^ 
as  the  same  poet  reports  * ; 


•H0tf  MMf  iMymf 


H«re  lictor,  bring  him  io,  and  bind  Iiim  to  the  rack. 

And  a  little  after  ; 


yvfuip  itietin^itfTA  /mi 


Order  t&e  eiecudoner  to  strip 

Me  naked,  and  to  bind  me  to  the  rack.  j.  a. 

Beside  these,  many  others  occur  in  authors,  which,  barely  to  men- 
tion, would  be  both  tedious  and  unnecessary. 

4»vy«,  perpetual  banishment,  whereby  the  condemned  persons 
were  deprived  of  their  estates,  which  were  publicly  exposed  to 
sale,  and  compelled  to  leave  their  country  without  any  possibility 
of  returning,  except  they  were  recalled  (which  sometimes  happen- 
ed) by  die  same  power  that  expelled  them ;  wherein  it  differed 
from  o^^tuHCfidf,  which  only  commanded  a  ten  years  absence,  at 
the  end  of  which,  the  banished  persons  were  permitted  to  return, 
and  enjoy  their  estates,  which  were  all  that  time  preserved  entire 
to  them  ^.  And  the  latter  was  instituted  not  so  much  with  d  desisn 
to  punish  the  offender,  as  to  mitigate  and  pacify  the  fuiy  of  the 
envious,  that  delighted  to  depress  those  who  were  eminent  for  their 
virtues  and  glorious  actions,  and  by  fixing  this  disgrace  upon  them, 
to  exhale  part  of  the  venomous  rancour  of  their  minds.  The  first 
that  underwent  this  condemnation  was,  as  Plutarch  reports,  Hip- 
parchus  the  Cholargian,  a  kinsman  to  the  tyrant  of  the  same  name. 
Eustathius  makes  it  much  ancienter,  and  carries  it  as  high  as  llie- 
seus's  time,  who,  he  tells  us  out  of  Theoplirastus  and  Pausauias, 
was  the  first  that  suffered  it  '•  Heraclides  will  have  it  to  have 
been  first  instituted  by  Hippias  the  t)^raut,  a  son  of  Pisistratus  ^ ; 
Photius,  by  one  Achilles,  the  son  of  Lyco'^ ;  and  ^lian,  by  Clis- 
thenes,  who  also,  as  he  telb  us,  was  the  first  tliat  underwent  it  ^     It 

b  Aristophan.  Schol.  Equit.  «  Ariiitopli.  ScfaoL  Equtt.  et'Vesp. 

c  Conf.  Ulpianiia  in  Timocratmiii,  f  Iliad.  /.  «  L^  de  Rep. 

Hesychius,  Suidas.  h  EzcerpL  ex  ]^olem.  Uepiia»t  lib.iri. 

d  Thesroopbor.  i  Var.  Uiat.  lib.  xiT.  cap*  24. 
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iras  never  inflicted  upon  any  but  great  persons ;  Demetrius  fiat 
Plttileriany  as  Plutarch  reports^  will  have  it  to  have  happened  to 
none  but  men  of  great  estates^  and  therefore,  as  an  argument  to 
prove  the  plentiful  condition  of  Aristides  (whom  he  maintains  to 
have  been  possessed  of  a  large  fortune,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
moet  other  writers),  he  alleged,  that  he  was  banished  by  ostracism. 
But  niy  author  is  of  another  opinion,  and  not  without  reason,  for 
all  persons  were  JiaUe  to  the  ostracism,  who,  for  reputation,  qiiali* 
ty,  riches,  or  eloquence,  were  esteemed  above  the  common  level, 
and  exposed  to  the  envy  of  the  people,  insomuch  that  even  Damon, 
preceptor  to  Pericles,  was  banished  thereby,  because  he  seemed  a 
man  of  more  than  ordinary  sense.  Afterwards,  when  base,  mean, 
and  villanous  fellows  became  subject  to  it,  they  quite  left  it  off, 
Hy perbolus  being  the  last  whom  they  banished  by  ostracism .  This 
Hyperbolus  was  a  very  rascally  fellow,  who  furnished  all  the  wri- 
ters of  comedy  in  that  age  with  matter  Cor  their  satirical  invectives ; 
but  he  was  wholly  unconcerned  at  the  worst  diiogs  they  could 
say,  and  being  careless  of  glory,  was  also  insensible  of  shame ;  he 
was  neither  loved  nor  esteemed  by  any  body,  but  was  a  necessary 
tool  to  die  people,  and  frequently  made  use  of  by  them,  when  they 
had  a  mind  to  di^raoe  or  calumniate  any  person  of  authority  or 
reputation.  The  cause  of  his  banbhmeiit  was  this :  Aicibiades, 
Kicias,  and  Phaeax,  at  that  time  were  of  different  factions,  and 
each  of  them  bearing  a  great  sway  in  the  city,  lay  open  to  the 
envy  of  the  inferior  citizens,  who,  at  Hyperbolus's  persuasion, 
were  very  eager  to  decree  the  banishment  of  some  one  of  them. 
Aicibiades  perceiving  the  danger  they  were  in,  consulted  with 
Nicias,  or  Phaeax  (for  it  is  not  agreed  which),  and  so  contrived 
matters,  that  by  uniting  their  several  parties,  the  ostracism  fell 
upon  Hyperbolus,  when  he  expected  nothing  of  it.  Hereupon 
the  people  being  offended,  as  if  some  contempt  or  affront  had  been 
put  upon  the  thing,  left  off,  and  quite  abolished  it.  It  was  per- 
formed, to  be  short,  in  this  manner :  fevery  one  taking  an  0«-^«x«r, 
or  tyhf  carried  it  to  a  certain  part  of  the  market-place,  surround- 
ed with  wooden  rails  for  that  purpose,  in  which  were  ten  gates 
appointed  for  the  ten  tribes,  every  one  of  which  entered  at  a  dis- 
tinct gate.  Tliat  being  done,  the  archons  numbered  all  the  tyles 
in  gross,  for  if  they  were  fewer  than  six  thousaud,  the  ostracism 
was  void  ;  tlicn  laying  every  name  by  itself,  they  pronounced  hjm 
whose  name  was  written  by  the  major  part,  bauished  for  ten  years. 
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eDJojii^  his  estate^.  This  punishment  was  sometinies  called 
Ki^ttfMnui  fuirtly  from  n^Afifi,  because  the  Or^ilaM,  by  which  the 
people  gave  their  suffrages,  were  earthen  tyles,  or  pieces  of  broken 
pots^.  The  like  was  used  at  Argos,  M^ara,  and  Miletus';  and 
the  Syracusian  UtraXirfUi  was  instituted  upon  the  same  account^ 
in  the  third  year  of  the  86th  olympiad ;  but  differed  from  it  in  this, 
that  this  banishment  was  but  for  five  years,  and  instead  of  Ot^mtuh 
the  people  made  use  of  nmA«,  or  leaves,  usually  those  of  the 
olive-tree,  in  giving  their  voices  ". 

e«f«Ttf,  death,  was  inflicted  on  malefactors  several  ways;  the 
chief  of  which  were  these : 

tiipf,  with  which  the  criminal  was  beheaded. 

^thx^f  with  which  he  was  either  strangled  after  the  Turkish 
fashion,  or  hanged  in  the  manner  usual  amongst  us ;  for  that  this 
was  a  very  ancient,  but  withal  a  very  ignominious  punishmenty 
appears  from  Homer,  in  whom  Ulysses  and  Telemachus  punish 
the  men  that  took  part  with  the  young  gentlemen  who  made  love 
to  Penelope,  only  with  a  common  and  ordinary  death;  but  the 
maid*servants  that  had  submitted  to  their  lusts,  and  behaved  them- 
selves  with  scorn  and  contempt  towards  their  masters,  as  being 
guilty  of  a  more  notorious  crime,  they  ordered  to  be  haflged )  the 
manner  of  it  the  poet  has  described  in  these  words  *. 


niZr^M  nmg  $um9Mf(^f$t$f 


'Tyjfv/  l«^9r«fv#«f ,  pti  rtt  «••#)»  Slat  i»fir«i. 
'£ls  •?  y'  iliinf  xtipakkt  ix*^*  ^f*f*  ^  <r«r«if 


On  the  dreling  wall  he  strung 


A  ship's  tough  cable,  from  a  column  hung; 

Near  the  high  top  he  strain 'd  it  strongly  rouxul. 

Whence  no  contending  foot  could  reach  the  grouiidri 

Their  heads  above  connected  in  a  row, 

They  beat  the  air  with  quivering  feet  below : 

Thus  on  some  tree  hung  strugg'ling  in  the  siuure^ 

The  doves  or  thrushes  flap  their  wings  in  air. 

Soon  fled  the  soul  impure,  and  left  behind 

The  empty  corse  to  waver  with  the  wind.  F0Pt« 

^i^ficuufy  poison,  of  which  there  were  divers  sorts ;  but  what 
they  most  commonly  made  use  of,  was  the  juice  of  the  h^b  »i^rfMr, 

i  Plutarch.  Ariatide,  Alcibiade^  Ni-        l  Aristoph.  ScfaoL  Equit. 
da,  lliemistocle.  m  Diodor.  Sic  lib.  uu 

k  Hesych.  in  V.  ■  Odyv.  »',  v,  465. 
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cicuUi^  not  mudi  unlike  hemlock,  which,  through  its  extreme 
coldness,  is  poisonous.  A  draught  of  this  gave  Socrates  his  death. 

Rem  populi  tracttu  barbatum  hoc  crede  magutrum 
DicerCi  sorbitio  toUit  queni  dira  cicuta. 

Tou  who  sustain  the  weight  of  government, 

To  thMe  prudentia]  maxims  be  attent, 

Maxims,  not  mine,  but  that  grave  sir's,  whose  fate 

A  draught  of  hemlock  did  precipitate.  t.  a. 

saith  Perseus,  meaning  Socrates^. 

K^nfifU,  a  precipice,  from  which  the  malefactor  was  tumbled 
headlong. 

TvfA'Trxfet,  or  Tvfpttitt,  Were  cudgels  of  wood,  with  which  malefac- 
tors were  beaten  to  death  p,  being  hanged  upon  a  pole,  which  was 
also  called  Tvfix»f$9 :  and  therefore  rvftx»n^%ran  is,  by  Suidas  and 
the  etymologist,  expounded  x^^«rff <,  and  IrufiTetf/a^no-xf,  U^tfi^r^nTxp 
by  Hesychius;  for  theii  conceit  is  vain  and  ridiculous,  that 
would  thence  infer  it  to  have  been  a  kind  of  gallows  or  cross. 
No  less  groundless  is  their  opinion,  that  imagine  it  to  have  been 
an  instrument,  on  which  criminals  were  distended,  like  the  cover- 
ing of  a  drum,  which  the  Greeks  call  Tlf^^tent,  and  to  have  been 
of  the  same  nature  with  the  Roman  fdicula,  which  were  little 
cords  by  which  men  were  stretched  upon  the  rack^  and  seem  to 
have  resembled  the  Greek  Xxo/v'^  used  in  the  punishment  caUed 

2r«v(o$,  the  cross,  mentioned  in  lliucy dides  ^,  was  used  in  Greece, 
but  not  so  frequently  as  at  Rome.  It  consisted  of  two  beams,  one 
of  which  was  placed  cross  the  other ;  the  figure  of  it  was  much 
the  same  with  that  of  the  letter  T,  as  Lucian  tells  us ',  differ- 
ing only  from  it,  because  the  transverse  beam  was  fixed  a  littla 
below  the  top  of  the  straight  one.  The  malefactor  was  hanged 
upon  the  beam  that  was  erect,  his  feet  being  fixed  to  it  with  nails, 
and  his  hands  to  each  side  of  that  which  was  transverse. 

Bm^»$^*ff  was  a  deep  pit  belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis, 
into  which  condemned  persons  were  cast  headlong.  It  is  some- 
times called  "O^vy^tm,  whence  the  public  executioner  received  the 
appellation  of  'o  hri  rm  i^vyfiari.  It  was  a  dark  noispme  hole,  and 
had  sharp  spikes  at  the  top,  that  no  man  might  escape  out ;  and 
others  at  the  bottom,  to  pierce  and  torment  such  as  were  cast  in*. 
From  its  depth  and  capaciousness,  it  came  to  be  used  proverbially 

o  Satir.  IT.  V.  1.  fl  Lib.  i. 

V  Ariatoph.  Schol.  Flato»  Suidaa,  H»-  ^  A/s^  fmmiwrm^ 

aychiua,   Etymol.    FoUuXf   et  ubique  in  *  Ariatoph.  Fliito^  Schol* 
hoc  c^ite. 
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for  a  covetous  miser^  or  voracious  glutton,  that  is  always  cravii^^ 
and  can  never  be  satisfied ;  and  such  an  one  the  Latins  called  ba* 
rathro ;  hence  Lucretius ' ; 

Ai^  aMmc  iaerjfmatf  httrathro,  et  competce  querelas, 

■     —  Forbear  thy  sighs. 
Thou  miser,  cease  complaints,  and  dry  thine  eyes. 

And  Horace ; 

Mendicif  ndnuey  barathrtmest  hoc  gemtt  onrne  ". 
Beggars,  jack'puddiqgs,  rookster^  and  such  like. 

A  place  of  the  same  nature  was  the  Lacedaemonian  K«<»d«;,  into 
which  Ajistomenes  the  Messenian  being  cast,  made  his  escape  after 
a  wonderful  manner,  as  Pausanias  reports  ^. 

AitfsC«AA(,  or  lapidation,  was  a  common  punishment,  and  usually 
inflicted  by  the  primitive  Greeks  upon  such  as  were  taken  in  adul* 
tery,  as  we  learn  from  Homer's  third  Iliad,  where  Hector  tells 
Paris  he  deserves  to  die  this  death ; 

For  all  your  villanies  you  shall  be  stoned  to  death. 

Many  other  punishments  there  were,  which  they  infiicted  for 
particular  crimes,  some  of  which  I  shall  treat  of  in  their  proper 
places. 

As  the  laws  inflicted  severe  penalties  upon  ofienders,  thereby  to 
deter  men  from  vice  and  wickedness,  and  from  base  dishonourable 
designs,  so  again  they  conferred  ample  rewards  upon  such  as  me- 
rited them,  thereby  to  incite  others  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and 
honesty,  and  the  performance  of  good  and  glorious  actions ;  and 
upon  the  just  and  equal  dispensation  of  these  two  things,  it  was 
Solon's  opinion,  that  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  chiefly  de- 
pended ^.  Now,  not  to  mention  public  honours  and  state  prefer- 
ments, to  which  even  those  of'  the  inferior  sort  might  not  despair 
of  advancing  themselves  in  a  popular  state,  if  by  their  eminent 
services  they  approved  themselves  to  the  people ;  besides  these,  I 
say,  there  were  several  public  rewards  and  honours  conferred  upon 
such  as  were  thought  worthy  of  them  ;  tlie  chief  of  which  were 
these : 

n^sti^U,  or  the  privilege  of  having  the  Jirsi  place  at  all  stiows, 
sports,  banquets,  and  public  meetings  \ 

£<iuv9,  or  the  honour  of  having  a  picture  or  statue  erected  in  the 
citadel,yortim,  or  other  public  places  of  the  city  r.     With  such 

<  Lib.  ill.  ^  Arittoph.  Equit.  ejusque  Scholittt. 

u  J  ib.  i.   Sat  ii.  et  Suidas. 

^  Messeniae.  r  Demostbcn«   Orat.  de  falsa  JLegat. 

^  Ciceron.  Epist  ad  M.  Brutum.  aliique. 
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moouniefits  of  virtuei  Athens  seems  to  have  abomided  more  than 
any  city  in  the  world,  as  will  evidently  appear  tp  any  that  will  be 
at  the  pains  to  peruse  Pausanias's  accurate  description  of  them. 

X««^«y#i,  or  crowns,  were  conferred  in  the  public  assemblies  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  people,  or  by  the  senators  in  their  councili  or 
the  tribes  to  their  own  members,  or  by  the  Anf^tn  in  their  owe 
(iif^)  borough.  The  people  w«re  not  allowed  to  present  crowns 
in  any  place  beside  their  assembly,  uor  the  senators  out  of  the  se- 
nate-house ;  it  being  the  law-giver's  intention  that  the  Athemaas 
should  4y«M  F  0  tfvrjr  TJT  vixu  rtfuif^wM  diri  Hfm,  acqutesce  in  the  ho- 
nours paid  them  by  their  own  people,  and  not  court  the  favour  and 
esteem  of  other  cities.  For  this  reason,  the  Athrnians  never  re- 
warded any  man  with  crowns  in  the  theatre,  and  at  the  solemn 
games,  where  there  was  commonly  a  great  concourse  of  people 
from  all  the  parts  of  Greece  :  and  if  any  of  the  criers  there  pro- 
claimed the  crowns  which  any  man's  tribe  or  borough  bad  pre- 
sented him  with,  he  was  punished  with  («ri^«)  infamf.  Never- 
theless rif «M«  {ffiMi,  corona  hospiiales,  were  sometimes  presented 
by  foreign  cities  to  particular  citizens  of  Athens.  But  that  could 
not  be  done,  till  the  ambassadors  of  those  cities  bad  first  obtained 
leave  from  the  people  of  Athens,  and  the  men  for  whom  that 
honour  was  intended  had  undergone  a  public  examination,  wherein 
their  course  of  life  was  inquired  into.  Lastly,  whereas  the  crowns 
presented  by  the  Athenians  themselves  to  any  of  their  own  citizens, 
were  kept  in  the  families  of  those  who  had  obtained  them^  as  mo- 
numents of  honour ;  those  which  were  sent  from  other  cities  were 
dedicated  to  Miucrva,  the  protectress  of  Athens  *.  But  of  ll^se, 
because  they  were  for  the  most  part  bestowed  upon  those  tiiat  had 
signalized  themselves  by  their  valour,  as  also  of  other  military  re- 
wards, I  shall  give  you  a  farther  account  in  another  place. 

AriAiMi,  was  an  immunity  from  all  public  duties,  taxes,  and  con- 
tributions, except  such  as  were  required  for  carrying  on  the  wars, 
and  building  ships,  which  no  man  was  excused  from,  except  the 
nine  archons.  This  honour  was  very  rare ;  but  yet  there  want  not 
instances  of  it,  as  particularly  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton's 
whole  families,  which  enjoyed  it  for  many  generations*. 

XsrU,  ir«{MriT/«,  riWff  if  n^nfUf,  was  an  entertainment  allowed 
to  such  as  deserved  well  of  the  commonwealth,  in  particular  to 
those  who  had  been  ambassadors,  in  the  common  hall^  called  Pry- 

'  ^Ischines  in  Ctesiphontem. 

>  Demosthen.  Orat  in  LeptinsiD,  ^luque  Interprtt. 

Vol.  I.  L 
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tanetim.  Solon  made  a  law  that  no  man  should  he  entertained  m 
tbb  place  oftener  than  once  ^.  But  this  hehig  afterwards  abolisb- 
ed,  some  were  Jtunret,  constantly  maintained  in  the  Prytaneum  "  ; 
whence  Socrates  being  asked  by  the  court,  what  puniahment  he 
thought  himself  to  deserve  P  replied,  ut  ei  victus  qwotidianus  in 
Prytaneo  pubUci  prabereturi  that  they  should  allow  him  a  ooih 
stant  maintenance  in  the  Prytaneum ;  qui  honos  apud  Gracos 
maximus  habetur,  which  is  reputed  one  of  the  greatest  honours 
amongst  the  Grecians,  as  we  are  informed  by  Cicero ''.  And  some- 
times we  find  the  privilege  granted,  to  whole  families,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  their  ancestors,  as  particularly  to  those  of  Hippocrates,. 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  Their  common  fair  was  a  sort  of 
cakes,  or  puddings,  called  Mi^^.  Upon  holidays,  they  had  an  al- 
lowance of  bread  ^ ;  which  Solon  appointed,  fUftifMtf  rh  ''o^«(«v, 
in  imiiaHon  of  Homery  whose  heroes  used  to  feast  in  that  manner. 
Beside  oth^  provisions,  the  tenths  of  all  the  bellies  of  animals  of* 
ferred  in  sacrifice  were  always  reserved  for  them  ;  which,  if  any 
man  neglected  to  send,  he  was  liable  to  be  punished  by  the  pry- 
tanes,  as  we  learn  from  Aristophanes  ^ ; 

A^iiMiTtMVf  rSf  Suit  /f- 

Touf  fi«ud8  I*U  to  the  piytanes  disclose. 
Since  yoo  with  sacrilc^ous  stealth  keep  back 
He  tithes  of  sacred  victims'  bellies. 

It  must  not  be  omitted  in  this  place,  that  such  as  had  received 
any  honour  or  privilege  from  the  city,  were  under  its  more  parti- 
cular care  and  protection ;  and  the  injuries  done  to  them  were  re- 
sented as  public  affronts  to  the  whole  commonwealth  :  insomuch, 
that  whoever  did  vCg/^wF,  ?r«T«V«-i<r,  x«x«s  u^lf,  cffront,  strike,  or 
speak  ill  of  any  such  person^  was  by  the  law  declared  (SrtfAdi)  in- 
famous^. More  might  be  said  about  the  honours  conferred  after 
death,  uponsuch  as  had  been  eminently  serviceable  to  the  com- 
monwealth, in  the  celebration  of  their  funerals,  and  the  pious  care 
of  their  memories  ;  but  this  I  shall  leave  to  be  spoken  of  in  ano- 
ther place,  and  shall  only  add,  that  not  themselves  only,  but  their 
posterity  reaped  the  fruits  of  their  virtues ;  for  if  any  of  their 
children  were  left  in  a  poor  condition,  they  seldom  failed  of  ob- 
taining a  plentiful  provision  from  the  public :  thus  Aristides'^  two 

b  Flutarchus  in  Solone.  «  Deroosthen.  Ice.  cit«  Pollux,  lib.  iz. 

«  Pollux.  cap.  5.     Atlienicus,  lib.  iv.  &c. 

d  UU  L  de  Oratoiti*  f  E^utibus.    8  Demosth.  In  Midiana* 
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4aiqrkters  were  publicly  married  out  of  the  Prytaneum,  the  city 
decreeing  each  of  them  three  hundred  drachms  for  her  portion. 
Nor  is  H  to  be  wondered  (saith  Plutarch)  that  the  people  of  Athens 
should  take  care  of  those  that  lived  in  the  city,  sbce,  hearin^r  that 
Aristogiton's  grand-daughter  was  in  a  low  condition  in  the  isle  of 
LemnuSy  and  by  means  of  her  poverty  like  to  want  a  husband^ 
they  sent  for  her  to  Athens^  married  her  to  a  person  of  considera- 
ble quality,  and  bestowed  upon  her  a  large  farm  as  a  dowry.  Of 
which  bounty  and  humanity  (saith  he)  this  city  of  Athens,  even  in 
this  age,  has  given  divers  demonstrations,  for  which  she  is  de- 
aervedly  had  in  great  honour  and  admiration  ^. 
•  It  will  not  be  improper  to  add,  in  the  last  place,  that  whilst  the 
ancient  virtue  and  glory  of  the  Athenians  lasted,  it  was  exceeding 
diflfcnlt  to  obtain  any  of  the  public  honours :  insomuch  that  when 
Miltiades  petitioned  for  a  crown;  after  he  had  delivered  Greece 
-from  the  Persian  army  at  Marathon,  he  received  this  answer  from 
one  of  the  people,  that  when  he  conquered  (done  he  should  be 
crowned  alone.  But  in  Aristophanes^s  age,  honours  were  become 
more  common.    Thus  he  complains  ^ ; 

— — — ^  Kai  r^urnyit  i^  i*  •'» 

T£f  iTffTv  trtm^tv  tlmg'',  i^fUf9g  KXuUnrmt' 

Not  one  of  the  generals  informer  ages  desired  a  public  mtdnte^ 
nance ;  but  now,  unless  the  privilege  of  having  thejirst  seatsy  and 
a  maintenance  is  given  to  them,  they  say  they  mil  not  Jight,  In 
later  ages,  how  lavish  the  Athenians  grew  of  their  public  honours, 
may  easily  be  known  from  the  stories  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
and  Demetriua  the  Pbalerean>,  which  have  been  already  mention- 
ed in  another  place. 


CHAP.  XXVL 

Cfthe  Athenian  Laws. 

# 

It  was  Tully's  observation,  that  most  of  the  arts  and  inventions 
which  are  necessary  to  the  management  of  human  life,  owe  their 
first  original  to  the  Athemans,  from  whom  they  were  derived  into 

h  FluUiicfa.  Aristide.  1  Equitibus,  act  i.  tceo.  & 

j  Coi^  Plutardiuiy  Demetrio.  • 
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the  other  pwrts  of  Greece^  and  thenoe  carried  into  foreign  couiitriei 
for  the  common  benefit  of  mankind  But  of  all  the  inventioBs 
commonly  ascribed  to  th^n;  none  has  been  of  greater  or  nx)re  ge- 
neral ase  to  the  world  than  that  of  laws,  which,  as  .Shan  ^  and 
others  report,  were  first  established  in  Athens ;  thouf^  soow  ascribe 
the  fir$t  invention  of  laws  to  Zaleucus  the  Locrian,  or  to  Minos, 
king  of  Crete  ^  Most  other  ingemous  contrivaiioes  respect  the 
conveniencies  of  human  life,  but  upon  this  depends  the  Tery  foiii>- 
datioB  of  all  civil  government,  and  of  all  mutual  society  amongst 
men ;  for  by  them  the  magistrate  is  directed  how  to  govern,  and 
the  people  how  far  to  obey ;  the  magistrate  by  them  is  settled  in 
the  possession  of  his  authority  over  the  people,  and  the  people,  too, 
liy  them  are  secured  from  the  arbitrary  power  and  unreasonidde 
deasands  of  tke  auigistrale,  as  well  as  from  the  fraud,  violence,  and 
oppression  of  each  other. 

The  poets  tell  us,  that  Ceres  was  the  first  that  taught  the  Athe- 
nians the  use  of  laws;  in  memory  of  which  benefit,  diey  celebrat- 
ed the  festival  called  eir^«^«(««,  in  which  she  was  worshipped  by 
the  name  of  Bwfit^i^^i,  which  exactly  answers  to  the  Latin  name 
«f  Legifera  in  Virgil  °  : 


mactant  Uctat  de  more  htdentes 


Leipfem  Ceren.     • 

Selected  victims  on  tbe  altars  bleed 
To  Ceres  lawgiver.  ■ 

The  occasion  of  this  opinion  seems  to  have  been,  their  ascribing 
to  this  goddess  the  invention  of  tillage.  After  which,  the  lands 
being  not  as  yet  divided  into  equal  portions,  controversies  used  to 
be  raised ;  for  the  composing  whereof  Ceres  gave  directions,  which 
afterwards  were  imitated  in  aU  other  affairs.  Some  of  the  laws 
of  her  favourite  Triptolenius  are  still  extant,  and  1  have  spoken  of 
them  in  another  place.  But  to  pass  by  poetical  fictions,  this  much 
is  certain,  viz.  that  the  Athenians  were  governed  by  laws  before 
the  dissolution  of  their  monarchy,  as  may  be  observed  from  what 
Plutarch  relates  of  Theseus,  viz.  that  when  he  divested  himself  of 
sovereign  power,  and  established  a  commonwealth  in  Athens,  one 
of  the  prerogatives  that  he  thought  fit  still  to  retain,  was  the  cus- 
tody or  protection  of  the  laws. 

The  first  that  gave  laws  to  the  Athenians  after  Theseus's  time, 
was  Draco,  who  was  archon  in  the  first  year  of  the  d<Mh  olympiad. 

His  laws,  ^lian^  tells  us,  are  properly  called  ef«^^J,  but  are 

k  Lib.  ill.  c^}.  58.  m  ^neid.  it.  t.  5#. 

1  Ciemeiu  Alexand.  Strom.  I  p.  309.        o  V«.  Hist  Ub.  lUL  csp.  la 
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inarkable  for  nodung  but  their  unreasonable  severity;  for  by  them 
every  little  offence  was  punished  witli  deaths  and  he  that  stole  an 
apple  was  proceeded  against  with  no  less  rigour  than  he  that  had 
betrayed  his  country.  But  these  extremities  could  not  last  long; 
the  people  soon  grew  weary  of  theniy  and  therefore,  though  &ey 
were  not  abrogated,  yet  by  a  tacit  consent  they  were  laid  asleep, 
till  Solon,  the  next  lawgiver,  repealed  theni  all,  except  those  which 
concerned  murder,  called  ^•^ufl  ti^$i ;  and  having  received  from 
the  people  power  to  make  what  alterations  he  thought  necessary^ 
new-modelled  the  commonwealth,  and  instituted  a  great  many 
useful  and  excellent  laws,  which,  to  distinguish  them  from  Draco's 
0to-fMi,  were  called  M«^i.  And  lest,  through  the  connivance  of  the 
magistrates,  they  should  in  time  be  n^lected,  like  those  of  his 
predecessor,  he  caused  the  senate  to  take  a  solemn  oath  to  observe 
them ;  and  every  one  of  the  thesmothetae  vowed,  that  if  he  violat- 
ed any  of  the  statutes,  he  would  dedicate  a  golden  statue  as  big  as 
himself  to  the  Delphian  Apollo ;  and  the  people  he  obliged  to  ob« 
serve  them  for  a  hundred  years  °  • 

But  all  this  care  )¥as  not  sufficient  to  preserve  his  laws  from  the 
innovations  of  lawless  and  ambitious  men ;  for  shortly  after,  Pisis- 
tratus  so  far  insinuated  himself  into  the  people's  favour,  that  the 
democracy  instituted  by  Solon  was  dissolved,  and  himself  invested 
with  sovereign  power,  which,  at  his  death,  he  left  in  the  posses* 
sion  of  his  sons,  who  maintained  it  for  some  years ;  and  though 
Pisistratus  himself,  as  Plutarch  reports  p,  and  his  sons  after  him,  in 
a  great  measure,  governed  according  to  Solon's  directions,  yet  they 
followed  them  not  as  laws,  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  conform 
dieir  actions,  but  rather  seem  to  have  used  them  as  wise  and  pru- 
dent counsels,  and  varied  from  them  whenever  they  found  them 
to  interfere  with  their  interest  or  inclinations. 

Pisistratus's  family  being  driven  out  of  Attica,  Clisthenes  took 
upon  him  to  restore  Solon's  constitutions,  and  enacted  many  new 
laws  S  vvhich  continued  in  force  till  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in 
which  the  form  of  government  was  changed,  first  by  the  four  hunr 
dred,  and  then  by  the  thirty  tyrants,  ^fhese  storms  being  over, 
the  ancient  laws  were  again  restored  in  the  archonship  of  Euclides, 
and  others  established  at  the  instance  of  Diocles,  Aiistophon,  and 
other  leading  men  of  the  city.  Last  of  all,  Demetrius  the  Phale- 
rean,  beiDg  intrusted  with  the  government  of  Athens  by  the  Mace- 

o  Plutareh.  Solone^  Diogen.  Laerdaf,        *>  Herodotui,  Plutarch.  Fcri^  Im 
MVuau  toe  Git.  i>  SoIoim.  qoL  Areoptg. 
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donians  was  tbe  author  of  many  new,  but  very  ben^cial  aqd 
laudable  constitutions '.  These  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  Iegis<- 
lators  of  Athens,  before  they  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke  ^  two 
others  are  mentioned  by  Suidas,  viz.  Thales  and  .£schyliis. 

Beside  these,  the  Athenians  had  a  great  many  other  laws,  auict- 
«d  upon  particular  exigencies^  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people ;  for  < 
I  shall  not  in  this  place  speak  of  irn^/rfutrtt  tik  Btf^iK»  the  decrees 
enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  senators,  whose  power  beic^  only 
annual,  their  decrees  lost  all  their  force  and  obligation  when  their 
offices  expired.  The  manner  of  making  a  law  was  thus :  when 
any  man  had  contrived  any  thing,  which  he  thought  might  con- 
duce to  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  he  first  communicated  it 
Id  the  prytanes,  who  received  all  sorts  of  informations  of  things 
that  concerned  the  public  :  the  prytanes  then  called  a  meeting  of 
the  senate,  in  which  the  new  project  beiiig  proposed,  after  mature 
deliberation,  was  rejected,  if  it  appeared  hurtful  or  unserviceabhe ; 
if  not,  it  was  agreed  to,  and  then  called  D^MkivfMt.  This  the 
prytanes  wrote  upon  a  tablet,  and  thence  it  was  called  n^^f$ftm. 

Ho  law  was  to  be  proposed  to  the  assembly^  except  it  had  been 
written  upon  a  white  tablet,  and  fixed  up,  some  days  before  the 
assembly,  at  the  statues  of  the  heroes  called  ETrmvfM*,  that  so  all 
the  citizens  might  read  what  was  to  be  proposed  at  their  next 
meeting,  and  be  able  to  give  a  more  deliberate  judgment  upon  it. 
When  the  multitude  was  come  together,  the  decree  was  read,  and 
every  man  had  liberty  to  speak  his  mind  about  tlie  whole,  or  any 
clause  of  it ;  and  if,  after  due  consultation,  the  assembly  thought 
it  convenient,  it  was  rejected;  if  they  approved  of  it,  it  pass- 
ed into  a  iri^io-fix  or  N«^«f,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Demosthenes, 
were  the  same  as  to  their  obligation,  but  differed  in  this,  that  N«^Mf 
was  a  general  and  everlasting  rule,  whereas  iri^topa^  respected  par- 
ticular times,  places^  and  other  circumstances*. 

No  man,  without  a  great  deal  of  caution,  and  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  former  laws  and  constitutions,  durst  presume  to 
propose  a  new  one,  the  danger  being  very  great,  if  it  suited  not 
viith  the  customs  and  inclinations  of  the  people ;  Eudemus  a 
Cydiatheniaii,  is  said  to  have  lost  his  life  on  that  account,  being 
made  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  the  multitude.  Not  much  unlike 
this  severity  was  the  ordinance  of  Zaliucus  the  Locrian  Lawgiver, 
by  which  it  vias  appointed,  that  whosoever  proposed  the  enactii^ 
of  a  new  law,  or  tbe  abrogation  of  an  old  one,  should  come  into 

I  Pint*  Aristide.        '  Demoitli,  ^juqiiie  tnairator  Ulpiui  in  Leptiiu  el 
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the  assembly  with  an  halter  about  his  neck,  and  in  that  habit  give 
his  reasons  for  what  lie  proposed,  and^  if  these  were  thought  good 
and  sufficient,  his  proposal  was  embraced ;  if  not,  he  straightway 
poured  out  his  soul  under  the  hangman's  hands.  But  the  Atheni* 
ans  were  not  quite  so  rigid,  except  upon  some  extraordinary  occa- 
sions when  the  giddy  multitude  was  hurried  on  with  unusual  rage 
and  vehemence,  as  happened  in  Eudemus's  case  ;  yet  if  any  man 
established  a  law  that  was  prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth,  he 
might  be  called  in  question  for  it  any  time  within  the  space  of  one 
year ;  but  if  he  was  let  alone  any  longer,  the  laws  took  no  notice 
of  him.  In  these  cases  especially,  a  writ  for  transgressing  the 
laws,  called  ir^^M^futu  y^tt^n,  might  take  hold  of  him  $  first,  if  he 
had  not  taken  care  to  publish  his  proposal  in  due  time ;  secondly, 
if  he  proposed  it  in  ambiguous  and  fallacious  terms ;  thirdly,  if 
he  proposed  any  thing  contrary  to  any  of  the  former  and  received 
laws ;  and  therefore,  if  any  of  the  old  laws  were  found  to  oppose 
what  they  designed  to  offer,  they  always  took  care  to  have  them 
repealed  beforehand  *.  They  who  had  preferred  any  law,  which 
was  irm^iffLHf  or  ufwrniuHy  contrary  to  the  former  laws,  or  the  in« 
terest  of  the  commonwealth,  were  first  arraigned  before  the  thes- 
mothette,  according  to  Julius  Pollux  :  or,  as  others  think,  they 
were  sometimes  arraigned  before  theihesmothetse,  sometimes  before 
other  archons,  accordmg  to  the  different  nature  of  their  crimes, 
every  archon  having  the  cognizance  of  different  affairs.  The  ac- 
cusation being  heard,  the  archon  did  fi0-«yf<v  %U  rh  iixa^i^utj  intro^ 
duce  the  cause  into  that  court  of  justice  where  such  affairs  were 
examined.  If  the  defendant  was  declared  guilty,  he  was  usually 
punished  with  a  fine  according  to  his  offence,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  under  the  penalty  of  («t4^V)  infamy.  This  last 
punishment  was  immediately  inflicted  upon  those  who  had  been 
thrice  convicted  of  this  offence,  who  were,  on  that  accouut,  ever 
after  excluded  from  all  public  assemblies.  Whence  that  saymg  of 
Antiphanes; 

V^ttf  ifmtt,  Jif  fun  dx^  r^tf  ^m^fifutr. 

How  can  an  orator  be  silenced,  ufiless  he  has  been  thrice  convicted 

{wtt^ttfiftm)  of  enacting  laws  contrary  to  those  already  in  force?  If 

the  judges  acquitted  the  defendant,  then  the  plaintiff  was  amerced 

a  thousand  drachmae,  as  a  punishment  of  his  false  accusation"* 

And  though  he,  who  had  been  the  occasion  of  enacting  any  unjust 

<  Demostfa.  ejiuqueenarrator  UlpiaiL        "  DemostbeiL  Timocratea,  iblque  Ul- 
in  Leptia.  et  aUbi*  pianusi 
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law,  could  not  be  punished  after  a  whole  year  was  expired^  yet  it 
was  lawful  to  cite  him  before  a  magistrate,  and  there  oblige  him  to 
shew  the  design  and  reason  of  his  law,  in  order  to  prevent  any' 
damage  which  might  ensue  from  it.     But  because,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this  caution,  it  sometimes  happened  that  new  laws  were 
enacted  contrary  to  the  old,  it  was  ordered  that  the  thesmothets 
should  once  every  year  carefully  peruse  the  laws ;  and  if  they  found 
any  of  them  oppose  another,  it  was  to  be  proposed  to  the  people^' 
who  were  to  proceed  about  it  in  the  method  that  was  used  in  ab- 
rogating other  laws,  and  so  one  of  the  laws  made  void.     In  other 
cases,  it  was  unlawful  for  any  man  to  endeavour  to  have  any  law 
repealed,  without  preferring  a  new  one  in  its  place* 

And  because  the  change  of  time  and  other  circumstances  make 
great  alterations  in  affairs,  and  ordinances,  which  were  formerly 
useful  and  necessary,  by  the  different  stat^  of  things  become  un- 
profitable, and  perhaps  inconvenient  and  prejudicial,  it  was  ordain- 
ed by  Solon,  that  once  every  year  the  laws  should  be  carefully  re- 
vised and  examined,  and  if  any  of  them  were  found  unsuitable  to 
the  present  state  of  affairs  it  should  be  repealed ;  this  was  called 
hrtx*t^^r$fU  rmt  tifMf,  from  the  manner  of  giving  their  suffrages,  by 
holding  up  their  bauds.    The  method  of  doing  it  was  thus :  on 
the  1 1th  day  of  the  month  Hecatombaeon,  at  which  time  the  pry- 
tanes  held  their  first  stated  assembly,  after  the  Kii(v(  had,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  made  a  solemn  prayer  before  the  assembly,  the  laws 
were  read  over  in  this  order  :  first,  those  that  concerned  the  senate ; 
then  those  tliat  respected  the  people,  the  nine  archons,  and  then 
the  other  magistrates  in  their  order.     This  being  done,  it  was  de- 
manded, whether  the  laws  then  in  being  were  sufficient  for  the 
commonwealth  ;  and  if  it  seemed  necessary  to  make  any  alteration 
in  them,  the  consideration  was  deferred  till  the  fourth  of  Meta- 
gitnion,  upon  which  day  was  the  last  stated  assembly,  under  the 
first  rank  of  the  prytanes,  as  the  repetition  of  the  laws*  had  been  at 
the  fii'st.     In  all  this,  the  0i^^«/,  or  laws  concerning  such  matters, 
were  nicely  and  punctually  observed,  and  the  prytanes  and  pro- 
edri  severely  punished,  if  any  thing  was  omitted.     For  this  was 
the  difference  between  Sio/m;  and  tifif,  that  dvr^«(  iW  fif^t  vrnt  Hu 
V6fid6tn7f'  B-io-filf  is  a  laze  directing  how  laws  (»V^)  ^^^  ^o  be  made  '*. 
Upon  the  first  of  Metagitnion,  another  assembly  was  called,  and 
«the  proedri  reported  the  matter  to  the  people,  who  did  not  proceed 
to  the  determination  of  it  themselves,  but  substituted  the  nomothet» 

^  Libanius  in  Argument  I^tineK. 
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to  do  it ;  and  appointed  five  orators,  called  ^vfii^t,  to  defend  the 
ancient  laws  in  the  name  of  the  people.  If  the  prytanes  neglected 
to  convene  the  fore-mentioned  assembly,  they  were  to  be  fined  a 
thousand  drachmae ;  but  if  the  assembly  met,  and  the  proedri  then 
neglected  to  propound  the  law  to  the  people,  they  were  fined  only 
forty  drachms ;  irt  $»^v7t^if  Inv  ixstf  ro  fui  9v»di*i  m  )?/K«f  tis  rJiv  UxAir 
ntt9,  r«  fin  vx«C«AAiiy*  It  being  a  greater  crime  to  neglect  the  calling 
of  the  people  together^  than  the  propounding  of  any  particular 
business  to  them.  Any  man  was  permitted  to  arraign  the  prytanes 
and  proedri,  thus  offending,  before  the  thesmothetas,  whom  the 
laws  obliged  to  impeach  the  criminals  in  the  court  of  hetiaea,  upon 
neglect  whereof  they  were  denied  admission  into  the  senate  of  are- 
opagus.  To  return,  the  nomothetae  having  heard  what  the  ora* 
tors  could  say  in  defence  of  the  old  law,  gave  their  opinions  ao^ 
cordingly,  and  their  sentence  was  ratified  by  the  people  in  the  fol- 
lowing assembly'. 

Solon,  and  after  his  example,  the  rest  of  those  that  enacted  laws 
in  Athens,  committed  their  laws  to  writing,  differing  herein  from 
Lycurgus,  and  the  lawgivers  of  other  cities,  who  thought  it  better 
to  imprint  them  in  the  minds  of  their  citizens,  than  to  engrave 
them  upon  tablets,  where  it  was  probable  they  might  lie  neglected 
and  unregarded,  as  Plutarch  hath  informed  us  in  his  life  of  Numa 
Pompilius :  '  It  is  reported  (saith  he)  that  Numa's  body,  by  his 
particular  command,  was  not  burned,  but  that  he  ordered  two 
stone  cofiins  to  be  made^  in  one  of  which  he  appointed  his  body  to 
*  be  laid,  and  the  other  to  be  a  repository  for  his  sacred  books  and 
writings,  aUd  both  of  them  to  be  interred  under  the  hill  Janicu- 
lum  ;  imitating  herein  the  legislators  of  Greece,  who  having  wrote 
their  laws  on  tablets,  which  they  called  Kv^C«<,  did  so  long  in- 
culcate the  contents  of  them  whilst  they  lived,  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  their  priests,  that  their  understanding  became  as  it  were 
living  libraries  of  those  sacred  volumes,  it  being  esteemed  a  pro- 
fanation of  such  mysteries  to  commit  their  secrets  unto  dead  let- 
ters.'    In  some  places,  especially  before  the  invention  of  letters, 
it  was  usual  to  sing  their  laws,  the  l>etter  to  fix  them  in  their  me- 
mories; which  custom,  Aristotle  tells  us,  was  used  in  his  days 
amongst  the  Agathyrsi,  a  people  near  the  Scythians ;  and  this  he 
fanciev  was  the  reason  why  musical  rules  for  keeping  time  were 
called  KifM»y, 

But  Solon  WAS  of  a  contrary  opinion,  esteeming  it  the  safest  way^ 

*  Libanius  in  Argument  Leptinec.  f  Problem,  sect  xix«  probL  98. 
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to  commit  his  laws  to  writiiig,  which  would  remain  entire,  and 
impossible  to  be  corrupted,  when  the  unwritten  traditions  of  other 
lawgivers,  through  the  negligence  and  forgetfulness  of  some,  and 
the  cunning  and  knavery  of  others,  might  either  wholly  perish  in 
oblivion,  or  by  continual  forgeries  and  alterations  be  rendered  al« 
together  unprofitable  to  the  public,  but  abundantly  serviceable  to 
the  designs  and  innovations  of  treacherous  and  ambitious  men. 
Whence  we  find  an  express  law,  ity^Jipm  vifut  r^f  i^%*i  fin  x^Mti^fitn^ 
flTf^i  c»0f'  that  no  magistrate  should  in  any  case  make  use  of  an 
unwritten  law'.  The  tablets  in  which  Solon  penned  his  laws, 
Plutarch  tells  us,  were  of  wood,  and  called ''a|«m<,  and  so  fashioned 
that  they  might  be  turned  round  in  oblong  cases ;  some  of  them, 
he  saitb,  remained  till  his  time,  and  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Pryta- 
neum  at  Athens,  being  (as  Aristotle  affirms)  the  same  with  the 
Kv^^ug.  But  others  are  of  opinion,  that  those  were  properly  call- 
ed Kv^^K^,  which  contained  the  laws  concerning  sacrifices,  and  the 
rites  of  r^igiop ;  and  all  the  resfAl^ii^.  Thus  Plutarch  \  But 
ApoUodorus,  as  he  is  quoted  by  the  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes  \ 
will  have  Kv^Cn;  to  be  of  stone,  and  to  signify  any  tablets,  wherein 
laws,  or  public  edicts  were  written,  and  to  have  received  their 
name  9r«^«  to  Kuc^^v^S^^tn  u^  vi^tf  because  they  were  erected  up  on 
high:  or  from  the  Corybantes,  the  first  inventors  of  them,  as 
Theopompus  reports  in  his  Treatise  of  piety.  Aristotle  adds*  that 
they  were  triangular,  in  his  account  of  the  republic  of  Athens,  and 
is  seconded  herein  by  Pollux',  who  farther  remarks,  that  the^A^^n^ 
were  quadrangular,  and  made  of  brass.  Ammonius  ^,  to  trouble  you 
with  no  more  opinions  about  them,  will  have  the  distinction  to 
consist  in  this ;  that  the'^A^orH  were  four-square,  containing  the  laws 
that  concerned  civil  affairs ;  whereas  the  Kvfius  were  ti-iangular, 
and  contained  precepts  about  the  worship  of  the  gods.  What 
number  there  was  of  them  it  is  impossible  to  divine,  since  none  of 
the  ancient  authors  have  given  us  any  light  iu  this  particular. 
They  were  kept  in  the  citadel,  but  afterwards  removed  to  the  Pry* 
taneum,  that  all  persons  might  have  recourse  to  them  upon  any 
occasion';  though  some  report,  that  only  transcripts  of  ibem  were 
carried  thither,  and  that  the  original,  written  by  Solon's  own  hand, 
remained  still  in  the  citadel.  Hence,  as  Pollux  is  of  opinion,  the 
laws  came  to  be  distinguished  into  rv^  xmrmHf,  and  rug  imiiv  uftut, 

2  Andocides  de  Mysteriis.  c  jj^^  ^m  ^ap.  10. 

■  Solone.  d  Lib.  de  Diffennt.  Voc 

b  Nubibus  et  Afibus.  «  Pollux,  ibid. 
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the  former  signifying  the  laws  that  were  io  the  Prytaneum,  which 
was  in  the  lower  city,  the  latter  those  that  were  kept  in  the  cita- 
dely  or  upper  city.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  by  •  lUrttkt  f^fUf, 
Demosthenes,  whose  expression  it  is,  meant  no  more  than  the  lower 
part  of  the  tablet :  but  then,  without  dispute,  he  would  have  meiH 
tioned  the  number  of  the  tablets,  as  in  other  places  he  and  others 
usually  do,  and  not  have  Irft  us  in  the  dark  which  of  the  tablets 
he  meant.  Again,  the  lower  part  of  the  tablet  might  sometimes 
happen  to  contain  the  first  part  of  the  law,  which  it  is  improper 
to  ball  rh  ttdr^$t9f  because  that  word  seems  to  import  something 
beneath  the  rest,  and  toward  the  latter  end ;  for  one  tablet  was  not 
always  lai^  enough  to  contain  a  whole  law,  as  appears  from  Pli»* 
tarch  ',  in  whom  we  find  that  the  eighth  law  was  engraved  in  the 
thirteenth  tablet.  Petitus  will  have  Demosthenes  to  mean  no  mora 
by  0  xmvmhf  y«fM«,  than  the  law  which  beneath,  or  afterwards  in  the 
same  oration,  is  cited  by  him.  Others  understand  it  of  the  lower 
line,  because  the  laws  are  said  to  have  been  written  /0v<-(«^3e9,  which 
is,  as  Pausaiuas  explains  it',  when  the  second  line  is  turned  on  the 
contrary  side  beginning  at  the  eod  of  the  former,  as  the  husband- 
men turn  dieir  oxen  in  ploughing,  in  this  manner ; 

£  K    A  I  o  s   A  P- 

•V  0  Z  3  K  O  X 

It  was  against  the  law  for  any  man  to  erase  a  decree  oi|t  of  any 
of  the  tablets,  or  to  make  any  alterations  in  them;  and  for  their 
greater  security,  there  were  certain  persons  called  from  their  office 
T^tiftftttruf,  whose  business  it  was  to  preserve  them  from  bemg  cor- 
rupted **,  and  as  their  name  imports,  to  transcribe  the  old,  and  en- 
ter the  new  ones  into  the  tablets  :  they  were  elected  by  the  senate; 
and  to  render  their  office  more  creditable,  had  several  marks  of 
honour  conferred  upon  them,  of  which  in  their  proper  places. 
Lastly,  that  no  man  might  pretend  ignorance  of  his  duty,  the  laws 
were  all  engraved  on  the  wall  in  the  BturiXtxk  «-«ii,  royal  portico,  and 
there  exposed  to  public  view.  But  this  custom  was  not  begun  till 
after  the  thirty  tyrants  were  expelled '.  Thus  much  of  the  Athe- 
nian laws  in  general :  their  particular  laws,  most  of  which  have 
been  collected  by  Samuel  Petitus,  were  tliese  which  follow. 

f  Solont.  ^  Pollux,  lib.  vlii.  cap.  8. 

S  EBac.  i  Andoddes  de  Mysteiiii. 
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ATTIC  LAWS. 

Laws  relating  to  Divine  Worship,  Temples,  Festivals,  and  Sports. 

Let  sacrifices  be  performed  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  One 
of  Triptolemus's  laws^.     See  book  ii.  chap.  4* 

Let  it  be  a  law  among  the  Athenians  for  ever  sacred  and  invio- 
lablcy  always  to  pay  due  homage  in  public  towards  their  gods  and 
native  heroes^  according  to  the  usual  customs  of  their  country ; 
and  with  all  possible  sincerity  to  offer  in  private  first-fruits  with 
anniversary  cakes.  One  of  Draco's  laws  ^.  It  must  be  here  ob- 
served^  that  no  strange  god  could  be  worshipped  at  Athens  till  he 
were  approved  by  the  areopagite  senate.     See  book  i.  chap^  19* 

One  drachm  shall  be  the  price  of  a  sheep,  eighteen  of  a  medimn. 
One  ii  Solon's  sumptuary  laws  '• 

Cattle  designed  for  sacrifice  shall  be  culled  *".  This  law  provid- 
ed that  the  best  of  the  cattle  should  be  offered  to  the  gods.  See 
book  ii.  chap.  4. 

It  is  ordered,  that  the  sacrificer  carry  part  of  his  oblation  home 
to  his  family ''.     See  book  ii.  chap.  4. 

All  the  remains  of  the  sacrifice  are  the  priest's  fees*.  See  book 
ii.  chap.  3. 

Whosoever  easeth  nature  in  Apollo's  temple,  shall  be  indicted, 
and  sentenced  to  death  ^.  One  of  Pisistratus's  laws,  enacted  when 
that  tyrant  built  Apollo's  temple  in  the  Pytheum,  where  the  Athe- 
nians used  to  ease  nature  in  contempt  of  the  tyrant. 

All  slaves  and  foreigners  are  permitted  to  come  to  the  public 
temples,  either  out  of  curiosity  of  seeing,  or  devotion  ^. 

Tliey  who  survive  the  report  of  being  dead,  are  prohibited  en* 
trance  into  the  Furies'  temple '.     See  book  ii.  chap.  4. 

Let  no  violence  be  offered  to  any  one  that  flies  to  the  temples 
for  succour*.     A  very  ancient  law.     See  book  ii.  chap.  2. 

While  the  celebration  of  the  new  moon,  or  other  festival  conti- 
nues at  Athens,  it  is  ordered  that  no  one  be  defamed  or  affronted 
in  private  or  public,  and  that  no  business  be  carried  on  which  is 
not  pertinent  to  this  feast '.  See  for  this  and  the  following  laws, 
which  relate  to  the  festivals,  book  ii.  chap.  19^  20. 

J  Porpbyriusp  wt^i  «r#;^?f  i^^v;^Mii  P  Suidas,  Hesjchius,  Vaticana  Fio- 

^  Porphyriua,  looo  citato.  verb,  appea.  cent.  i.  jirov.  89. 

1  Plut.  Solone.  <i  Ucmost  Orat  in  Ne»nm. 

^  PluL  loco  citato.  r  Uesychiiu,  PhaTorinus,  v.  Mtm^ 

^  Aristoph.  Scholiast,  in  Plutiun.  irfr/uf,  PluL  Qua»L  lioman* 

o  Idem  in  Vespas.  •  Aristoph.  Scholiast  in  equites. 

*  Demost  Timocnu. 
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All  who  frequent  the  paoathenasa,  are  forbid  the  wearing  of  ap- 
parel dyed  with  colours  ^. 

It  is  enacted,  that  at  the  institution  of  panathenaea  majora,  Ho-* 
mer's  rhapsodies  be  repeated  ^. 

Sojourners  are  commanded  to  carry  about  at  public  processions 
little  vessels  framed  after  the  model  of  a  boat,  and  their  daughters 
watep-pots  with  umbrellas^.    See  book  i.  chap*  10. 

No  foreigner  is  to  be  initiated  into  the  holy  mysteries'. 

Death  shall  be  his  penalty  who  divulges  the  mysteries  7. 

The  persons  initiated  shall  dedicate  the  garments  they  were  ini« 
tiated  in,  at  Ceres  and  Proserpina's  temple  '« 

No  womaq  shall  go  in  her  chariot  to  Eleusis ;  and  whoever 
commits  theft  during  the  feast  kept  at  that  place,  shall  be  fined 
6000  drachms  «• 

Let  no  petitionary  address  be  made  at  the  mysteries  *"• 

No  one  shall  be  arrested  or  apprehended  during  their  celebratione. 

An  assembly  of  the  senate  shall  convene  in  the  Eleusinian  tem- 
ple, the  day  following  this  festival*    One  of  Solon's  laws  <*» 

The  festival  called  ef^.M«f  i^4«  is  to  be  annual,  at  which  time  there 
is  to  be  a  jail  delivery  ^. 

Evagoras  hath  caused  it  to  be  enacted,  that  when  there  is  a  pro- 
cession in  the  Piraeeus  to  the  honour  of  Bacchus,  and  likewise  at 
the  Lensean  procession,  comedies  shall  be  acted  ;  and  that,  during 
the  celebration  of  the  ^uw^'Umm  in  the  citadel,  young  men  shall 
dance,  and  tri^edians  and  comedians  act,  and  that  at  these  times, 
and  while  the  ®A^yixm  continue,  no  suit  of  law,  bailment  or  surety- 
ship shall  be  made,  if  trespass  be  made  against  ao^y  one  of  these 
particulars,  let  the  person  herein  offending  be  prosecuted  in  the 
usual  manner  at  the  popular  assembly  held  in  Bacchus's  theatre  r • 

It  is  established,  that  the  prytanes,  the  day  subsequent  to  these 
observances,  call  a  senate  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  upon  the 
iUvSm,  where  the  first  thing  in  debate  shall  be  touching  the  sacred 
rites ;  after  that,  the  drawing  up  all  the  indictments  to  be  execut- 
ed on  the  fore-mentioned  criminals  at  the  feasts  <« 

No  arrestment  shall  be  attempted  on  the  6.f9vcut  K 

^  Ludanus  Nigruio.  *  Plot.  "Ljcargo  rlietorv. 

^  Lycurg.  in  Leocratem,  ^Uaous  Var.  b  Andocides  de  Mysteriis. 

Hist  lib.  Yiii.  cap.  iL  ^  Demosth.  in  Mediam. 

^  Harpocrat  v.  rxmpipi^  d  Andocides  d«  Mysteriis. 

'  Aristophanis  Scholiastes  in  Plutum*  ^  Theocriti  Scholiastes  in  IdylL  V. 

^  Sopater  in  divisione  quaestionis.  ^  Demosthi  in  Mediam. 

*  ArjstophanisSchollastwinPiatiinau  ^  Ibid.  ^  Ibid. 
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Execution  of  condemned  prisoners  shall  be  deferred  till  the  Bw 
gt)  return  from  Delos^    See  book  ii.  chap.  9- 

No  oblation  of  victims  ihA\  be  on  the  aa««  K 

He  who  comes  off  conqueror  at  the  olympic  games  shall  receive 
as  his  reward  500  drachms,  at  the  isthmic,  100^. 

I^ifteen  persons  shall  go  to  the  constitution  of  a  tragic  chorus'. 

It  is  forbid  that  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  be  brought 
on  the  stage ;  wherefore  licence  is  given  that  the  city  clerk  read 
them  publicly  ™.  This  law  was  enacted  out  of  respect  to  these 
three  tragedians. 

An  emulatory  performance  among  the  tragedians  is  ordered  to 
be  in  the  theatre  on  the  feast  called  Xvr^*,  and  that  he  that  acta 
his  part  best  shall  be  chosen  denison  °. 

No  one  under  thirty  years  of  age  shall  be  an  actor*  Others, 
instead  of  thirty  years,  read  forty  years  o. 

Let  no  archon  be  exposed  by  any  malignant  aspersion  in  a  co- 
medyP. 

If  any  reflections  are  designed,  let  them  be  palliated  imder  a 
feigned  name.  This  law  was  enacted  to  restrain  the  old  comedy, 
wherein  men  were  reflected  on  by  name  ^. 

Let  all  the  different  airs  and  specific  kinds  of  music  be  observ- 
ed, and  each  of  them  be  made  use  of  at  its  peculiar  festival.  This 
was  an  ancient  law,  whereby  they  who  confounded  the  sevend 
kinds  of  music,  being  first  convicted  before  the  masters  of  music, 
were  liable  to  be  punished.  But  thb  practice  was  afterwards  laid 
aside'. 

All  spectators  shall  sit  with  due  attention  and  decorum  in  the 
theatre,  and  the  archons  shall  cause  their  Serjeants  to  turn  him 
out  who  shall  cause  any  noise  or  disturbance  ;  but  if  any  one  per- 
severe in  his  rudeness,  a  fine  shall  be  his  punishment*.  This  law 
relates  to  the  Dionysia,  where  the  chief  archon  was  president,  the 
care  of  other  games  being  committed  to  other  magistrates,  as  that 
of  the  leniea,  and  of  the  antbesteria,  to  the  B«iriXsu(. 

Sports  exhibited  in  honour  of  Neptune  are  to  be  in  the  Piraeeus, 
graced  with  three  dances  performed  in  a  ring,  where  the  reward  to 
them  who  come  off  best  shall  be  ten  ^y«M  ^  to  them  whose  perform- 

t  Plato  Phcdone  Xenoph.  ikwifunfMu  °  Flat.  Lycurgo. 

lib.  IT.  o  Aristoph.  ScholiasL  ia  Nubes. 

J  Demofith.  in  Nesnun.  P  Id.  Ibid, 

k  Plut.  Solooe.  4  Henno^enes  de  Statibus. 

I  PoUuz,  lib.  xiT.  cap.  15.  ''  Plato,  lib.  iii.  de  Leffibua. 

^  V^3jX»  jLiycurgo.  <  Demostb,  fjusq.  ScboL  in  Midinim. 
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ance  is  one  degree  below^  eighty  and  six  to  the  third  Actors*    This 
law  was  enacted  by  Lycurgus  the  orator  *. 

One  day  yearly  there  is  to  be  a  public  Cock-fighting^*  See  book 

ii.  chap.  20.  in  AXtvr^viwf  m^mu 

Sacrifices  are  required  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  every  month  ^« 
see  book  ii.  cbap»  20.  in  Nv^«v<W 

Laws  concerning  them  who  officiate  in  holy  rites. 

The  BtfnAivf  is  to  take  care  that  the  parasites  be  created  out  of 
the  people,  whose  duty  it  is,  each  of  them  to  reserve  out  of  his  al- 
lowance an  hecteum  of  barley,  without  the  least  deceit,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  genuine  citizens'  feast,  to  be  kept  in  the  temple, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  The  Acharnensian  para- 
sites are  to  lay  up  an  hecteum  of  their  dole  in  Apollo's  reservatory, 
to  which  deity  they  are  to  sacrifice  ;  the  BetciXtvs  also  for  the  time 
being,  likewise  the  old  men  and  women  that  have  but  one  hus- 
band, are  obliged  to  join  in  the  sacrifices.    See  book  ii.  chap.  3^ 

Out  of  those  of  spurious  birth,  or  their  children,  the  parasites 
shall  elect  a  priest,  who  shall  officiate  in  the  monthly  sacrifices  ; 
and  against  him  who  declines  to  be  a  parasite,  an  action  shall  be 
entered'*. 

Two  of  the  sacred  ceryces  must  undergo  parasiteship,  for  the 
space  of  one  year,  in  Apollo's  temple  at  Delos  '.  « 

The  third  part  of  the  choicest  of  the  oxen  is  to  be  conferred  on 
the  victor  of  a  prize,  the  two  remaining  shall  be  divided  between 
the  priests  and  parasites  ^  This  law  was  engraved  in  the  Ana- 
ceuro. 

Let  there  be  given  a  just  value  of  money,  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
priests,  for  the  reparation  of  the  temple,  of  the  A^jc***^  iP^  treasury 
of  the  temple),  and  the  n«^«<r/ri«y,  or  place  set  apart  for  the  para- 
sites executing  their  office  >. 

Out  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the  old  men,  there  are  to  be  created 
e«AA»f  «(•<,  i.  e.  persons  to  carry  sprigs  of  olive  in  the  panathenaea, 
in  honour  of  Minerva  *.    See  book  ii.  chap.  20.  in  n»m0if€tm. 

It  is  hereby  appointed,  that  the  consort  of  the  BcnXi v$  shall  be  a 
citizen  of  Athens,  and  never  before  married  ^.    See  book  i.  chap,  12. 

Not  the  priests  only  shall  give  an  account  of  their  demeanour  in 

<  Pint  Lycurgo  rhetore.  r  Ibid. 

u  iElianuB,  Vsr.  Hisb  lib,  n.  cap.  29.  *  Atheovus,  Ub.  !▼.  PoUos,  lib.  ti. 

^  Atheiueua,  lib.  fu  cap.  7. 

^  Vide  ibid.  *  Xenophon  Sypotio. 

'  Id.  ibid.  b  Demosthenes  in  Nesrancu 
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the  priesthood,  but  likewise  the  sacr^  fimiUies  ••     See  book  ii. 
chap.  3. 

No  impure  person  shall  be  elected  into  the  priesthood  ">»  See 
as  before. 

haws  relating  to  the  Laws. 

As  for  the  review  of  the  laws  (w/^i i5«t«»/«  Kofutf^  I  have  purpose* 
ly  omitted  it^  as  being  spoken  of  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter. 

The  Decree. 

TiSAMENUS  hath  established,  with  the  consent  and  by  the  au- 
diority  of  the  people,  that  Athens  shall  keep  her  ancient  form  of 
government,  and  make  use  of  Solon's  laws,  weights,  and  measures, 
with  Draco's  sanctions,  as  hitherto  ;  if  new  ones  ^all  seem  reqai- 
cnte,  the  nomothetae,  created  by  the  senate  for  that  purpose,  shall 
engross  them  on  a  tablet,  and  hang  them  up  at  the  statues  of  the 
Eponynii,  that  they  may  be  exposed  to  the  public  view  of  all  par- 
sers by ;  the  same  month  they  are  to  be  given  up  to  the  mi^s- 
trates,  after  they  have  passed  the  estimation  of  the  senate  of  five 
hundred,  and  the  delegated  nomothetae.  Be  it  also  farther  enact- 
ed, that  any  private  man  may  have  free  access  to  the  senate,  and 
give  in  his  sentiments  concerning  them.  After  their  promulgation, 
the  senate  of  areopagus  is  required  to  take  care  that  the  magis- 
trates put  these  laws  in  execution,  which,  for  the  conveniency  of 
the  citizens,  are  to  be  engraved  on  the  wall,  where  before  they  had 
been  exposed  to  public  view  ^.  This  law  was  enacted  after  Thra- 
sybulus  bad  expelled  the  thirty  tyrants.  See  the  former  part  of 
this  chapter. 

He  that  propounds  a  \ayv  contrary  to  the  common  good  shall  be 
indicted  ^.     See  as  before. 

The  proposer  of  a  law,  after  the  year's  end,  shall  be  accused,  if 
his  law  be  pernicious,  but  yet  shall  be  liable  to  no  penalty.  See 
as  before. 

No  law  shall  be  repealed  before  reference  be  made  of  it  to  the 
'  nomothetae,  which  being  done,  any  Athenian  may  endeavour  its 
repeal,  supposing  he  substitutes  a  new  law  in  its  stead.  Both  these 
the  proedri  shall  refer  to  the  votes  of  the  people ;  the  first  propo- 
sal shall  be  concerning  the  old  law/ whether  it  be  any  longer  cob- 
ducible  to  the  public  good ;  then  the  new  one  shall  be  proposed  ; 
and  which  of  the  two  the  nomothetae  shall  judge  best,  that  shall 
be  in  force ;  yet  this  caution  must  be  observed,  that  no  law  shall 

^  Machines  in  Cteripboatem.  <  Andoddes  de  MyBtarii& 

tf  .^diines  in  TlmflKhum.  f  Demostheoes  in  Tuaocnrteai* 
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be  enacted,  wbich  gainsays  any  of  the  rest ;  and  the  person  who 
shall  give  in  a  law  inconsistent  with  the  former  constitutions,  shall 
be  dealt  with  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  act  against  those  who 
promote  prejudicial  laws  '.     See  as  before. 

He,  who,  to  abrogate  an  old  law,  promiseth  to  make  a  new  oney 
and  doth  not,  shall  be  fined '*. 

The  thesmothetee  shall  yearly  as9emble  in  the  repository  of  the 
laws,  and  cautiously  examine  whether  one  law  bears  any  cont^dic- 
tion  to  another ;  whether  there  be  any  law  unratified,  or  dupli- 
cates about  the  same  things.  If  any  of  these  shall  occur  in  their 
examination,  it  shall  be  written  on  a  tablet,  and  published  at  the 
statues  of  the  Eponymi :  which  done,  by  the  Epistata's  order,  the 
people  shall  vote  which  of  them  shall  be  made  void,  or  ratified  K 
See  as  before. 

No  man  shall  enact  a  law  in  favour  of  any  private  person,  un- 
less six  thousand  citizens  give  leave  by  private  votes.  This  waa 
one  of  Solon's  laws  ^. 

It  shall  be  a  capital  crime  for  any  man  to  cite  a  fictitious  law 
in  any  court  of  justice '^. 

The  laws  shall  be  in  force  from  the  archonship  of  Euclides^ 
This  law  was  enacted  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants^ 
and  intimates,  that  what  had  been  done  under  their  usurpation 
should  not  henceforth  be  inquired  into,  an  act  of  amnesty  having 
been  passed. 

Diodes  hath  enacted,  that  the  laws  enacted  during  the  freedom 
of 'the  commonwealth,  before  Euclides  was  archon,  and  also  those 
which  were  made  in  hb  archonship,  shall  be  in  full  force  hence- 
forward. Those  which  have  been  enacted  since  the  archonship  of 
Euclides^  or  hereafter  to  be  enacted,  shall  be  in  force  from  the  day 
wherein  each  of  them  shall  be  enacted,  unless  a  particular  time, 
wherein  their  force  shall  begin,  is  specified  in  the  law.  Those 
vhich  are  now  in  force,  shall  be  transcribed  into  the  public  records 
by  the  notary  of  the  senate  within  thirty  days ;  but  the  laws  here- 
after to  be  made  shall  be  transcribed,  and  begin  to  be  in  force  from 
the  day  of  their  being  enacted  ™.    This  law  gave  perpetual  force 


t  Demosthenes,  ilnd.  et  in  Leptiii.  k  Demosthenes,  Orat  iL  in  Arlstogi* 

h  Ulpiftiius  in  Leptin.  tonem. 

I  .Sschines  in  Ctesiphontein.  1  Andocides  de  Mysiterlis. 

J  Andocides  de  Mysteriis,  J£iieu  Ga-  ^  Demosthenes  in  TimocraU 
2inis  in  Theophnstum* 

Vol.  i.  M 
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and  authority  to  the  laws  of  Solon,  Mfhich  were  at  first  Enacted 
only  fur  an  hundred  years,  as  has  been  elsewhere  observed. 

Laws  referring  to  Decrees  of  the  Senate  and  CommonaUy. 

•^n^/o-fiarttf  or  decrees  of  the  senate^  are  to  be  but  of  one  year's 
continuance  *>.     See  book  i.  chap.  18* 

No  psephism  shall  pass  to  the  commons  before  the  senate's  su- 
pervisal  <>.     One  of  Solon's  laws.     See  as  before. 

The  tablets  on  which  the  psephisms  are,  engraved,  are  by  no 
means  to  be  removed  p. 

Let  no  psephistn  be  of  greater  authority  than  the  laws,  the  senate^ 
or  the  people  **. 

No  sophistication  is  to  be  contained  in  a  psephism '. 

Laws  cottceming  native  and  enfranchised  Citizens. 

All  laws  are  to  be  alike  obligatory  towards  the  whole  body  of 
the  people.     One  of  Theseus's  laws  •. 

All  priests  and  archons  are  to  be  elected  out  of  the  nobility, 
(iwr»T^iitn\  whose  duty  it  is  to  interpret  all  laws  both  civil  and  di- 
vine.    Another  of  Theseus's  laws  ^     See  book  i.  chap.  3. 

The  e?Tff,  or  those  of  the  meanest  sort,  shall  be  capable  of  no 
magistracy.  This  and  the  following  law  are  Solon's  ".  See  book 
i.  chap.  4. 

The  eiifn^  shall  have  right  of  sufirage  in  public  assemblies,  and 
of  being  elected  judges. 

Let  all  the  citizens  have  an  equal  share  in  the  government,  and 
the  archons  be  indifferently  elected  out  of  them  all.  Thb  law  was 
enacted  by  Aristides  \     See  book  i.  chap*  11. 

No  persons  but  such  as  have  suffered  pierpfetual  banishment,  or 
those  who  with  their  whole  families  come  to  Athens  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  trade,  shall  he  enrolled  among  the  denizens.  One  of 
Solon's  laws  ^.    .  See  book  i.  chap.  9- 

Let  no  person  that  is  a  slave  by  birth  be  made  free  of  the  city*. 
See  l)ook  i.  chap.  10. 

No  one  shall  be  admitted  citLten,  unless  a  particular  eminency 
of  virtue  entitle  him  to  it :  and  if  the  people  do  confer  a  citizen- 
ship  on  any  one  for  his  merits,  he  shall  not  be  ratified,  before 


<*  Demosthenes  in  Aristocratem* 

o  Flutarcbuft  Solone. 

P  Plutarrbus  Pericle. 

4  Demo  thenes  Timocratea. 

r  .£schine8  in  Cteaiphofltem. 


<  Flutarciius  Tbeseck  c  Jbideok 

^  Plutarch  IIS  Solone. 

^  PlutarchuB  Aristide. 

^  Plutarchus  Solone. 

>  Dio  Chrysoatomufl^  OraU  xr* 
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the  Athenians^  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  asaembly,  honour  him 
with  six  thousand  private  votes ;  the  prytanes  likewise  shall  give 
theoi^  before  the  entrance  of  the  strangers,  the  boxes  with  the  cal« 
culiy  and  take  away  the  largesses.  Now  these  persons,  after  en- 
franchisement, shall  be  altogether  incapable  of  being  archons  or 
priests ;  as  for  their  children,  they  may  officiate,  if  born  of  a  free 
woman ;  if  the  persons  made  free  presume  the  taking  up  of  any  of- 
fice, any  free-born  man  may  bring  an  action  against  them,  as  in- 
terlopers on  his  privileges^.  This  law  was  enacted  after  the  vic- 
tory over  Mardonius  near  Plataea.     See  book  i.  chap.  9* 

There  shall  be  a  disquisition  made,  whether  they  who  are  insert- 
ed in  the  register  of  citizens,  be  so  or  not ;  they  who  shall  not  be 
found  citizens  on  both  sides,  let  them  be  erased  out.  The  deter- 
miuation  of  this  shall  be  by  their  own  borough,  by  whom  if  they 
be  cast,  and  acquiesce  in  their  sentence,  without  any  further  ap. 
peal  to  an  higher  court,  they  shall  be  ranked  among  the  sojourn- 
ers ;  but  they  that  after  appeal  shall  be  condemned  by  the  higher 
court,  shall  be  sold  for  slaves  ;  or,  if  acquitted,  shall  continue  in 
their  freedom  '•  See  as  before.  This  law  was  enacted,  Archias 
being  archon. 

It  is  permitted  any  Athenian  to  leave  the  city;  and  take  his  fa- 
mily and  goods  along  witli  him  *. 

IjOWs  appertaining  to  Children,  legitimate,  spttrious,  or  adopted. 

Th  ey  only  shall  be  reckoned  citizens  whose  parents  are  both 
80^.  See  book  i.  chap.  9*  This  law  was  enacted  at  the  instance 
of  Pericles. 

He  shall  be  looked  on  as  a  bastard  whose  mother  is  not  free  c. 
This  was  enacted  by  Aristophon  the  orator. 

Let  none  of  spurious  birth,  whether  male  or  female,  inherit  either 
in  sacred  or  civil  things,  from  the  time  of  Euclides  being  archon^. 

That  inheritance  shall  pass  for  good,  which  is  given  by  a  child- 
less person  to  an  adopted  son  ^. 

Adoption  must  be  made  by  persons  living  ^  :  i.  e.  not  by  their 
last  testament. 

No  one,  except  the  person  who  adopted  shall  have  a  legitimate 
son,  shall  relinquish  the  family  into  which  he  is  adopted,  to  re- 

y  Demosthenes  Orat  in  Neamiin*  *  Carystio  HistoTic.  v^a/ititfi.  lib.  UT. 

*  Argumentum  Demosth,  Orat.  r^        d  Demosth.  in  Macartatum. 
EtfCvXi^nv  i^irrtvf.  ^  Demosth.  in  Leocharcm. 

^  Plato  Critone.  f  Libanius  Argamento  OraU  Bemost 

b  Flutarchus  Fericle.  in  Lcocbarem. 
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turn  into  his  natural.    One  of  Solon's  laws'.     See  book  iv. 

chap.  15» 

Parents  may  give  their  children  what  names  they  will,  or  change 
those  they  have  for  others'*.     See  book  iv.  chap.  14. 

Whenever  parents  come  to  enrol  their  children,  whether  ge- 
nuine or  adopted^  in  the  public  register  of  tlie  ^(«r«^if ,  they  are 
obliged  to  profess  by  oath,  that  they  were  lawfully  begotten  of  a 
free  woman  ^    See  book  i.  chap.  9* 

Beasts  designed  at  this  time  for  the  altar,  are  to  be  of  a  certaiift 
weight ;  a  goat  to  weigh  fifty  f^fxi,  and  two  sheep  forty-eight 

The  Oath  to  be  taken  by  the  Ephebi. 

I  wilt  never  do  any  thing  to  disgrace  this  armour ;  I  will  never 
fly  from  my  post,  or  revolt  from  my  general,  but  I  will  fight  for 
m}  country  and  religion,  in  an  army  or  single  combat.  I  will 
never  be  the  cause  of  weakening  or  endamaging  my  country  ;  and 
if  it  be  my  fortune  to  sail  on  the  seas,  my  country  thinking  fit  to 
send  me  in  a  colony,  I  will  willingly  acquiesce  and  enjoy  that 
land  which  is  allotted  me.  I  will  firmly  adhere  to  the  present  con- 
stitution of  affairs;  and  whatsoever  enactions  the  people  shall 
please  to  pass,  I  will  see  nobody  violate  or  pervert  them,  but  I  will 
either  singly  by  myself, .  or  by  joining  with  others,  endeavour  to 
revenge  them.  I  will  conform  to  my  country's  religion*  I  swear 
by  these  following  deities^  viz.  the  Agrauli^  Enyalius^  Mars^  Jupi- 
ter, the  Earth,  and  Diana. 

If  occasion  require,  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  my  native 
country. 

My  endeavours  to  extend  the  dominions  of  Athens  shall  never 
cease  while  there  are  wheat,  barley,  vineyards^  and  olive-trees 
without  its  limits  K 

Parents  shall  have  full  right  to  disinherit  their  children  ^.  See 
book  iv.  chap.  15. 

No  one  shall  sell  his  daughter,  or  sister,  uidess  he  can  prove  her 
a  whore '.     One  of  Solon's  laws.     See  book  i.  chap.  10. 

The  first  institution  of  youth  is  to  be  in  swimming,  and  the  ru- 
diments of  literature :  as  for  those  whose  abilities  in  the  world  are 
but  mean,  let  them  learn  husbandry,  manufactures,  and  trades ; 

t  Isftus    de  haered.    Phflocfemonis,  J  Stobcus,  Pollut,  Flutarchus  Alc»- 

HarpocratioD.  biade,  Ulp&auusin  Demostlicais  Orat  da 

l>  DemofiUu  Orat  in  fioeotum  de  no-  falsa  legat. 

nine*  k  Demosth.  Orau  in  Boeotun* 

i  Ismis  de  lutoed.  ApollodorL  1  Flutarchus  Selotte. 
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but  they  who  can  afford  a  genteel  education,  shall  learn  to  play 
on  musical  instruments^  to  ride^  shall  study  philosophy,  learn  to 
bunt,  and  be  instructed  in  the  gymnical  exercises.  One  of  Solon's 
laws. 

Let  him  be  {Urtfidi)  infamous^  who  beats  his  parents,  or  does 
not  provide  for  them™.  One  of  Solon's  laws.  See  book  i v.  chap.  15* 

If  any  man,  being  found  guilty  of  abusing  his  parents,  frequent 
prohibited  places,  the  eleven  shall  fetter  him,  and  bring  him  to 
trial  at  the  Heli^an  court,  where  any  oqe,  who  is  empowered  there* 
to,  may  accuse  him.  If  he  is  here  cast,  the  Heliaean  judges  shal| 
inflict  upon  him  what  punishment  they  please ;  and,  if  they  fine 
him,  let  him  be  clapt  up  in  jail  till  he  pays  the  whole  ^»  Another 
of  Solon's  laws.     See  as  before* 

No  bastards,  or  such  as  have  been  brought  up  to  do  employ, 
shall  be  obliged  to  keep  their  parents  p.  Apother  of  Solon's  laws. 
See  as  before. 

If  any  one's  estate,  after  his  decease,  shall  be  called  in  question, 
the  enjoyer  of  it  is  obliged  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  his  parents 
getting  it^  according  to  that  golden  precept,  honour  your  parents^. 

He  that  is  undutiful  to  his  parents  shall  be  incapable  of  bearing 
any  office ;  and  farther,  be  impeached  before  the  ipagistrate  9.  ^ee 
book  iv«  chap.  15. 

If,  through  the  infirmity  of  old  age,  or  torture  of  a  disease,  any 
father  be  found  crazed  and  distempered  in  his  mind,  a  son  may 
forthwith  have  an  action  against  himi  wherein,  if  he  be  cast,  be 
may  keep  him  in  bonds* 

Laws  belonging  to  Sojourners* 

Every  sojourner  is  to  choose  his  patron  out  of  the  citizens,  who 
is  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  collectors,  and  take  care  of  all  his  other 
concerns.    See  book  i.  chap.  10  ;  as  also  in  the  following  laws. 

Let  there  be  an  action  against  them  who  do  not  choose  a  pa* 
tron,  or  pay  tribute. 

In  this  action  no  foreigner  shall  appear  as  a  witness. 

Let  them  be  cast  into  prison  before  sentence  is  passed,  without 
any  grant  of  bailment,  on  whom  the  action  of  |fy/<»  is  laid ;  but  if 
condenmed,  they  shall  be  sold.  Whoever  is  acquitted  of  this  imputa* 
tion  may  accuse  his  adversary  of  bribery  '.    See  book  i.  chap.  11. 

^  Diogeoes  Laertius,   ^schines    in        P  Demostb.  in  Callippum. 
Timarchum.  ^  XenophoD.  Ar*/tfnfA»  lib.  i. 

°  Demosth.  Orat.  in  Timocratem.  '  Hyperides  in  Aristagoranu 

^  Flutarchto  Solone. 
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Laws  relating  to  Slaves  and  freed  Servants* 

He  that  beats  another  mao's  servant,  may  have  an  action  of 
battery  brought  against  him'.  See  book  i*  chap.  10.  and  in  seve- 
ral of  the  following  laws. 

No  one  may  sell  a  captive  for  a  slave,  without  the  consent  of 
his  former  master.  If  any  captive  hath  been  sold,  he  shall  be 
rescued,  anH  let  his  rescuer  put  in  sureties  for  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  polemarchus '. 

If  any  slave's  freedom  hath  been  unjustly  asserted  by  another^i 
the  assertor  shall  be  liable  to  pay  half  the  price  of  the  slave  ". 

Any  slave  unable  to  drudge  under  the  imperiousness  of  his 
master,  may  compel  him  to  let  him  quit  his  service  for  one  more 
mild  and  gentle  ^. 

Slaves  may  buy  themselves  out  of  bondage  ^. 

No  slaves  are  to  have  their  liberty  given  them  in  the  theatre ; 
the  crier  that  proclaims  it  shall  be  {irifi^)  infamous  '. 

All  emancipated  slaves  shall  pay  certain  services,  and  du^ 
homage  to  the  masters  who  gave  them  liberty,  choosing  them  only 
for  their  patrons,  and  not  be  wanting  in  the  performance  of  those 
duties  to  which  they  are  obliged  by  law  ^. 

Patrons  are  permitted  to  briug  an  action  of  A9r«r«Vi«y  against 
such  freed  slaves  as  are  remiss  in  the  fore-mentioned  duties,  and 
reduce  them  to  their  pristine  state  of  bondage,  if  the  charge  be 
proved  against  them ;  but  if  the  accusation  be  groundless,  they 
shall  entirely  possess  their  freedom  '. 

Any  who  have  a  mind,  whether  citizens  or  strangers,  may  ap-r 
pear  as  evidence  in  the  above-mentioned  cause  *. 

He  that  redeems  a  prisoner  of  war,  may  claim  him  as  his  own, 
unless  the  prisoner  himself  be  able  to  pay  his  own  ransom  ^ 

Mamtenance  is  by  no  means  to  be  given  to  a  slave  careless  iq 
his  duty  «. 

Laics  concerning  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  the  Popular 

Assembly. 

No  one  is  to  be  twice  an  epistata  .     See  book  i.  chap.   18. 

The  oath  of  the  senate  I  pass  by,  as  before  treated  of,  book  i. 
chap.  18. 

<  Xenopbon  de  Athen.  Repub.  ,    '  JEtctunea  in  Cutiphontem. 

t  Pliitarchus  Lycurgo  riietore,  ^scbl-  y  Conf.  I^xicographos,  ▼.  AmXivit^* 

ncs  in  Timarchum.  »  Conf.  cosdem,  ▼.  Jkwtfd^M, 

u  ArgumenU  Demosth.  Orat  in  Theo-  *  Harpocration  cz  Hyperide. 

crin^ni.  b  Demosthenes  in  Nicostratum* 

▼  FluUrchus  dc  SupentiUone.  ^  Ulpianus  in  Medianam. 

w  Dion  Chiysoatomusy  Orat.  zr.  d  Pollux,  lib.  vili.  cap.  9. 
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.  The  establisliment  of  Phocus  nins^  that  senators,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Athenians  shall  keep  the  feast  called  Ax-^tv^m^  as  is  usual  by 
the  custom  of  the  country^  and  that  there  shall  be  an  adjournment 
of  the  senate,  and  vacation  of  lesser  courts,  for  five  days  from 
the  time  in  which  the  protenths^e  begin  to  celebrate  the  solemnity  ^. 
See  book  ii.  chap.  20.  in  A;p«t«^i«. 

The  crier  shall  pray  for  the  good  success  of  affairs,  and  encou* 
rage  all  men  to  lay  out  their  endeavours  on .  that  design  ^.  See 
boqk  i.  chap«  18. 

The  crier  shall  curse  him  openly,  with  his  kindred  and  family, 
who  shall  appear  in  the  court,  and  plead,  or  give  his  voice  for  lucre'. 

Let  the  most  ancient  of  the  Athenians,  having  decently  com- 
posed their  bodies,  deliver  their  most  prudent  and  wise  thoughts 
to  the  people  ;  and  after  them,  let  such  of  the  rest  as  will,  do  the 
like,  one  by  one,  according  to  seniority  ^.  One  of  Solon's  laws. 
See  book  i.  chap.  17-  and  in  the  two  next  laws. 

In  every  assembly  let  there  be  one  tribe  elected  to  pre^iide,  and 
to  look  after  the  laws. 

The  prytanes  are  not  to  authorise  the  people  to  vote  twice  for 
the  same  thing  K 

The  senate  of  five  hundred  may  fine  as  far  49  five  hundred 
drachms  ^.     See  book  i.  chap.  18.  and  in  the  two  following  laws. 

Let  the  senate  of  five  hundred  build  new  ships '. 

Such  as  haye  not  built  any  shall  be  refused  the  donation  of 


crowns  ", 


This  senate  shall  give  an  account  of  their  administration ;  and 
they  who  have  executed  their  offices  wiell  shall  be  rewarded  with 


crowns  °. 


Laws  which  concern  Magistrates. 

No  N  £  shall  be  magistrates  but  they  who  have  competent  estates  \ 
One  of  Solon's  laws.     See  book  i.  chap.  1 1 .  and  in  the  following. 

The  election  of  magistrates  shall  be  by  beans  d. 

It  shall  be  punishable  with  death  to  pass  two  suffrages  for  the 
same  candidate^. 

The  archons  shall  be  created  by  the  people. 

^  Ex  Athenaraw  '  Demostfienes  et  Ulpianus  in  An<lro- 

r  Dinarcbus  in  Aristogitonem.  tiana,   itcmque   in  ejusdem  ar^g^umento 

%  Ibidem.  Libanius.                      ^  Ibidem, 

h  Machines  in  Ctesiphontem.  ^   iEscMnes    in    Ctesiphontem,    De- 

i  ^scbines  in  Timarchum.  mostheiies  et  Ulpianiis  Androtiana. 

j  Nicia  Orat.  apud.  Thucyd.  lib.  vL  ^  Plutarchua  Solone. 

k  DemoBth.  in  £.uer^«  et  Mnesibul,  ^  Lucianus.    ^  Deipostb.  in  BoeotUQA 
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No  one  shall  bear  die  same  office  twice,  or  enter  on  two  seve- 
ral the  same  year  ^. 

All  magistrates  that  are  elected  by  suffrages,  surveyors  of  public 
works,  and  they  who  have  any  authority  in  the  city  upward  of 
thirty  days,  with  those  who  preside  over  the  courts  of  judicature, 
shall  not  emer  on  their  respective  offices  till  they  have  undergone 
the  accustomed  examination ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  those 
offices,  they  shall  give  an  account  of  the  discharge  of  their  trust 
before  the  scribe  and  logistae,  as  other  magistrates  are  obliged  to  do^. 

This  shall  be  the  manner :  So  much  I  receive  from  the  public, 
io  much  I  laid  out,  or  in  the  reverse  ^ 

Such  as  have  not  made  up  their  accounts,  shall  expend  none  of 
their  money  m  divine  uses,  nor  make  wills ;  nor  shall  they  have 
licence  to  travel,  bear  another  office,  or  have  the  honour  of  a 
crown  conferred  on  them  "• 

It  is  death  for  any  one  indebted  to  the  public  exchequer  to  be 
invested  with  a  public  trust  ^. 

It  is  also  death  to  usurp  the  government  ^. 

Let  him  be  outlawed  who  shall  continue  in  his  magistracy  after 
the  dissolution  of  democratical  government;  whereupon  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  any  one  to  kill  such  a  person,  and  make  seizure  of 
bis  goods  '. 

A  Psephism, 

This  decree  was  made  by  the  senate  and  Athenian  state,  the 
tribe  iEantis  being  prytanes,  Cleogenes  clerk,  Boethus  chief  pre- 
sident, and  Demophantus  its  ingrosser ;  the  date  of  this  psephism 
is  from  the  election  of  the  senate  of  five  hundred,  and  thus  it  runs. 
1— if  any  one  levels  at  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth,  or  after  its 
subversion  bears  any  office,  let  that  man  be  censured  as  an  enemy 
to  the  state,  and  dispatched  out  of  the  way ;  let  all  his  goods,  sav* 
ing  the  tenth  part  to  be  confiscated  to  Minerva,  be  exposed  to  sale; 
.  he  that  kills  him,  with  all  his  assistants,  shall  be  blameless  herein, 
and  free  from  the  guilt  of  his  death.  All  Athenians  likewise,  in 
their  several  tiibes,  are  obliged  by  oath  to  attempt  the  killing  of  that 
man,  who  shall  in  the  least  seem  to  affect  the  crimes  here  set  down  ^. 

The  Oath, 
I  WILL  endeavour,  with  my  own  hands,  to  kill  that  man  who 
shall  dissolve  the  Athenian  republic,  or  after  its  subversion  shall 

f  Ulpian.  in  Timocraf.  v  Bemostb.  Leptineiu 

*  ^schixi«8  in  Ctesiph.  ^  Hut.  Solone. 

5  Ibid.  u  Ibid.  ar  Andoddes  de  Mysteriit.       f  M^ 
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bear  any  office ;  and  he  shall  be  reputed  by  me  wholly  free  from 
guilt,  in  respect  of  the  gods  or  daemons,  who  will  take  away  his 
life,  or  encourage  another  to  do  it :  farther,  in  the  distribution  of 
his  goods,  I  will  pass  my  vote  that  the  slayer  shall  have  half;  and 
be  that  in  the  attempt  shall  have  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  own 
life,  shall,  widi  his  heirs,  have  due  respect  and  honour  from  me^ 
as  Harmodius  and  Aristogitou,  with  their  posterity*. 

All  oaths  that  shall  be  taken  in  time  of  war,  or  any  other  juncture^ 
if  inconsistent  with  the  Athenian  constitution,  shall  be  null  and  void. 

No  office  imposed  by  the  people  shall  be  refused  by  oath  be* 
fore  the  senate*. 

Whoever  casts  scurrilous  abuses  on  a  magistrate  while  officiat- 
ing, shall  be  fiqed^. 

The  Examination^  and  interrogatory  Disquisition  of  the  Archom* 

Whether  they  are  citizens  by  a  lawful  lineage  of  progenitors 
for  three  generations,  and  from  what  family  they  assume  their  pe- 
digree ;  whether  they  derive  their  progeny  from  Paternal  Apollo, 
and  Jupiter  Herceus  ^.  See  book  i.  chap.  12.  and  in  the  following. 

Quest.  Hark  you,  friend,  who  is  your  father  ? 

Answ.  What,  sir,  do  you  mean  my  father  i  N.  or  N. 

Quest.  What  kindred  can  you  produce  to  make  evidence  i 

Answ.  Sufficient,  sir ;  first  of  all,  these  cousins ;  then  these  per- 
sons who  have  right  to  the  same  burying-place  with  us ;  these  here 
of  the  same  phratria ;  and  these  related  to  Apollo  Patrius,  and  Ju« 
piter  Herceus ;  lastly,  these  gentlemen  of  the  same  borough,  who 
have  reposed  the  trust  and.  management  of  offices  in  me,  and  ho- 
noured me  with  their  suffrages. 

Quest.  Do  you  hear,  friend  i  Who  is  your  mother  i 

Amw.  What,  mine,  do  you  mean  ?  N.  or  N* 

Quest,  What  kindred  have  you  to  shew  i 

Answ.  These  first,  these  second  cousins,  and  those  of  the  same 
phratria  and  borough. 

Then  the  case  is  to  be  put.  Whether  they  have—honoured  their 
parents  ?— fought  for  their  country  ?— -possession  of  an  estate,  and 
all  their  limbs  sound  i 

^The  Archon*s  Oath. 

I  WILL  be  punctual  in  the  observance  of  the  laws,  and  for  every 
default  herein  I  will  forfeit  a  statue  of  gold,  of  equal  proportion 

>  Lycixrg.  in  Leocrat.  t>  Lydas  pro  milite. 

*  Machmsaf  de  falsa  legaU  ^  FoUuii  UU  ?  iUr  cap.  9. 
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^' 
with  myself^  to  the  Delphian  Apollo  **•    See  as  before,  and  in  the 

following. 

An  archon  that  shall  be  seen  overcharged  with  wine  shall  suffer 
death  : 

If  any  one  is  contumeliously  piquant,  beats  <iny  thesmotheta,  or 
blasts  his  reputation,  a  crowned  archon's,  or  any  other's  whom  the 
city  privileges  with  an  oflBce,  or  confers  any  dignity  upon,  let  him 
be  (£rtfif)  infamous  ^. 

The  areopagite  senate,  when  vacancies  fidi,  shall  yearly  be  re- 
cruited out  of  the  archons^.  See  book  i.  chap.  19-  and  in  the 
following. 

The  areopagites  shall  have  inspection  into  the  deportment  and 
behaviour  of  the  Athenians  ^. 

Let  no  areopagite  make  a  comedy '. 

The  senate  of  areopagus  shall  give  an  account  of  their  manage- 
ment before  the  logistae  K 

Let  a  Sr^tfTiiyAf  have  children  lawfully  begotten,  and  enjoy  an 
estate  within  the  confines  of  Attica  ^.  See  book  iii.  chap.  5. 

The  Oath  of  the  Xr^tirnyh' 

I  WILL  twice  a-year  make  an  incursion  into  the  Megarensian 
territcMies '. 

L«t  such  of  the  ST^niy«i  be  arraigned  as  shall  endamage  the 
fleet  of  their  allies  "*. 

No  one  shall  be  created  syndic  or  astyuouius  above  once ". 
See  book  i.  chap.  15. 

The  questors  shall  be  chosen  by  su^rag^s  of  the  people  <>. 

A  quaestorship  must  not  be  kept  above  five  years  ^. 

It  is  death  to  go  on  an  embassy  without  commission  from  the 
senate  or  people  '.    See  book  i.  chap.  15. 

No  one  shall  be  secretary  above  once  under  the  same  magis- 
trate ^    See  book  i.  chap.  15. 

Laws  respecting  Orators* 
No  one  under  the  age  of  thirty  years  shall  speak  an  oration  in 
the  senate  or  popular  assembly.    See  book  i.  chap.  15. 

d  Hut  Solone,  Pollux,  lib.  viii.  &c  i  Plutarchus  in  Pericle. 

•  Laertius  Solone.  m  Demosthenes,  ^  tSw  U  Xi^;«»4r«. 

*  Demosthenes  in  Midiam.  «  Demosth.  in  Leptinem,  et  procein.  Oit 
8  Plutarchus  Solone.        h  Ibidem.  o  Ulpianus  ad  Androtianam. 

i  Hutarchus  de  gloria  Athenienaiimk     P  Plutarchus  Lycurgo  iheCore. 
J  ^schmes  in  Ctesiphontem.  P  Demosthenes  de  falsa  legat. 

k  DioATchus  in  Dexnosthenes.  '  Lysias  in  Nicomachunu 
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An  Inspection  into  the  Orators*  Lives. 

Let  00  one  be  a  public  orator  who  bath  struck  his  parents,  de^ 
niec)  them  maintenance,  or  shut  them  out  of  doors  ;  who  hath  re- 
fused going  into  the  army  in  case  of  public  necessity,  or  thrown 
away  his  shield ;  who  hath  committed  whoredom,  or  given  way 
to  effeminacy  ;  who  hath  run  out  his  father's  estate,  or  any  inhe* 
ritance  left  him  by  a  friend  :  if,  notwithstanding  any  of  these  crimes, 
any  one  shall  dare  to  deliver  a  public  oration,  let  those  who  are 
commissioned  bring  him  to  the  test  in  open  court  •• 

Let  an  orator  have  children  lawfully  begotten,  and  let  him  be 
master  of  an  estate  within  Attica's  borders '. 

If  an  orator,  either  before  the  senate  or  people,  hath  not  perti- 
nently and  distinctly  handled  the  thing  propounded,  or  hath  des- 
canted twice  on  the  same  subject ;  hath  been  piquantly  censorious, 
and  hath  abusively  animadverted  upon  any  one's  behaviour ;  hath 
spoken  of  other  things  beside  those  propounded  by  the  proedri, 
or  hath  encouraged  any  one  so  to  do ;  or  if  he  hath  abused  the 
epistata  after  the  rising  of  the  assembly  or  senate  ;  such  an  one's 
insolence  shall  be  punished  by  the  proedri  with  a  mulct  of  fifty 
drachms ;  the  ^^^ixrc^ts  shall  have  intelligence  of  his  misdemeanours ; 
and  if  his  penalty  shall  seem  too  light  for  his  crimes,  besides  hia 
fine,  let  him  be  hauled  to  the  next  convention  of  the  senate  or  as- 
sembly, where,  if  condemned  by  private  votes,  the  proedri  shall 
exact  a  finis  from  him,  to  be  paid  to  the  st^mta^i^  for  his  9r»^wf$ta^ 
or  breach  of  the  laws  «. 

Laws  treating  of  Duties  and  Offices* 

The  archons  shall  appoint  in  the  assembly,  by  lots,  a  certain 
number  of  flute-players,  to  be  at  the  x^i*h  or  public  dancings  ^. 

No  stranger  shall  join  in  a  dance  with  a  chorus  ;  if  he  do,  the 
chorascus  shall  be  fined  a  thousand  drachms  ^. 

Let  it  be  lawful  to  inform  against  a  stranger  to  the  archon,  be- 
fore his  entrance  into  the  theatre  to  dpnce  '. 

A  stranger,  if  indicted  by  a  x^^nyd^,  for  dancing  before  the  arch- 
on,  shall  be  fined  fifty  drachms  ;  and  a  thousand,  if  he  persist  after 
prohibition  ^. 

Those  dancers,  who  are  (in^w)  infamous^  are  to  be  drove  off 

the  stage  '• 

»  Conf.  Machines  in  Trmarchum.  '  Demosthenes  in  Midiam. 

t  Dinarchus  in  Demosthenem.  ^  Ibidem,  ibique  Ulpianus. 

»»  .Machines  in  Timarchum.  *  Ibidem.         ^  Ibid.  *  Ihi4 
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Sixteen  men  are  to  be  chosen  out  of  all  the  public  companies, 
to  contribute  equally  towards  the  building  a  man  of  war>  Mrhich  ser- 
vice they  are  to  engage  in  from  twenty-five  years  of  age  to  forty  >•' 

The  qualification  for  a  trierarch  is,  that  he  be  worth  ten  talents, 
according  to  which  estimation  he  is  to  be  chosen :  but  if  his  estate 
is  rated  more^  let  him  build  ships  equivalent;  yet  at  most  but 
three,  with  a  skiff:  they  who  are  not  worth  so  much  shall  be  join- 
ed together,  so  many  of  them,  till  their  estates  make  up  the  sum*. 

llie  trierarchs,  and  overseers  of  the  navy,  shall  be  commission* 
ed  to  register  their  names,  who,  being  of  the  same  2t;^^«g/«,  are 
indebted  to  the  commonwealth  for  ship-rigging,  for  which  they 
shall  sue  them  c.    See  book  i.  chap.  15.  and  in  the  following. 

He  that  owes  rigging,  shall  either  give  it,  or  give  security  ^» 

All  trierarchs  elect  shall  betake  themselves  to  the  ships  they  are 
constituted  over  •. 

All  trierarchs  are  to  render  an  account  of  their  administration  ^. 

There  shall  be  an  yearly  appointment  for  the  exchange  of  offices, 
where  he  that  shall  be  designed  a  autv^;,  shall  be  exempted  from 
servings  if  he  can  produce  any  vacant  person  richer  than  himself; 
and  if  the  person  produced,  confess  he  is  more  wealthy  than  the 
other,  he  shall  be  put  into  the  other's  place  among  the  three  hun- 
dred ;  but  if  he  denies  it,  let  them  change  estates  <•  See  as  be- 
fore, and  in  the  following. 

His  house  shall  be  sealed  up  who  shall  offer  himself  in  the  ex- 
change. 

They  who  do  quit  their  own  estates  for  those  of  their  neighbours, 
shall  be  obliged  by  oath  to  discover  them  in  this  form. 

I  will  fairly  and  honestly  make  known  the  estimate  of  all  ray 
possessions,  except  such  as  consist  in  those  silver  mines,  which  the 
laws  exact  fio  duties  from. 

Three  days  shall  be  allowed  for  those  who  are  to  make  ex- 
change for  their  estates,  to  produce  them. 

No  one  shall  be  compelled  to  exhibit  his  estate  which  lies  in 
mines. 

Laws  about  the  Refusal  of  Offices. 
No  man  shall  be  obliged  to  two  offices  at  the  same  time  *•. 

*  Demosthenes  de  Corona.       b  Ibid.  »  Demosth.  in  Lcptin.  et  in  Fhssn.  et 

«  Ibidem  inExergumetMnesibulum.  in  scquentibus.                              "««*««. 

d  Ibidem.        €  Idem  pro  Polycle.  h  Demosth.  pro  Polyclc. 

»  ^sdunes  m  Ctcsiphontpm.  ^ 
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No  man  except  the  archons,  shall  be  excused  from  thetrieiarcb- 
ship '.    See  book  i.  chap,  14. 

No  one  shall  be  exempted  from  contributing  to  the  assessment 
for  the  levying  of  soldiers  \ 

Imws  concerning  Honours  to  be  conferred  on  those  who  have  de- 

served  well  of  the  Commonwealth. 

No  person  shall  be  entertained  in  the  Prytaneum  oftener  than 
once^.    See  book  i  chap.  25. 

He  who  shall  be  invited  and  refuse  to  come,  shall  be  fined  ^ 

They  who  are  entertained  in  the  Prytaneum^  shall  have  maza^ 
and  on  festivals,  bread  ^,    See  as  before,  and  in  the  following  laws. 

All  crowns,  if  presented  by  the  people,  shall  be  given  in  the  po- 
pular assembly  ;  if  by  the  senators,  in  the  senate,  and  in  no  other 
place  shall  they  present". 

None  except  the  whole  body  of  the  senate,  and  popular  assem- 
bly, with  particular  tribes,  or  boroughs,  shall  be  privileged  to  con- 
fer crowns. 

No  tribe  or  borough  may  presume  on  the  authority  of  bestow- 
ing crowns  in  the  theatre  upon  any  of  their  own  members :  if  they 
do,  the  crier  that  proclaims  them  shall  be  (JLnft,^)  infamom. 

No  citizen  shall  have  i  {fytuut  fi^miiH)  hospital  crown  given  him 
in  the  theatre  without  the  people's  consent ;  when  given,  it  shall 
be  consecrated  to  Minerva. 

Every  one  who  b  honoured  with  an  hospital  crown,  shall  bring 
certificates  of  a  regular  and  sober  life. 

No  one  of  the  wealthy  citizens,  except  he  be  of  the  kindred  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  or  an  archon,  shall  claim  immunity 
from  servii^  in  public  offices :  from  this  time  hereafter  the  people 
shall  gratify  no  one  with  such  an  exemption ;  but  he  who  suppli- 
cates for  It,  shall  be  {irtfcog),  infamous  together  with  all  his  house 
and  family,  and  shall  be  liable  to  the  action  of  r^tt^n  and  Etiultg ; 
by  which,  if  convicted,  he  shall  suffer  the  same  fate  with  those, 
who,  though  indebted  to  the  public,  officiate  as  judges®.  This 
Law  was  enacted  by  Leptines  in  the  first  year  of  the  106th  olym- 
piad, and  abrogated  in  the  year  following,  at  the  instance  of  De- 
mosthenes. 

Honours  conferred  by  the  people  shall  stand  good ;  bat  with. 

i  Demosth.  in  Leptin.  '^  Conf.  iBsdiines  in  Ctenphoiit  et 

J  Ibidem,  ibique  Ulpianua.  in  lequent.  i 

*■  Plutvncbus  Solone^  t  IbidL         ^  Demosth.  in  Leptia* 
»   Athen.  lib.  ir. 
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tbis  prcmBO  that  if  the  persons  to  digtiified  prove,  after  exami- 
nation,  to  be  unworthy  of  them,  they  shall  be  void  ''• 

Imws  relating  to  Gymnasicu 

No  school  shall  be  opened  before  sun-rising,  or  kept  open  after 
aun-set. 

None  except  the  school-master's  sons,  and  nephews,  and  daugh- 
ter's husbands,  shall  be  permitted  entrance  into  school,  if  beyond 
the  customary  age  for  sending  youth  thither,  whilst  the  lads  are  in 
it ;  to  the  breach  of  this  law  the  penalty  of  death  is  annexed. 

No  schoolmaster  shall  give  any  adult  person  leave  to  go  to 
Mercury's  festival :  if  he  transgress  herein,  and  do  not  (thrust  him 
out  of  the  school,  the  master  shall  suffer  according  to  the  law  en- 
acted against  the  corrupters  of  free-bom  children. 

Let  all  choragi,  elected  by  the  people,  be  above  forty  years  of 
age  ^.  All  these  laws  were  designed  as  a  guard  to  the  boys'  chas- 
tity.    See  book  ii.  chap.  ^.  in  £^a<«. 

No  slave  shall  presume  to  anoint,  or  perform  exercises  in  the 
Palaestra  f.    See  book  i.  chap.  10. 

Laws  relating  to  Physicians  and  Philosophers* 

No  slave,  or  woman,  shall  study  or  practice  physic '.  See  con- 
cerning this  and  the  next  law,  book  iv.  chap.  14. 

AH  free-bom  women  have  liberty  to  leatn  and  practise  physic. 

Let  no  one  teach  philosophy '.  This  law  was  made  when  the 
thirty  tyrants  had  the  dominion  of  Athens,  and  abrogated  upon 
their  expulsion. 

No  one  is  to  keep  a  philosophy  school,  unless  by  the  senate  and 
people's  approbation:  he  that  doth  otherwise  shall  be  put  to 
death  ^.  This  was  enacted  by  Sophocles  the  son  of  Amphiclides 
the  Sunian,  about  the  third  year  of  the  118th  olympiad,  but  in 
a  short  time  abrogated,  and  a  fine  of  five  talents  was  imposed  up- 
od  Sophocles,  at  the  instance  of  Philo. 

Laws  concerning  Judges. 

Aftbe  a  magistrate's  determination^  appeal  may  be  made  to 
the  courts  of  justice  ^.  One  of  Solon's  laws.  See  book  i.  chap.  20. 

They  who  are  degraded  from  the  senate  may  sit  as  judges  in  the 
courts.     Another  of  Solon's  laws.     See  as  before. 

P  Demosth.  «t  istiiu  Ont  Argumen-  *  Hyginus  FAb.  274. 

turn*  '  XenophoD.  Artfufnft,  libb  i. 

4  iEschiiMi  in  TinUffcham.  u  Diogenes  JLaertiuB  Theophnsta 

V  Ibidem.  ▼  Flutorchus  SoJiMiei 
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All  the  Athenians  sball  be  capable  of  being  appointed  by  lots  to 
judge  in  the  several  courts  of  justice^.  Another  of  Solon's  laws. 
See  as  before.  « 

The  protestation  of  the  heliastSB  I  omit^  as  before  treated  of> 
book  i.  chap.  21. 

Ofliaws  relating  to  iMW-suits, 

Let  the  bailiff^  or  person  that  arrests^  be  registered  '.  See  book 
i.  chap.  21. 

Whoever  doth  not  apppear  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial 
of  his  causC;  shall  suffer  for  his  remissness  by  an  action  called  Aucn 
l^i^fi,  and  be  fined  a  thousand  drachms ;  but  if  a  just  excuse  be 
brought  for  his  staying  away,  his  punishment  shall  be  redressed 
by  another  action  called  Mh  S<r»,  or  the  annulling  of  the  former  ^. 
See  book  i.  chap.  21. 

Laws  respecting  Preparatories  to  Judgements, 

The  archons  shall  propose  questions  to  both  parties^  to  which 
they  shall  answer  *.  See  as  before^  and  in  the  following  laws. 

The  plaindflf  shall  promise  upon  oath,  that  he  will  prosecute 
the  action,  if  he  has  his  evidences  and  all  things  in  order;  but  if 
not,  he  shall  demand  time  for  providing  and  preparing  them  *. 

The  archons  shall  summon  the  contesting  parties  to  make  tfadr 
appearance,  and  introduce  them  into  the  court  *. 

JLet  the  judges  be  elected  by  lots  ^. 

No  judge  shall  give  sentence  the  same  day  in  two  different 
courts*. 

A  Form  of  the  Oath  taken  by  Judges  afier  Election. 

I  WILL  shew  equity  in  all  causes,  and  my  judgment  shall  be 
agreeable  to  those  laws,  in  those  things  which  are  determined  by 
them ;  in  the  rest,  my  sentence  shall,  as  near  as  may  be,  agree 

"with  justice^. 

Laws  refering  to  Judgment. 

Every  judge  shall  put  down  the  heads  of  those  suits  he  is  to 
determine  in  his  table  book  **•    See  as  before,  and  in  the  following 

laws. 

His  cause  shall  be  overthrown  who  runs  away  for  fear  ^» 

^  Dem^wthenis  OmL  L  in  Aiistogit  k  Demosthenes  in  Olympiodorum. 

Aiidtophanis  SchoCastes  in  Plutum.  ^  Idem,  Orat.  i.  in  Aristogit. 

'  Demosthenes  .in  TMi^i«»"  d  Demosth.  et  Ulpianus  in  Timocnt 

y  Ibidem.  •  '  Pollux,  lib.  vilL  cap.  la 

A  Issiis  de  h«red.  Philoctemonii*  f  Hesychtus,  ▼.  Am  vwHrig  »^tTnr, 

*  DeiDosthrafls  in  ^^Htv  *  S  Demosthenes  in  Olympiodonink 
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Criminals  have  liberty  of  making  tbeir  own  ddfeoce^* 

No  slave  shall  plead  in  any  cause  K 

The  crier  shall  pronounce  verdict  against  the  party  into  ^vhose 
urn  the  greater  number  of  pebbles  bored  with  holes  are  cast;  and 
on  his  side  to  whom  the  whole  ones  belong  K 

When  on  both  sides  there  shall  be  an  equal  share  of  votes  the 
prboner  shall  be  acquitted  ^. 

Let  there  be  a  number  of  urns,  or  vote-boxes  equal  to  the  num- 
l)!er  of  those  who  hold  the  contest  ^ 

The  judges  shall  propose  such  and  such  penalties,  the  defendant 
also  shall  offer  to  their  consideration  such  a  punishment  as  him- 
self shall  think  reasonable ;  after  which^  the  whole  matter  shall  be 
committed  to  the  judges'  determination  m. 

The  court  shall  not  sit  after  sun-set  °. 

If  any  one  hath  bribed  the  heliaean  court/  or  any  other  court  of 
judicature  among  the  Athenians,  or  hath  called  a  senate,  or  enter- 
ed into  conspiracy  in  order  to  overturn  the  popular  government ; 
if  any  lawyer  hath  been  greased  in  the  fist  to  carry  on  any  public 
or  private  cause,  he  shall  be  liable  to  be  indicted  before  the  dies* 
,   mothetse  by  the  action  called  r^et^i  •. 

All  private  bargains  that  are  struck  up  between  parties  before 
Kvitnesses  shall  stand  good  in  law  p. 

Do  not  make  any  covenant  or  bargain  contrary  to  the  laws  ^.   . 

There  shall  be  no  after-wranglings  raised  concerning  those  things 
which  have  been  once  agreed '. 

Any  man  shall  be  permitted  to  non-suit  his  adversary  if  the  ac* 
tion  laid  against  him  be  not  entered  *. 

They  who  receive  damages  may  prosecute  within  five  years  ^ 

There  may  be  actions  entered  about  contracts  made  out  of 
Attica,  or  wares  exported  out  of  it  to  any  other  place  ". 

Laws  concerning  Arbitrators* 

People  that  have  any  law-suit  about  private  matters  may  choose 
any  arbitrator,  but  so  as  to  stand  to  his  definitive  sentence  what- 
soever it  is  \ 

h  Plato  Socratis  Apologia.  o  DemoitheDes,  Orafc  I  in  Steph.  de 

I  Terentius  Phorm.  act.  i.  seen.  2.  fals.  test. 
j  ^schines  in  Timarchum.  P  Idem  in  Fbanip. 

k  Kuripidis  Electra,  v.  1265.  Q  Aristoteles  Rhet  lib,  i.  csap.  25, 

1  Demosthenes  in  Macart.  r  Demosthenes,  in  Pantienetuin. 

°»  Ulpianus  in  Timocrat.  Cicero,  lib.        «  Demosthenes,  OraL  i.  in  Steph.  de 

i  de  Oratore.  faJg.  test.        «  Idem  pro  Fhormione. 
*  SCobeniB,  Ser.  !•  u  ibidem.        ▼  Pemosth.  Midiaofk 
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Such  arbitnitora  are  to  swear  before  verdict  is  given  ^. 

The  arbitrators  are  to  wait  for  the  plaintiff's  appearanoe  till  sun- 
Bet ;  and  then,  in  case  he  does  not  appear,  shall  inflict  suoh  a  pe- 
nalty as  shall  be  convenient '. 

It  is  lawful  to  make  appeal  from  arbitrators  diosen  by  lots  to 
other  courts  of  jusdoe'.    See  book  i.  chap.  22. 

A  Law  about  Oaihi. 

Oaths  shall  be  attested  by  three  gods,  uiri«^,  or  the  suppUcanfs 
president f  lUtA^rtHf  ihepur^r,  iLimmtri^tt,  thedispeller  if  danger 
or  evil*.  See  book  ii.  chap.  6. 

Laws  treating  of  Witnesses. 

Their  evidence  dmll  not  be  taken,  y^o  are  ofri^i «. 

No  slaves  shall  appear  as  evidences  **•    See  book  i.  chap.  \Q^ 

No  one  shall  be  evidence  for  himself,  either  in  judicial  actions, 
or  in  rendering  up  accounts  «•  See  book  i.  chap.  21.  and  in  some 
of  the  followii^  laws. 

Both  plaintiff  and  defendant  are  obliged  to  answer  each  other's 
questions,  but  their  answers  shall  not  pass  for  evidence  '. 

There  shall  be  no  constraint  for  friends  and  acquaintance,  if 
contrary  to  their  wills,  to  bear  witness  one  against  another  '• 

Let  the  penalty  of  the  action  called  itutii^it^tv^U  be  in  force 
against  those  who  bear,  or  suborn,  false  witness  **. 

Evidence  shall  be  declared  in  writing  ^.        . 

'Witnesses  being  once  sworn,  shall  by  no  means  draw  back  from 
what  they  are  to  attest.    See  as  before,  and  in  the  following. 

Eye  witnesses  shall  write  down  what  they  know,  and  read  it  \ 

His  evidence  shall  suflSce,  that  can  give  his  «U#i,  01*  what  he 
heard  from  a  person  deceased  ;  or  vtfm^^Uf  i.  e.  an  attestation 
received  from  one  going  to  travel,  supposing  the  traveller  hath  no 
possibility  of  returning  ^. 

That  witness  who  declines  his  evidence  shall  be  fined  a  drachm  '. 

One  cited  for  a  witness,  shall  either  give  in  his  evidence,  swear 
he  knows  nothing  of  it,  or  incur  a  mulct  of  a  thousand  drachms, 
to  be  paid  to  the  public  exchequer''. 

^  DenMKtfienes  in  dalUppum.  h  Terent  Phdrui.  act  L  seen.  2. 

*  Ulpiaii.  in  Medfanatn.  ^  Demofth.  In  Steph.  de  fala.  test* 
r  Lucianus  Abdicato.                              Ont  iL  d  Ibid.  Orat.  ii. 

s  PoIIut,  lib.  viii,  cap.  12.    Hesych.        ^  Demodli.  In  Stephan.  Orat.  ii. 
T.  TMff  5m«.  f  Ibid.        S  Idem  in  TimoAeiUD. 

*  Demosthcn.  in  Nesnin.  h  Ibidem,  9uid»  HarpocntioQ. 

Vol.  I.  N 
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Let  contesting  parties,  if  they  will,  make  use  of  the  iimfttt^^  K 
See  as  before. 

false  witnesses  shall  be  prosecuted  with  the  action  called  Ai»« 
^vi^fut^rv^tSf }  he  that  suborned  them  with  A^n  tcmiutt^ttm  K  Seo 
book  i.  chap*  24.  * 

Lazps  touching  Judgments  already  past. 

There  shall  be  no  renewing  of  any  thing  dispatched  by  judges, 
either  in  public  or  private  matters,  or  by  the  people,  according  to 
the  enactions  of  their  decrees :  there  shall  be  likewise  no  suffraging 
and  impeaching  any  one  contrary  to  the  prescription  of  the  laws^. 

AH  judgments  or  verdicts  whatsoever,  delivered  by  th^  judges 
in  the  popular  state,  shall  stand  good  ;  but  all  acts  and  decrees 
that  are  made  under  the  thirty  tyrants  shall  be  void  '• 

Laws  relating  to  Ptmishments, 

The  judges  are  not  to  proceed  so  s&ictly,  as  that  corpora)  and 
pecuniary  punishments  shall  be  inflicted  at  one  and  the  same  time  m. 
Hiey  who  ran  into  errors  unwittingly,  shall  not  be  arraigned  in  the 
public  court,  but  some  adhortatory  lessons  of  their  duty  are  to  be 
privately  inculcated  ". 

The  most  sufficient  and  wealthiest  of  the  Athenians  shall  be  exil-^ 
ed  by  ostracism  for  ten  years,  lest  they  should  rise  up  and  rebel  o«* 
See  book  i.  chap.  25. 

No  one  b  to  harbour  an  exile :  he  that  doth,  is  to  participate 
the  same  fate  with  him  p. 

Let  both  delinquent  and  abettor  receive  punishments  alike  ^. 

He  that  professeth  himself  guilty  before  afraignment,  diall  be 
condemned'. 

•  Criminals  who  have  f>een  fined,  rfiall  be  obliged  to  pay  from 
the  very  day  the  fine  was  due,  whether  they  are  registered  in  the 
debt-book,  or  not :  and  he  that  doth  not  make  paynneat  within 
the  ninth  pfytany,  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  double*. 

No  one  indebted  to  the  city  shall  enter  on  any  office '. 

''JTIiat  man,  who,  being  indebted  to  the  city,  hath  been  convicted 
of  making  an  oration  to  the  people,  shall  be  one  of  the  eleven  *. 

Debtors  to  the  city,  till  they  have  cleared  off  all,  shall  be  («r</tt9i) 

i  Demottb.  in  Leocfaarem.  *>  Andocides  de  Mysteriis. 

j  Idem,  in  Euerg.  et  Mnesibuliiin.  **  Demosth.  in  Timocratem. 

k  Idettu  in  Hmocratenk  *  Liban.  Arguttento  Orat.  in  Aripla- 

1  Ibid.             ^  Idem.  git  et  in  And'rot. 

^  Flato,  Apologia  Socratis.  ^  Idem.  Arguro.  Androtiana. 

o  Plutarchua  Periclc.  u  Dioarcb.  in  Aristogit 

P  Demoatb,  in  PoIyclOn. 
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intfamonn ;  bat  if  they  die,  not  having  fully  discharged  their  debts, 
their  heirs  shall  be  infamous,  til)  they  make  satisfaction^. 

After  payment  is  made,  the  debtor's  name  shall  be  erazed  quI  of 
the  debt-book^. 

Hiree  parts  of  the  debtor's  goods,  which  are  forfeited  to  the  ex- 
dequer,  shall  £b(U  to  any  private  person  that  informs  against  him  ^v 

Let  those  who  are  debtors  to  tlie  public,  and  have  not  their 
names  enrolled,  be  sued  by  the  action  called  Efiu^n^. 

They  vrho  have  been  unjustly  registered  as  debtors  shall  be  struck 
out,  and  their  names  wlio  registered  them  be  put  in  their  place  *. 

If  any  debtor  shall  be  blotted  out  of  the  albe,  or  register,  before 
he  hath  discharged  his  debt,  let  the  action  called  Ay»^ut  be  brought 
against  him  in  the  court  of  the  tfaesmothetas  ^.  See  book  i.  chap.  23. 

Whosoever  hath  been  branded  with  uifamy  before  Solon's  arch-^ 
onship^  shall  be  privil^ed,  except  those  whom  the  areopagites, 
^hetae,  or  prytaues  have  banishedy  by  the  appeal  of  the  B««-iAiy;, 
for  murder,  burglary,  olr  treason,  when  this  law  was  promulged  ^^ 
One  of  Solon's  laws. 

No  intercession  shall  be  maide  for  any  disfirancfaised. person,  nor 
for  any  one  indebted  to  the  public  exchequer,  or  the  gods,  towards 
the  investing  the  former  with  his  privileges,  and  erasing  the  latter's 
name  out  of  the  debt-book,  unless  the  Athenian  people,  by  six 
thousand  private  votes,  permit  it.  If  any  one  puts  iip  an  address 
to  the  senate  or  people,  for  them  whom  the  judges^  senate,  of  people 
have  already  cast,  or  the  debtor  supplicate  for  himself  before  pay- 
ment be  made,  let  the  writ  called  £»}fi{^i^  be  issued  out  against  him^ 
after  the  same  manner  as  against  those,  who,  thoiigh  indebted,  pre-^ 
ikum'e  to  act  as  judges  ;  if  any  other  body,  before  restitution  of  the 
debt  be  made,  intercede  for  the  debtor,  let  all  his  goods  be  expos- 
ed to  sale ;  and  if  a  proedfus  give  a  debtor,  or  any  other  person 
on  bis  account,  leave  to  propose  the  petition  to  be  voted  before  ac* 
counts  be  made  up,  he  shall  be  arifM^^, 

Ijafs:s  referring  to  receivers  of  public  Revenues,  the  Exchequer, 

and  Money  Jor  Shotcs. 

The  senate  of  five  hundred  shall  put  such  as  farm  the  public  re* 
venues,  aud  are  negligent  to  pay  their  rent,  in  the  stocks^* 

^  Liban.  Argumento  Orat  ia  Aris-  '  Demosth.  Orat  i.  in  Aristogit. 

togit  Ulpian.  in  Timocrate.  ^  litem  in  Theocrinem. 

'  Demosth.  iu  Ittcocrinem.  ^  Plutardius  Solone. 

y  Idem  in  Kicostatuni.  d  Demosthenes  Timocratea* 

*  Idem  in  Theocriuem:  ^  Andocidea  de  MysteriiB. 
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If  die  above-metitioneci  officers  do  not  bring  in  their  rents  before 
the  ninth  prytany,  they  shall  pay  double  ^. 

If  they  do  not  give  security  to  the  publie,  let  their  goods  be 
confiscated^. 

They  who  are  entrusted  with  mmiey  for  the  carrying  on  pf  re- 
ligious affairs^  shall  render  it  up  in  the  senate ;  which  if  they  n^ 
lecty  they  shall  be  proceeded  agamst  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
who  farm  the  public  revenues  **• 

They  who  employ  the  public  stock  a  triiole  year  for  their  own 
use>  shall  be  obliged  to  restore  double ;  and  they  who  continue  thus 
squandering  another  year^  shall  be  clapped  into  jail  until  payment 
be  made  ^ 

A  thousand  talents  are  yearly  to  be  laid  by  for  the  defending  of 
Attica  against  foreign  invasions ;  which  money  if  any  person  pro- 
pose to  lay  out  on  any  other  design^  he  shall  suffer  death  K 

At  the  eruption  of  a  sudden  war^  soldiers  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  remainder  of  the  money  designed  for  civil  uses  ^. 

If  any  one  proposes  that  the  soldiers  pay  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  money  designed  for  the  exhibition  of  shows,  he  shall  be  put 
to  death  ^.  This  law  was  enacted  by  Eubulus,  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  cotbmonalty.    See  book  i.  chap.  14. 

Lazes  about  Limits  and  Land-marks* 

IS  there  be  a  public  well  within  the  space  of  an  hippicum,  any 
one  may  make  use  of  that ;  but  otherwise,  every  person  shall  dig 
one  of  his  own  °.  One  of  Solon's  laws,  to  prevent  contentions  a- 
bout  water,  which  was  very  scarce  in  Attica. 

If  any  one  digs  a  well  near  another  man's  ground,  he  must  leave 
the  space  of  an  o^yvut  betwixt  it  and  his  neighbour's  inclosure  •• 
Another  of  Solon's  laws. 

He  that  digs  a  well  ten  O^vmi  deep,  and  finds  no  spring,  may 
draw  twice  a  day,  out  of  bis  neighbour's,  six  vessels  of  water  call- 
ed x«f;  p.    Another  of  Solon's  laws. 

Let  him  who  digs  a  ditch,  or  makes  a  trench  nigh  another's  land, 
leave  so  much  distance  from  his  neighbour,  as  the  ditch  or  trench 
is  deep  ^.    Another  of  Solon's  laws. 

If  any  one  makes  a  hedge  near  his  neighbour's  ground,  let  him 

f  Dexnosdienes  in  Timocratem.  ^  Ulpianus  in  Olynthiac  L 

S  Demosthenes  Nicostnt.  ^  Plutarch.  Solone. 

h  Idem  in  Timocratem.  o  Q^j^^  \\\^  jy.  ad  leg.  xii.  Tab. 

i  Anonymus  argumcnto  Timocrateae,  P  Plutarchus  Solone. 

k  Andocidea  de  pace  Laced.  q  Plut  et  Gajus,  locis  eft 

>  Demosthenes  in  Kemam. 
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not  pass  bis  neighbour's  land*mark ;  if  be  builds  a  wall^  be  is  to 
leave  one  foot  betwixt  bim  and  bb  neighbour ;  if  an  bouse^  two^ 
This  was  also  enacted  by  Solon. 

He  that  builds  a  bouse  in  a  fields  shall  place  it  a  bow-shot  from 
his  neighbour's '.    This  was  also  enacted  by  Solon. 

He  who  keeps  a  hive  of  bees,  must  place  them  three  hundred 
feet  from  his  neighbour's  *.    Another  of  Solon's  laws. 

Olive  and  fig-trees  must  be  planted  nine  feet  from  another's 
ground,  but  other  trees,  five  ".  This  was  likewise  one  of  Solon's 
laws.  The  trees  here  mentioned  are  said  to  spread  their  roots 
wider  than  others. 

If  any  one  plucks  up  the  sacred  olive-trees  at  Athens,  besides  the 
two  yearly  allowed  to  be  used  at  the  public  festivals  or  funerals,  be 
shall  pay  an  hundred  drachms  for  every  one  unlawfully  pulled  up^ 
the  tenth  part  of  which  fine  shall  be  due  to  Minerva.  The  same 
offender  shall  also  pay  an  hundred  to  any  private  person  who  shall 
prosecute  him :  the  action  shall  be  brought  before  the  arcbons, 
where  the  prosecutor  shall  deposit  n^orxfutt.  The  fine  laid  on  the 
convicted  criminal,  thearchons,  before  whom  the  action  is  brought, 
shall  give  an  account  of  to  the  n^^xr^^if ,  and  of  that  part  which  is 
to  be  deposited  in  Minerva's  treasury,  to  her  questors ;  which  if 
they  do  not,  themselves  shall  be  liable  to  pay  it^« 

Laws  respecting  Lands,  Herds,  and  Flocks. 

Men  shall  not  be  permitted  to  purchase  as  much  land  as  they 
desire  X.  One  of  Solon's  laws,  designed  to  prevent  men  froip 
growing  too  great  and  powerful. 

All  wild  extravagants,  and  spendthrifts,  who  lavishly  run  out 
the  estates  left  them  by  their  fathers,  or  others,  shall  be  elrt(Mi. 
Another  of  Solon's  laws  7. 

Any  one  who  brings  an  he-wolf,  shall  have  five  drachms,  and 
for  a  she-wolf  one  ".  One  of  Solon's'  laws,  in  whose  time  Attica 
was  infested  with  wolves. 

No  one  shall  kill  an  ox  which  labours  at  the  plough.  An  old 
law  *.    See  book  ii,  chap.  4. 

No  man  shall  kill  a  lamb  of  a  year  old.  No  man  shall  kill  an  ox. 
These  laws  were  enacted  when  those  animals  were  scarce  in  Attica^. 

'  Gajus,  loc.  dt  7  Diog.  Laert. . JEscfaines  in  TinoArch* 

'  Eclog.  /S«#iXi««f.  '  Plutarchus  Solone. 

<  PluL  Solone.  •  ^lianus  Var.  Hist  lib.  ▼.  cap.  14. 

^  Plut.  et  Giyus.  locis  dt  b  Athaiueiis,  lib.  i.  et  ix.  EuslaUuv^ 


^  Demosth.  in  Macart  in  Tlitdi  •• 

^  Aristoteles  FoUt  Ub.  ii  cap.  S. 
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Hurt  no  living  creatures.    One  of  Triptolemus's  laws  c. 
Laws  relating  to  Buying  and  Selling. 

|f  any  peraoo  seo^  for  the  title  of  land,  he  shall  prosecute  the 
possessors  with  the  ^f^tiop  pallj^d  A/««  xtfgyv  ^  if  of  au  house,  with 
p  At»n  h9$xiu  ^.    See  book  i.  chf  p.  24. 
,    There  shall  be  no  cheating  among  the  ma|*lcet>foIks  ^. 

That  fishmonger  shall  incur  imprisonment,  who  shall  over-rate 
fns  fish,  and  take  less  tlian  he  first  proffered  thena  for  ^. 

Fishmongers  shall  not  lay  their  stinking  fi^h  in  wat!sr|  thereby  to 
make  it  more  vendible  '. 

Laws  appertaimng  to  Usury  apd  Money* 

A  BANKER  shall  demand  po  more  interest-money  than  what  he 
agreed  for  at  first  **. 

Let  usurer's  interest-money  be  moderate '. 

Nobody,  who  had  put  in  surety  for  any  thing,  may  sue  for  it, 
he  or  his  heirs  ^. 

Pledges  and  sureties  riiall  stand  but  for  one  year  ^ 

No  one  to  clear  his  debt  shall  make  himself  a  slave  »^.     One  of 
Solon^s  laws. 

He  who  does  qot  pay  what  has  been  adjudged  in  due  time,  shall 
have  his  house  rifled  ?• 

The  fine  ensuing  th.e  action  ca}led  £{irAD,  shall  go  to  the  public  ^« 

A  hundred  drachms  shall  go  to  a  ^f«  P.     Que  of  Solon's  laws, 
who  regulated  the  Athenian  weights  and  measures. 

All  counterfeiters,  debasers,  and  diminishers  of  the  current  coin. 
sh^U  lose  (heir  lives  ^.    Thi?  law  obtained  in  most  cities. 

Let  no  Athenian,  or  sojourner,  lend  money  to  be  exported,  up- 
less  for  com,  or  some  such  commodity  allowable  by  law. 

He  who  sends  out  money  for  other  uses,  shall  be  brought  before 
the  masters  of  the  custom-house,  and  prosecuted  by  an  action  called 
■^ittf-if,  after  the  manner  of  them  who  are  caught  transporting  corn 
unlawfully:  let  such  an  one  have  no  writ  or  warrant  permitted 
him  against  the  person  to  whom  be  lent  money,  neither  shall  the 
archons  let  him  enter  any  trial  in  the  judicial  courts  '• 

f  Porpbyiiut  «ii^}  A^^X*     Hierpny^  k  Ilempsth.  in  Spudiam. 

mus  in  Jovin.' lib.  ii.  '      '  I   Demosth.  in  Apartunum. 

d  Lysias  in  Demesth.  Ci^ret  "   Pluurchus  Solone. 

<  Demosth.  I^tinetL  «  Ulpianus  in  Medianam. 

f  AlexiB  ComicuB  L^to^  o  Deniosth.  Mediana. 

S  Zenarchus  ir«(ipv^f .  P  Plutarchus  Solone. 

'    h  Lysias,  Oral.  i.  in  Theomnestuoo.  ^  Demosth.  LepCinea  et  Tlmocratet. 

2  Ulpluiiis  io  Timocrateaai  eitrem.  ^  Demosth.  io  Lacritum. 
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Laics  about  Wares  to  be  imported  to,  or  exported  from  Athens^ 

JiLh  oliyes  are  exportable,  hi^t  other  fruits  are  not ;  so  that  tlie 
arcbon  shall  openly  curse  the  persons  that  exported  them,  or  else 
be  amerced  an  hundred  drachms.  Thb  law  was  enacted  by  Solon, 
by  reason  of  the  barrenness  of  Attica '.  The  conquerors  in  die 
games  on  the  P^nathenaean  festival  »e;i'e  excepted  ^ 

Figs  are  restrained  by  law  fron^  exportation^  Se^  book  i.  jchap.  9 1 . 

If  a^y  Athenian  fiactQr  pr  n)erchant,jco|ivey  cprn  ^y  where  else 
l)ian  to  Athens,  the  action  call^ed  ^f(V/f  is  to  be  brought  against 
him,  and  the  informer  shall  claim  half  the  corn  ^. 

He  who  impleads  a  merchant  on  slight  grounds,  shall  have  both 
the  actions  of  Ey^i^i;  and  A^ctyMyk  brought  against  him  ^. 

He  shall  be  fined  a  thousand  drachms,  and  (vholly  debarred  from 
issuing  out  the  action  of  r^u^h,  OmV^^,  Afretyuyii,  and  Z^nyt(rif,  who 
shall  desist  from  the  prosecution  of  any  merchant  accused  by  him, 
or  doth  not  acquire  the  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages  '. 

Let  no  inhabitant  of  Athens  buy  more  corn  than  fifty  phormi 
will  contain  ^. 

No  one  shall  export  wood,  or  pitch  *.  These  were  necessary 
towards  the  building  of  ships. 

All  controversies  and  compacts  made  by  bonds  between  mari- 
ners, either  sailing  for  Athens,  or  bound  elsewhere,  shall  be  brought 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  thesmothetae :  if  any  mariners,  in  any 
of  the  marts  bound  to  Athens,  or  for  any  other  place,  are  found 
guilty  of  injustice,  they  shall  be  clapped  into  custody  till  the  fine 
which  shall  be  imposed  on  tbeni  is  paid ;  any  of  them  may  non- 
suit his  adversary,  if  he  be  illegally  prosecuted*. 

No  watermen  and  masters  of  ships  shall  carry  passengers  any- 
where else  than  they  agreed  at  first. 

Laws  respecting  Arts, 

Any  one  may  acuse  another  of  idleness \    This  law  i^  ascribv 
ed  to  Draco,  Solon,  and  Pisistratus. 
No  man  shall  have  two  trades^. 
No  man  shall  sell  perfuQies.     One  of  Solon's  laws^. 

.   f  PJutarchus  Solone.  ^  Aristoph.  SchoL  in  Bqnitts. 

*  Pindari  Scholiastes,  Nezn.  Od.  x.  *  Aijp^ment.  Orat.  Demostfa.  in  Xe- 
^  Aristophanis  Scholiastes  in  Platunu    sothemui. 

^  Demosth.  Timocrat^a.  b  Pluorchat. 

^  Idem  in  Tbeocrinem.  ^  Demosth.  et  Ulpianus  Timtcrfttfft. 

*  Ibtdfim.  d  AthensttS  Ub.  xiiL  et  xv. 
f  Lysias  in  firumenti  eiaoptor^ 
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Forapiera  shi^ll  not  be  privileg/ed  to  sell  wares  in  the  market,  or 
profess  any  calling  ^. 

Any  one  may  bring  an  action  of  slander  against  him  who  dis- 
parages or  ridicules  any  man  or  woman  for  being  of  a  trade  '•  See 
book  i.  chap.  8. 

He  who  by  hu  profession  gets  best  repute,  and  is  reckoned  the 
most  ingenious  in  his  wby,  shall  have  his  diet  in  the  Prytaneum^ 
and  be  honoured  with  the  highest  seat ». 

That  ferryman  shall  be  prohibited  the  exercise  of  his  employ, 
who  overturns  his  boat,  through  unwillingly,  in  wafting  over  to  - 
Salamis^. 

iMm  concerning  Societies,  with  their  Agreements. 

If  feUoW'burgesses,  those  of  the  same  ^^t^r^U,  those  who  are 
occupied  in  the  same  sacerdotal  function,  viz.  the  o^gtmmf  Quu-Si^ 
T#i,  or  they  who  diet  together,  have  equal  claim  to  the  same  bury- 
ing-place,  travel  together  for  the  burying  com  and  other  traffic,  if 
^^y  of  these  persons  make  any  bargains  not  inconsistent  with  the 
laws,  they  shall  stand  good  K 

If  any  one  recede  from  a  promise  made  to  the  commons,  senate, 
or  judges,  he  shall  be  proceeded  against  with  the  action,  called 
Xivwyvf a/«,  and,  if  found  guilty,  be  punished  with  death  K 

He  that  doth  not  stand  to  an  engagement  made  publicly,^sball 
be  {irifiH)  infamous  \ 

He,  his  heirs,  and  all  who  belong  to  him,  shall  be  a[r<^0«,  who 
hath  received  bribes  himself,  tampered  others  with  them,  or  used 
any  other  insinuating  artifice  to  the  prejudice  of  the  state '. 

He  who,  being  in  a  public  office,  receives  bribes,  shall  either 
lose  his  life,  or  nudce  retribution  of  the  bribes  tenfold  "*, 

Laws  belonging  to  Marriages. 
No  man  shall  have  above  one  wife  ".     One  of  Cecrops*s  laws. 
See  book  i.  chap.  2.  and  book  iv.  chap.  11.' 
*  No  Athenian  is  to  marry  any  other  than  a  citizen.  See  book  iv. 
chap.  1 1 .  as  before. 

if  an  heiress  is  contracted  lawfully  in  full  marriage  by  a  father, 
brother  by  father's  side,  or  grandsire,  it  is  lawful  to  procreate  with 
her  free-bom  duUren ;  but  if  she  be  not  betrothed,  these  relations 

«  Demoftthena  in  Eubulidem.  >  Denotlfaenes  Leptioea. 

f  Ibidem.  k  Dinaicus  in  Philoclem. 

a  AnalophaMt  Bania.  i  Demosthenes  Midiana. 

t  ^  '^  "  ^!*^-  ..  «,  "*  Dinarch.  in  Demosthcnem. 

J  6ajiis»  lib.  IT.  ad  leg.  xji.  Tab.  »  Alhen«iis,  UK  %m. 
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dead,  and  ihe  consequently  an  OTpban,  let  her  many  whom 
the  law  shall  appoint ;  but  supposing  she  is  no  heiress,  and  bat 
low  in  the  world,  let  her  choose  whom  she  pleases  ^. 

If  any  one  marry  a  stranger,  as  his  kinswomaUi  to  an  Athenian 
citizen,  he  shall  be  mrtf^j  his  goods  published  to  sale,  the  third 
of  which  shall  fall  to  the  impeacher,  who  shall  make  him  appear 
before  the  thesmothetse,  after  the  manner  of  those  who  are  prose- 
cuted with  the  action  of  siPiW  K 

A  stranger  that  settles  with  a  citizen  woman,  may  be  sued  by 
any  one  empowered  thereto,  in  the  court  of  the  thesmothet^e,  where,  . 
if  the  law  goes  against' him,  he  shall  be  sold,  and  the  third  part  of 
what  he  is  sold  for,  and  of  his  estate,  be  given  to  the  accuser  ;  in 
the  same  manner  foreign  women  shall  be  dealt  with  who  marry 
freed  men,  and  beside  that,  the  man  shall  forfeit  a  thousand 
drachms  ^, 

No  Athenian  woman  shall  many  herself  into  an  exotic  family  '• 
Any  one  may  make  a  sister  by  father's  side  bis  wife  *•     See  book 
iv«  chap.  1 1. 

No  heiress  must  many  out  of  her  kindred^  but  shall  resign  up 
herself  and  fortune  to  her  nearest  relation '. 

Every  month,  except  in  that  called  Xtuff^f^^mp,  the  judges  shall 
meet  to  inspect  into  those  who  are  designed  for  heiress's  husbands, 
and  shall  put  them  by  as  incapacitated  who  cannot  give  sufficient 
credentials  of  their  alliance  by  blood  ^.     See  book  iv.  chap.  15. 

If  any  one  sues  another  by  a  claim  to  the  heiress,  he  must  de» 
posit  irtt^€Mmrm,Uxi,  or  the  tenth  part  of  her  portion  ;  and  he  who 
enjoys  her  shall  lay  his  case  open  to  the  archon ;  but  in  case  he 
makes  no  appeal,  his  right  of  inheritance  shall  be  cut  off;  if  the 
heiress's  husband,  against  whom  the  action  is  brought,  be  dead, 
the  other  within  such  a  time  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  doth  re- 
quire, shall  make  an  appeal  to  the  arcbon»  whose  business  it  is  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  action  ^. 

If  a  father  bury  all  Jiis  sons,  ho  may  entail  his  estate  on  his  mar- 
ried daughters  ^. 

If  an  heiress  cannot  conceive  children  by  her  husband,  she  may 
seek  aid  amongst  the  nearest  of  her  husband's  rektions  '.  One  of 
Solon's  laws.     See  book  iv.  chap.  1 1 . 

^  Demosthenes  in  Stepbanum  Test.  "  Demosthenes  in  Stephanum  Test 

P  Idem  in  Neaeram.         ^  Ibidem.   •  ^  Idem  in  Macart 

**  Idem,  et  Ulpianus  Timocretea.  ^  Isieus  de  b«ned.  PyiriiL 

*  Cornelius  Nepos  Cimone.  '  Plutazcfaus  Solon^ 

t  Isicus  dc  b«red.  AristarchL 
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AH  men  are  obliged  to  lie  with  their  wives,  if  heiresses,  three 
nishts  at  least  in  a  month  ^. 

He  that  ravishes  a  virgin  shall  be  obliged  to  marry  her'. 

A  guardian  shall  not  marry  the  mother  of  those  orphans  with 
whose  estate  he  is  intrusted  *.     One  of  Solon's  laws.     See  book  i. 

chap.  10. 

Slaves  are  allowed  the  familiarity  of  women  ^ 

When  a  new  married  woman  is  brought  to  her  husband's  house, 
she  must  carry  with  her  a  ^^vytr^^f,  in  token  of  good  housewifery  ^. 
One  of  Solon's  laws.     See  book  iv.  chap.  1 1 . 

Let  a  bride,  at  the  first  bedding  with  her  bridegroom,  eat  a 
quince  ^.    Another  of  Solon's  laws.     See  as  before. 

Laws  touching  Dowries. 

A  briISe  shall  not  carry  with  her  to  her  husband  above  three 
garments,  and  vessels  of  snuill  value  ^.  One  of  Solon's  laws.  See 
bookiv.  chap.  11.  and  in  the  following. 

They  who  are  the  next  in  blood  to  an  orphan  virgin  that  hath 
no  fortune,  shall  marry  her  themselves,  or  settle  a  portion  on  her 
according  as  they  are  in  quality ;  if  of  the  mfTttK^^tftSiifitt^i,  five 
hundred  drachms;  if  of  the  ixsnTK,  three  hundred ;  if  of  the  Zvytrm, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  :  but  if  she  hath  many  kindred  equally  allied, 
all  of  them  severally  shall  put  in  a  contribution,  till  they  make  up 
the  respective  sum :  if  there  be  many  orphan  virgins,  their  nearest 
rriation  shall  ^ther  give  in  marriage,  or  take  one  of  them  to  wife ; 
«nd  if  be  doth  neither,  the  archon  shall  compel  him ;  but  if  the 
archon  does  connive  at  the  neglect,  he  himself  shall  be  fined  a 
thousand  drachms,  to  be  consecrated  to  Juno.  Whoever  breaks 
this  law  may  be  indicted  by  any  person  before  the  archon  ^. 

That  woman  who  brings  her  husband  a  fortune,  and  lives  in  the 
aarae  house  with  her  children,  shall  not  claim  interest  money,  bat 
live  upon  the  common  stock  with  her  children'. 

An  heiress's  son,  when  come  to  man's  estate,  shall  enjoy  his  mo- 
ther's fortune  and  keep  her  ^. 

He  that  promises  (p  settle  a  dowry  on  a  woman,  shall  not  be 
forced  to  stand  to  it,  if  she  dies  without  heirs  K 

y  Flutarchus  Solooe.  c  PluUrchus  Solone. 

2  Ibidem,  Hermogenis  ScholUsto.  f  Demosthenes  in  MacarU 

*  Laeitius  Solone.  t  Idem  in  Phsnippum. 

b  Flutarchus  Amatorio.  b  Idem  in  Steph.  testem. 

^  Pollux,  lib.  I.  cap.  12.  i  Im^us  de  h«red.  Fyrrhi. 
U  Vlutarchus  l^lone. 
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Laws  referring  to  Divorces. 

He  who  divorceth  his  wife^  must  make  restitution  of  her  por- 
tioDy  QT  pay  io  lieu  of  it  nine  oboli  every  month ;  her  guardian 
otherwise  may  prosecute  him  in  the  odeum^  with  the  action  called 
triTM  iixn,  for  her  maintenance  K 

If  a  woman  forsake  her  husband^  or  he  put  away  his  wife,  he 
who  gave  he^  in  marriage  shall  exact  die  dowry  given  with  her^ 
and  no  more  ^. 

That  woman  who  hath  a  mind  to  leave  her  husband,  must  give 
in  a  separation-bill  to  the  archon  with  her  own  hand,  and  not  by  a 
proxy '.     See  book  iv.  chap.  12. 

Laws  behngifig  to  Adulteries. 

He  that  deflowers  a  free  woman  by  force,  shall  be  fined  an  hun- 
dred drachms  ^,     One  of  Solon's  laws. 

He  who  in  the  same  manner  violates  a  young  maiden's  chastity, 
shall  be  fined  a  thousand  drachms  ^. 

He  that  catches  an  adulterer  in  the  fact,  may  impose  any  arbi« 
trary  punishment  ^.  This  law  was  enacted  by  Draco,  and  after- 
wards confirmed  by  S<Jon.     See  book  iv.  chap.  14* 

If  any  one  is  injuriously  clapped  up  on  suspicion  of  adaltery, 
he  shall  make  his  complaint  by  appeal  to  the  thesmothetft,  which 
if  they  find  justifiable,  he  shall  be  acquitted,  and  his  sureties  dis- 
charged from  their  bail ;  but  in  case  he  be  brought  in  guilty,  the 
judges  shall  lay  on  him,  death  only  excepted,  what  pwiafaonentB 
they  willy  and  he  be  forced  to  get  friends  to  pass  their  word  for 
his  future  chastity''. 

If  any  one  commit  a  rape  on  a  woman,  he  shall  be  amerced 
twice  as  much  as  is  usual  otherwise  4. 

No  husband  shall  have  to  do  with  his  wife  any  more  after  she 
hath  defiled  his  bed,  and  her  gallant  convicted  ;  and  if  he  does  not 
put  her  away,  he  shall  be  esteemed  ILrif^  ;  hereupon  she  is  probi* 
bited  coming  to  public  temples,  where  if  she  does  but  enter,  any 
man  may  inflict  any  penalty,  except  death  '. 

No  adulteress  shall  be  permitted  to  adorn  herself ;  she  that  doth, 
shall  have  her  garments  cut  qt  torn  off  her  back  by  any  that  meets 

J  DoniMthcnes  in  NeKrani.  ^  Lysias  de  aede  Eratos^eois. 

k-  Is«us  de  liaered.  FyrrhL  ^  Demosthenes  in  Neaeram^ 

1  Plutarchus  Aldbiade.  ^  Lytias  de  casde  Eratosthenis. 

^  Plutarch.  Solone.  '  Demoilhenei  in  Neftnun. 
"  llermogenis  Scholiasteiit 
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her,  and  likewise  be  bealen,  though  not  so  as  to  be  killed  or  dis 
abled  *.     One  of  Solon's  Ifiws. 

No  woman  of  innocent  conversation  shall  appear  abroad  undress- 
ed :  she  that  doth  shall  forfeit  a  thousand  drachms  ^  This  was 
enacted  by  Philippides. 

Women  are  forbid  to  travel  with  above  three  gowns,  or  more 
meat  and  drink  than  they  can  purchase  for  an  obolus  ;  neitheir 
shall  they  carry  with  them  above  a  hand-basket,  or  go  out  any 
where  by  night  but  in  a  chariot,  with  a  lamp  or  torch  carried  be* 
fore  it  ^.     One  of  Solon's  laws. 

Imws  relating  to  the  love  of  Boys^  Procurers^  and  Strumpets, 

No  slave  shall  caress  or  be  enamoured  with  a  free-born  youth  ; 
he  who  is,  shall  receive  publicly  fifty  stripes  ^.  See  book  i.  chap. 
10.    This  was  one  of  Solon's  laws. 

If  any  one,  whether  father,  brother,  uncle,  or  guardian,  or  any 
other  who  hath  jurisdiction  over  a  boy,  take  hire  for  him  to  be  ef- 
feminately embraced,  the  catamited  boy  shall  have  no  action  issu- 
ed out  against  him,  but  the  chapman  and  pander  only,  who  are 
bodi  to  be  punished  after  the  same  manner ;  the  child,  when  grown 
to  a  maturity  of  age,  shall  not  be  obliged' to  keep  his  father  so  of- 
fending ;  only  when  dead,  he  shall  bury  him  with  decency  suitable 
to  a  parent's  obsequies  *.    See  book  i.  chap.  9* 

If  any  one  prostitute  a  boy,  or  woman,  he  shall  be  [Mrosecuted 
with  the  actioo  called  r^^«,  and  if  convicted,  punished  with  death  \ 

Any  Athenian,  empowered  so  to  do,  may  bring  an  action  against 
him  who  hath  vitiated  a  boy,  woman,  or  man  free-born,  or  in  ser- 
vice, for  die  determination  of  which  the  thesmothetse  are  to  create 
judges  to  sit  in  the  Heliaea,  within  thirty  days  after  the  complaint 
hath  been  brought  before  them,  or,  suppose  any  public  concern 
hmders,  as  soon  as  occasion  will  permit :  if  the  offender  is  cast,  he 
shall  immediately  undergo  the  punishment,  whether  corporal  or 
pecuniary,  annexed  to  bis  cSence ;  if  he  be  sentenced  to  die,  let  him 
be  delivered  to  the  'Efh»m,  and  suffer  death  the  same  day  ;  if  the 
vitiated  servant,  or  woman,  belong  to  the  prosecutor,  and  he  let  the 
action  fall,  or  doth  not  get  die  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages,  he  shall 
be  fined  a  thousand  drachms ;  if  the  criminal  be  only  fined,  let 
him  pay  within  eleven  days  at  the  farthest,  after  sentence  is  pass- 

*  ^schinet  in  TimaKhum*  ^  Plut.  Solone,  .^whines  in  TiiD«r- 

<  Harpocration.  cbum.  v?  Xbidsm, 

"  llutarchus  Solone.  >  Ibidem. 
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ed ;  if  it  be  ft  free*born  person  he  hath  vitiated,  let  him  be  kept  in 
bonds  till  payment  thereof^. 

He  that  hath  prostitused  himself  for  a  catamite,  shall  not  be 
elected  an  archon,  priest,  or  syndic ;  shall  execute  no  oflke,  either 
irithin  or  out  of  Attica's  boundaries,  conferred  by  lot,  or  suffrage ; 
he  shall  not  be  sent  on  an  embassy,  pass  verdict,  set  footing  within 
Uie  public  temples,  be  crowned  on  solemn  days,  or  enter  the 
forum's  purified  precincts ;  if  any  one  is  convicted  of  the  above* 
mentioned  lasciviousness  by  offending  against  this  law,  he  shall 
suffer  death '• 

Persons  who  keep  company  with  common  strumpets  shall  not 
beaccoanted  adulterers,  for  such  shall  be  in  commcm  for  the  satia- 
ting of  lust  *•     See  book  iv.  chap,  1 1  •  and  in  the  following  laws. 

Whores  shall  wear,  as  a  badge  of  distinction,  flowered  gar- 
ments t>. 

Law8  appointed  for  the  drawing  up  of  Wills,  and  right  Ca»- 

stitution  of  Heirs  and  Successors. 

The  right  of  inheritance  shall  remain  in  the  fune  family  ^.  An 
old  law  which  was  abrogated  by  Solon.     See  book  i*  chap.  10. 

Boys  or  women  are  not  to  dispose  by  will  above  a  medium  of 
barley  *. 

All  genuine  citizens,  whose  estates  were  impaired  by  litigious 
suits  when  Solon  entered  the  praetorship,  shall  have  permission  of 
leaving  their  etsates  to  whom  they  will,  admit  they,  have  no  male 
children  alive,  or  themselves  be  not  crazed  through  the  infirmities 
of  old  age,  the  misery  of  a  distemper,  or  the  enchantments  of 
vritchcraft ;  or  if  they  be  not  henpecked,  or  forced  to  it  by  some 
unavoidable  necessity  ^.     See  book  iv.  chap.  13. 

The  wills  of  such  as,  having  children,  yet  dispose  of  their  estates, 
shall  stand  good,  if  the  children  die  before  they  arrive  to  maturity  ^. 

Any  one,  though  he  hath  daughters  alive,  may  give  his  estate 
to  another  body,  on  this  proviso,  that  the  person  enjoying  it  shall 
marry  the  daughters  >. 

Adopted  persons  shall  make  no  will,  but  as  soon  as  they  have 
children  lawfully  begotten,  they  may  return  into  the  family  whence 
they  were  adopted ;  or  if  they  contimie  in  it  to  their  deatli,  then 

'  Plut.  SoIone»  Demosthen.  in  Midiaa.        ^  Plutarchus  Solonc 
^  iEschines  in  Timarchum.  d  Isaeus  de  haered.  Aristardii. 

*  Demosthenes  in  Neicnun,  Lyaias  in        ^  Demosth.  in   Stephanum    Testcm, 

Theomnestum,  Omt  I  Orat  ii.  f  Ibidem. 

b  Suidas,  Anemldortts,  lib.  ii.  cap.  13^        S  Isasus  de  biend.  Fyrrbi. 
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they  dwll  return  back  die  estetes  to  the  relatioiis  of  the  peraori  dial 
adopted  \     One  of  Solon's  kws. 

All  legitimate  sons  shall  hatve  an  equal  portion  of  their  father's 
inheritance  ^    See  as  before. 

He  that,  after  he  hath  adopted  a  son,  begets  legitimate  children, 
diall  share  his  estate  among  the  legitiitiate  and  adopted  K 

The  estate  of  him  that  dies  intestate,  and  leaves  danghters,  shall 
come  to  those  >vho  marry  them ;  but  if  there  are  no  daughters, 
these  shall  enjoy  it,  viz.  his  brothers  by  the  father's  side,  and  their 
sons ;  if  he  hath  neither  brothers  nor  nephews,  then  males  descend- 
ed from  them,  though  Tery  far  distant  in  kindred  )  but  if  none  of 
the  grand-children  remain  down  to  the  second  cousins  by  the  man's 
side,  the  wife's  relations  shall  put  in  for  the  inheritance ;  admit 
there  are  none  living  of  either  side,  they  who  have  the  nearest  pre- 
tence to  kindred  shall  enjoy  it ;  as  for  bastards,  from  Euclides's 
archonship,  they  shall  pretend  no  right  to  kindred ;  if  there  is  a 
lawfully  begotten  daughter  and  an  illegitimate  son,  the  daughter 
shall  have  preference  in  right  to  the  inheritance,  both  in  respect  of 
divine  and  civil  affairs^. 

No  bastard  shall  have  left  him  above  five  /^vetth 

All  the  year  round,  except  in  the  month  XKiffo^^^iSf,  legacies 
shall  be  examined  by  law,  so  that  no  one  shall  enjoy  any  till  it  has 
}ieen  assigned  by  due  course  of  law  °^. 

He  that  issues  a  writ  against  one  settled  in  an  inheritance,  shall 
bring  him  before  the  archon,  and  deposit  n»(«««r«C»x«,  as  is  usual 
in  other  actions ;  for  unless  he  prosecutes  the  enjoyer,  he  shall  have 
no  title  to  the  estate  ;  and  if  the  inunediate  successor,  against  whom 
the  action  is  brought,  be  dead,  the  other,  within  such  a  time  as 
the  nature  of  the  action  doth  require,  shall  make  an  appeal  to  the 
archon,  whose  business  it  is  to  take  cognizance  of  this  action^  as 
also  it  was  of  the  former  action  of  the  man  in  possession  of  the 
estate". 

Five  years  being  expired  after  the  death  of  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor, the  estate  is  to  remain  secure  to  the  deceased  person's 
heirs,  without  being  liable  to  law-suits  °m 

h  Demosthenes  in  Leocbarem.  ™  DemosUienes  in  Stephanuitt  Testeia» 

t  Tsaeus  de  hsrcd.  Fbiloctemonis.  Orat.  ii« 

j  Ibidem.  '1  Idem  in  Macait* 

k  Demosthenes  in  Macart.  ®  Isaeus  de  hscred.  PyrrhL 

*  Surdas,  t.-  IwUkv^tu 
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Itows  appertaining  to  Gttardiamhip, 

No  one  can  be  another's  guardian  who  is  to  enjoy  the  estate  af- 
ter his  death  p.     One  of  Solon's  lavrs. 

Guardians  shall  let  out  their  pupils  houses  ^.  See  book  i.  chap.  24. 

The  archon  shall  be  obfiged  to  take  care  of  orphans^  heiresses, 
decayed  families,  women  that  remain  in  the  houses  of  their  deceas- 
ed husbands,  pretending  to  be  with  child ;  and  to  protect  them 
from  violence  and  abuses :  if  atiy  one  is  injurious  or  contumeli- 
ous, the  archon  shall  fine  him  as  far  as  the  limits  of  his  power  ex- 
tend ;  if  the  offender  herein  tninsgfess  beyond  his  commission  of 
punishing,  the  archon,  having  first  imposed  on  him  as  he  thinks 
fit,  shall  compel  him,  at  five  days  warning,  to  make  appearance 
at  the  court  of  helieea,  where,  if  he  be  convicted,  that  court  shall 
impose  on  him,  arbitrarily,  either  a  pecuniary  or  corporal  penalty  <*. 

No  pupil,  after  five  years  space,  shall  sue  a  guardian  for  the  mis- 
management of  his  trusts. 

Laws  about  Sepulchres  and  Funerals* 

Let  the  dead  be  interred  >.  One  of  Cecrops'  laws.  See  book  iv» 
chap.  6.  No  tomb  is  to  consist  of  more  work  than  ten  men  can 
finish  in  three  days;  neither  is  it  to  be  erected  arch- wise,  or  adorn- 
ed with  .statues  "<     One  of  Solon's  laws.     See  book  iv.  chap.  6. 

No  grave  is  to  have  over  it,  or  by  it,  more  than  pillars  of  three 
cubits  high,  a  table,  and  labdlum  (or  little  vessel  to  contain  vic«* 
tuals  for  the  ghost's  maintenance)  '.  This  law  was  enacted  by  De- 
metrius the  Phalercan. 

He  that  defaceth  a  sepulchre,  or  lays  one  of  a  different  family  in 
that  of  another,  breaks  it,  eraseth  the  inscription,  or  beats  down 
the  pillar,  shall  suffer  condign  punishment  ^.    One  of  Solon's  laws. 

No  one  shall  come  near  another*s  grave,  unless  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  obsequies  *.     One  of  Solon's  laws. 

The  corpse  shall  be  laid  out  at  the  relation's  pleasure ;  the  next 
day  following,  before  day-light  shall  be  the  funeral  procession ;  the 
men  shall  proceed  first,  the  women  after  them.  It  is  unlawful  here- 
by for  any  woman,  if  under  threescore,  and  no  refation,  to  go 
where  the  mournful  solemnity  is  kept,  or  after  the  burial  is  solem- 
nized y.     See  book  iv.  chap.  4. 

P*  Lacrtius  Solone.  "  Cicero^  lib.  ii.  de  L^ibus.- 

*>  DemoBthenesy  in  Aphobtim*  ^  Ihtilein; 

'  Idem  ia  Macart.  '^  Ibidem^ 

s  fdem  in  Nausimachum.  '  Plutarchus  Solone.  ^ 

'  acero»  Ubrii.  de  Legjbi^     .  ^  Demos^^  in  MMarC  \ 
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Too  great  a  concourse  of  people  is  prohibited  at  funerak  '. 

Let  not  the  corpse  be  buried  with  above  three  garments  *.  One 
of  Solon's  laws. 

Let  no  women  tear  their  faces,  or  make  lamentations  or  dirges 
at  funerals  ^.    Another  of  Solon's  laws.     See  book  iv.  chap.  5. 

At  every  one's  death  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  priestess  of  Mi- 
nerva,  who  is  placed  in  the  citadel,  a  choenix  of  barley,  the  like  of 
wheat,  and  an  obolus  ^.    This  law  was  enacted  by  Hippias. 

No  ox  shall  be  offered  to  atone  for,  or  appease  the  ghost  of  the 
deceased  '.     One  of  Solon's  laws.     See  book  iv.  chap.  8. 

Children  and  heirs  shall  perform  the  accustomed  rites  of  parents 
ation  S 

Slaves,  when  dead,  shall  not  be  embalmed,  or  honoured  with  a 
funeral  banquet  ^ .     See  as  before. 

Let  there  be  no  panegyrics,  unless  at  funerals  publicly  solemni- 
zed, and  then  not  spoken  by  kindred,  but  one  appointed  by  the 
public  for  that  purpose  ^.     See  as  before* 

They  who  fall  in  the  field  are  to  have  their  obsequies  celebrated 
at  the  public  charge^.     See  book  iii.  chap.  11. 

Let  the  father  have  the  privilege  of  giving  that  son  a  fooeral 
encomium  who  died  valiantly  in  the  fight  ^ 

He  shall  have  an  annual  harangue  spoken  in  his  honour  on  the 
day  he  fell,  who  receives  his  death  with  undaunted  prowess  in  the 
battle's  front  K 

Ixt  him  who  accidentally  lights  on  an  unbaried  carcase  cast 
earth  upon  it,  and  let  all  bodies  be  buried  westward  ^.  ^See  book 
iv.  chap.  1.  and  6. 

Do  not  speak  evil  of  the  dead,  no  not  though  their  children  pro- 
voke you  K     One  of  Solon's  laws.     See  book  iv.  chap.  1. 

Laws  against  Rtfftans  atid  Assassins. 

The  areopagite  senate  shall  sit  in  judgment  upon  cases  of  wilful 
murder,  of  wounds  given  wilfully,  setting  houses  on  fire,  or  killing 
by  poison*".     See  book  i.  chap.   IQ. 

The  assassin's  council  shall  not  make  any  preliminary  apology, 

2  Cicero  de  Legibus.  f  Cic.  loco  ciUto.  5  Ibidem* 

a  Plutarchus  Solonc.  h  Thucydides,  lib.  ii. 

b  Idem  et  Cicero.  1  Polemo argument.  rmWtTtupimXiymH 

^  Aristoteles  Oecumen.  lib.  ii.  J  CicMo  de  Ontore. 

d  Plutarchus  Solone.  k  JElianus  Var.  Hist.  liU  ▼.  cap.  14. 
c  Demosthenes  in  Timotnitcm,  Isasus        I  Plut  Solooe. 

da  barred.  Cleonymi,  a  DemMtb.  in  AiiatMntea. 
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use  any  motives  for  die  gaining  of  compassion,  or  speak  any  thing 
foreign  to  the  cause  n.    See  as  before. 

The  thesmodiette  shall  punish  murderers  with  deadi  ^. 

The  assassin  shall  suffer  death  in  the  murdered  person's  conn* 
try;  and  being  hauled  away  to  the  thesmothetse,  according  to  the 
appointment  of  the  law,  he  riiall  be  liable  to  no  other  violence  or 
ill-usage,  besides  what  his  capital  punishment  includes.  Nobody 
shall  take  money  for  his  pardon  :  he  that  doth,  shall  pay  double 
the  money  he  received  of  the  criminal ;  his  name  likewise  by  any 
body  shall  be  carried  in  to  the  archons.  But  the  heliastic  court 
alone  shall  pass  judgment  upon  him  p.    One  of  Solon's  laws. 

If  any  one  kills,  or  assists  in  killing  a  murderer,  that  abstains 
from  the  forum,  consecrated  places,  public  sports,  and  the  am* 
phictyonic  festivals,  he  shall  undergo  the  severity  of  the  law  as 
miich  as  if  he  had  killed  a  citizen  of  Athens.  The  ephets  are  to 
take  cognizance  of  this  matter  ^.  This  relates  to  a  murderer  un- 
condemned. 

One  accused  of  murder  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  city  pri« 
vileges  '• 

He  that  puts  him  in  trouble,  who  was  forced  to  make  flight  out 
of  Attica  for  chance-medley,  shall  undergo  the  same  penalty  with 
him  who  doth  the  like  to  any  citizen  of  Athens  *. 

'  He  who  commits  chance-medley,  shall  fly  his  country  for  a 
year,  till  satisfaction  be  made  to  the  dead  person  s  kindred ;  then 
he  shall  return,  sacrifice,  and  be  purified '.  An  ancient  and  cele- 
brated law. 

He  shall  not  have  an  action  of  murder  brought  against  him» 
who  bmds  him  over  to  his  appearance  before  the  magistrate,  that 
returned  from  banishment  before  his  limited  time  is  completed  "• 
One  of  Draco's  laws. 

If  any  one  hath  unadvisedly  given  his  antagonist  in  the  exer* 
cises  his  death,  or  killed  by  chance  a  man  lying  in  ambuscade,  or 
being  in  the  brunt  of  an  engagement  in  war,  or  one  debauching  his 
wife,  mother,  sister,  daughter,  miss,  or  the  nurse  of  his  legitimate 
children,  let  not  such  a  one  be  banished  ^«  See  book  iv.  chap.  \  2. 

it  shall  be  lawful  to  kill  that  person  who  shall  make  an  assault 
on  the  innocent  ^. 


o  Pollux,  lib.  viii.  cup.  10. 
^  Demosthenes  in  Aristocrstem. 
P  Ibidem.  <J  Ibidem. 

'  Antipho  de  Choreuta. 

Vol.  I. 


*  Demosth.  in  Aristocrat. 

K  Ibid.  Eiirip.  Schol.  aiiique  plurcs. 

^  Demostli.  in  Aristocrat 

▼  Ibid.  ^  Ibid. 

o 
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IS  any  one^  bang  bamdied  for  chance-medley,  shall  have  an  in* 
dictment  of  wilful  murder  laid  to  his  diarge,  before  he  hath  made 
up  the  difference  with  those  who  banished  him,  h6  shall  make  his 
defence  before  the  court  U  ^^mrfl,  in  a  little  vessel,  which  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  come  to  shore,  but  hb  judges  shall  give  sentence 
on  the  land.  If  he  is  cast,  he  shall  answer  justice  for  wilful  mur* 
der ;  but  if  absolved,  shall  only  undergo  the  former  sentence  of 
banishment  for  chance-medley'.    See  book  i.  Chap.  120. 

If  any  archon,  or  man  in  private  capacity,  is  instrumental  in  the 
depravation  or  repeal  of  these  statutes,  let  him  and  his  children  be 
SrtfMi,  and  his  goods  be  sold^. 

It  shall  be  lawful  to  haul  a  murderer^  if  found  in  any  religious 
place,  or  the  fonim»  to  jail,  and  if  he  prove  guilty,  to  put  him  to 
death ;  but  if  the  committer  of  him  to  jail  do  not  procure  the  fifth 
part  of  the  votes,  he  shall  be  fined  a  (uousand  drachms*. 

If  any  one  comes  to  an  untimely  end,  his  nearest  relations  may 
bring  the  action  of  Ati^^Xt^U  against  those  people  they  suspect, 
cither  to  be  abettors  of  the  murder,  or  protectors  of  the  felon ;  and 
till  such  time  as  these  either  make  satisfaction,  or  surrender  the 
delinquent,  the  murdered  man's  relations  are  privileged  to  seize 
three  men  of  their  body  *. 

The  rig^t  of  the  prosecution  of  the  murderers  belongs  to  the  kin- 
dred of  th^  murdered  kinsfolks'  children,  their  sons-in-law,  fathers- 
in-law,  sisters'  ddldren,  and  those  of  the  same  o^ur^tm;  the  mur« 
derers  have  liberty  granted  of  imploring  thefather  of  the  murdered 
to  be  mild  and  favourable ;  but  if  he  is  not  alive,  dien  his  brother 
or  sons  altogether  shall  be  entreated ;  for  without  the  joint  consent 
of  them  all,  nothing  shall  prevail.  If  these  fore-mentioned  persons 
are  all  dead,  and  the  death  of  the  person  came  by  chance-medley, 
according  to  the  determination  of  the  fifty  ephetas,  ten  of  the  same 
^{«r{iW  may,  if  they  think  fit,  convene,  and  delegate  one-and-fifty 
out  of  the  nobility  to  the  ephetae.  All  they  who  were  murderers^ 
before  the  making  of  this  law,  shall  be  subject  to  its  obligatioD. 
If  any  one  hath  been  murdered  in  any  of  the  boroughs,  and  no* 
body  removes  him,  the  demarchus  shall  give  orders  to  his  friends 
to  take  him  away,  buiy  him,  and  perform  the  duty  of  lustratioa 
towards  the  borough  that  very  day  on  which  he  vfas  killed.  When 
a  slave  is  murdered,  he  shall  inform  the  master ;  when  a  freemanj^ 
the  succeeding  heirs;  but  if  the  person  murdered  was  not  a  mom 
tieyed  man,  or  had  no  possessions,  the  demarchus  shall  acquaint 

X  Demortb.  in  Aristocnt  f  Ibid.  s  ibid.  «  Ibid» 
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the  relations ;  and  supposing  they  give  no  heed,  and  neglect  to 
take  him  away,  die  demarchus  himself  shall  see  him  taken  away 
and  buried,  and  take  care  the  borough  be  Instrated ;  but  ail  this 
with  as  litde  charges  as  may  be ;  which,  if  he  neglect,  he  shall  be 
fined  a  thousand  draichms,  to  be  paid  to  the  public  exchequer. 
He  shall  take  of  the  murdered  person's  debtors  double  the  money 
he  expended  for  the  funeral,  which,  if  he  neglect,  he  shall  pay  it 
himself  to  those  of  his  borough  *. 

He  who  \Bfelo  de  se,  shall  have  the  hand  cut  off  that,  did  the 
murder,  which  shall  be  buried  in  a  place  separate  from  the  body^« 

No  murderer  shall  be  permitted  to  be  within  the  city  •• 

Inanimate  things,  which  have  been  instrumental  to  p^ple's 
deaths,  shaJl  be  cast  out  of  Attica'.  One  of  Draco's  laws.  See 
book  i.  chap.  20. 

He  who  strikes  the  first  blow  in  a  quarrel,  shall  be  liable  to  the 
action  termed  «W«k  }i»«*. 

He  who  hath  maliciously  hurt  another's  body,  head,  face,  hands, 
or  feet,  shall  be  proscribed  the  city  of  that  man  to  whom  he  offer* 
ed  the  detriment,  and  his  goods  be  confiscated ;  if  he  return,  he 
shall  suffer  death  ^ • 

A  Law  relating  to  Acctisations* 
Any  one  is  permitted  to  inform  against  another  that  hath  done 
an  injury  to  a  third  person  K    One  of  Solon's  laws. 

Laws  coticernif^  Damages. 

He  who  wilfully  infers  damage,  shall  refund  twice  as  much  :  he 
who  does  it  involuntarily,  an  equivalent ''. 

His  eyes  shall  be  bodi  plucked  ou^  who  hath  blinded  any  one- 
eyed  person  ^    One  of  Solon's  laws. 

That  dog  shall  be  tied  up  with  a  chain  four  cubits  long,  which 

hath  bit  any  body  K    Another  of  Solon's  laws. 

Laws  belonging  to  Theft. 

He  who  steals  shall  pay  double  the  value  of  the  thmg  he  stole 
to  the  owner,  and  as  much  to  die  public  exchequer. 

If  any  body  hath  had  any  thing  stolen  from  him,  and  has  it 
restored,  the  thief,  with  the  abettor,  shall  pay  double  the  value ; 
but  in  case  the  thief  doth  not  make  restitution  tenfold,  and  be  set 

*  Dcmosth.  in  Maout.  ^  Lysias  pro  CallU,  in  Cimonesi. 
b  ^schin.  in  Ctesiph.  S  Piutarchus  Solone. 

*  Suidasy  T.  I«Mf.  ^  Demosthenes  Mediana. 
<I  ^schin.  in  Ctesipb.  i   liaert.  Solone 

^  Demoath.  Aristocrat.  J   Piutarchus  Solono^ 

O  Q. 
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in  the  stocks  five  days  and  as  many  nights,  if  the  heliasts  so  or* 
der  it,  this  order  shall  dien  be  made,  when  they  consider  Mpfatit 
punishment  to  inflict  upon  him  K  These  two  laws  were  enacted 
by  Solon. 

If  any  one  hath  filched  away  any  thing  by  day,  worth  above 
fifty  dradims,  let  die  action  called  A9»y0yii  be  put  in  execution 
against  him  before  the  eleven ;  but  if  in  the  nighty  any  one  hath  li« 
berty  to  kill  him^  or,  upon  his  making  away,  to  wound  him,  and 
to  issue  the  same  action  out  against  him ;  by  which,  if  he  be  cast, 
he  shall  die,  without  any  concession  for  sureties,  to  put  in  bail  for 
the  restitution  of  the  stolen  goods.  He,  farther,  that  shall  pilfer 
out  of  the  Lyceum,  Academia,  Gynbsarges,  or  any  of  the  gymna- 
m,  any  thing  of  the  least  value,  as  a  garment,  oil-vial,  8cc.  or 
above  ten  drachms  out  of  the  baths,  or  ports,  shall  suffer  death '. 

He  that  put»  a  man  in  prison  for  thievery,  and  cannot  prove  it 
upon  him,  shall  be  fined  a  thousand  drachms™. 

All  cut-purses,  burglars,  and  kidnappers,  if  convicted,  shaU 
suffer  death  ^. 

He  who  makes  search  for  thieves  in  another's  house,  must  have 
only  a  thin  garment  hanging  loose  about  him  ^. 

He  that  takes  away  any  thing  which  is  not  his  own,  shall  be 
liable  to  die  for  it<>.   One  of  Draco's  laws.  See  book  i.  chap.  26. 

It  is  a  capital  crime  to  break  into  a  man's  orchard,  and  steal  his 
figs  4.    This  law  was  abrogated  by  the  following. 

They  who  steal  figs  shall  be  fined  *.     See  book  i.  chap.  21. 

They  who  steal  dnng  shall  be  punished  corporally  '. 

Laws  retlraim9tg  Reproaches. 

No  one  shall  calumniate  or  defame  any  person  while  alive,  in 
the  temples,  judicial  courts,  treasuries,  or  places  where  games  are 
celebrated.  The  delinquent  herein  shall  pay  three  drachms  to  the 
injured  man,  and  two  to  the  public  treasury  <.    One  of  Solon's  laws. 

He  shall  be  fined  who  slanders  any  man  *.  Another  of  Solon's 
laws. 

He  shall  incur  a  mulct  of  five  hundred  drachms,  who  twits  any 
one  with  committing  some  heinous  offence  against  the  laws  *. 

k  A.  GeUius,  lib.  z.  cap.  IS.    D&.  4  Festus. 

mosthen.  Timocrat.  r  Suidas. 

i  Demosthen.   Ibid.  »  Suidai^  «  Aristoph.  Scholiast  EquitXbus. 

>>rXeDophoD  Ar9^rii^«f.  Ub.  i.  t  Plutarchus  Solone. 

o  Aristoph.  ejus  Scholiast.  Nubibua.  «  Lysiaa,  OraL  i.  in  Theomnestliaw 

P  Flut   Solone.  A.    Gelliua,  lib.  xi.  ▼  Isocrates  in  Lochitem. 
cap.  18. 
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No  one  shall  call  another  cut-throat,  or  murderer  *. 
He  that  upbraids  another  for  casting  away  his  buckler  shall  jt^e 
fined  ^    See  book  iii.  chap.  IS. 

Laws  about  the  Management  of  Jffairs. 

They  who  have  been  negligent  in  carrying  on  any  business 
shall  answer  for  that  neglect  ^. 

No  woman  shall  have  any  farther  to  do  in  affairs  than  a  me- 
dinui  of  barley  will  satisfy  for  performance  '• 

Laws  referring  to  Entertainments. 

No  entertainment  is  to  consist  of  above  thirty  guests*. 

All  cooks  hired  to  dress  up  dishes  for  entertainments,  are  to 
carry  in  their  names  to  the  Gynseconomi  ^. 

None  but  mixed  wines  shall  be  drank  at  banquets  °. 

Let  pure  and  unmixed  wtnes  be  reserved  till  afterwards,  for  a 
relishing  taste  to  the  honour  of  the  good  genius  ^,  See  book  iv. 
chap.  £0. 

The  areopagites  shall  take  cognizance  of  all  drunkards  *. 

A  Law  relatif^  to  accusations  concerning  Mines. 

If  any  one  hath  prohibited  another  from  working  in  the  mines, 
or  hath  carried  fire  unto  them,  carried  away  another's  i|tensils,  or 
tools,  or  if  he  hath,  dug  beyond  his  limits,  such  an  one  may  be 
prosecuted  with  the  action  called  Ammi  fi9r»x?^uti  ^. 

A  Law  appertaining  to  the  Action  ^WttyytxU. 

TiMOCRATBS  hath  enacted,  that  whatsoever  Athenian  beast  by 
the  action  "EirayyoJtty  before  the  senate,  and  shall  be  secured  by  im- 
prisonment before,  or  after  the  indictment,  his  name  not  beii^  in- 
serted according  to  law  by  the  scribe  of  that  prytany  in  the  ac- 
cusation note,  and  carried  up  to  the  thesmothetse,  die  thesmothetae, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  bill,  unless  some  great 
emergency  of  atate  intervene,  shall  appoint  the  eleven  to  sit  in 
judgment  over  it,  before  whom  any  Athenian  may  accuse  him ;  if 
he  be  convicted,  the  heliaea  shall  inflict  upon  him  punishment,  ei- 
ther corporal  or  pecuniary  \  if  the  latter,  he  shall  be  clapt  into 
jail  till  he  pay  it'.    See  book  i.  chap.  23. 

^  Lysios  loeo  dtato.  '  Ibidem.  b  Menander  Ceciyphala 

y  Demotth.  in  Aphobum.  *  Alexis  iEsopo. 

*  Dig  Cbrysost.  Onit,  *i^)  mwt^rUt.  ^  Athensut,  lib.  vi      *  Idem,  Uk  vi. 

*  Lynceas  Samius  in  Apophthegmat.  ^  Demofitbenes  in  PantaaeUim. 
Atbenisiu,  Ub.  vi.  '  Demosthenes  in  Timocratem. 

o3 
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MUitary  Laws. 

The  time  for  military  service  shall  be  from  eif^teen  years  to 
forty. 

Till  twenty,  men  shall  remain  within  Attica  to  be  ready  in  arms ; 
after  that  they  shall  serve  in  the  army  without  Attica^.  See  book 
iii.  chap.  2. 

He  shall  be  urtftf,  who  offers  to  serve  in  the  horse,  before  he 
has  undergone  the  accustomed  probation  ^     See  book  iii.  chap.  3. 

The  cavalry  shall  be  detached  out  of  the  most  pmssant  and 
wealthy  Athenians  K 

Soldiers  shall  not  observe  the  punctilios  of  spruceness  and  fop- 
pery in  their  hair,  &c  ^.  This  law  was  enacted  by  Cineas  and 
Phrynus.     See  book  iii.  chap.  8. 

None  shall  pawn  their  arms  '• 

He  shall  suffer  death  who  hath  betrayed  a  garrison,  ship,  or  army* 

All  revolters  to  the  enemy  shall  undergo  the  same  penalty.  See 
book  iii.  chap.  13. 

There  shall  be  no  marching  before  the  seventh  of  the  month  ^. 
See  book  iii.  chap.  7. 

The  ceremony  for  proclaiming  of  war  shall  be  by  putting  a  lamb 
into  the  enemy's  territories  ".     See  as  before. 

The  pplem^rch  shall  lead  up  the  right  wing  of  the  army  ^ .  See 
book  iii.  chap.  4. 

All  public  revenue  keepers,  and  dancers  at  the  Ai«in;ri«M^,  shall 
be  exempted  from  serving  in  the  army  ^.     See  book  iii.  chap.  2. 

Of  Military  Punishments  and  Rewards. 

They  who  have  maintained  their  post  with  courage,  shall  be 
advanced,  and  others  degraded  !i.     See  book  iii»  chap.  13. 

All  refusers  to  go  into  the  army,  cowards,  and  runaways,  shall 
be  expelled  the  forum,  shall  not  be  crowned,  or  go  to  the  publip 
temples.  He  who  offends  against  this  law  shall  be  put  into  bonds 
by  the  eleven,  and  carried  before  the  heliastss,  where  any  one  em- 
powered may  accuse  him ;  if  he  is  proved  guilty,  the  heliasta^ 
shall  pronounce  s^tence,  and  inflict  upon  him,  as  the  nature  of 
his  crime  requires,  a  mulct,  or  corporal  penance  ;  if  the  former^ 

ti  UlpiMus  in  OlynthMC  Ui.  «  Zenobius,  Cent  iii.  prov.  79. 

i  Ijtias  in  Alcihiadem.  n  Diogenianiu*  CenU  ii.  proy.  96. 

j  Xenopbon  llipparchico.  o  HerodotUB  Erato, 

k  Aristophanis  Scholiaskes  od  EfjuitM.  P  Demosth.  in  Nenwm,  et  in  Medism. 

f  Ides^  ad  Xlutum.  q  Xenophon  Hippwchico.    " 
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he  shall  lie  in  jail  till  he  pays  it '.  See  as  before,  and  in  the  laws 
following. 

Let  him  be  jfn^Mc,  who  casts  away  his  anns*. 

He  who,  during  the  war  by  sea,  runs  away  from  his  ship,  and 
he  who  being  pressed  doth  not  go,  shall  be  Artf^n  • .  See  book  iii. 
chap.  fi2. 

All  disabled  and  wounded  soldiers  shall  be  maintained  out  of 
the  public  fund  *■•    This  was  enacted  by  Pisistratus.  ^ 

Their  parents  and  children  shall  be  taken  care  for,  that  are  cut 
off  in  war.  If  parents  are  killed,  their  children  shall  be  put  to 
school  at  the  public  charge ;  and  when  come  to  maturity  of  age, 
shall  be  presented  with  a  whole  suit  of  armour,  settled  every  one 
in  his  respeetive  calling,  and  honoured  with  ^st  seats  in  all  public 
places  ^.    One  of  Solon's  laws. 

Miscellany  Lawsm 

They  shall  be  prosecuted  for  ingratitude  who  do  pot  retaliate 
kindnesses  ^. 

The  borough  and  name  of  every  one's  father  shall  be  written 
down  in  all  deeds,  compacts^  suits,  and  other  concerns  \ 

A  discoverer,  who  alleges  truth,  shall  be  secure;  but  if  false- 
hood, shall  suffer  death  1. 

He  shall  be  irtf^t,  who  stfinds  neuter  in  any  public  sedition  '• 
This  law  was  enacted  by  Solon,  to  oblige  every  Athenian  to  pro* 
mote  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  to  his  utmost. 

He  shall  die,  who  leaves  the  city  for  residence  in  the  Pineeus  •. 
This  law  was  enacted  by  Solon,  to  prevent  discord  amongst  the 
Athenians. 

He  shall  be  fined,  who  is  seen  to  walk  the  city  streets  with  a 
sword  by  his  side,  or  having  about  him  other  armour,  unless  in 
case  of  exigency  \     One  of  Solon's  laws.     See  book  iii«  chap.  4. 

He  shall  be  denied  burial  within  Attica^  and  his  goods  exposed 
to  sale,  who  hath  been  convicted  of  perfidious  behaviour  towards 
the  state,  or  of  sacrilege  «•     See  book  i.  chap.  4. 

He  that  hath  betrayed  his  country  shall. not  enter  into  Attica's 
borders ;  if  he  do,  he  shall  expiate  his  crime  by  the  same  law  as 

'  Demosth.  in  Timocrat.  ^tchinet  m  ^  Demofth.  in  Bceotum. 

Ctesiphont.  '  Andocides  de  Myiteriia. 

■  Lysias,  Ont  i.  in  Thcomneftum.  T  Plutarcfaus  Solone.        '  Suidui 

<  Plutarcbiis  Solone.  *  Lucian.  Anadianide. 

^  Laertius  Solone.  b  Xenophon  EXXnuMm,  lib.  i. 

^  Ludanus  Abdlcato^  ValeriiHi  Hsxi-  ^  Dinafcha«4n  Dcnwatbfn. 
muii  lib*  f  •  cap.  0. 
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they  who,  though  condemned  by  die  areopagites  to  banidimeii^ 
return**. 

Those  compacts  shall  stand  good  which  have  been  approved  of 
by  the  judges  '• 

Let  there  be  an  amnesty  of  all  former  dissensions,  and  no  one  be 
liable  to  be  called  in  question,  or  reproached  for  -any  thing  done 
formerly  ^ . 

This  law  was  made  after  the  thirty  tyrants'  expulsion,  ro  recon- 
cile all  former  quarrels,  and  was  sworn  to  by  the  archons,  senate 
of  five  hundred,  and  all  the  commonalty  of  Athens. 

When  any  person  is  accused  contrary  to  this  oath,  use  may  be 
made  of  the  plea  called  w-^^^y^M^i.  The  archons  shall  have  cog- 
nizance of  this  matter,  and  he  that  makes  the  ple^,  shall  make  his 
defence  first.  The  party  that  is  cast,  shall  have  the  fine  called 
Eirtfitklct  imposed  upon  him  <•  This  law  was  enacted  by  Archi- 
nusj  as  a  security  to  the  former. 

No  stranger  shall  be  wronged  or  injured  K 

Put  the  bewildered  traveller  in  his  way,  and  be  hospitable  to 
strangers  <• 

No  seller  of  rings  shall  keep  by  him  the  signature  of  a  ring, 
when  sold  i.     One  of  Solon's  jaws. 

d  Demosthenes  Halonest  s  Xenophon  A««^«v/m.  lib.  iU 

«  Cicero,  FhiUp.  L  i  Cioerode  Offlc.lib.iii 

f  Lysias  in  Cteaipbontem.  '   J  Lsertius  Solone* 
S  Andocides  de  Mjsteriis. 


BOOK  Ih 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  first  Authon  of  Religious  Worship  in  Greece* 

JlIerodotus,  in  the  second  book  of  his  history,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Greeks  derived  their  religion  from  the  Egyptians; 
but  Plutarch  (who  loves  to  contradict  that  author)  peremptorily 
denies  it  %  as  being  neither  mentioned  by  Homer,  nor' any  of  the 
ancients.  Aristophanes  ^  and  Euripides  ^  say  that  Orpheus  was 
the  first  that  instructed  the  Grecians  in  all  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  their  worship.  He  was  a  Thracian,  and,  therefore,  says 
Nomius  ^,  devotion  was  called  e^muW  q.  &^uk/»,  because  it  was 
invented  by  a  Thracian. 

These,  I  think,  were  neither  altogether  in  the  right,  nor  yet 
wholly  mistaken ;  for  as  the  exact  agreement  betwixt  some  of  the 
Grecian  ceremonies,  and  the  religious  worship  of  Thrace,  makes 
it  probable  that  the  one  was  derived  from  the  other ;  so  on  the  other 
side,  the  conformity  of  some  other  parts  of  the  Grecian  religion  to 
that  of  the  Egyptians,  doth  plainly  argue  that  they  were  fetched 
from  Egypt ;  but,  that  the  whole  system  of  the  Grecian  religion 
should  be  borrowed  from  either  Thrace,  or  Egypt,  or  any  one 
country,  is  improbable,  if  not  impossible ;  as  will  evidently  ap- 
pear to  every  one  that  considers  the  great  variety  of  religions  in 
Greece,  where  almost  every  city  had  different  gods,  and  different 
modes  of  worship.  It  is  much  more  probable,  that  Greece,  being 
inhabited  by  colonies  from  divers  nations,  did  borrow  from  every 
one  of  these  some  part  of  their  religious  ceremonies.  Thus  the 
Thebans  being  descended  from  the  Phoenicians,  retained  a  great 
part  of  their  worship ;  and  the  Argives  are  thought  to  have  been 
instructed  in  the  Egyptian  religibn  by  Danaus  and  his  followers. 
Cecrops,  the  founder  of  Athens,  who  was  the  first  that  worshipped 
Jupiter  by  the  name  of  t^V^r^^  the  Supreme  ^,  and  introduced 
civility  among  the  barbarous  Athenians,  was  likewise  an  Egypti- 
an :  whence  some  think  he  had  the  title  of  it^vnty  one  with  two 

ft  De  Herodot  malerol.       b  Ranis.        ^  Eusebius  Chn>nico»  Fausanias  Ar- 
c  RhesOi       <t  Uvfmy,  Un^*  in  SteL  i    cadids. 
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natures ;  cr*  AiyimiH  if  rk^  iU  y\mr8^  nirtfttr^y  because  being  €tf^ 
Egyptian,  he  $poke  two  (that  is,  the  Egyptian  and  Atheman) 
languages*  Phoroneus,  who  is  by  some  ^  reported  to  have  brought 
the  use  of  temples^  altars,  and  sacrifices  nito  Greece^  was  of  the 
same  nation.  And  so  many  of  the  Egyptian  ceremonies  and  cus- 
toms were  received  at  Athens,  that  one  of  the  comedians  upbraids 
the  Athenians^  that, 

They  ha4  f^iade  their  city  to  be  Egypt  instead  of  Athens.  Add 
to  this^  tba(  the  Greciaps  in  general^.and  the  Athenians  in  particu- 
lar, were  so  excessively  superstitious,  that  they  would  not  be  con- 
tent to  worship  their  ancient  deities,  but  frequently  consecrated 
new  ones  of  their  own  making ;  and  beside  these,  assumed  into 
the  number  of  their  own  the  gods  of  all  the  nations  with  whom 
they  had  any  commerce :  insomuch  that,  even  in  Hesiod's  time, 
they  were  r^h  f^v^t»*f  thirty  thousand ; 

There  are  thirty  thousand  gods  inhabiting  the  earth,  who  are  sub* 
jects  of  Jupiter,  and  guardians  ofmen^:  and  though,  as  Isocrate» 
informs  us^,  the  ancient  Athenians  thought  their  religion  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  observation  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  delivered  to 
them  by  their  ancestors,  yet  there  was  a  custom  that  qbliged  them 
to  entertain  a  great  many  strange  gods;  whence  it  was  that  tliey  re- 
ligiously observed  the  Qtc^ifm,  or  feast  of  all  the  strange  gods;  which 
was  also  celebrated  at  Delphi,  as  Athensus  witnesseth ',  Nay,  so 
fearful  were  the  Athenians  of  omitting  an^,  that,  as  Pausanias  ^  tells 
us,  they  erected  altars  to  pnknown  gods.  It  may  be  objected,  that 
they  condemned  Socrates  for  no  other  crime  than  worshipping 
strange  gods ;  for  that  this  was  his  accusation,  Laertius  witnesseth 
in  his  life.  But  to  this  it  is  replied,  th^t  though  they  were  so  de- 
sirous of  new  deities,  yet  none  were  wpr^hipped  till  they  had  been 
approved,  and  admitted  by  the  a^eopagites,  as  Harpocration  '  has 
observed  ;  and  thence  was  it,  that  when  St.  Paul  preached  amongst 
them  Jesus  and  tlie  resurrection,  he  w^s  summpned  to  appear  be- 
fore this  council,  to  give  an  account  of  his  new  doctrine. 

f  Clemens  Alexand.  ProtrapticOi  Ax«  i  Deip.  lib.  is.  cap.  3. 

nobius,  lib.  ▼!.  contra  Gentcs.  k  Atticis. 

i  Oper.  et  Oicr.  lib.  i.  v.  S5a  1  V.  lir/lirvr  I'e*'^* 
k  Orat  Arcopag. 
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CHAP.  II, 

Of  their  Temples,  Altars,  Images,  Groves,  4sjfla, 

and  Sacred  Fields, 

JLhs  first  generations  of  men  had  neither  temples  nor  statues  for 
their  gods^  but  worshipped  towards  heaven  in  the  open  air.  The 
Persians,  even  in  ages  when  temples  were  common  in  all  other 

COmitrieSy  Sn  «»  M^dtirt^vimi  hifUTUf  rvf  Qutq,  tut^Jixt^  m  *£AAi|yf{'  not 

thinking  the  Gods  to  be  of  human  shape,  as  did  the  Greeks,  had 
no  temples  ^  :  which  was  the  reason,  as  some  think,  why  Xerxes 
burned  and  demolished  the  temples  of  Greece ;  for  the  Persians 
thought  it  absurd  to  confine  the  gods  within  walls,  quomm  hie 
mundus  omnis  templum  esset  ac  domus,  whose  house  and  temple 
was  this  whole  world,  to  use  the  words  of  Cicero  '^,  The  Greeka, 
and  most  other  nations^  worshipped  their  gods  upon  the  tops  of 
high  mountains.  Hence  Jupiter  in  Honker  commends  Hector  for 
the  many  sacrifices  which  he  had  offered  upon  the  top  of  Ida  <*. 

My  heart  partakes  the  generous  Hector's  pain; 

Hector  whose  leal  wliofo  hecatombs  has  slain, 

Whose  erateftil  fumes  the  Gods  nceived  with  joj, 

Erom  Ida's  summits,  an^  the  towers  of  Troy.  Povs. 

Strabo  observes,  that  the  Persians  had  neither  images  nor  altars, 
but  only  sacrificed  to  the  gods  h  ^a«  rixf,  upon  some  high  place  p. 
Thus  Cyrus  in  Xenophon  ^,  sacrificeth  to  paternal  Jupiter,  the 
Sun,  and  the  rest  of  the  gods,  upon  the  summits  of  mountains,  is 
ni^Ttn  5-vtf0-iy,  as  the  Persians  are  tcont  to  sacrifice.    Tlie  nations 
which  lived  near  Judea,  sacrificed  also  upon  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains.    Balak,  king  of  Moab,  carried  Balaam  to  the  top  of  Bahal, 
and  other  mountains,  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  curse  Israel  from 
thence  '.    The  same  custom  is  attested  ui  almost  innumerable  places 
of  the  sacred  scriptures ;  but  I  shall  only  add  one  testimony  more, 
whence  the  antiquity  of  this  custom  will  appear.     Abraham  was 
commanded  by  God  to  offer  Isaac  his  son  for  a  burnt-offering  upon 
one  of  the  mountains  in  the  land  of  Moriah*.     In  later  ages, 
the  temples  were  often  built  upon  the  summits  of  mountains. 
Thus  it  is  observed  of  the  Trojan  temples,  in  which  the  fore-men- 
tioned sacrifices  are  supposed  to  have  been  offered  by  Hector. 

™  Herodot.  Euterpe.  ^  Cyrop.  L  llb^  viU.  Conf.  HerodoCiu^ 

"  Lib,  it  de  Legibust  lib.  i.  cap.  11. 

^  Iliad,  xt  ▼«r*  170»  ^  Nuxner.  xzxili.           *  Gm.  xxii.  8. 
P  Geograj^  lib.  xt. 
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And  both  at  Athens  and  Roue  the  most  sacred  templw  stood  in 
the  most  eminent  part  of  the  city.  It  is  farther  observable,  diat 
very  high  mountains  were  commonly  held  sacred  to  Saturn  or 
Jupiter,  and  sometimes  to  other  gods,  particularly  to  Apollo,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Homer,  who  thus  addresseth  to  him ; 

Thine  all  tbe  cavenii»  and  the  topmost  diA 

Of  lofVy  mountaiiiB.  Eltox. 

Concerning  thi:s  custom,  I  have  more  copiously  treated  in  my  com- 
mentary upon  Lycophron  *.  What  was  the  occasion  and  original 
of  it  may  be  disputed.  However  it  appears  to  have  been  continu- 
ed in  the  heathen  world  :  because  the  tops  of  mountains  approach- 
ed nearest  to  the  heavens,  the  seat  of  the  gods.  Hence  Tacitus  in 
his  Annals  speaks  of  certain  mountains,  which  did  maxinii  codo 
appropinquare,  precesque  mortalium  a  Deo  nusquam  propiiis 
andiri,  come  exceedingly  near  to  the  heavens,  and  that  there  was 
in  no  place  a  nearer  passage  for  the  prayers  of  men  to  the  gods 
than  from  them.  And  Lucian  expressly  affirms,  that  the  priests 
chiefly  frequented  such  places,  •r<  rSv  ti;;^«f aUw  iyj^iitv  i^etUcit  u  Qui, 
because  the  gods  did  thence  more  easily  hear  their  prayers.  Who 
it  was  that  erected  the  first  temple,  is  not  agreed  by  ancient  wri- 
ters. Some  ascribe  it  to  Phoronseus  the  Egyptian,  others  to  Me- 
rops,  others,  among  whom  is  Varro,  to  ^acus  the  son  of  Jupiter  ^. 
Some  will  have  Jupiter  to  have  been  the  first  who  built  temples, 
and  on  that  account  to  be  reputed  the  first  and  principal  god. 
Xhe  Egyptians  refer  the  invention  to  Isis,  the  Phrygians  to  Uso. 
Others  rather  choose  to  derive  it  from  Cecrops,  the  founder  of 
Athens,  or  Dionysius,  otherwise  called  Bacchus.  Some  mention 
the  Arcadians,  or  Phrygians,  or  Thracians,  or  Cretans,  as  the  first 
founders  of  temples.  Others  name  in  particular,  Melisseus,  king 
of  Crete.  Lastly,  that  I  be  no  farther  tedious,  many  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  temples  owe  their  first  original  to  the  superstitious  re- 
verence and  devotion  paid  by  the  ancients  to  the  memory  of  their 
deceased  friends,  relations,  and  benefactors  ^  ;  and  as  most  of  the 
gods  were  men  consecrated  upon  the  account  of  some  public  bene- 
fit conferred  on  mankind,  so  most  of  the  heathen  temples  are 
thought  to  have  been  at  first  only  stately  monuments  erected  in 
honour  of  the  dead.  Thus  the  temple  of  Pallas,  in  the  tower  of 
the  city  Larissa,  was  the  sepulchre  of  Acrlsius ;  Cecrops  was  in* 
terred  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  Erichthonius  in  the  temple 

<  Hymn,  in  ApoUinenii  ver.  144.  ^  Euaebius,  Lactant  Clem^s  Alex- 

^  Ad.  vers.  42.  andr.  piotrvpt. 

^  Arnob.  liU  f  L  contra  Gentes. 
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of  Minerva  PoliaSy  to  mentioD  no  more^  A  brther  confirmation 
of  ttia  isy  that  thoae  words,  \fhichin  their  proper  acceptation  sig- 
nify no  more  than  a  tomb,  or  sepulchre,  are  by  ancient  writers 
applied  to  the  temples  of  die  gods.  Thas  Lycophron,  a  noted 
a&cter  of  obsolete  words,  has  used  *  TipC«$* 


•tif^Ut  t  rnvrhlM^^mftifB 


*Twas  now,  when  wearied  with  the  toil  of  war 

With  eager  haste  the  Greek  did  home  repabr. 

Whom  from  the  treacherous  £ute  for  him  deaign'd 

Great  Juno's  temple  sav*d  h,  h« 

Where  he  speaks  of  Diomedes,  who,  at  his  return  from  Troy,  was 
laid  in  wait  for  by  his  wife  ^gialea,  and  forced  to  take  sanctuary 
in  the  temple  of  Juno.  I  will  but  give  you  one  instance  more,  and 
that  out  of  Virgil  ^  ; 

« 

■      tumtdum  antiques  Cereris,  sedemque  sacratam 
Venimus 

The  temple  and  the  hallow'd  seat 
Of  ancient  Ceres  we  approach'd. 

Nor  b  it  any  wonder  that  monuments  should  at  length  be  con* 
Verted  into  temples,  when  at  every  common  sepulchre  it  was  usual 
to  oflFer  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  libations,  of  which  more  hereafter. 

Temples  were  built  and  adorned  with  all  possible  splendour  and 
magnificence ;  no  pains,  no  charge  was  spared  upon  them,. or  any 
part  of  divine  worship.    This  they  did,  partly  out  of  the  great  re- 
spect they  had  for  the  gods,  to  whom  diey  thought  nothing  more 
acceptable  than  costly  ornaments;  and  partly,  that  they  might 
create  a  reverence  of  the  deities  in  those  who  came  to  pay  their 
devotions  there.     Tlie  Lacedaemonians  only  had  a  law  amongst 
them,  that  every  one  should  serve  the  gods  with  as  little  expence 
as  he  could,  herein  differing  from  all  other  Grecians ;  and  Lycur- 
gus  being  asked  for  what  reason  he  made  this  institution,  so  disa- 
greeable to  the  sentiments  of  all  other  men,  answered,  lest  at  any 
tifne  the  service  of  the  gods  should  be  intermitted;  for  he  feared, 
that  if  religion  diould  be  as  expensive  as  in  the  other  parts  of 
Greece,  it  might  some  time  or  other  happen  that  the  divine  wor- 
shipy  out  of  the  covetousness  of  some,  and  poverty  of  others,  would 
be  neglected :  and  wisely  considered,  that  magnificent  edifices  and 
costly  sacrifices  were  not  so  pleasing  to  the  gods,  as  the  true  piety 
and  unfeigned  devotion  of  their  worshippers.     This  opinion  of  his 
was  confirmed  by  Ae  oracle  of  Hammon  »  ;  for  the  Athenians  be- 
ing worsted  by  the  Lacedemonians,  in  many  encounters  both  at 

■ 

»  Cassandr.  v.  615.  y  «nwd.  U.  r.  74.-         »  Plato  Alclb.  ii. 
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land  and  flea,  sent  to  Jupiter  Hammon  to  inquire  what  means  tfaey 
bad  best  use  to  obtain  victory  over  their  enemies ;  and  withal  to 
ask  him  why  the  Athenians^  who  (said  they)  serve  the  gods  widi 
more  pomp  and  splendour  than  all  the  Grecians  besides,  should 
undergo  so  many  misfortunes,  whilst  die  Lacedaemonians,  whose 
worship  is  very  mean  and  slovenly,  are  always  crowned  widi  suc- 
cess and  victory  i  The  oracle  made  them  no  other  answer,  dian 
that  the  honest  utiaffected  service  of  the  Lacedssmonians  was  more 
acceptable  to  the  gods,  than  all  the  splendid  and  costly  devotions 
of  other  people.  The  reader  will  pardon  this  digression,  since  it 
doth  so  fully  and  clearly  set  forth  the  temper  of  two  of  the  most 
flourishing  states  of  Greece. 

Sometimes  the  same  temple  was  dedicated  to  several  gods,  who 
were  thence  termed  Twmu  or  TvnwiraHf  as  they  who  had  the  same 
altar  in  common,  were  Called  ifiJUfiw.  This  we  find  in  the  medal 
mentioned  by  Saubertus  %  with  the  following  inscription : 

*  AIIHAIA 

MEFAAai 

CAPAniAl 

KAI  TOlC   CVNMA 

oiC  esoiC. 
To  Jupiter f  the  Sun,  great  Serapis,  and  the  gods  who  cohabit  in 
the  same  temple.  Thus  also  were  joined  in  one  temple,  Isis  and 
Apis;  in  another,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  and  Phoebus;  in  another  at 
Rome,  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  Juno,  and  Minerva;  in  another, 
Apollo  Palatinus,  lAtona,  and  Diana ;  in  another,  Hercules  and 
the  Muses;  in  another,  Venus  and  Cupid;  in  another,  Castor 
and  Pollux;  in  another,  iBscuIapius  and  Apollo;  in  another, 
the  Sun  and  Moon ;  in  another.  Mars  and  Venus ;  in  another, 
Pan  and  Ceres ;  to  mention  no  more  examples. 

Temples  were  built  after  that  manner  which  they  thought  most 
agreeable  to  the  gods,  to  whom  they  designed  they  should  be  dedi- 
cated ;  for  as  trees,  birds,  and  other  animals,  were  thoi^ht  sacred 
to  particular  deities,  so  almost  every  god  had  a  form  of  building 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  which  they  thought  more  acceptable  to 
him  than  any  other.  For  instance,  the  Doric  pillars  were  sacred 
to  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Hercules ;  the  Ionic  to  Bacchus,  Apollo, 
and  Diana ;  the  Corinthian  to  Vesta  the  Virgin.  I  deny  not  but 
that  sometimes  all  these  were  made  use  of  in  the  same  temple ;  bm 
this  was  either  in  those  temples  which  were  sacred  to  more  gods 
than  one,  or  to  some  of  thole  gods  who  were  thought  to  preside 

•iilM»ds8Mriikiitveter. 
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over  several  things ;  for  the  adciento^  bdieving  that  the  world  wm 
governed  by  divine  providence,  ascribed  the  management  of  every 
particular  affiiir  to  this  or  that  deity :  thus  Mars  was  thought  to 
pfeside  over  war,  Venus  over  love :  and  to  some  of  dieir  gods  they 
assigned  the  care  over  divers  thii^ ;  so  Mercury  was  the  god  of 
merchants,  orators,  and  thieves :  Minerva  was  the  goddess  of  war- 
riors, scholars,  and  artificers,  Sec. ;  and  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder 
that,  in  some  of  the  temples  dedicated  to  her  there  were  three  rows 
of  pillars,  the  first  of  the  Doric,  th^  second  of  the  Corinthian,  the 
third  of  die  Ionic  order. 

As  to  the  places  of  temples,  it  being  die  common  opinion  that 
some  of  the  gods  delight  in  woods,  others  in  mountains,  others  in 
valleys,  others  in  fields,  others  in  rivers  or  fountains ;  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  dedicate  the  temples  in  places  most  i^preeable  to  the 
temper  of  the  deities  who  should  inhabit  them.  Hence  the  peo- 
ple hoped  for  fruitful  seasons,  and  all  sort  of  prosperity,  wherever 
the  temples  stood.  Heqce  libanius  makes  heavy  complaints 
against  the  Chrbtians,  who  demolished  the  pagan  temples,  where- 
by, as  he  imagined,  the  fields  became  unfruitful,  the  temples  being 
the  very  life  of  the  fields ;  and  the  husbandmen,  whose  only  con- 
fidence for  themselves,  their  wives,  their  children,  their  com,  their 
cattle,  their  plantations  was  placed  in  temples,  were  miserably 
disappointed  of  their  expectations^.  The  temples  in  the  country 
were  generally  surrounded  with  groves  sacred  to  the  tutelar  deity 
of  the  place,  where,  before  the  invention  of  temples,  the  gods  were 
worshipped ;  but  when  these  could  not  be  had,  as  in  cities  and 
large  towns,  they  were  built  amongst,  and  even  adjoining  to,  the 
common  houses ;  only  the  Tanagraeans  thought  this  inconsistent 
with  the  reverence  due  to  those  holy  mansions  of  the  gods,  and 
therefore  took  care  to  have  their  temples  founded  in  places  free 
from  the  noise  and  hurry  of  business ;  for  which  ^  Pausanias  com- 
mends them.  Wherever  they  stood,  if  the  situation  of  the  place 
would  permit,  it  was  contrived,  that  the  wmdows  being  open,  they 
might  receive  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  ^.  The  frontispiece  was 
placed  towards  the  west,  and  the  altars  and  statues  towards  the 
other  end,  that  so '  they  who  came  to  worship,  might  have  their 
faces  towards  them ;  because  it  was  an  ancient  custom  among  the 
heathens,  to  worship  with  their  faces  towards  the  east,  of  which 
hereafter.    This  is  affirmed  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  >,  and  Hy- 

d  Ubonii  Ortt  pro  Templifc  ^  VitruT.  lib.  iy.  m.  S, 

t  Bflraticis.  «  8cmB.  fiii. 
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paan  die  freed  man  of  Avgustns  Cmmx^f  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  situation  of  temples,  and  that  the  placing  the  front  of  tem- 
ples towards  the  east,  was  only  a  device  of  later  ages.  Neverdieless^ 
the  way  of  braiding  temples  towards  the  east,  so  as  the  doors  being 
opened,  should  receive  the  rising  sun^  was  very  ancient  ^^  and  in 
later  i^es  almost  universal :  ^  almost  all  the  templea  were  then  so 
contrived,  that  the  entrance  and  statues  should  look  towards  the 
east,  and  they  who  paid  their  devotion  towards  the  west ;"  as  we 
are  expressly  told  by  Porphyry  K  llius  the  eastern  nations  com- 
monly build  their  temples,  as  appears  from  the  temple  of  the  Syrian 
goddess  in  Lucian,  the  temple  at  Memphis,  built  by  Psammeni- 
chus  king  of  Egypt,  in  Diodorus  the  Sicilian,  that  of  Vulcan, 
erected  by  another  Egyptian  king,  in  the  second  book  of  Herodo* 
tus,  and,  to  mention  no  more,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  ^  If  the 
temples  were  built  by  the  side  of  a  river,  they  were  to  look  towards 
the  banks  of  it  b  ;  if  near  the  highway,  they  were  to  be  so  ordered, 
that  travellers  might  have  a  fair  prospect  of  them,  and  pay  their 
devotions  to  the  god  as  diey  passed  by. 

Temples  were  divided  into  two  parts,  die  sacred  and  proiane ; 
the  latter  they  called  r4  tl^m  9n^$ffmfTn^i09,  theodier  r%  2r««  Now  this 
vt^tffArrti^uv  was  a  vessel  (usually  of  stone  or  brass)  filled  with  holy 
water'',  with  which  all  those  that  were  admitted  to  the  sacrifices 
were  besprinkled,  and  beyond  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  one 
that  was  /SiShA*;,  or  profane  to  pass.  Some  say  it  was  placed  in 
the  entrance  of  the  "Aivr^w,  which  was  the  inmost  recess  of  the  tem* 
pie,  into  which  none  entered  but  the  priests,  called  also  Ati^r^^or, 
saith  Pollux ;  whence  /8iC«A««  rlifi,  is  by  Phavorious  said  to  be  so 
called  in  opposition  to  this  adytum.  Bat  Casaubon^  tells  us,  that 
the  ^t^tffmvrn^ttf  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  temple ;  and  this 
opinion  seems  the  most  probable,  because  all  persons  that  were 
«CfCi}Adi,  or  unpolluted,  were  permitted  to  pass  beyond  it,  which 
they  could  not  have  done,  had  it  been  placed  at  die  entrance  of  the 
adytum. 

The  word  Suicof  is  variously  used.  Ammonius^  and  Pollux  ^  say, 
that  it  properly  signifies  a  temple  dedicated  to  an  hero,  or  demi- 
god.   By  Hesychius  and  Suidas  it  is  expounded,  «  ifHrt^^f  roirc?  rS 

^  De  agrorum  limit  cons.  lib.  i.  ^  Ibidem. 

I    Dionysius  Thrax.  <"   Suidas,  PhaTorin. 

k  Libro  de  antro  Nympbanim.  ^   In  Theoph.  Charact. 

1  Conf.  bujus  Arcliieologise  edit.  Lat  ^   De  verborum  Di&\  et  SimiU 

p.  199,  200.  q   Onom.  lib.i. 
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i$^,  the  inner  part  of  the  temple ;  eo  thai  it  shoold  seeiyi  to  have 
been  the  same  with  "Jkiwt.  The  word  in  its  most  proper  accept- 
atiooy  is  lued  for  a  thec^HfoId ;  and  becaiise  th^  images  of  the 
gods  were,  according  to  most  audeiit  cu8toin>  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tM»ple,  and  cloae  railed  in  oo  every  side^  this  place,  as 
some  are  of  opinioDy  from  the  likeness  it  has  to  a  sheep-fold,  was 
called  Xnx4iy  which  in  time  came  to  signify  th(e  whole  templs,  the 
part  being  put  for  the  whole.  lo  the  same  msauKsr  was  '^r /#>  i.  ew 
tbejire'plaeef  or  hearth,  osed  for  dNe  whole  hou^^ 
.  Furthermore,  beloDgiog  to  temple«>  there  was  a  pbiee  termed  in 
Greek  A|;^#9,  bj  some  translated  simsivi?!  t/nnplum,  vUch  was  a 
repository  or  traaiiiry,  both  for  ithe  service  of  the  churcii,  and 
others  who  desired  to  secure  aKmey  or  other  thii^  there,  aa  was 
done  by  Xenopfaon,  who  conamitled  bis  treasure  to  thecpstody  of 
the  priest  of  Diana  at  Ephesus*    Hence  tho^  epUbets  are  givep 

The  old  Scholia  upon  Sophocles  *>  and  out  of  them  FbsDrorinov, 
thus  describe  the  temples ;  Mti^,  and  'it^f,  or  the  whole  e^i^iUf  in 
ivhioh  are  contained,  B«^tf,  the  altaty  on  which  they  offered  thek 
oblations ;  n^/imn,  the  porch,  in  ivhich  usually  stood  an  altar,  or 
image ;  and  Ti^a«r^  the  place  upon  which  the  image  of  the  chief 
god  was  erected. 

As  among  the  most  ancient  Egyptians,  iiU*^  ^  nrmg,  the  tem- 
ples were  mthout  statues,  if  Lucian  ^  may  he  credited,  so  also  the 
Greeks  worshipped  their  gods  without  any  visible  representatiov, 
till  the  time  of  CeGrops,the  founder  of  Athens,  who,  according  to 
Eusebins's  account,  lived  about  the  age  of  Moses.  The  most  aih- 
cient  representations  of  the^ods  WiCre  exceedii^ly  rude,  and  agree- 
able  to  the  ignorance  of  those  ages,  llie  Scythians  worshipped  a 
sort  of  a  sword  called  mmifiutm'  the  Arabians  a  stone ;  the  Persians 

a  river  ".  * 

The  idol  was  at  first  commoirly  a  rude  stock,  whence  it  is  called 

Xmtii,  by  St.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  ^.     Such  an  one  was  that  of 

Jfutto  Samia,  which  was  afterwards,  in  ibe  magistracy  of  Procles, 

turned  intb  a  statue.     Sometimes  it  was  a  stone.     Pausatuas  '  telb 

Qs,  that  in  Achaia  there  were  kept,  very  religiottsly,  thirty  square 

stones,  q^i  which  were  engraven  the  names  of  so  many  gods,  but 

without  any  picture  or  efligies.     In  another  place,  he  speaks  of  a 

'  Onom.  lib.  i.  "  Conf.  Cleinens   Alexsndrin.    Pro- 

*  Ocdip.  Tyr.  v.  15.  trept.  p.  29,  et30.  Strom,  i.  p.  34S,  349. 

<  Llbro  de  Dea  Syria#  ^  Pkotrept  *  Achaicis. 
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very  ancient  statue  of  Veniui  at  Delos,  which  instead  of  feet  had 
only  a  square  stone*  No  sort  of  idol  was  more  common  than  that 
of  oblong  stones  erected,  and  thence  termed  iw«pi$,  pillars.  Several 
examples  are  mentioned  by  the  fore-mentioned  Clemens,  as  also  by 
Eusebius  ^.  In  the  eastern  countries  these  sorts  of  representations 
seem  to  have  been  exceedingly  frequent.  In  some  parts  of  Egypt, 
they  were  to  be  seen  on  each  side  of  the  highways  '.  In  the  tem- 
pleof  Heliogabalus,  t.  e.  the  sun,  in  Syria,  there  was  one  pretend- 
ed to  have  fallen  down  from  heaven  \  Such  a  stone  is  feigned  by 
the  poets  to  have  been  swallowed  by  Saturn,  instead  of  his  son  Ju- 
piter :  hence  came  the  worship  paid  to  them.  Others  rather  de» 
rive  it  from  the  appointment  of  Uranus,  the  first  god,  and  iadier 
of  Saturn^.  One  thing  is  remarkable,  both  in  these  stones,  and 
others  of  different  figures,  as  particularly  in  the  square  stone  which 
represented  the  god  Mars  at  Petra  in  Arabia,  that  their  colours 
were  most  commonly  black  ^,  which  seems  to  have  been  thought 
in  those  times  most  solemn  and  becoming  things  dedicated  to  re- 
ligious uses.  They  were  called  /SaitvAm  or  $mTixt^,  which  name 
seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Phoenician  langu^^e,  wherein  bethel 
signifies  the  house  of  God.  And  some  are  of  opinion,  that  their 
true  original  is  to  be  derived  from  the  pillar  of  stone  which  the 
patriarch  Jacob  erected  at  Bethel  ^.  Most  of  the  barbarous  nations 
worshipped  mountains,  or  rudestocks  of  trees, or  unformed  stones  ^ 
Thus  Tacitus  afiirms,  that  in  Germany,  the  images  of  the  gods 
consisted  i  stipUUms  rudibus  et  impoUto  robore^  of  rude  trunks, 
and  unpolished  oak  <•  Tlius  Lucan  also  describes  the  gods  of 
MassiUa; 


ArU  earetU,  catuque  etttmt  k^formia  tninds. 

And  Themistius  ^  hath  told  us,  that  all  the  Grecian  images  till 
Daedalus's  time  were  unformed :  he  it  was  that  first  made  two  se- 
parate feet  ;  whereas  before  they  were  but  one  piece ;  whence  it 
.was  reported  (says  Palaephatus)  that  Daedalus  formed  moving  and 
walking  stetues.  At  the  first,  therefore,  they  were  only  called 
Smim,  iUi  y)  Awiur^m  ^  because  they  were  shaven ;  and  this  word 
properly  denotes  an  idol,  that  is,  i(MyMMr,  or  shaved  out  of  wood  or 

r  Tngp.  ET«nge].  lib.  L  d  Euseb.  loc  cit  Hcsycb. 

«  Stnbo  Geopnph.  lib.  xvii.  e  Genes.  irroL  18,  19. 

•  Herodira.  bb.  t.  cap.  5.  f  S.  Chiysost  Senn.  xu. 

b  Sanchon.  apud  Euaeb.  Demonstr.  S  Libro  de  Moribua  Oermab. 

Evang.  lib.  L  atp*  10.  h  Oimt.  xt. 

c  Strsbo,  loc  dt.  Suid.  yoce  etit  A^f.  i  Clemena  Rotivpt. 
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atone^  iays  Hesydiins^.  In  after  ages^  when  the  art  of  graving 
and  carvii^  was  invented,  diey  changed  the  rude  lumps  into  fi- 
gures resembling  living  creatures,  generally  men;  and  then  an 
imi^e  was  called  B^«(,  i$tk  t^  fi^^rm  MMttUy  because  it  was  like  a 
man  '•  Nevertheless,  in  more  refined  ages,  such  of  the  unformed 
imiqies  as  were  preserved,  were  reverenced  for  their  antiquity,  and 
preferred  to  the  roost  curious  pieces  of  modern  art  ^, 

The  matter  of  which  statues  were  made,  was,  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  generally  wood,  as  Plutarch  and  Pausanias  inform  us ;  the 
latter  of  which  reports,  that  he  observed  thei>e  trees  for  the  most 
part  to  be  made  use  of  for  this  purpose,  viz.  the  ebon,  cypress, 
cedar,  oak,  yew,  and  box  trees.  To  these  Theophrastus  '^  adds  the 
root  of  die  olive  tree,  of  which  he  says  the  lesser  images  were 
usually  composed.  It  is  also  observed,  that  those  trees  which 
were  sacred  to  any  god,  were  generally  thought  most  acceptable 
to  him,  and  therefore  Jupiter's  statue  was  made  of  oak,  Venus's 
of  myrtle,  Hercules's  of  poplar,  Minerva's  of  the  olive  tree,  8cc. 
These  observations  are,  1  think,  for  the  most  part  true,  but  not  so 
universally  as  that  they  should  never,  fiiil.  Sometimes  they  were 
made  of  stone,  and  not  only  of  common,  but  also  of  precious  stones ; 
sometimes  of  black  stone,  whereby  was  signified  the  invisibility  of 
the  gods.  Marble  and  ivory  were  frequently  made  use  of,  and 
aometimes  also  clay  and  chalk,  and,  last  of  all^gold,  silver,  brass, 
and  all  other  metals  were  put  to  this  use.  The  forms  and  postures 
of  the  statues  are  uncertain,  being  commonly  made  in  imitation  of 
the  poetical  descriptions  of  the  gods,  especially  those  in  Homer, 
whose  authority  was  most  sacred. 

The  place  of  the  images  was  in  the  middle  of  the  temple,  where 
they  stood  on  pedestals  raised  above  the  height  of  the  altar,  and 
were  inclosed  with  rails ;  whence  this  place  was  called  2«»)f .  And 
that  the  images  were  placed  thus,  Virgil  bears  me  witness,  when 
Jie  saith, 

J\mfonbu»  4ht»t  rntHA  teMMdbu  tempU. 
Hich  at  the  cbsacol  door,  wiwro  Jiiao  ttandt. 

*  Where,  by  the //res  divm,  is  to  be  understood  the  entrance  of  the 
S^iMf  •    And  another  of  the  poeu,  where  he  talks  of  erecting  a  tern 
ple^  saith. 


I*U  Cesar's  statue  in  the  midst  erect 

k  Voce  (j«»«f.  »  I^hyr.  de  AhftiiL  Ub.  ii.  sect.  IS 

I  Clemens  loc  dt  *  lib.  de  Plant. 
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More  insUnces  might  be  produced,  were  not  this  coatom  too  wdl 
known  to  stand  in  need  of  any  fartlier  confirmation. 

B^fusf  among  the  Greeks,  is  a  word  of  larger  extent  than  altare 
among  the  Latins ;  for  this,  in  its  proper  signification,  onlj  do* 
notes  the  place  on  which  they  aaerificed  to  the  celestial  gods,  being 
raised  up  high  from  the  ground,  and  therefore  called  Altart  ah 
aUitudine,  from  its  height ;  but  BmfiXf  is  used  not  only  to  signify  this 
A  jgA  altar,  but  those  lotver  ones,  called  in  Latin  ar».  These  altars 
differed  according  to  the  difersity  of  the  gods  to  whom  they  were 
consecrated ;  for  the  Bui  k^Auu,  or  cdutud  gods,  had  their  dtars 
raised  up  a  great  height  from  the  ground,  iasomuch  that  Pausani- 
as  ^  tells  us,  the  altar  of  Olympian  Jupiter  was  almost  twenty*two 
feet  high.  Porphyry  makes  no  distinction  betmxt  these  and  the 
altars  of  the  Bui  jc^fut,  or  ttrreiirial  gods.  But  though  diey  are 
both  signified  by  the  same  word,  yet  diey  seem  not  to  haire  been 
of  equal  height.  To  Ae  heroes  they  sacrificed  upon  akara  eloee 
to  the  ground,  which  the  Greeks  called  BrjsM^mt,  being  only  one 
step  high  P.  The  subterranean,  or  infernal  god%  called  'rir4x^*»*^ 
had,  instead  of  altars,  little  ditches  or  trendies  digged  or  ploughed 
up  for  that  purpose ;  these  the  Oreeka  called  Adtuut  and  Bj^ai.  Por- 
phyry adds  a  fifth,  telling  us  that  the  nymphs,  and  such  like  dei- 
ties, instead  of  altars,  had'^Air^,  or  caves,  where  religious  worship 

was  paid  tO^  them  :  iuirAU  tL^^^ti  nm^mioAifUWH  iQbtw,  £$  ml  UmfmiK 

w^fiitmrt  Mspf •<,  by  reason  of  ike  waters  whieh  are  distUled  into  tlU 
caverns,  and  vheretf  the  nymphs  eaUed  Naiades  are  presidents. 

The  attars  were  always  lower  than  the  statues  of  the  gods;  They 
were  made  commonly  of  earth  heaped  t<^elher ;  sometimes  of 
ashes,  as  was  that  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  before  meotioncgdy  wliicb 
Pausanias  «  saith  was  made  of  the  ashes  of  burnt  sacrifices^  Ad* 
other  of  ashes  was  dedicated  at  Thebes  to  Apollo,  vAo  had  hence 
the  name  of  Xirih^^,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  author.  Lastly^ 
any  other  durable  materials ;  as  horn  in  the  famous  altar  at  Deios^ 
brick  in  one  mentioned  by  P^usraias* ;  but  chiefiy  and  most  com* 
monly  stones.  Before  temples  were  in  use,  altars  were  sometimes 
erected  in  groves,  sometioMS  in  other  places ;  and  Eustathius'^ 
l^pon  the  second  Iliad  tells  h#,  that  tbey  were  often  erected  in  the 
highways,  for  the  convenience  of  travellei-s.  The  terrestrial  god^ 
had  their  altars  in  low  places,  but  the  celestial  were  worshipped 
on  the  tops  of  mountains.     And  as  for  want  of  temples,  tbey  built 

P  Eurip.  Schol  in  Fhoinitt»  r  Lij,.  ^       t  j^,  171.  ^t,  Buja^ 
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their  altars  io  Uie  open  air ;  so  for  want  of  altars^  they  ancient* 
]y  used  to  sacrifice  upon  the  bare  ground  ^  and  sometimes  upon  a 
turf  of  green  earth ;  which  is  called  ceqfes  vivus,  a  living  turf» 
by  Horace.  And  the  sacrifices  offered  without  altars^  were  term- 
ed «9nC«/MM  ^nm,  as  we  are  informed  by  Hesyehuis  and  Phavo- 
rinus. 

The  form  of  altars  was  not  always  the  same.  Pausanias  "  in 
one  plaee  mentions  an  oblong  (l^tftiKm)  altar  dedicated  to  the 
ParcsB :  in  another  ^,  a  square  altar  upon  the  top  of  mount  Cithae- 
ron.  And  from  ancient  medals,  it  appears  that  o&er  altars  were  of 
around  figure.  The  most  ancient  altars  were  adorned  with  horns. 
Nonnus  ^  introduces  Agave  offering  a  sheep  by  the  direction  of 
Cadmus  tvKt^itm  4r«^ie  /iiiftf,  upon  an  altar  beautified  with  horns. 
The  figures  of  Roman  altars  upon  medals  are  neverwithout  horns  ' ; 
aad  the  altars  which  remain  in  the  ruins  of  old  Rome  have  the 
same  ornament  ^.  And  Moses  was  commanded  to  erect  an  altar 
with  four  boms  '•  These  horns  served  for  various  uses.  The 
victims  were  fastened  to  tliem.  Suppliants,  who  fled  to  the 
altar  for  refuge,  caught  bold  of  the  horns.  Yet  it  is  not  certain 
they  were  chiefly  and  originally  intended  for  these  purposes. 
Some  derive  them  from  a  practice  of  the  first  age,  wherein  horns 
were  an  ensign  or  mark  of  power  and  dignity.  Hence  the  pictures 
of  the  most  ancient  gods  and  heroes,  as  also  those  of  rivers,  were 
commonly  adorned  with  horns*  The  same  are  often  found  upon 
the  medals  of  Serapis,  Isis,  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  Bacchus  ;  as  also 
upon  the  coins  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  of  Alexander  and  his  suc- 
cessors. We  are  informed  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  %  that  Alexan- 
der sometimes  wore  horns,  as  a  token  of  his  divine  extraction* 
And  the  Phoenician  accounts  relate,  that  Astarte,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Phoenician  queens,  used  to  wear  upon  her  bead  bulls 
horns,  in  i^^OitUi  «*tf^«r^#y,  as  an  ensign  of  royalty  ^ 

It  was  customary  to  engrave  upon  altars  the  name,  or  proper 
ensign  or  character  of  the  deity,  to  whom  they  belonged.  This 
we  find  done  to  the  Athenian  altar  upon  which  St  Paul  observ- 
ed this  inscription,  AywVf  eif,  to  the  unknown  god.  Sometimes 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication,  with  other  circumstances,  was  ex- 

t  Lil.  Gyrald.  de  Diis  Syntagma  ztIL  '  FortaiiBtas  Scacchius  Myrothec.  lib. 

«  Eliacls.  ft-  <»P.  65. 

▼  Boeoticift.  *  Ex9d.  ii.  27. 

*»  Dionysiac.  liU  xliv.  ver.  96.  *  Pwjtreptico. 

2  Sa&ctius  Commefit.  iti  Reg.  ^  Euseb.  Friep*  Etang.  lib.  i  cap*  ulu 
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pressed.    Thus  in  die  Roman  altar,  upon  which  was  found  thia 
inscription : 

C  JULIUS  ANICETUS 
SOLI  DIVINO  SUSCEPTO  VOTO 
ANIMO  LUBENS  DD. 

'^  Cajus  Julius  Anicetus  willingly  dedicates  this  altar  to  the  divine 
Sun,  in  performance  of  a  vow." 

Some  altars  were  f/uxv^o^,  designed  for  8acri6ce9  made  by  fire* 
Others,  ffTTv^oi,  mthoutjire,  and  ufeufuMtrti,'  Ttithout  blood :  upon 
which  neither  fire^  nor  blood  could  lawfully  be  placed,  but  only 
cakes,  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  inanimate  things.  An  example  of 
these  altars  we  find  in  the  following  verse  of  Orpheus* ; 

Another  near  the  altar  of  horn  at  Delos,  sacred  to  Apollo  Genitor, 
upon  which  Pythagoras,  who  thought  it  unlawful  to  put  animals 
to  death,  used  to  sacrifice,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  ^. 
Another  dedicated  to  Jupiter  vV«t0$,  the  supreme,  in  the  time  and 
by  the  order  of  Cecrops  king  of  Athens,  we  find  in  Pausanias  *• 
Lastly,  to  forbear  the  mention  of  any  more  examples,  Paphian  Ve- 
nus had  an  altar  which  was  um/^xkt^,  free  from  blood,  it  being 
unlawful  to  oflFer  animals  upon  it :  but  not  S^v^»(,  void  of  fire ;  for 
the  goddess  was  worshipped  solis precibus  et  igrte  puro,  only  with 
prayers,  and  pure  fire,  as  Tacitus  affirms  ^. 

The  manner  of  consecrating  altars  and  images  was  the  same, 
and  is  thus  described  by  the  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes  < :  a  wo* 
man  dressed  in  a  garment  of  divers  colours,  brought  upon  her 
head  a  pot  of  sodden  pulse,  as  beans,  pease,  or  the  like,  which 
they  gratefully  offered  to  the  gods,  in  remembrance  of  their  ancient 
diet.  But  this  custom  seems  to  have  been  more  especially  prac- 
tised at  the  consecration  of  the  'Eg^r,  or  statues  of  Mercury,  and 
then  only  by  the  poorer  sort,  as  the  comedian  intimates,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  consecration  of  another  image  in  his  play  entitled 
Peace  ' ; 

X«.  Ayi  ^  r/  tZif  lfrtv4t*4  ^ttnrimf ; 


CJf.  What  oUier  eipedient  atill  roqutrM  dbpstdi  ? 
TS,  Nought,  but  that  you  coiiaecrate  with  these  pots 

The  goddess  Peace : 
CB,  How,  with  these  pots  ?  What  like 

Those  pigmy  statues  of  god  Mercuiy  ? 

c  De  Lapidibua.  f  Hist  lib.  iL 

<«  Pythagora.  f  Pluto,  act  v.  seen.  5. 

^  Axcadids,  p.  456,  457.  edit  Hanov.        h  pag.  ^^a  edit  Amstclod. 
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TR.  What  if  this  goddos  we  should  CQDflecmte 

With  a  fat  ox  ?  b.  b. 

Where  the  scholiast  observes^  that  sometimes  their  consecrations 
were  more  expensive,  being  performed  with  moresumptaous  offer- 
ings and  ceremonies.  But  these,  like  the  other  parts  of  divine 
worship,  were  varied  according  to  the  condition  of  the  worship- 
pers, and  the  nature  or  humour  of  the  deities.  To  give  one  in- 
stance ;  Atbenaeus  in  the  9th  book  of  his  Deipnosophists  tells  us, 
that  Jupiter  Ctesias's  statue  was  consecrated  in  this  manner  :  they 
took  a  new  vessel  with  two  ears,  upon  each  of  which  they  bound  a 
chaplet  of  white  wool,  and  another  of  yellow  upon  the  fore  part 
of  it,  and  covered  the  vessel ;  then  they  poured  out  before  it  a  liba- 
tion called  ambrosia,  which  was  a  mixture  of  water,  honey,  and 
all  sorts  of  fruit  The  truth  oi  the  matter  is  this :  the  primitive' 
Greeks,  according  to  their  usual  frugality,  consecrated  the  statues 
of  the  gods  with  very  little  expence.  Afterwards,  when  they  in*, 
creased  in  wealth,  and  fell  into  a  more  sumptuous  way  of  living, 
more  pompous  and  costly  ceremonies  were  by  d^rees  introduced 
in  their  religious  worship.  Only  the  poorer  sort,  out  of  necessity, 
still  adhered  to  the  ancient  customs ;  especially  when  the  meaner 
sort  of  statues,  such  as  were  those  of  Mercury,  which  stood  in  the 
public  streets,  were  to  be  dedicated.  In  former  ages,  even  the 
images  and  altars  of  Jupiter  were  consecrated  in  the  same  manner 
with  those  of  Mercury*  Thif  is  plain  from  the  verses  cited  by  the 
scholiast  of  Aristophanes  i,  out  of  the  Danaides  of  that  poet  : 

But  the  most  usual  manner  of  consecration  was  performed  by  put- 
ting a  crown  upon  them,  anointing  them  with  oil,  and  then  offering 
prayers  and  oblations  to  them. .  Sometimes  they  added  an  exe- 
cration against  all  that  should  presume  to  profane  them,  and 
inscribed  upon  them  the  name  of  the  deity,  and  the  cause  of  their 
dedication.  In  this  manner  the  Spartan  virgins,  in  Theocritus's 
eighteenth  Idyllium,  promise  to  consecrate  a  tree  to  Helena ;  for 
it  was  customary  to  dedicate  trees,  or  plants  after  the  same  manner 
with  altars  and  statues  : 

nxdQKnUf  rsM^Mv  nartJtiffttf  It  ^Xmreunrtf' 
It  fireti  T  k^v^mt  i\  SXtrin  f^f**  AXijf 4if 

T^of^ukrm  T  iv  ^Xo*S  yty^d-^^irtu  {its  wmMtt  rtf 
Aryvifn)  Am^^W,  XiCtv  ^**  '£XiMif  f  vr^v  «^. 

i  In  Flttt  loc  cit 

?  4 
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We,  iint,  a  crown  of  cr^ie^ng  Ibtttt  twliie, 

^hd  on  a  shadowy  plane  suspend,  as  thine ; 

We,  first,  beneath  the  shadowy  plane  disttU 

From  silver  vase  the  balsam's  liquid  rill ; 

Graved  on  the  bark  the  passenger  shall  see 

**  Adore  me  traveller !  X  am  Helen's  tree.**  xltov. 

Ovid  lik^wise  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  Metamorphoses,  speaks  of 
adorning  them  with  ribands : 

Slabat  in  his  ingem  anitdso  robwe  quereut 
Una  jiemus ;  vita  vxedia-m,  memoresgue  tabeUa^ 
Bertaque  cingebantt  vati  argunienia  jwtentii. 

An  ancient  oak  in  the  dark  centre  stood» 
Tlie  covert's  glory,  and  itself  a  wood  : 
Ribbands  embraced  its  trunk,  and  fltim  the  bough« 
Hung  tablets,  moniuiients  a£  pno^rons  vows. 

The  act  of  consecration  chiefly  consisted  in  the  unction^  which 
was  a  ceremony  derived  from  the  most  primitive  antiqnity»  The 
sacred  tabernacle^  with  all  the  vessels  and  ntensils,  as  also  the  altar 
and  the  priests  themselveSi  were  consecrated  in  this  nianner  by 
Moses  at  the  divine  command  K  It  is  well  known  that  the  Jewish 
kings  and  prophets  were  admitted  to  their  several  offices  by  unction. 
The  patriarch  Jacob  by  tlie  same  n^  consecrated  the  altars  which 
he  made  use  of  ^ ;  in  doing  which,  it  is  more  probable  that  he  toU 
lowed  the  tradition  of  his  forefathers,  than  that  h^  was  the  author 
pf  this  custom.  The  same,  or  something  like  it,  was  also  continu- 
ed down  to  the  times  of  Christianity*  We  find  that  in  Theodoret'a 
time,  superstitious  won^en  anointed  the  balisters  (mv»^'}i«)  of  the 
churches,  and  the  repositories  of  martyrs  '•  And  in  the  primitive, 
ages  of  the  chiirch,  oil  was  used  upon  some  other  occasions,  which 
do  not  belong  to  this  place  ''^. 

At  the  time  of  consecrations,  it  was  customary  to  offer  great 
number^  of  sacrifices,  and  to  make  sumptuous  entertainments* 
Thus  the  Egyptians,  consecrated  thdr  god  Ap^y  which  was  an 
ox  ^ :  in  the  same  manner  we  find  the  temple  of  Solomon  dedica- 
ted. At  the  consecration  pf  Moses's  tabernacle,  an  oblation  was 
presented  by  ^H  the  Jewish  priiKes^.  And  when  the  golden  calf> 
and  the  alti^r  before  it,  were  to  be  consecrated,  *  Aaron  made  pro* 
clamatiofi,  and  said,  to^mofrow  is  a  feast  of  the  Lord.  And  they 
rose  up  early  on  the  morrow,  and  offered  burnt-offerings^  and 
brought  peace-offerings  ;  and  the  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  rose  up  to  play  **.' 

The  consecration  of  single  trees  hath  been  already  mentioned. 
It  may  here  be  farther  observed,  that  altars  were  often  erected  un- 

J   Eiod.  xi.  9,  la    Numb.  vii.  1.  ^  Jacob.  ^  Suidai. 

k  Gen.  xxviii.   18.  xxxv.  14.  ^        ®  Num.  viL 

1   Qusttt.  Ixxiv.  in  Gen.  '  '       P  "£zod,  zxui.  5,  6, 
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der  (he  6hside  of  trees.    Thus  we  find  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Herce- 
us  placed  within  the  court  of  Priamus  king  of  Troy ; 

JEdUnit  in  mediiSf  nudoque  suk  athens  axe 
Ingens  arafiaitjuxtaque  veterrima  launu 
Incumbens  arWi  atque  umbra  coinplexa  Penates  ^« 

Within  the  oourts,  beneath  the  naked  sky, 
*  An  altar  rote;  tn  aged  laurel  by ; 

That  o*&r  the  hearth  and  household-gods  displayed 

A  aolemn  gloom,  a  deep  majestic  shade.  im. 

But  where  groves  of  trees  could  be  had,  they  were  preferred  before 
any  other  place.  It  was  so  common  to  erect  altars  and  temples  in 
groves,  and  to  dedicate  them  to  religious  uses,  that  ixon  xtt?iS9-t  rti 
ii^tt  ^a9T»j  all  sacred  places,  even  iliose  where  Jio  trees  were  to  be 
seen,  were  called  gropes ;  as  we  learn  from  Strabo'.  And  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  general  custom,  which  prevailed  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  over  all  the  eastern  countries,  to  attribute  a  sort  of  religion  to 
groves.  Hence,  among  other  precept8>  whereby  the  Jews  were 
kept  from  the  imitation  of  the  pagan  religion,  this  was  one; '  thou 
shalt  not  plant  thee  a  grove  of  any  trees  near  unto  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  thy  God*.'  Tliis  practice  is  thought  to  have  been  introdu" 
ced  into  Greece  from  Phoenicia  by  Cadmus.  And  some  are  of 
opinion,  that  hence  Ascra,  a  village  in  Boeotia^  where  Hesiod  was 
born,  received  its  name ;  for  in  the  scripture  rPVK  is  the  name  of 
a  grove,  and  int^m  is  by  Hesychius  interpreted  )^9(  i^m^ifi,  a  bar- 
ren  oak.  Several  <!au8es  are  assigned  why  groves  came  into  so 
general  request. 

As,  first,  the  pleasantness  of  such  places  was  apt  to  allure  the 
people,  and  to  begc^t  in  them  a  love  for  the  religious  worship 
which  was  paid  there ;  especially  in  hot  countries,  where  nothing 
is  more  delightful  and  refreshing  than  cool  shades;  for  which 
cause' the  sacred  groves  consisted  of  tall  and  beautiful  trees,  rather 
than  such  as  yield  fruit.  Hence  Cyril  does  expressly  distinguish 
T^  «X(rf  )f(  |uA«9,  the  tree  ft  for  groves,  from  «)  Ktt^»^l^»9  that  which 
bears  fruit  J  it  being  the  custom  to  plant  groves,  not  with  vines,  or 
fig-trees,  or  others  which  produce  fruit,  but  only  with  rH  «x«^«-«  {va«, 
trees  which  txfford  no  fruit  for  human  use,  ri^t§t  x^^'*9  merely  ybr 
the  sake  of  pleasure  ^  Thus  one  of  the  temples  of  Diana  is  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus  ^,  to  stand  within  a  grove  hfi^ittf  fiiyWtn,  of 
the  largest  trees.  And  the  way  to  Mercury's  temple  was  set  on 
both  sides  with  ^9\%tt  k^ttufnizut,  trees  reaching  up  to  heaven,  as  we 
are  told  by  the  same  historian.  The  same  is  farther  confirmed  by 
the  description  of  groves  which  remain  in  the  ancient  poets. 

^  Virg.  ^neid.  lib,  ii.  v*  512.  '   CyriUus  IIomiL  ir.  in  Jerem. 

'   Geograph.  lib.  It.  ^  £utezpe,  cap.  138. 

V    f  Peuteroii.  xvi.  21. 
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Secondly,  the  solitude  of  groves  wa»  thought  veiy  fit  to  create  a 
religioua  awe  and  reverence  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Thus  we 
are  told  by  Pliny,  that  in  groves,  ipsa  sUeiUia  adoramusy  the  very 
silence  of  the  place  becomes  the  object  of  our  adoration  ".  Seneca 
also  observes,  that  when  we  come  into  such  places,  ilia  proceritas 
sj^lva,  et  necrelum  loci,  et  admiratio  umbra,Jidem  Numiitisfacit : 
the  height  of  the  trees,  the  solitude  and  secrecy  of  the  place,  and 
the  horror  which  the  shade  strikes  into  us,  does  possess  us  with  an 
opinion  that  some  deity  inhabits  there  ^.  It  may  not  be  imperti- 
nent to  add  one  testimony  more  from  Ovid,  who  speaks  thus  '  : 

Lucut  Aventino  tuberat  niger  ilids  umbra. 
Quo  possit  viso  dicere,  Numen  ineU* 

A  darksome  grove  of  oak  was  spread  out  near, 
Whose  gloom  impresaive  told,  "  A  God  dwelb  here." 

Thirdly,  some  are  of  opinion  that  groves  derived  their  religion 
from  die  primitive  ages  of  men,  who  lived  in  such  places  before 
the  building  of  houses.  Thusj  Tacitus  ^  reports  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  that  they  had  no  other  defence  for  their  infants  against 
wild  beasts  or  the  weather,  than  what  was  afforded  ramorum  nexu, 
by  boughs  of  trees  compacted  together.  All  other  nations  lived 
at  first  in  the  same  manner ;  which  was  derived  from  paradise,  the 
seat  of  the  first  parents  of  mankind.  And  it  is  not  unworthy  ob* 
servation,  that  most  of  the  ceremonies  used  in  religion  were  at  first 
taken  from  the  customs  of  human  life.  Afterwards  the  manners 
and  customs  of  men  changed,  but  the  same  rites  still  were  preserv- 
ed in  religious  worship,  which  it  was  thought  a  sort  of  irreverence 
to  alter.  Thus,  from  the  houses  of  men  were  derived  the  temples 
and  habitations  of  the  gods ;  which  were  not  built  in  the  most 
primitive  ages,  as  hath  been  before  observed,  men  having  not  then 
invented  the  art  of  making  houses.  The  altars  served  instead  of 
tables,  and  the  sacrifices  were  the  entertainments  of  the  gods.  And 
it  is  farther  observable,  that  the  several  sorts  of  things  offered  in 
sacrifice  were  taken  from  their  use  in  human  food.  The  animals 
most  commonly  eaten  by  men  were  made  victims  to  the  gods : 
and  those  ages,  which  are  reported  to  have  lived  only  on  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  are  likewise  said  to  have  refrained  from  sacri* 
ficing  animals ;  which  will  farther  appear  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
this  book  '. 

In  latter  ages,  when  cities  began  to  be  filled  with  people,  and 
men  to  delight  in  magnificent  edifices  and  costly  ornaments,  more 

^  Nat  Hist  lib.  xii.  cap.  I.  *  Con£  CluTeriusubi  de  QennanoniTn 

^  Lib.  T.  epist  iv.  cap.  4.  Moribus  affit  Medus  nostras  Dissert,  de 

'  Faslor.  lib^  iiL  Sanctit    lielat  8pencerus  da  Legiboa 

^  Libra  de  moribus  Germanoruxn.  Hebraranim. 
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than  the  country  and  primitive  way  of  living,  groves  by  degrees 
came  into  disuse.  Yet  such  of  the  groves  as  remained  from  for- 
mer times  were  still  held  in  great  veneration,  and  reverenced  the 
more  for  the  sake  of  their  antiquity*  As  in  the  early  times  it  was 
accounted  an  act  of  sacrilege  to  cut  down  any  of  the  consecrated 
trees,  which  appears  from  the  punishment  inflicted  by  Ceres  upon 
Erichthonius  for  this  crime,  whereof  there  is  a  prolix  relation  in 
Callimachus*;  so  in  latter  ages,  the  same  was  thought  a  most 
grievous  wickedness ;  whereof  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  this 
one  example,  where  Lucan  speaks  of  Caesar's  servants,  in  allusion 
to  the  fable  of  Lycurgus,  who  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  vines 
of  Bacchus,  cut  off  his  own  legs  : 

SedfirUs  tremuere  mantUf  motigtte  verenda 
iiqjestate  tod,  H  robora  sacra  ferirent. 
In  sua  credebant  redituras  membra  secures* 

but  vaUant  haods 
Then  falter'd.    Such  the  jreverend  majesty 
That  wrapt  the  gloomy  spot,  they  fear'd  the  aze 
That  stnick  those  hallow'd  trees,  would  £rom  the  mnke. 
Recoil  upon  themaelTes.  xltow. 

The  temples,  statues,  and  altars  were  accounted  so  sacred,  that 
to  many  of  them  the  privilege  of  protecting  offenders  was  grant-' 
ed ;  so  that  if  any  malefactor  fled  to  them,  it  was  accounted  an 
act  of  sacrilege  to  force  him  thence,  and  they  thought  his  blood 
would  be  upon  them  that  should  do  it ;  insomuch,  that  those  who 
killed  the  followers  of  Cylon,  who  had  plundered  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  because  they  executed  them  hanging  on  the  altars,  were 
ever  after  called  AAfr«(i«i,  profane  and  impious  ^  And  in  ^toiia^ 
when  Laodamia,  who  had  fled  for  protection  to  Diana's  altar,  was 
killed  in  a  tunmit  of  the  people,  there  ensued  a  dreadful  famine, 
with  civil  and  foreign  wars,  till  the  whole  iEtolian  nation  was  almost 
quite  destroyed.  Mio,  who  killed  Laodamia,  fell  into  distraction 
and  madness,  and  having  tgrn  out  his  own  bowels  with  his  teeth, 
died  on  the  twelfth  day  after  the  fact  was  committed  c.  Hence, 
and  from  other  examples  of  the  like  nature,  it  came  to  pass,  that 
the  privileges  of  the  asyla  were  preserved  inviolable  ;  whence  Ta- 
citus complains,  that  the  Grecian  temples  were  filled  with  the 
worst  of  slaves,  with  insolvent  debtors,  and  criminals  who  fled 
from  justice ;  and  that  no  authority  was  sufficient  to  force  them 
thence  '.  And  that  this  was  a  very  ancient  cause  of  complaint, 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  words  of  Ion  in  Euripides  ^  ; 

^  Hynmo  in  Cererem.  ^  Justinus  Histor.  lib.  zxYiii.  cap.  X 

h  Conf.  Flutarchus  Solone,  PauMoi-       d  Annal.  lib.  iii.  cap.  €0k 
as  Atticis,  et  Achaidi^  s  Ion.  ven.  151 S,  acU  iv.  fine. 
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Oul  AMt«f  y$f  whurtSf  vif  vSftat  m  «v  MmX£§ 
tin  t^  y^  iii»9s  ^fiit  wx  t^tn  i}^^ 

SttMige  that  the  God  stiMild  ghe  th«ae  laws  to  niea» 

Bearing  no  stamp  of  honour,  nor  design*d 

With  provident  thought :  it  is  not  meet  to  place 

Th'  uorigbteoufl  at  his  altai%  wotthier  far 

To  be  chac'd  theoce ;  nor  decent  that  the  vile 

Should  with  their  touch  pollute  the  gods :  the  good, 

Oppressed  with  wiongSy  should  at  those  hallow'd  seats 

Seek  refuge  :  ill  beseems  it  that  th'  unjust 

And  just  alike  should  seek  protection  thercw  fovn*. 

How  iDfiuiteij  more  wisely  were  the  Jewish  asyla^  or  cities  of  re* 
fuge,  ordered^  in  which  they  who  had  been  guilty  of  manslaughter 
were  protected  only  till  their  cause  was  brought  to  a  fair  hearings 
and  then,  if  they  appeared  to  deserve  punishment,  delivered  up  to 
justice !  When  Pausauias  king  of  Sparta,  who  had  held  a  cor^* 
respondence  with  the  king  of  Persia,  and  conspired  against  his  na- 
tive country,  fled  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  Chalcioecus,  the  Lace- 
daemonians, unwilling  both  to  offend  the  goddess,  and  to  let  the 
criminal  escape,  permitted  him  to  remain  in  the  temple,  but  un- 
covered it,  and  so  left  him  to  perish  with  cold  and  hunger.  But 
how  unusual  this  way  of  proceeding  was,  may  appear  from  Pau- 
sauias ^,  who  informs  us,  /K«f«y  dvrh  tKinvrJifTm  Tifv  XttXKUut^f  kfA»^TU9 

iii/eti*  that  of  all  who  had  fed  for  protection  to  the  goddess  ChaU 
ciitcuSf  he  was  the  ordy  pe)'son  who  failed  of  it.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  instances  in  other  places,  where  the  doors  of  the  temples 
were  shut,  and  the  roof  uncovered,  in  order  to  starve  criminals 
who  had  taken  sanctuary  there.  Sometimes  they  were  forced  away 
by  fire,  as  hath  been  observed  by  the  scholiast  of  Euripides,  where 
Hermioiie  threatens  Andromache,  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  The- 
tiS|  to  drive  her  away  by  that  means  ' ; 

I  will  turing  fire ;  I  reck  not  of  the  place*  rom». 

In  the  same  manner  Lycus  treats  the  relations  of  Hercules^ ; 

Ay*  $i  f^9  'Ektxiff,  $1  TH  Ha^a^0y  ^tpx»S 
Ti^»fif  A»0x^  Mif^^  ^>>9^y^  )fWf 

Kc^if  Iwuikv  %Wx9fu9$m€t»  iriXM^ 

go,  bid  the  woodman  haate^ 
Some  to  the  valleys  of  Parnassus,  some 
To  Halicon^  there  hew  the  trunks  of  oak, 

r  I.aconicis,  p.  191.  edit*  HanoT.  a  Euiipidet  Heftul  Furent*  ver.  24a 

Z  Andromach.  Tef.  236, 
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Jim&  hmx  Uiem  to  the  dty ;  pile  th«in  you 

Eadi  way  this  altar  round,  set  them  on  fire^ 

And  bum  tiiaae  wt«tches  there.  tovRE. 

In  imitation^  and  as  an  improvement  of  this  passage,  L^cus  is  if>- 
troduced  by  Seneca,  commanding  not  only  the  family  of  Hercu- 
les, but  the  very  temples  to  be  bunit ;  which  is  nit  exaggeration 
very  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  that  poet,  but  quite  contnuy  to  the 
manners  of  the  times  he  describes.     His  words  are  these ' ; 

Congerite  tiiva$  ;  iempla  fujiplicAut  sud 
Contumat  unttt  igne  su^ecto  rogitt. 

There  are  several  examples  of  the  same  custom  in  Plautus.  Wlien 
Tranio,  the  slave  of  Theuropides,  had  fled  to  a  sanctuary,  his 
master  threatens  him  thus  ^ ; 

Jamjubebo  ignem  et  sarmenta,  eamifex,  circumduri. 

In  another  place  of  that  author,  I^abrax  in  the  same  manner  be- 
speaks his  damsels,  who  bad  betaken  themselves  to  the  protection 
of  Venus  *  ; 

Voleanum  adducami  i$  Feneris  est  qdversariiu. 

And  it  being  a  direct  act  of  sacrilege^  to  take  away  suppliants  from 
the  sanctuary,  whither  they  had  fled  for  protection,  this  method 
was  used  to  constrain  them  to  leave  it,  as  it  were  of  themselves, 
and  by  their  own  consent*  Nevertheless,  this  evasion  of  the  sacred 
priviliges  was  not  thought  free  from  impiety.  Whence  the  fore- 
mentioned  words  of  Hermioue  are  thus  answered  by  Andromache  * 
in  Euripides ; 

Then  burn  me;  but  these  things  the  Gods  will  see.  mttek. 

From  the  frequent  mention  of  suppliants  securing  themselves  io 
the  temples,  and  at  the  altars  and  images  of  the  gods,  it  may  be 
thought  that  all  of  them  were  asyla,  according  to  that  general  ex- 
pression of  Euripides  ™  ; 


-7;^M  ytif  nmra^uynf,  Bn^  fih  trir^mfp 


The  wild  beast  is  secured  by  the  rocks,  and  slaves  by  the  altars  of 
the  god.  Nevertheless,  it  is  most  certain,  to  use  the  words  of  Ser- 
vius  ',  nonfuisse  asylum  in  omnibus  templis,  nisi  quibus  consecra^ 
iionis  lege  concessam  est:  that  all  temples  were  not  sanctuaries, 
but  only  such  as  received  that  privilege  from  the  manner  of  their 
-consecration.     Whence^  at  the  dedication  of  such  places,  particu- 


1   Hereul.  Fur.  Ter.  509,  >   Eurip.  Andiom.  ▼•  257. 

IMosteL  act  ▼.  sc.  I.  ^  Supp.  Ter.  267.     . 

Budent.  act  iii*  ac.  4»  ^  Comment  in  Mneid,  liU  iv 
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lar  mention  is  often  made  by  authors^  that  they  were  appointed  to 
be  sanctuaries ;  which  would  have  been  needless,  if  all  temples  had 
been  invested  with  that  privilege.  The  same  farther  appears  frooi 
tfaisy  that  some  of  the  asyla  were  free  for  all  men,  others  appropri- 
ated to  certain  persons,  or  crimes.  Thus,  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Bpbesus,  was  a  refuge  for  debtors  ;  the  tomb,  or  temple  of  The- 
seus, was  a  sanctuary  for  slaves,  and  all  those  of  mean  conditiooy 
that  fled  from  the  severities  and  hard  usages  of  their  masters,  aiid 
men  in  power ;  in  memory  that  Theseus  was  an  assister  and  pro- 
tector of  the  distressed,  and  never  rejected  the  petitions  of  the  af- 
flicted, that  fled  to  him  for  succour  and  defence,  as  Plutarch  ^  re- 
ports. Nor  was  this  honour  only  granted  to  the  gods,  but  also  to 
the  statues,  or  monuments  of  princes,  and  Oiher  great  persons  p. 
So  the  sepulchre  of  Achilles  on  the  Sigean  shore  was,  in  after  ages, 
made  an  asylum ;  aud  Ajax  had  the  like  honour  paid  his  tomb  on 
the  Rhcetean. 

The  first  asylum,  some  say,  was  built  at  Athens  by  the  Herac- 
lidas,  and  was  a  refuge  for  those  that  fled  from  the  oppression  of 
their  fathers  :  others  will  have  this  to  be  a  sanctuary  for  all  sorts 
of  suppliants  ^.  Others  affirm,  that  the  first  was  erected  at  the 
building  of  Thebes  by  Cadmus,  where  the  privilege  of  sanctuary 
was  granted  to  all  sorts  of  criminals ;  and  in  imitation  of  these, 
they  say,  the  asylum  at  Rome  was  opened  by  Romulus  '.  This  is 
certain,  that  sanctuaries  were  common  in  the  heroical  times. 
Hence,  Troy  being  taken,  Priamus  fled  for  protection  to  the  altar 
of  Jupiter  Herceus,  as  we  ire  informed  by  Pausanias  •.  Virgil ' 
adds  farther,  that  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  Hecuba,  and 
his  children.  And  Polyxena,  who  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  appease 
Achilles's  ghost,  is  thus  advised  by  one  in  Euripides  ^  ; 

Go  to  the  templeSi  to  the  altan  go. 

The  sacredness  of  these  places  was  held  entire  till  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  Caesar,  who,  upon  consideration  of  the  many  inconveni- 
encies  which  must  necessarily  be  the  effect  of  tolerating  so  many 
villains  as  were  always  harboured  in  them,  dissolved  them  all,  pre- 
serving only  to  Juno  Saniia,  and  one  of  JEsculapius's  temples,  their 
ancient  privileges.     Suetonius  indeed  reports,  tliat  he  did  abolere 

o  Tbeaeo.  P  Stnbo,  lib.  iii.  saoAas,  lib.  vii.  £p)g.  Qrvc  Antholof. 

^  Conf.  Statius  Theb.  lib.  xii.  ejusque  lib.  iv. 
vetus  Inteipret.  Item,  Serviutin  ^neicL        *  Corinthiacis.  > 

lib.  viii.  t  ^neid.  lib.  ii.  ver.  512. 

r  Ales,  ab  Alex.  lib.  lit  cap.  sa  Pau-        «  Hecubc.  ver.  146. 
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Jits  moremqtie  asylorum,  qua  ysquam  eranty  abolish  the  privileges 
and  customs  of  asyla  io  all  parts  of  the  world  ^.  But  from  Taci- 
tus, who  has  more  exactly  reported  this  matter,  we  learn,  that  the 
privileges  of  sanctuaries  were  not  then  wholly  taken  away,  but 
only  regulated  and  reformed  ^. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
mention  the  fields  dedicated  to  religious  uses.  These  were  called 
Tf/tcing.  Ti^iM^  is  interpreted  by  the  scholiast  upon  Homer'  to  be 
U^ot  x^i'*^f  i^tu^tr^iuv  BtS  tuiitt  rsftnt,  9  9^«r  a  sacred portion  of  land 
set  apart  in  honour  of  some  god  or  hero.  Several  of  these  places 
are  mentioned  by  Homer,  Pausanias,  and  odier  authors.  Some* 
times  their  product  was  carefully  gathered  in,  and  reserved  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  priests,  or  other  religious  purposes  ^  For,  as 
hath  been  already  observed,  it  was  customary  to  pay  the  same 
offices  to  the  gods  which  men  stand  in  need  of.  The  temples  were 
ifaeir  houses,  sacrifices  their  food,  altars  their  tables,  images  repre- 
aented  their  persons,  and  portions  of  land  were  also  set  apart  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  families.  The  same  respect  was  paid  to 
kings,  and  men  who  had  done  eminent  service  for  their  country* 
ThusTarquinius  Superbus  had  a  portion  of  ground  in  the  Campus 
Martins  at  Rome.    King  Latinus's  field  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  '  ; 

Intuper  id  camjri,  quod  rex  habet  ipte  Latinut. 

This  was  also  called  Ts^ivo«'  which  word,  according  to  Hesychius,  sig- 
nifies whatever  is  set  apart  eif  n  fi»9'$xu'  for  a  god  or  a  king.  Thus 
tfie  Lycians  assigned  ti^i »«?,  a  portion  of  tandy  for  the  private  use  of 
Bellerophon  *•  The  same  was  promised  by  the  ^toliaus  to  Me- 
leager  ^ ;  and  in  Lycia  enjoyed  by  the  two  kings  Sarpedon  and 
Glaucus,  the  former  of  whom  thus  speaks  to  the  latter  in  Homer* ; 

KmXit  f  irvwXw  mm  Jt^v^t  wv^i^tt. 

Vfhj  boost  we,  Glaucus !  our  extended  reigiu 

"Where  Xanthus'  streams  enrich  the  Lycian  plain, 

Our  numerous  herds  that  range  the  fruitful  field. 

And  hiUs  where  vines  their  purple  hanrest  yield  i  rent. 

▼  Tlberii,  cap.  37.  '  ^neid.  lib.  ix.  ver.  274. 

^  AnnaL  lib.  iii.  60,  €1,  62,  63.  *  Iliad.  L  yer.  194. 

«  Iliad.  /T.  Ter.  696.  ^  Iliad,  y.  v.  374. 

y  Plato,  lib.  il  de  Ugibus.  «  Iliad,  ^'.  Ter.  315. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Grecian  Prieitg,  and  their  Offken. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  all  nations  to  pay  a  peculiar  honour  to 
their  priest ;  which  was  partly  done  out  of  respect  to  the  gods^ 
whom  they  represented ;  and  partly  (as  Plutarch  in  hi»  Morala 
tells  us)y  because  they  did  not  pray  for  a  blessing  on  themselves^ 
their  own  families  and  friends  only,  but  on  whole  communities,  on 
the  whole  state  of  mankind.  Tbej  were  accounted  mediators  be^ 
tuTben  gods  and  men,  being  obliged  to  offer  the  sacrifices  and  pray- 
ers of  the  people  to  their  gods,  as  wUl  farther  appear  in  the  follow* 
ing  chapter ;  and  on  the  other  side  I^^nvtai  «■«(«  ^tit  mvBismfh^ 
deputed  by  tlie  gods  to  be  their  interpreters  to  men,  to  instruct  them 
how  to  pray  for  themselves,  what  it  was  most  expedient  to  ask> 
what  sacrifices,  what  vows,  what  gifts,  would  be  most  exceplable 
to  the  gods  ;  and,  in  short,  to  teach  them  all  the  ceremonies  used 
in  the  divine  worship,  as  Plato  informs  us  **.  On  this  account,  the 
priests  were  honoured  with  the  next  places  to  their  kings  and 
chief  magistrates,  and  in  many  places  wore  the  same  habit*  In 
most  of  the  Grecian  cities,  and  particularly  at  Athens,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Plato*,  and  several  others,  the  care  of  divine  worship 
was  committed  to  the  chief  magistrates :  and  these  were  often  con« 
secrated  to  the  priesthood.  Thus  Anius  in  Virgil  was  king  of  De« 
los,  and  priest  of  Apollo  ^  : 

Bex  Anhu,  rea  idem  hommumf  Phttbique  tacercUtSk 

In  Egypt  the  kings  were  all  priests ;  and  if  any  one  who  waa  not 
of  the  royal  family,  usurped  the  kingdom,  he  was  obliged  to  be 
consecrated  to  the  priesthood  before  he  was  permitted  to  govern  '• 
In  some  places  of  Greece  $ifTi}}«^»f  if  tI  rnf  h^ofirvftK  i^ittfMt  w^cf  7^ 
T?(  ficta-tXitcH'  the  dignity  of  priests  was  equal  to  that  of  kings,  as  we 
are  assured  by  Plutarch  ^.  At  Sparta,  the  kings,  immediately  af- 
ter their  promotion,  took  upon  them  the  two  priesthoods  of  the 
heavenly  and  the  Lacedssmooian  Jupiter  ^,  which  was  rather  es- 
teemed an  accession  to  their  honour,  than  tfny  diminution  of  it 
And  all  the  public  sacrifices  for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth 
were  ofiered  by  them  only  ;  it  being*  the  common  opinion,  thai 

d  Politico,  p.  550.  edit.  Franc.  Conf.        h  Quest  Roman,  sub  finem. 
idem  Convivio,  p.  1194.  ~  i    Alex.  abAlexandro,  Gen.  Dier.libt; 

c  Loco  citoto.        f  ^ntuL  ixL  ▼.  80.  iii.  cap.  7.  Nic.  Cragiut  de  Rep.  Laced. 
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the  gods  were  more  ready  to  hear  the  prayeia  of  ^m  than  other 
men.  Neither  was  this  a  privilege  peculiaf  to  royal  priest;^^  but 
comoioii  to  all  others,  even  in  the  most  ancient  times ;  they  b^g 
all  accounted  the' immediate  ministers  of  the  gods,  said  by  them 
commissioned  to  dispense  their  favours  to  mankind.  Hence^ 
though  at  other  times  it  was  not  unlawful  for  other  men  to  offpr 
sacrifices,  yet  when  any  public  calamity  was  to  be  averted,  or  any 
great  and  uncommon  blessing  to  be  obtained,  they  had  recourse  to 
some  of  those  who  were  consecrated  to  the  oifice  of  priesthood* 
Thus  the  pestilence  could  not  be  removed  from  the  Greciao  an^y 
by  any  prayers  or  sacrifices,  till  they  did 
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Carry  a  sacred  hecatomb  to  Chryses^  the  priest  of  ApoHo.  At 
other  times,  and  in  the  absence  of  priests,  it  was  custo^iary  for 
others  to  offer  prayers  and  sacrifices*  Thus  Eumaeus  is  said  to 
have  done  in  Honker's  Odysseis,  and  the  same  is  frequeqtly  done 
in  other  places  by  the  heroes,  princes,  or  masters  of  the  family  ;  it 
being  customary  for  the  most  honourable  person  in  the  company 
to  perform  the  religious  rites.  The  same  method  was  observed  by 
the  patriarchs  in  the  (loly  Scriptures,  where  we  find  oblations  made 
by  Cairi,  Abel,  Noah,  Abraham,  Job,  Jacob,  and  others,  till  the 
time  of  Aaron's  consecra^ipn  to  the  priesthood,  after  which  it  was 
reputed  an  act  of  sacrilege  for  private  persons  to  intermeddle  with 
any  of  the  sacred  rites. 

Some  of  the  priests  obtained  their  office  s^nd  digriity  by  inherit 
tance.  This  was  the  constant  method  in  Egypt  ^,  amongst  the 
Jews,  the  sacred  families  at  Athens,  and  in  mauy  other  places* 
Some  were  appointed  by  lots,  others  by  the  designation  of  the 
princes,  and  others  by  popular  elections.  And  that  this  last  me- 
thod was  very  ancient,  appear9  frpni  Homer  *,  where  he  speaks  of 
Theaoo's  being  appointed  priestess  of  Minerva  by  the  Trojans  : 

Her  the  Trojans  appointed  to  be  priestess  of  Minerva.  Where 
Eustathius  observes,  that  she  was  in  xXn^ami,  Srt  i»  yitHf,  Su  IpU 
^ff,  *AA'  iv,  if  ^iiXMiJ  ^^j  -^  «-aW«5  MAil«-  imiher  appointed  bj/ 
iotsl  nor  by  right  of  inheritance,  nor  by  the  designation  of  a  single 
person,  but,  as  the  ancients  say,  elected  by  the  people.  By  which 
words  he  describes  the  several  ways  of  appointing  priest^,  which 
were  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 

J  Iliad.  1^  T.  99.  ^  Herodotus  Euterpe  *   IL  T*  ▼•  ^oa 
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It  was  required,  that  whoever  was  admitted  to  this  office,  should 
be  sound  and  perfect  in  all  his  members,  it  being  thought  a  disho- 
nour to  the  gods  to  be  served  by  any  one  that  was  lame,  maimed, 
or  any  other  way  imperfect ;  and  therefore  at  Athens,  before  their 
consecration,  it  was  examined  whether  they  were  «^iAuV,  that  is, 
perfect  and  entire,  neither  having  any  defect,  nor  any  thing  super^ 
fluous  *"•  In  the  same  manner,  it  is  commanded  by  one  of  the 
Jewish  laws,  which  in  many  things  agree  with  those  of  Athens^ 
that  no  man  that  had  a  blemish  of  the  seed  of  jiaron,  shall  come 
nigh  unto  the  altar  •. 

Nor  ought  they  to  be  perfect  in  body  only,  but  upright  in  mind  \ 
nothing  ought  to  approach  the  gods  but  what  is  pure  and  uncor- 
rupt ;  therefore  the  priests  lived  temperately  and  chastely,  abstain- 
ing even  from  those  pleasures  which  were  allowable  to  other  men  ; 
insomuch  that  Euripides  tells  us,  that  in  Crete  the  prophets  of  Ju- 
piter did  not  only  deny  themselves  the  use  of  flesh  meat,  but  for- 
bore to  eat  any  thing  that  was  boiled.     Some  were  so  rigid  obser- 
vers of  tlie  rules  of  chastity,  that,  like  the  priests  of  the  mother  of 
the  gods  at  Samos,  they  dismembered  themselves.      The  hiero* 
phantae  at  Athens,  after  their  admission,  enfeebled  themselves  by  a 
draught  of  the  juice  of  hemlo<^  :  in  short,  it  was  very  customary 
for  those  that  attended  on  the  more  sacred  and  mysterious  rites,.by 
using  certain  herbs  and  medicaments,  to  unman  themselves,  tliat 
they  might  worship  the  gods  with  greater  chastity  and  purity. 
They  also  generally  retired  from  the  world,  to  the  end,  that  being 
free  from  business  and  cares,  they  might  have  the  more  leisure  to 
attend  on  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  wholly  devote  themselves  to 
piety,  and  the  exercise  of  religion.     One  of  the  herbs  commonly 
made  use  of  by  them  was  the  agnus-castusy  in  Greek  Avy«$  or 
iyf^i^  so  called  from  being  uyfcf,  an   enemy  to  generation ;  this 
they  were  wont  to  strew  under  the  bed-clothes,  believing  that  it  had 
a  certain  natural  virtue^  whereby  it  was  able  to  preserve  their  chasti^ 
ty,  as  Eustathius  ^,   besides  many  others,  hath  observed.      £ut 
though  most  of  them  were  obliged  to  strict  chastity  and  temper- 
ance, and  some  to  practise  these  severities  upon  themselves,  yet 
were  others  allowed  to  marry  ;  and  Eustathius  ^   tells  us  that  it 
was  but  an  institution  of  later  ages,  that  the  priestesses  should  be 
virgins ;  to  confirm  which.  Homer  gives  us  an  instance  in  The- 
ano,  who  was  priestess  of  Minerva,  and  wife  of  Antenor  the  Trojan: 

°»  Hcsycfaius^  E^mologici  Auctor,  v.  o  ll.  f.  p.  768.  edit  Basil 
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Ki^mts,  tiksxH  Ayni*«^0f  iirir»Uifuu).  \ 

Til*  yti^t  T^cf  tfin»»*  Ahmunt  7i^«i«y^. 

the  sacred  heights 
At  length  subdued*  Theano»  «8  they  came, 
From  Cisseus  sprung,  AnteBor*8  lovely  spouse^ 
And  iirietteaB  by  the  general  Toice^  dwMir  wide 
The  temple  doors.  cowns. 

In  Homer's  tirst  Iliad  mention  is  made  of  Chryseis^  the  daughter 
of  Chrysesy  Apollo's  priest.  And,  to  omit  many  other  examples,  iu 
the  fifth  Iliad,  Dares  the  priest  of  Vulcan  is  said  to  have  two  sons. 
Nevertheless,  second  marriages  vfrere  not  reputed  creditable.  Hence 
Dido  in  Virgil,  speaking  of  being  married  to  ^neas  after  the 
death  of  a  former  husband,  calls  it  ctdpam,  a  fault ' : 

Suic  uniforsan  potui  guccumbere  culpa. 

Where  Servius  has  made  this  remark,  qudd  antiqui,  d  sacerdoiio 
repellebant  bis  nuptas:  that  the  ancients  used  to  exclude  those 
vfho  had  been  twice  married  from  the  priesthood.  By  which 
words  it  is  implied,  that  in  the  latter  ages  such  persons  were  ad- 
mitted to  this  office.  And  in  some  places  to  have  several  husbands 
or  several  lovers,  was  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  priestess. 
jilia  sacra  coronat  ujuvira,  alia  multivira,  et  magna  religione 
conquiritur,  quae  plura  possit  aduUeria  numerare,  saith  Minutius 
Felix  *.  This  we  find  reported  concerning  the  priestesses  in  Lydia 
by  Herodotus ',  and  those  in  Armenia  by  Strabo  ^. 

At  Athens  all  the  priests  and  priestesses,  with  the  sacred  fami- 
lies, and  all  others  who  were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  religion, 
were  obliged  to  give  account  before  certain  officers  how  they  had 
discharged  their  several  functions  ^. 

In  small  cities,  all  the  sacred  offices  were  commonly  executed 
by  one  person,  who  both  offered  sacrifices,  had  the  care  of  the  tem- 
ple, collected  the  revenues  belonging  to  it,  and  had  the  manage^ 
ment  of  other  things,  which  any  way  related  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  But  where  the  worshippers  were  numerous,  and  by  conse- 
quence the  religious  services  too  burdensome  for  one  priest,  several 
priests  were  appointed,  and  other  officers  %%x^V^f^^  ^^  l^^^-unt, 
distinct  from  the  priesthood^  as  /«(«9'«i«i,  y«*^vA«ici«,  rmfMu  rSt  h^Shf 
X^fiMxmr  Sacrificers,  keepers  of  the  temple,  treasurers  of  the  sa- 
cred  revenue  ^,  and  others. 

Of  the  different  orders  of  priests,  nothing  exact  can  be  deliver- 
ed ;  for  not  only  every  god  had  a  different  order  of  priests  conser 

^  IL  ^.  ▼.  298.  ^  JEschines  in  CtesiphontenL   p.  18. 

'   iEneid.  iy,  ▼.  19.  edit.  Oxon. 

»  Octavii,  p.  255.  edit  Bat.  *  Aristoph.  Polit.   h*b,  yl  cap.  8.  p. 

•  Lib.  i  B  Lib,  jjj.  506.  torn,  ili,  edit.  Farb. 
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crated  to  him,  but  even  the  priests  of  the  same  god«  were  very  dif- 
ferenty  according  to  the  diversity  of  place,  and  other  circumstan- 
ces. I  shall  not  therefore  trouble  the  reader  with  an  account  of 
the  particular  priests  belonging  to  every  deity  in  the  many  cities 
of  Greece,  which  would  be  both  unpleasant,  and  not  very  useful, 
but  only  briefly  mention  the  general  orders,  and  offices  of  them. 
First,  in  every  place  they  seem  to  have  had  an  A^x^i^^^vnh  or 
high-priest,  whose  office  it  was  to  superintend  over  the  rest^  and 
execute  the  more  sacred  rites  and  mysteries  of  religion.  Amongst 
tlie  Opuntians  *,  there  were  two  chief-priests,  one  of  which  belong- 
ed to  the  chief  and  celestial  gods,  the  other  to  the  A*tfi»fn,  or  de- 
migods. At  Athens  they  had  a  great  many,  every  god  almost. 
having  a  chief-priest  that  presided  over  the  rest ;  as  the  Dadou- 
chud  over  the  priests  of  Hercules,  and  the  Stephanophorus  over 
those  of  Pallas.  The  Delphians  had  five  chief  priests,  who  help- 
ed to  perform  the  holy  rites  with  the  prophets,  and  ha.d  the  chief 
management  of  all  parts  of  divine  worship ;  these  were  called 
'Otf-iM,  i*  e.  holy,  and  the  chief  of  them  that  presided  at  sacrifices^ 
*Ormrnf9  u  e^. purifier,  one  that  makes  holy;  and  another  that  had 
the  eare  of  the  oracle,  called  A^^rtf^,  which  is  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
given  him  by  Homer,  and  signifies  one  that  gives  oracles. 

Another  holy  order  was  that  of  the  parasiti  ^,  which  word  (saith 
Cletfrdius  the  Solensian,  one  of  Aristotle's  scholars),  in  its  first  ac- 
ceptation, signified^  to  wifccf,  a  man  quick  and  expeditious,  but 
was  afterwards  taken  for  a  table  compaman:  though  Polemonisof 
opinion  that  this  was  its  ancient  signification,  and  that  they  were 
so  called,  because  they  were  allowed  part  of  the  sacrifices  togetlier 
with  the  priest,  as  is  evident  from  an  inscription  on  a  pillar  in  the 
Anaceum : 

TOIN  AE  BOOIN  TOIN  HFEMONOIN  TOIN 

E3AIPOTMENOIN  TO  MEM  TPITON  MEN02  EIX 

1T>N  Ar ANA  TA  AB  ATO  ME?H  TO  MEN  ETEFOK 

TXl  lEPEI  TO  AE  TOIX  nAPA2IT0I2. 

That  qftbe  osoen,  one  part  should  be  reserved  for  the  games;  and 
o^*  tite  ether  tfcro,  one  should  be  given  to  the  priests,  another  to  the 
parasitic  it  was  at  the  first  an  office  of  great  honour ;  for  by  the 
ancient  law,  the  parasiti  were  reckoned  among  the  chief  magi- 
strates. Their  office  was  to  gather  of  the  husbandmen  the  corn 
allotted  for  public  sacrifices,  which  the^  call  n^rQm  fUycUa,  the 
great  income,  and  is  by  Aristophanes  '  put  for  the  gr^a^  sacrifices, 

*  Alex.  ab.  Alex.  Gen.  DienuDy  lib.  ii.  ^  Athencm  Deipnoioph.  lib.  rf.  p. 
cep.  8.  x.Avibiu.  S35.  PoUaz,  lib.  vL  cap.  7.  Hesyvbiiis. 
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which,  as  the  scholiast  tells  us,  were  so  called  because  dieir  charges 
were  defrayed  by  these  public  revenues.  The  public  storehouse, 
where  they  kept  these  first  fruits^  was  called  lUc^a^iruf  K  Diodorui 
the  Sinopensian  in  Athen»us  tells  us,  that  in  every  village  of  the 
Athenians,  they  maintained  at  the  public  charge  certain  parasiti 
in  honour  of  Hercules ;  but  afterwards,  td  ease  the  commonwealth 
of  this  burden,  the  magistrates  obliged  some  of  the  wealthier  sort 
to  take  them  to  their  own  tables,  and  entertain  them  at  dieir  own 
cost;  whence  this  word  seems  in  later  ages  to  have  signified  a 
•  trencherfriendy  Sijlattererf  or  one  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  dinner, 
conforms  himself  to  every  man's  humour.  Thus  indeed  Casaubon 
interprets  that  passage  ;  but  the  meaning  of  it  seems  rather  to  be 
this  :  that,  whereas,  in  former  times,  Hercules  had  his  parasiti,  the 
rich  men  of  later  ages,  in  imitation  of  that  hero,  chose  likewise 
their  parasiti,  though  not  x*V*^*'^^h  such  as  Hercules  used  to  have, 
but  rtr;  K6Xax%vtt9  ivmfiiwf,  such  as  wouldflatter  them  most. 

The  Kji^vxif  also,  or  public  criers,  assisted  at  sacrifices,  and  seem 
to  have  had  the  same  office  with  the  popas  and  victimarii  among 
the  Latins  ;  for  in  Athenaeus  ^,  one  Clidemnus  tells  us,  they  were 
instead  of  fttiyit^M  and  fi^ivrett,  cooks  and  butchers ;  and  adds,  that 
a  long  time  the  crier's  office  was  to  kill  the  offering,  prepare  things 
necessary  for  the  sacrifices,  and  to  serve  instead  of  a  cup-bearer  at 
the  feast ;  he  also  tells  us,  that  the  ministering  at  sacrifices  did  of 
old  belong  to  the  criers*  The  same  is  confirmed  by  Eustathiua 
on  this  verse  of  Homer  « : 

Along  the  streets  the  sacred  hecatomb 
The  criers  dragg'd. 

Phavorinus  and  Cesiius  Rhodiginus  give  this  reason  for  their  be- 
ing called  Am<  tLyyOiu  by  Homer,  viz.  because  they  assisted  at  the 
sacrifices  of  the  gods,  and  (|is  the  former  adds)  rA§  ci^ni;  rmf  d-iafv 
^yyf  A«f ,  gave  pitbUc  notice  of  the  times  wherein  die  festivals  were  to 
be  celebrated.  To  tliis  purpose  I  might  bring  many  instances  out 
of  the  ancient  poets,  and  especially  Homer.  These  Ki^wtUf  in- 
deed, were  a  kind  of  public  servants  employed,  on  all  occasions  ; 
tbey  were  instead  of  ambassadors,  cooks,  and  criers  ;  and,  in  short, 
there  wab  scarce  aay  office,  except  such  as  were  servile  and  base, 
diey  wej«  not  put  to ;  but  their  name  was  given  them  .««-•  w 
x(siTT«f«(,  saith  Athenasus,  from  the  best  and  most  proper  part  of 
tlieir  office,  which  was  ▼•  nn^vrrtip,  to  proclaim,  which  they  did  as 

>  In  ErtKjJiif.  b  lib,  z.  et  sir.  ^  Od|M,  ^ 
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well  in  time  of  divine  service,  as  in  civil  affairs  ;  for,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  holy  rites,  they  commanded  silence  and  attention  in 
these,  or  such  like  words,  Ev^nfturt,  ctyf  wmi  «r#  Am('  when  the  relir 
gious  mysteries  were  ended,  they  dismissed  the  congregation  with 
these  words,  Aeuif  ic^fo-i;,  of  which  more  afterwards.  At  Athens 
there  was  a  family  named  Vii^wt^^  from  K^^u^,  the  son  of  Mercury 
and  Pandrosia,  which  was  accounted  sacred ;  when  Suidas  ^  calls, 
them  yvfs  l%^fy  ig  B^i^tXttf  a  holy  family  y  beloved  by  the  gods;  such 
also  were  tlie  Eumolpidae,  who  enjoyed  a  priesthood  at  Atheua  by 
inheritance,  being  either  descended  from  king  Eumolpus,  or  in- 
stituted in  memory  of  him*  The  ceryces,  as  Anthemio  the  come- 
dian in  Athenaeus  ®  tells  us,  were  the  first  that  taught  men  to  boil 
their  victuals,  as  the  flesh  of  sheep  and  oxen,  which  before  they 
devoured  raw.  They  M-ere  had  in  great  honour  at  Athens,  inso- 
much, that  Athenaeus  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  trade  of  a  cook 
was  a  creditable  calling,  frotn  the  respect  paid  to  these  ceryces, 
who  were  cooks  at  sacrifices,  and  likewise  seem  to  have  performed 
those  other  holy  offices,  which  belonged  to  the  Kn^wca  in  other 
places,  Diodorus  Siculus  ^  resembles  them  to  the  Egyptian  pas- 
tophori,  and  thinks  they  had  their  original  from  them ;  indeed 
some  parts  of.  their  oflBce  were  much  alike,  for  both  of  them  killed 
the  victim,  and  attended  on  the  sacrificers. 

inwitl^^h  called  by  Nicander  z^ma^oi  >,  so  named  from  ka^wV,  which 
signifies  to  keep  neeU,  and  clean,  or  to  adorn  :  for  it  was  iheir  duty 
to  adorn  the  temples,  and  look  after  the  furniture  of  them ;  but 
they  submitted  not  to  such  mean  o£Bces  as  the  sweeping  of  them, 
as  Suidas  ^  would  have  it;  lut  herein  he  contradicts  Euripides ', 
who  brings  in  Ion,  the  Nmx«{«(,  or  Edituus  of  Apollo,  telling 
Mercury  that  he  swept  the  temple  with  a  besom  of  laurel.  There 
were  also  Stu^vktrntf,  whose  charge  it  was  to  take  care  of  the  holy 
utensils,  and  see  thai  nothing  was  wanting,  and  to  repair  what 
went  to  decay,  saith  Aristotle  I  Sometimes  the  parasiti  are  said 
to  have  been  entrusted  with  the  reparation  of  temples  ;  and  there 
was  a  law  enacted  at  Athens,  that  whatever  they  expended  this 
way  should  be  repaid  them. 

There  were  also  other  priests,  one  of  which  Aristophanes  ^  calls 
ji^iwtXf,  which  is  a  general  name  for  any  servant,  and  therefore  to 
restrain  it,  he  adds  duf,  calliag  him  w^i^^Xf  5fv.     These  were 

d  EuffuXirihu.  i  In  lone,  v.  121. 

«  Lib.  xi¥.  j  In  PoUtic. 

f  Lib.  i.  S  AlezipharqL  k  Pluto,  act.  iii.  ic^n,  2. 
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priests  VvBiting  always  oo  the  gods,  whose  prayers  the  people  de- 
sired at  sacrifices^  at  which  they  seem  to  have  performed  some 
other  rites  distinot  from  those  which  belonged  to  the  ceryces ;  their 
share  in  the  Acrifices  was  the  skin  and  feet;  the  tongues  were 
the  fees  of  the  ceryces.  Indeed  all  that  served  the  gods  were 
maintained  by  the  sacrifices  and  other  holy  ofierings.  To  which 
there  is  an  allusion  in  Aristophanes^,  "Where  Cario  thus  speaks  to 
the  priest : 

Why  do  7\ot  you  take  the  part  allotted  you  by  law  ?  Where  the 
scholiast  observes^  there  was  a  law  ra  vx^xtt^f^inc  rnf  B-ua-Ui  rh  U^U 
XitfAannty  that  the  remains  of  sacrifices  should  belong  to  the  priests, 
find  that  these  were  ii^futrtt  ig  xS^in,  the  skins  and  feet :  which  he 
has  repeated  in  another  place  °*.  Thus  likewise  Apollo  in  Ho- 
mer ^  promises  the  Cretans^  whom  he  had  chosen  to  be  his  priests, 
that  they  should  have  a  maintenance  out  of  the  sacrifices.  Here- 
by, together  wifh  other  advantages,  the  priests,  in  the  primitive 
times,  seem  generally  to  have  grown  rich  :  whence  Cbryses  in  Ho- 
mer ^  offers  for  the  redemption  of  his  daughter  u^t^uo-i  «Vmv«,  an 
infinite  price ;  and  Dares,  the  priest  of  Y ulcai\^  is  by  the  same 
poet  ^  said  to  have  been  a  wealthy  man  : 

Hv  }«  «(  b  T^MM-i  Ad^t,  Apfmif,  Jtfiufun, 

There  was  in  Troy  one  Dares,  bleat  witfi  wealth. 
The  prieat  of  Vulcan, 

These  are  the  most  general  orders  of  priests  ;  others  were  ap- 
propriated to  certain  gods,  and  sometimes  certain  feasts,  of  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter,  as  likewise  of  those  that 
attended  the  oracles,  and  those  whq  were  wy  wi^  concerned  in 
the  art  of  divination. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Grecian  Sacrifices,  sacred  Presents,  and  Tithes. 

DiDYMUS,  in  his  Annotations  upon  Pindar  *»  reports,  that  one 
Melisseus,  a  king  of  Crete,  was  the  first  that  offered  sacrifice  to 
the  gods,  and  invented  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  that 

«-  Pluto,  act  v.  seen.  2.  **  Iliad. «.  13. 

»  In  Vespas.  9  lU^d.  (-  v.  0. 

A  Hymno  ApoUiiiiai  r.  53&  ^  C«L  RJMi  Ub.  zii*  cap.  1. 
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AmsMiea  and  Metmn,  who  niined  Jupiter,  and  fed  Mai  with 
goat's  mMk  and  honey,  were  his  daugklersv  Others  itehte^  that 
PhoroneoSy  some  diait  Mte)x>ps<,  u^s  thefiUst  who  erected  altars  and 
temples^  and  offered  saerttces '.  And  ^others  will  have  Ae  use  of 
(ix«^i  dvW«j)  ptopitiatofy  sacrifices  to  have  first  began  foy  Chiron 
die  centaur  *.  But  passing  by  these  and  the  like  fafouioos  narra* 
tions,  I  shall  endeavour  l)0  describe  the  distoms  in  use  amongst  the 
ancient  Greeks  at  their  solemn  sacrifices.  In  doing  which,  I  shall 
first  treat  of  the  occasi6n  iSLXtd  end  of  them.  2.  Of  their  matter. 
8.  Of  the  preparations  required  before  them,  with  all  the  oma'* 
inefits  both  of  the  sacrifices,  victims,  and  altars.  4.  Of  the  sacred 
rites  used  at  and  after  their  celebration. 

As  to  the  causes  and  occasions  of  tfaem^  they  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  four :  For  sacrifices  were, 

1.  Et5«T«7«,  or  "Xa^tri^ietf  vowsy  6t  f recall  offerings  \  such  were 
diose  prothised  to  the  gods  before,  and  paid  after  a  victory ;  as 
iilso  die  first- fruits  offered  by  husbandmen  after  harvest,  being 
grateful  ackndwledgments  to  the  gods,  by  whose  blessing  they 
hbd  received  a  plentiful  reward  for  their  labour  and  toil  in  tilling 
die  ground,  lliese  are  by  Saidas  ^  called  Bvtrien  tn^A^^wd,  because 
they  were  free  gifts ;  and  ^6%%ttncul,  because  thereby  they  fulfilled 
some  vow  made  to  the  gods ;  bolii  ^hkch  being  effects  of  grati- 
tude, I  have  reduced  under  one  head.  It  may  not  be  improper 
here  to  correct  the  mistake  of  Saubertus  ^,  who  takes  %wcrm»  for 
«2tiitM4^9  petitMiary  gncf^iji^es ;  wherem,  the  proper  meaning  of 
iiM>rw»9^  is,  acCGVding  to  Hesycfhius,  ^  i^^r*  tiy^f  thnAMfuuv,  that 
fBokkh  is  di^/mrged  to  pay  a  txm. 

£.  *ix«rfr#jei,  oiT  ^i»xy<4txtfKii,  proputatory  ^fferingSy  to  avert  llie 
anger  of  some  offended  deity.  Such  were  all  ^  sacrifices  used  in 
expiations. 

S«  Alrn^ntky  'petiHo9M9y  sacrifieee^  -for  success  4b  any  cntcrprieet 
So  religious  were  the  heathens,  that  they  would  not  undertake  any 
thing  of  moment,  without  having  first  asked  the  advice,  and  im- 
plored the  assistance  of  the  gods,  by  sacrifices  and  presents. 

4.  r»  i^  fueftfUf,  such  as  Were  imposed  and  coihraanded  by  an 

oracle  or  prophet.     Some  others  have  been  added,  which  I  have 

purposely  omitted,  as  reducible  to  some  of  these  four. 

^   I  come  now,  in  the  second  place,  to  treat  of  the  matter  of  their 

oblations.     In  the  most  ancient  sacrifices,  there  were  neitlier  living 

'  Clemens.  Alex.  Fh>trept.'  {i.  8«»  «  In  Toce  eu^iau 
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CTMtiires^  nor  moj  thing  costly  or  magnificent;  no  myrrh,  or 
frankincense,  or  other  perfomes  were  mede  use  of;  but  unteed  of 
them  all  "^  herbs  and  plants,  plucked  up  by  the  roots^  were  burnt 
whole,  with  their  leaves  and  fruit,  before  the  gods,  and  this  was 
thought  a  very  acceptable  oblation.  The  like  customs  prevailed 
in  most  other  nations,  and  particularly  amongst  the  primitive  Ita- 
lians, of  whose  sacrifices  Ovid  has  left  us  the  following  descrip- 
tion**: 

^n^  deoi  honuni  quod  concUiare  valerett 

Far  erat,  et  puri  lucida  mica  ioUs, 
Nondum  perttderat  lacrymatas  cortice  myrrhas 

Acta  fyer  aguoreas  hospUa  navis  aquas, 
Thura  nee  EuphraUtt  nee  miaerai  India  eostumf 

Neejuerant  nibri  eognUafila  croei,  • 

jtra  dabatfitmoa  herbU  eontenta  Sabinis^ 

Et  non  exiguo  launu  adnata  sono. 
Siguis  erat,factis  prati  dejiore  coronis 

Qfti  postet  violas  mddere,  dtves  erat. 

In  former  times  the  Gods  were  cheaply  pleas'dt 

A  Ittde  com  and  salt  their  wrath  appeased ; 

£re  stranger  ships  had  brought  from  distant  shores 

Of  spicy  trees  the  aromatic  stores : 

From  India  or  Euphrates  had  not  come 

The  fragrant  Incense  or  the  costly  gnm : 

The  simple  savin  on  the  altars  smolc'd, 

A  laurel  sprig  the  easy  Gods  invoked : 

And  rich  was  he,  whose  votive  wreath  possest 

The  lovely  violet  with  sweet  wild  flowers  dresL  c.  g. 

Some  report,  that  Cecrops  introduced  the  custom  of  sacrificing 
oxen  '  ;  but  Pausanias  '  making  a  comparison  between  Cecrops 
and  his  contemporary  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  affinnSi  that 
whereas  the  latter  of  these  sacrificed  a  child  to  Jupiter  Lycaeus^ 
and  polluted  the  holy  altar  with  human  blood  ;  the  former  never 
sacrificed  any  thing  endued  with  life,  but  only  the  cakes  used  in 
his  own  country^  and  there  called  ^rtA^FSi.  Some  ages  after^  the 
Athenians  were  commanded  by  one  of  Triptolemus*8  laws  to  ab- 
stain from  living  creatures  *,  And  even  to  Draco's  time,  the  Attic 
oblations  consisted  of  nothing  else  but  the  earth's  beneficence. 
Thb  frugality  and  simplicity  had  in  other  places  been  laid  aside 
before  his  time,  and  here  not  long  after ;  for  no  sooner  did  they 
leave  tlieir  ancient  diet  of  herbs  and  roots,  and  begin  to  use  livii^ 
creatures  for  food  (which  the  ancients  are  said  to  have  thought 
altogether  unlawful),  but  they  also  began  to  change  their  sacri- 
fices ;  it  being  always  usual  for  their  own  feasts,  and  the  feasts  of 
the  gods  (such  they  thought  the  sacrifices),  to  consist  of  the  same 
materials. 

^  Gael.  Rhod.  lib.  xii.  cap.  1.  7  Arcadici& 

^  Fastor.  lib.  i.  s  Porphyr.  de  abitiiMBt  ab  AiunuiL 

'  Eusebius  Chronict  pag.  561. 
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The  solemn  sacrifices  conaifited  of  these  three  tUngS;  Siravkry 
^vfuiifut,  and  *lf(fMff.  This  Hesiod  *  seems  to  intimate  in  the  foU 
lowing  verses : 

AyfUg  ^  »m^a^£ff  Itr)  Y  dyXtuii  f^n^lm,  xatetVf 

Hfu»  or  ivfd^p^  ««<  Srmt  ^«Uf  <i^«»  Ia^. 

Let  the  rich  fumes  of  od'rous  incense  fly. 

A  grateful  savmir  to  the  poVn  on  high ; 

The  due  libation  nor  neglect  to  pay. 

When  evening  closes,  or  when  dawns  the  day.  cookx. 

Where  it  may  be  observed,  that  though  the  more  solemn  sacrifices 
consisted  of  all  these  three  parts,  yet  it  was  lawful  to  use  some  of 
them  by  themselves.  Whence  Eustathius  ^  tells  us,  it  was  not 
only  usual  to  offer  drink-offerings  of  wine  at  sacrifices,  but  also  at 
the  beginning  of  a  journey  by  land  or  sea,  before  they  went  to 
sleep,  when  they  entertained  a  stranger,  and  at  any  other  time. 
In  short,  in  all  the  smaller  affairs  of  life,  they  seem  to  have  desired 
the  protection  and  favour  of  the  gods,  by  oblations  of  incense,  or 
drink-offerings ;  whereas,  the  more  solemn  sacrifices  were  only 
used  upon  set  times,  and  weighty  occasions,  both  because  of  the 
expensiveness  and  trouble  of  them.  The  case  seems  to  have  been 
this :  the  oblations  of  the  gods,  as  hath  been  before  observed,  were 
furnished  after  the  same  manner  with  the  entertainments  of  men. 
Hence,  as  men  delight  in  different  sorts  of  diet,  so  the  god^  were 
thought  to  be  pleased  with  several  sorts  of  sacrifices :  some  with 
human  victims,  otliers  with  beasts  of  various  kinds,  others  with 
herbs  only,  and  the  fruits  of  die  earth.  AH  required  salt  and 
drink  ;  whence  there  was  scarce  any  sacrifice  without  salt,  and  an 
oblation  of  drink.  And  the  latter  of  these  was  frequently  offered 
without  victims,  though  victims  were  rarely,  if  ever,  sacrificed 
without  oblations  of  drink ;  it  being  the  custom  of  men  to  drink 
without  eating,  but  very  seldom  to  eat  a  meal  without  drinking. 

'Zmiiif,  and  xu^ittf,  amongst  the  Greeks  have  the  same  significa- 
tion, as  Hesychius  and  Phavorinus  have  observed,  and  imply  no 
more  than  to  pour  forth,  which  is  also  the  proper  sense  of  the  La- 
tin word  libare,  saith  Isidorus  <; ;  but  because  of  their  constant  use 
at  the  drink-offerings  of  the  gods,  they  can^e  at  length  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  them.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  their  deri- 
vatives o-vovih,  XdiQn,  and  libatio,  which  words  differ  not  at  all  from 
one  another.  The  matter  in  the  9^$f^»)  was  generally  wine.  Of 
wine  there  were  two  sorts ;  the  one  i' r0^oyi«y,  the  other  SLinFtiliof :  the 

*  E#y.  ««}  H^(^.  V.354.  ^Ca.  JU  ^  Origin,  lib.  ti.  cap.  19. 
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former  was  so  called,  because  it  was  lawful^  the  latter  because  it 
was  unlawful  to  make  use  of  it  in  these  libations  i  such  they  ac 
counted  all  wine  mixed  with  water ;  whence  a[«^«r«y,  i.  e.  pure  and 
unmix^  wine,  is  so  often  made  mention  of  by  ancient  writers.  And 
though  sometimes  mixed  wine  is  mentioned  at  sacrifices,  yet>  if 
we  may  believe  Eustatbius*  this  mixture  was  not  made  of  wine 
and  water,  but  of  different  sorts  of  wine*  Pliny  ^  also  tells  us,  that 
it  was  unlawful  to  make  an  oblation  of  wiRe,  pressed  from  grapes 
cut,  pared  round,  or  polluted  with  a  fall  on  the  ground  ;  or  such 
as  came  out  of  a  wine-press  trodden  with  bloody  and  wounded 
feet,  or  from  a  vine  unpruned,  blasted,  or  that  had  a  man  hanged 
upon  it*  He  speaks  also  of  a  certain  grape  called  aspendia  ^,  whose 
wine  it  was  unlawful  to  offer  upon  the  altars.  But  though  these 
libations  generally  consisted  of  wine,  yet  they  were  sometimes  made 
of  other  ingredients,  and  called  ^v^^ciXi^t  ^vcrUt,  ivl  rw  rti^ut,  from 
being  sober.  Such  as  these  were  offered  to  the  Eumenides ;  for 
which  Suidas  ^  gives  this  reason,  viz.  tliat  divine  justice  ought  al- 
ways to  be  vigilant.  He  likewise  adds,  that  at  Athens  such  ob- 
lations were  made  to  the  nymphs,  to  Venus  Urania,  Mnemosyne^ 
the  Morning,  the  Moon,  and  the  Sun ;  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  particular  reason,  why  every  one  of  these  were  honoured 
with  such  oblations.  For  instance,  Eustathius  ^  tells  us,  that  ho« 
ney  was  offered  to  the  Sun,  but  wine  was  never  used  upon  any 
altar  dedicated  to  him ;  because  he,  by  whom  all  things  are  en* 
compassed,  and  held  together,  ought  to  be  temperate.  Plutarch  ^ 
says,  that  these  ^n^tixm  B-vnat  were  often  performed  to  Bacchus,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  men  might  not  be  always  accustomed  to 
strong  and  unmixed  wines.  Pausanias  affirms,  that  the  Eleana 
never  offered  wine  to  the  AWdivMi,  i.  e.  Ceres  and  Proserpina,  nor 
at  the  altar  dedicated  to  all  the  gods.  To  Pluto,  instead  of  wine^ 
oil  was  offered,  as  Virgil '  witpesseth  ,*  and  Homer  ^  brings  in  Ulys- 
ses telling  Alcinous,  that  he  had  made  an  oblation  to  the  infernal 
gods,  in  which  he  poured  forth  first  wine  mixed  with  honey,  then 
pure  wine,  and  after  all  water.     His  words  are  these  : 

Biifn  S^vi»  •^•vTt  wuywttp  ttim  j^  i»^«* 


d  Nat.  Hist  lib.  ziv.  cap.  19. 
«  Nat.  Hist  lib.  xiv.  cap.  18. 
f  Voce  Nfjf  «X.  Buritm 
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-wHli  my  fiiulchlon  drawn 


I  Bcoop'd  an  hollow  trench  in  measurM  lengdi 

And  breadth,  a  cubit,  and  libation  pour*d 

Around  for  all  the  natians  of  the  dead, 

First,  milk  with  honey  mixt,  then  luscious  winei 

Then  water ;  sprinkling,  last,  meal  over  alL  cowrcE* 

But  concerning  the  oblations  of  the  infernal  gods,  I  shall  dis- 
course in  another  place. 

There  were  also  other  gods,  to  whom,  in  certain  places,  they 
sacrificed  without  wine ;  such  was  Jupiter  Svtcrof,  the  supreme, 
upon  whose  altar  the  Athenians  never  offered  wine  or  living  crea- 
tures. TTie  fn^ixut  U^tiy  sober  sacrifices,  are  divided  into  four 
sorts :  1.  T«  vJ^oVflTdtJ*,  libations  of  water ;  2.  ri  fnxfa^^vix,  liba" 
tions  of  honey ;  3.  t«  y«x«xT00-9ror}«,  libations  of  milk ;  4.  t» 
fA«<oW«y}«,  libations  of  oil.  Which  liquors  were  sometimes  mixed 
with  one  another.  If  Porphyry  *  may  be  credited,  most  of  the 
libations  in  the  primitive  times  were  nP»Xi6t,  And  of  these,  water 
was  first  used,  then  honey,  which  is  easily  to  be  had,  afterwards 
oil,  and  in  later  ages,  wine  came  to  be  offered.  It  is  very  probable, 
whether  this  order  was  observed  or  not,  that  the  most  primitive 
oblations,  like  the  way  of  living  in  those  ages,  were  exceeding 
simple,  and  consisted  of  such  materials  as  were  most  easily  to  be 
provided. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  farther  observed,  that  libations  were  always 
ofiered  in  cups  full  to  the  brim,  it  being  a  sort  of  irreverence  to  the 
gods  to  present  any  thing  which  was  not  rixMf  t^  cx^v,  whole  and 
perfect.  Thus  to  fill  die  cup  was  termed  hri^^ttf  K^urn^ct,  to  crown 
it ;  and  the  cup  so  fiUe'd,  lieiTt^ni  •7ve/«,  crowned  with  wine,  livt  vxi^ 
xu><nf  iF6iureii  */ rf  }««^  tv  ^otk  Wt^»vio-$xt'  the  liquor  appearing  above 
the  cup  in  the  form  of  a  crown,  according  to  Athenaeus'.  The 
poets  often  express  this  custom*  Hence  the  following  verse  of 
Homer; 

And  in  that  allusion  of  another  poet  cited  by  Atheuasus, 

AXX«  Bug  fu^f  Irwt  tvi^h 

And  vina  coronare,  to  crown  the  wine,  is  an  expression  used  by 
Virgil. 

The  second  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  sacrifices,  is  the  suffitus, 
in  Greek  called  0v#f,  which  word  doth  not  origioally  signify 
the  victim,  but  rk  ^m^k,  i.  e«  broken  fruits,  leaves,  or  acorns,  the 
only  sacrifices  of  the  ancients;    whence,  in  Soidas,  rd  ^  «re 

k  De  Abstinent  lib.  ii.  I  Lib.  i.  cap.  11.    Item,  lib.  xy.  cap.  5. 
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expounded  Bvftmfmr»,  or  incetue.    In  like  manner,  die  verb  JMu* 
is  never  used  by  Homer  to  signify  the  offering  of  the  victim  (for 
in  this  sense  he  has  made  use  of  fi^ut  and  i^9)y  bat  only  of  dKse 
^mrt^y  says  AthensBus"',  which  signification  was  afterwards  durng- 
ed;  and  almost  appropriated  to  animab''.    If  Adrovandus  °  may 
be  credited,  there  were  no  sacrifices  in  the  primitive  times,  in 
quibm  ar bores  earumque  partes^  partem  baud  exiguam  nbi  n&m  tem^ 
dicabant ;  whereof  trees  or  some  parts  of  them  were  not  made  a 
considerable  part  of  the  oblation.    Theae  were  chiefly  odoriferous 
trees,  some  parts  whereof  ir«xx«i  ig  y vy  in  ^vircri,  many  do  even  in  thi9 
age  offer^  saith  Porphyry  p.     But  the  most  primitive  offerings  were 
only  ;^A0ai9  green  herbs,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  same  author. 
In  later  ages,  they  commonly  made  use  of  frankincense,  or  some 
perfume.     But  it  was  a  long  time  before  frankincense  came  to  be 
in  use.     In  the  times  of  the  Trojan  war  it  was  unknown  ;  but  in- 
stead thereof  they  offered  cedar  and  citron,  saith  Pliny  ^  ;  and  the 
Grecian  fables  tell  us,  tliat  frankincense  was  first  used  after  the 
change  of  a  devout  youth,  called  Libanus,  into  that  tree,  which 
has  taken  its  name  from  him.      It  may  be  farther  observed,  that 
some  sorts  of  trees  were  offered  with  libations  of  wine,  others  only 
with  vD^AAMt  'n^tt,  which  are  thence  called  fn^Axut  (vA«.     These,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas's  account,  were  ri  ftir  «jiMriAi9«,  f^rt  rv»<f«,  ftin 
fbv^n¥»,  all  beside  tkt  vine,  Jig,  ofid  myrrh,  which  being  offered  with 
wine  only,  were  termed  mf^vwc^m.     Hither  also  may  be  referred 
the  HX0x^^h  ^^^^f  or  molae  salsae,  which  were  cakes  of  salt  and 
barley,  «?  iirixut  rdf  fimftol^  ^^l  rnfit^v^y/tti'-which  they  poured  donm 
itpon  the  altar  before  the  victim  was  saerifced.    At  first  the  barley 
was  offered  whole  and  unbroken,  till  the  invention  of  mills  and 
grinding^  whence  they  were  called  iixml  q.  ix»i,  saith  Eustathius  ^ 
To  offer  these  was  termed  uM^muf,  and  of  this  custom  there  is  fre- 
quent mention  in  Homer.     Of  this  kind  also  were  the  ycdtrttjut,  be- 
ing round,  broad,  and  thin  cakes  ;  and  another  sort  called  xixxMi, 
of  which  there  were  several  kinds,  and  those  three  reckoned  by 
Phavorinus,  which  he  calls  e/r<M,  «v«r«T«/,  and  i^^t^Sfrm.  Another 
sort  of  cakes  was  called  ZiAifyflM,  from  the  figure  being  broad  and 
horned,  in  imitation  of  the  new  Moon.    There  was  another  sort  of 
cakes  with  horns,  called  also  from  their  figure  Bm^,  and  usually 
offered  to  Apollo,  Diana,  Hecate,  and  the  Moon*    In  sacrifices  to 

"*  Deipn.  lib.  xiv.  P  Libro  citato. 

<>  Porph.  lib.^.  de  Abstinezit*  ^  Nat.  Hut  lib.  ziu.  cap.  1. 

*    ^  I>eirilolog.11b.  i.  r  In  11.  4.  p.  99.  edit  Basil. 
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the  MooDy  they  used,  after  six  of  the  :ZiXn9»t,  to  offer  one  of  dieae 
which,  for  that  reason,  was  termed  Bff  Ki»fMi»  The  same  was 
sometimes  offered  after  a  sacrifice  of  six  animals,  saith  Suidas  ;  and 
hence  But  iC)«^(,  as  being  a  lump  without  life,,  is  proverbially  used- 
for  a  stupid  and  senseless  person.  There  were  also  other  offerings 
of  this  sort,  peculiar  to  certain  gods,  as  the  obeliop/iori  to  Cacchus, 
the  M^tXiTThrtct  to  Trophonius,  with  others,  which,  for  brevity's  salce^ 
I  omit.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  no  obkition  was  thought 
acceptable  to  the  gods  without  a  mixture  of  salt.  Nulla  (sacra) 
cotfjiciuntur  sine  mola  salsa.  No  sacrifice  is  made  without  meal 
mixed  with  salt,  saith  Pliny  ••  There  is  continual  mention  hereof 
in  the  poets.     Thus  in  Virgil  ^ : 


Etfruges  sals€e» 


'Mihi  sacra  parari 


u  . 


And  in  Ovid,  describing  the  primitive  oblations 

Ante,  Deot  homini  quod  C9HeUiare  valebat. 
Far  erat,  et  puri  iucida  mica  talis. 

In  early  times  the  Gods  were  chiefly  pleased. 
A  little  meal  with  salt  their  wrath  appeas*d. 

This  custom  was  certainly  very  ancient  and  universal.  To  forbear 
the  mention  of  other  testimonies,  we  find  this  precept  given  to 
Moses  ^  'j  '  Every  oblation  of  thy  meat-offering  shalt  thou  season 
with  salt:  neither  shalt  thou  suffer  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of  thy 
God  to  be  lacking  from  thy  meat-offering  ;  with  all  thy  offerings 
thou  shalt  offer  salt.'  The  ground  of  this  custom  is  by  some  af- 
firmed to  be,  that  salt  was  a  token  of  friendship  and  hospitality.  It 
being  also  constantly  used  in  all  the  victuals  of  men,  was  thought 
necessary  to  the  entertainments  and  sacrifices  of  the  gods,  as  was 
before  observed.  For  the  same  reason,  there  was  scarce  any  sacrir 
fice  without  bread-corn,  or  bread.  Particularly  barley  was  offer- 
ed more  than  any  other  grain,  that  being  the  first  sort  of  corn 
which  the  Greeks  used  after  their  primitive  diet  of  acorns ;  whence 
x^t0ii  is  by  some  derived  from  ^e^/Fiiy,  to  discern,  men  being  first  by 
that  sort  of  food  distinguished  from  other  animals,  with  whom  they 
had  before  lived  upon  acorns  ^.  On  the  same  account  the  Athe- 
nians offered  only  such  barley  as  grew  in  the  field  Rharium,  in 
memory  of  its  having  first  been  sown  there  *.  And  instead  of  the 
Greek  »^i^,  the  Romans  used  another  sort  called  Zu0t,  which  was 


*  Nat  Hist  lib.  xxxi.  cap.  7. 

<  £neid.  lib.  ii.  ver.  131. 

^  Faster,  lib.  iii  ver.  337. 

^  Levit  ii.  II. 


^  Eustathius  loco  citato.  Conf.  Ar- 
chsologis  hujus  lib.  vL  ubi  de  conTivii 
materia  agitur. 

X  FausoQ.  Atticis,  pag.  71.  edit  Haa 
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the  BOtt  of  corn  first  used  by  them.     This  practice  remained  in 
the  time  of  Dionysius  the  Halicamassian'. 

The  third,  and  chief  part  of  die  sacrifice,  was  'li^irof,  the  victim ; 
concerning  which  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  it 
was  required  to  be  whole,  perfect,  and  sound  in  all  its  members, 
without  spot  or  blemish ;  otherwise  it  was  unacceptable  to  the 
gods,  who  Ynust  be  served  with  the  very  best  of  all  the  flocks  and 
herds ;  to  which  end  Solon,  in  his  laws,  commanded  the  Atheni- 
ans to  offer  £xx(4T«  if^f7«,  chosen  and  sdect  sacrifices ;  and  it  was 
an  ancient  custom  to  cull  out  of  the  flocks  the  goodliest  of  all  the 
cattle,  and  put  certain  marks  upon  them,  whereby  they  might  be 
distinguished  from  the  rest.  Virgil  '  tells  us,  their  herds  were 
divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  they  designed  for  propaga-* 
tion,  another  for  sacrifice,  and  the  third  for  labour ;  his  words  are 
these: 

PoU  partum,  cura  in  viUdot  tradudtur  oilinw, 
Continuoque  noias,  et  nopiina  gentis  inurunt  : 
El  quos  atU  pecori  malint  submittere  habendOf 
Ant  arts  tervare  sacros<,  aui  tcmdere  terram» 

DUtiaguisb  all  betimes,  with  braiKfiog  fire. 

To  note  the  tribe,  the  lineage  and  the  sire  : 

Whom  to  reserre  for  husband  of  the  herd, 

Or  who  shall  be  to  sacrifice  prefc^rM ; 

Or  whom  thou  shalt  to  turn  thy  glebe  aUdir ; 

To  smooth  the  furrows,  and  sustain  the  plough*  brtdkw. 

The  same  is  affirmed  by  ApoUoiiius  Rhodius  in  the  second  book  of 
^lis  Argonautics  ■• 

Notwithstauding  all  this  care  in  the  choice  of  victims,  yet  it 
was  thought  unlawful  to  offer  tliem,  till  the  priests  had,  by  divers 
experiments,  made  trial  of  them,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 
The  sacrifice,  if  it  was  approved  by  the  priest,  was  called  Ttxtt» 
B-V9-U,  whence  comes  the  frequent  mention  of  r«vgM,  tJyt$,  fiUt  rikMt  \ 
If  not,  another  was  brought  to  the  trial,  till  one  every  way  perfect 
was  found.  The  Spartans,  whose  custom  was  to  serve  the  gods 
with  as  little  ezpence  as  was  possible,  did  very  often  ttvam^ct  B-vnr, 
sacrifice  maimed  and  defective  animals  ^ ;  out  of  an  opinion,  that 
so  long  as  their  minds  were  pure  and  well-pleasing  to  the  gods, 
tlieir  external  worship,  in  whatever  manner  performed,  could  not 
fail  of  being  accepted. 

As  to  the  kinds  of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  they  differed  ac- 
cording to  the  variety  of  the  gods  to  whom,  and  the  persons  by 


y  Lib.  it  pag.  95«  edit.  Lips, 
^   Georg.  iii.  v.  157. 


b  Conf.  Homer!  IL  «.  ibique  Tetut 
Scholiastes. 

«  Plato  Alcib.  ii.  pag.  458.  edit 
francofuxt.- 
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vliom  they  .were  offered.  A  shepjbeTcl  would  sacr^ce  a  sh^epi  a 
neat-herd  an  oz,  a  goat-herd  a  gwU  and  a  fisher,  after  a  plentiful 
draught,  would  offer  a  tnnny»  saith  Athenaua,  to  Neptune ;  and  so 
the  rest  according  to  every  man's  enploynieut.  They  differed 
also  according  to  the  diversity  of  the  gods,  for  to  the  infernal  and 
evil  gods  they  offered  black  victims ;  to  the  good,  white ;  to  the 
barren,  barren  ones  ;  to  the  fruitful,  pregnant  ones;  lastly,  to  the 
masculine  gods,  males ;  to  the  feminine,  females  were  commonly 
thought  acceptable.  Alaiost  every  god  had  scwe  of  the  aniaaala 
consecrated  to  him,  and  out  of  these  sacrifices  were  often  chosen; 
for  instance,  to  Hecate  they  sacrificed  a  dog,  to  Venus  a  dove,  an 
pigeon.  Choice  was  also  made  of  animals,  ajccording  to  the  dis* 
positions  of  the  gods  to  whom  they  were  to  be  offered.  Mars  was 
thought  to  be  pleased  with  such  creatures  as  were  furious  and  war- 
like, as  the  bull.  The  sow  was  sacrificed  to  Ceres  as  being  ap| 
to  root  up  the  seed-corn,  and  on  that  account  an  enemy  to  her. 
Many  autliors  affirm,  that  this  animal  was  for  that  reason  first  kill- 
ed, when  before  it  was  held  unlawful  to  put  living  creatures  to 
death  ;  and  that  it  was  the  first  of  all  others  eaten  by  men,  and 
8acritic«::d  to  the  gods.  Hence  its  Greek  name  ^,  termed  in  Latin 
also  .S7/5,  is  thought  to  have  been  so  called  by  changing  B-  into  r, 
from  Bwtff  to  kill  or  sacrifice  '.  The  same  animal  is  also  allowed 
!>>  Porphyry  ^  to  have  been  offered  in  sacrifice  before  any  otheo 
tl»ough  upon  a  different  account ;  for  he  derives  it  from  a  com^ 
maud  of  Apollo,  who,  to  excuse  Clymene's  killing  a  sow,  ordered, 
that  in  times  to  come  that  animal  should  be  offered  in  sacrifice* 
Next  to  the  sow,  the  goat  came  to  be  sacrificed,  which  happened 
by  reason  of  its  browsing  upon  the  vines,  and  thence  becoming  aA 
enemy  to  Bacchus.     11ms  we  find  in  Ovid  ^  ; 


■  et  prima  jnUaiur 

Hottia  tut  meruitte  neceroy  quia  temina  panda 
Eruerai  rottroy  tpcmque  interceperat  annu 
Vite  caper  morta  Bacchi  mactatut  ad  prat 
Ducitw  tUtorit :  nocuil  ttia  cxdjm  duobwu 

The  sow,  with  her  broad  snout,  for  rooting  up 

Th'  entrusted  seed,  was  judged  to  spoil  the  crop, 

And  intercept  the  sweating  farmer's  booe. 

The  goat  came  next  in  oraer  to  be  try'd 

Her  hunger  was  no  plea ;  for  that  she  dy'd« 

The  goat  bad  cropt  the  tendrils  of  the  vine 

And  this  bad  lost  his  profit,  that  bis  wine.  oasth. 

Tlie  animals  most  commonly  sacrificed,  were,  beside  the  two  fore* 
4nentioned,  the  bull,  ox,  cow,  sheep,  lamb,  Sec.  and  amongst  the 

d  Alhen.  llb»  IL  Clemena*  Alexandrin.        ^  Lib.  iL  de  Abstinent 
iStromst.  . .  p.  401.   Vano  de  Be  Bust        f  Metam,  lib.  xv* 
Ub.  iicap.  ^ 
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birds^  the  cock,  hen,  8cc.  Some  Mrere  more  acceptable  at  one  age 
than  another.  For  example,  4Ui  heifer  a  year  old,  which  had 
never  been  put  to  the  yoke,  was  most  grateful  to  the  gods.  Such 
an  one  is  promised  to  Minerva  by  Diomedes  in  Homer  '  : 

S«}  T  mZ  \ym  ii^tt  Bw  iTwy  thfyfUrtnrtt^ 

A  youthful  steer  shall  fall  beneath  the  stroke^ 

Untamed,  unconsc^ui  of  the  galling  yoke.  ron. 

Another  is  elsewhere  promised  by  Nestor  K  The  same  may  also 
be  observed  in  other  poets.  And  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  sa- 
crifice an  heifer,  without  spot,  wherein  is  no  blemish,  and  upon 
which  never  came  yoke  > ;  such  as  had  been  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  men  being  unworthy  to  be  made  victims  to  God. 

Athenseus  i  tells  us  out  of  Agatharchides,  that  the  Boeotians  were 
vont  to  sacrifice  certain  eels  of  an  unusual  bigness,  taken  in  Co- 
pais,  a  lake  of  that  country,  and  about  these  they  performed  all 
the  ceremonies  usual  at  other  sacrifices.  It  will  be  difficult  to  guess 
the  reason  of  this  custom,  for  my  *■  author  tells  us,  that  when  a 
stranger  once  happened  to  be  present  at  these  sacrifices,  'and  in* 
quired  what  might  be  the  cause  of  them,  the  Boeotians  made  him 
no  other  answer,  than  that  they  were  obliged  to  observe  the  cus- 
toms of  their  ancestors,  but  thought  themselves  not  bound  to  give 
foreigners  any  reason  for  them.      The  only  animal  almost  unlaw- 
ful to  be  sacrificed,  was  the  ploughing  and  labouring  ox ;  and 
from  him  the  Athenians  abstained,  because  he  assisted  them  in 
tilling  the  ground,  and  was,  as  it  were,  man's  fellow-labourer,  saith 
iEIian  ^     Nor  did  the  Athenians  only,  but  almost  all  other  nations^ 
think  it  a  very  great  crime  to  kill  this  creature,  insomuch  tliat  the 
offender  was  thought  to  deserve  death,  saifh  Varro  ^  :  ^lian  '  in 
particular  witnesseth  as  much  of  the  Phrygians;  and  Pliny ^  in 
Ins  Natural  History  mentions  a  person  banished  Rome  on  that  ac- 
count.    But  in  later  times,  as  Plutarch  p  tells  us,  they  were  tised 
at  feasts,  and  then  it  was  no  wonder  if  they  were  also  sacrificed  to 
the  gods ;  and  that  they  were  so,  Lucian  ^  assures  us.    Nay,  to  eat 
and  sacrifice  oxen,  came  at  length  to  be  so  common,  that  fivSvruw 
was  used  as  a  general  term  in  flie  place  of  Bittt,  mactare.    Thus  in 
Aristophanes ' : 

S  Iliad.  »'.  ▼.  292:  "»De  Re  Rustic  lib.  iL     * 

li  Odysi.  y.  t,  282.  ^  De  AnimaL  lib.  lil  cap.  14^ 

i  Ntimer.  xix.  2.  ^  Lib.  iriil  cap.  45. 

J   Deipn.  lib.  vii.  P  De  Esu  AnimaL  lib.  iL 

k  Athena»ia»  loco  citato.  *  Dialog,  de  Sacrific 

I  Var.  Hist  lib.  v.  cap.  14.  ^  Pluti  act  iv.  goen.  i. 

Vol.  L  R 
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The  person  who  first  adventured  to  kill  a  labouring  ox,  was 
Cecrops,  according  to  Eusebius,  as  was  observed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  chapter.  Aratus  charges  it  upon  the  men  of  the  bra- 
zen age  * ; 

But  Theon,  in  his  commentary  upon  that  passage,  affirms  the  kill- 
ing of  labouring  oxen,  to  have  been  held  unlawful  in  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  and  that  the  company  of  Ulysses,  who  are  report- 
ed by  Homer  to  have  suffered  very  much  for  their  impiety  in  kill- 
ing the  sacred  oxen  of  the  sun,  were  only  guilty  of  killing  the 
ploughing  and  labouring  oxen,  by  whose  assistance  we  are  nourish- 
ed and  see  the  sun.  He  farther  adds,  that  the  Athenians  were  the 
first  who  fed  upon  the  flesh  of  such  oxen. 

Neither  was  it  lawful  to  sacrifice  oxen  only,  but  also  men.  Ex- 
amples of  this  sort  of  inhumanity  were  very  common  in  most  of 
the  barbarous  nations.  Concerning  those  who  bordered  upon  the 
Jews,  as  also  concerning  the  Jews  themselves,  when  they  began  to 
imitate  their  neighbours,  we  find  several  testimonies  in  the  sacred 
scriptures.  Cassar  witnesseth  the  same  of  the  Gauls;  Lucan,  in 
particular,  of  that  part  of  Gallia  where  Massilia  stands ;  Tacitus,  of 
the  Germans  and  Britons.  And  the  first  christian  writers  do  in 
many  places  charge  it  upon  the  heathens  in  general.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  not  so  common  in  Greece,  and  other  civilized  nations,  as  in 
those  which  were  barbarous.  Among  the  primitive  Grecians,  it 
was  accounted  an  act  of  so  uncommon  cruelty  and  impiety,  that 
Lycaou,  king  of  Arcadia,  was  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  been 
turned  into  a  wolf,  because  he  offered  an  human  sacrifice  to  Jupi- 
ter '•  In  later  ages  it  was  undoubtedly  more  common  and  fami- 
liar :  Aristomaues  the  Messenian  sacrificed  three  hundred  men, 
among  whom  was  Theopompus  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  to  Ju- 
piter of  Ithome.  Themistocles,  in  order  to  procure  the  assistance 
of  the  gods  against  the  Persians,  sacrificed  some  captives  of  that 
nation,  as  we  find  it  related  in  Plutarch  ".  Bacchus  had  an  altar 
in  Arcadia,  upon  which  young  damsels  were  beaten  to  death  with 
bundles  of  rods ;  something  like  to  which  was  practised  by  the 
LAcedaemonians,  who  scourged  their  children  (sometimes  to  death) 
in  honour  of  Diana  Orthia.    To  the  manes,  and  infernal  gods, 

'  Pag.  19.  edh.  Oxoiit  t  Fausanias  Arcadicis,  p.  457.  edit  HsQOTt 

u  Plutarch,  in  ThemisU 
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such  sacrifices  were  very  often  offered :  hence  we  read  of  Polyxe- 
na's  being  sacrificed  to  Achilles  :  and  Homer  relates  how  that  hero 
butchered  twelve  Trojan  captives  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus. 
JEneas  whom  Virgil  celebrates  for  his  piety,  is  an  example  of  the 
same  practice  ^ : 


"Sulmtme  creatos 


Quatuor  hicJuveHes,  totitUm  quos  edueai  UfenSf 
VwenUs  rapit,  inferitu  guos  immoUt  umbrit, 
Captivogite  rogi  perfundat  sanguine JlammoM* 

Four  youths  by  Suhao,  four  by  UfeD%  bred* 

Unhappy  Yicdms !  destined  to  the  deaid, 

He  seix'd  alive,  to  oflfer  on  the  pyre^ 

And  qninkle  with  theb  blood  the  funend  firs.  nrr. 

Whoever  desires  to  see  more  instances  of  human  sacrifices,  may 
consult  Clemens  of  Alexandria  ^,  Lactantius  ',  Minutius  Felix  ^9 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  ',  Eusebius  %  and  other  christian  apologists. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  sacrifices  were  to  be  answerable  to 
the  condition  and  quality  of  the  person  by  whom  they  were  offer- 
ed. As  it  was  thought  a  contempt  of  the  gods  for  a  rich  man  to 
bring  a  poor  sordid  offering ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  poor 
man  the  smallest  oblations  were  acceptable.  If  his  estate  was  not 
able  to  reach  the  price  of  a  living  ox,  instead  thereof  it  was  lawful 
for  him  to  sacrifice  one  made  of  bread-corn,  saith  Suidas  K  And 
on  other  accounts,  when  they  were  not  able  to  provide  the  accus- 
tomed sacrifices,  they  had  liberty  to  offer  what  the  place  or  time 
would  afford.  Hence  the  Cyzicenians,  being  closely  besieged,  and 
imable  to  procure  a  black  ox,  which  they  were  obliged  to  offer 
upon  a  certain  anniversary  festival,  made  one  of  com,  and  so  per- 
formed the  usual  ceremonies.  Ulysseses  companions  in  Homer,  for 
want  of  barley,  m^de  use  of  oak  leaves ;  and  instead  of  wine,  offer- 
ed a  libation  of  water.  But  from  those  that  were  able  to  procure 
them,  more  costly  offerings  were  required.  Men  of  wealth,  espe- 
cially when  they  had  received,  or  desired  any  great  ^Eivour  of  the 
gods,  offered  great  numbers  of  animals  at  once ;  whence  there  is 
frequent  mention  of  hecatombs,  which  consisted  of  an  hundred 
living  creatures,  and  of  chiliombs,  in  which  were  sacrificed  a  thou- 
sand. An  hecatomb,  saith  Eustathiusc,  properly  signifies  a  sacrifice 
of  an  hundred  oxen,  vnd  such  a  one  was  offered  by  Clisthenes  in 
Herodotus  ;  but  it  is  generally  taken  for  such  sacrifices,  as  consist 

^  iEneid.  lib.  z.  ver.  517.  *  Adr.  Juliaoum,  lib.  U,  p.  126.  edit. 

^  Protiept.  p.  27.  Paris. 

'  De  falsa  Relig.  cap.  21.  et  de  Jus«  *  FrmptnU  Erangel.  lib.  ir.  cap.  16. 

titi%  lib.  5.  cap.  10.  b  In  voce  Btgg, 

J  Pag.  99.  edit.  Oxon.  16S6.  c  ^^  ^  p.  se.  mUU  B«» 

It  2, 
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of  an  hundred  animals  of  any  sort;  only  the  ox  being  the  princi- 
pal and  most  valuable  of  all  the  living  creatures  used  at  sacrifices, 
it  has  its  name  from  containing  tMtrh  fiSi,  an  hundred  oxen.  Others 
derive  it  ("saith  my  author)  from  Uarlffittnn,  9r«<  ^ihg,  i.  e.  an  hun^ 
dredfeet,  and  then  it  must  have  consisted  only  of  twenty-five  ani* 
mals.  Others  think  a  finite  number  is  here  put  for  an  indefinite, 
by  a  figure  very  usual  among  the  poets ;  and  then  an  hecatomb 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  sacrifice  consisting  of  many  animals. 
Others  will  have  this  name  derived  not  from  the  number  of  crea- 
tures offered,  but  of  the  persons  present  at  the  sacrifice.  Lastly, 
it  may  be  observed  from  Julius  Capitolinus  ^,  that  an  hecatomb 
was  sometimes  offered  after  this  manner  :  they  erected  an  hundred 
altars  of  turf,  and  then  killed  an  hundred  sows,  or  sheep,  8lc. 
Suidas  ^  mentions  another  sacrifice,  which  consisted  of  seven  offer- 
ings, viz.  a  sheep,  sow,  goat,  ox,  hen,  goose,  and  after  all  an  ox 
of  meal,  whence  some  derive  the  proverb,  fiwf  IRieftos,  of  which  be- 
fore. Another  sacrifice,  in  which  were  offered  only  three  animals, 
was  called  T^trlv^,  or  T^tTlim*  This  consisted,  saith  Eustathius  ',  of 
two  sheep  and  an  ox,  according  to  Epicharmus  ;  sometimes  of  an 
ox,  goat,  and  sheep ;  sometimes  of  a  boar,  ram,  and  bull ;  and  at 
other  times  of  a  sow,  he-goat,  and  ram,  for  such  an  one  is  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes.  Sometimes  the  sacrifice  consisted  of 
twelve  animak,  and  then,  suth  my  author  >,  it  was  called  Mvc»k 
Bva'{mj  and  the  rest  in  like  manner.  Thus  much  conceminsr  the 
matter  of  sacrifices. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  are  the  preparatory  rites  re- 
quired before,  and  the  ornaments  used  in  the  time  of  sacrifice.  No 
man  was  admitted  to  some  of  the  solemn  sacrifices,  who  had  not 
pnrified  himself  qntain  days  before,  in  which  he  was  to  abstain 
from  all  carnal  pleasures.     To  this  purpose  Tibullus  *  ; 

JDiscedite  ab  arit, 
Qmii  tuiit  kestema  gaudia  nocte  Vmu$. 
Hence,  I  oomnand  you,  mortals,  horn  the  rite, 
Who  spent  in  amorous  blandishment  the  night ; 
The  vernal  powers  in  chaedty  delight  OEAiycia. 

They  were  so  rigid  in  observing  this  custom  at  some  of  their  solem- 
nities, that  the  priests  and  priestesses  were  forced  to  take  an  oath  that 
they  were  duly  purified.  Such  an  one  was  imposed  upon  the 
priestesses  of  Bacchus  at  Athens,  in  this  form  ^ :  Ay*rJyar,  ^  .^;  **- 

d  In  Maximo  et  BalUno.  g  Ibidem. 

«  In  voce  B«v«.  h  Lib.  a,  "Eits  i. 

I  OdysB.  v.  p.  413.  edit  BasiL  i  Demosth.  Owt  in  Ne«r. 
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Xi^'**9'  lom  pure,  undefiled,  end  free  from  all  sorts  of  pollution, 
and  particularly  that  which  is  contracted  by  lying  with  a  man  ; 
and  do  celebrate  the  festival  of  Bacchus  at  the  usual  time,  attd  ac^ 
cording  to  the  received  custom  of  my  country.  This  aeems  to  be 
meant  not  only  of  adultery  and  foroicatioa,  but  also  of  the  lawful 
pleasures  of  the  marriage  bed ;  for  at  the  celebration  of  divine 
solemnities,  they  thought  more  than  ordinary  purity  and  sancuty 
\i'as  required  of  them,  and  therefore  abstained  from  delights, 
which  at  other  times  they  might  lawfully  enjoy.  Yet  by  some 
of  them  this  sort  of  purification  was  thought  unnecessary ;  for 
Theano,  an  Athenian  priestess,  being  asked  when  it  might  be 
lawful  for  a  woman  to  go  from  the  company  of  a  man  to  the  di- 
vine mysteries  ?  answered,yromAer  oxsm  at  any  time,  from  a  stran- 
ger never. 

At  least  every  person  who  came  to  the  solemn  sacrifices  was  pu- 
rified by  water.  To  which  end,  at  the  entrance  of  the  temples, 
there  was  commonly  placed  a  vessel  full  of  holy  water.  Thift 
water  was  consecrated  by  putting  into  it  a  burning  torch  taken 
from  the  altar.  The  same  torch  was  sometimes  made  use  of  to 
besprinkle  those  who  entered  into  the  temple^.  Thus  we  find  in 
Euripides  ^  ; 

M(XX«»  })  UXm  x-t^  )({'f  ^/ftiy* 

Also  in  Aristophanes ' ; 

<»<e*  ^  «-•'  M^  ^'  iftSd^  >J'^tm* 

Where  the  scholiast  observes,  that  this  torch  was  used  because  of 
the  quality  of  fire,  which  is  thought  to  purify  all  things.  Instead 
of  the  torches,  they  sometimes  used  a  branch  of  laurel,  as  we  find 
in  Pliny  ™.  Thus  Sozomen  ',  where  he  speaks  of  Valentinian  fol- 
lowing Julian  into  a  pagan  temple,  relates,  that  when  they  were 
about  to  enter,  a  priest  SwAXir^  T<y«(  )««C^dxvc  xM^^h  '^/*f  £aaiivm« 
^m^ftttftf  holding  certain  green  boughs  dropping  water,  besprinkr 
led  them  after  the  Grecian  manner.  Instead  of  laurel,  olive  was 
sometimes  used.    Thus  we  find  in  Virgil  o ; 

Idem  ter  $0Ciot  pttra  drtuvKhdit  «m2a, 
Spargens  rore  levi  et  ramofiHcit  oUvtft 

OM  CoriiMeus  cmDpaai*d  thrice  the  etew 

And  dq>p*d  an  oihe  branch  in  holy  detr.  »etsxx. 

J  A  Aen.  Ub.  It.  p.  40d.  edit  Lug.  ^  HiiCM*.  Ecdea.  IfllK  vL  p.  e44  edil^ 

^  Hercul.  Furent.  ▼.  228.  Paris* 

I   Pace,  p.  696.  eiKt  AureL  ADobrog.  ^  £neid,  UU  vL  ver.  M9. 

^  Nat  Hist  lib.  T.  Ciq^.  Sa 
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This  custom  of  surroundings  here  expressed,  was  so  constant  ia 
purifying,  that  most  of  the  terms  which  relate  to  any  sort  of  puri- 
fication, are  compounded  with  99^},  around.  Thus,  ir«(<ppMFt»i',  ^f 
fUma^tM,  9rt^i$Mh,  ^utyti^uf,  &c.  The  Tcssel,  which  contained 
the  water  of  purification,  was  termed  in^i}fmfTi^$$u  And  the  Latin 
word  luBirarej  which  signifies  to  purify  or  expiate^  came  hence  to 
be  a  general  word  for  any  sort  of  surroundif^  or  encompassing. 
Thus  it  is  used  by  Vii^il  ^  : 

■    dum  vumHim*  umbrm 


liUttrabuni  canveaeo- 


SpondiEtnus  telb  us,  that  before  the  sacrifices  of  the  celestial  gods, 
the  worshippers  had  their  whole  bodies  washed,  or  if  that  could 
not  be,  at  least  their  hands ;  but  for  those  that  performed  the  sa- 
cred rites  to  the  infernal  gods,  a  small  sprinkling  was  sufficient. 
Sometimes  the  feet  were  washed  as  well  as  the  hands ;  whence 
come  the  proverbs,  «yiW«ff  x*i''h  ^^^  i^^mrus  wrh^  in  Latin  illotis 
manibus^  and  illotis  pedibus,  which  are  usually  applied  to  men  who 
undertake  any  thing  without  due  care  and  preparation.  Porphy- 
ry ^  tells  us  there  was  a  programma  fixed  up,  that  no  man  should 
go  beyond  the  nmff»fri^w  till  he  had  washed  his  hands ;  and  so 
great  a  crime  was  it  accounted  to  omit  this  ceremony,  that  Timar- 
chides'  hath  related  a  story  of  one  Asterius,  who  was  struck  dead 
with  thunder,  because  he  had  approached  the  altar  of  Jupiter  with 
unwashed  hands.  Nor  was  this  custom  only  used  at  solemn  sa- 
crifices, but  also  at  the  smallest  parts  of  their  worship.  Hector  tells 
us  he  was  afraid  to  make  so  much  as  a  libation  to  Jupiter  before 
he  had  washed ; 

Xi|ri  Y  ini^rurn  Lit  XtiCta  aSiMfm  fW 

I  dread  with  unwash*d  haodi  to  bring 

My  incensed  wine  to  Jove  an  offering.  1,  a. 

And  Telemachus  is  said  in  Homer's  Odysseis  to  have  washed  his 
hands  before  he  adventured  to  pray  to  the  gods.  This  they  did, 
out  of  a  conceit  that  thereby  they  were  purified  from  their  sins ; 
and  withal  signifying,  that  nothing  impure  ought  to  approach  the 
deities.  On  the  same  account  they  sometimes  washed  their  clothes, 
as  Homer  relates  of  Penelope  before  she  offered  prayers  to  the  gods. 
The  water  used  in  purification  was  required  to  be  clear,  and  with- 
out mud  and  all  other  impurities.  It  was  commonly  fetched 
from  fountains  and  rivers.    The  water  of  lakes,  or  standing  ponds, 

P  Aneid.  IiIk  i.  wtr,  611.  ''  libtode  Coronii. 

1  Devictlm.  •  IL  T*  ▼•  266. 
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was  unfit  for  this  purpose.  So  was  also  the  purest  stream,  if  it 
had  been  a  considerable  time  separated  from  its  source.  Hence 
recens  aqua,  fresh  water,  is  applied  to  this  use  in  Virgil  ^ ; 

(keupat  JEn&u  adiHtmt  earpusqug  rtcmU 
Spargit  a/jua 

With  eaoer  speed  his  course  Aeneas  bore. 

And  wi£  fresh  water  dash'd  his  body  o*er.  DATinir. 

Tie  same  custom  prevailed  in  other  countries.  The  Jewish  essenes 
made  use  of  Ka9»^tni^«fw  tSp  ir^lf  iyvutt9  viUrttf*  the  purer  sort  of 
water  for  cleansing,  an  we  are  informed  by  Porphyry  *.  The  aposde 
seems  to  allude  to  the  same  practice  in  the  following  words: 
'  Let  us  draw  near— having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  con- 
science, and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  water  ^.*  The  prophet 
Ezekiel,  in  like  manner,  '  Then  I  will  sprinkle  clean  water  upon 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean :  from  all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all 
your  idols,  will  I  cleanse  you  *•'  But  if  the  sea  waters  could  be 
procured,  they  were  preferred  before  all  others,  because  by  reason 
of  their  saltness,  fiatt  r«  Sitt^  rnt  B'ttXttTv^f  xttim^txit  iri*  the  marine 
waters  are  naturally  cathartic,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  scholiast 
upon  Homer  '.  Hence  Aristeas  reports  concerning  some  of  the 
Jews  who  lived  near  the  sea,  that  every  day  before  mattins  they 
used  uiFCfl^tir^at  i^«Aff mi  rttf  %!<(«(,  to  wash  their  hands  in  the  sea. 
The  Argonauts  in  ApoUonius  are  said  to  find  Circe  washing  her 
head  in  the  sea  r ; 


-Kj^siif 


T«4i»  yii^  9V}Qi94^t9  ini^i^i*  i«v»/«r«. 

Here  saw  they  Circe^  as  in  Ocean's  bed* 

Dismay'd  with  nightly  dreama  she  plung'd  her  bsad.         vaweib. 

And  that  saying  of  Euripides, 

Tlie  cleansing  sea  remorea  all  hmnan  iU% 
Is  applied  to  superstitious  men,  Ol  ^xJieai^  in^iKm$Mi^9fxm,  who  ptf- 
rified  themselves  in  the  sea^  according  to  Stobaeus.  When  the 
sea  water  could  not  easily  be  procured,  they  sometimes  mixed  the 
^ater  with  salt,  and  to  that  they  frequently  added  brimstone, 
which  also  was  thought  to  be  endued  with  a  purifying  quality, 
whence  ^i$Mf9  signifies  to  purify.  In  Theocritus  an  bouse  is  thus 
purified  ' ; 

<  JEneid.  lib,  tI  ver.  635.  Conf.  iEn-  ^  Enk.  xxzri.  S5. 

eid.  lib.  vi.  ver.  €36.  et  lib.  iL  ver.  719L  *  Iliad,  m.  ver.  3,  4. 

u  De  Abstinent,  lib.  ir,  cap.  18.  r  Argonaut  lib.  It.  ver«  662» 

V  Heb.  z.  22.  s  I<jtya  xziT.  w.  94. 
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"Maittui  Hi  rv^wrnri  ^Zftm  ^<iXf» 


BmXXJf  Ursffmimtt  i9tfitfdM9  ii^ikmtXt  SUt^ 

The  same  custoni  is  also  mentioned  by  Juvenal*  ; 


•Cuperent  luth  m  f,  <tf«Mi  darmthtr 


Sulphura  cum  taedis,  et  siforet  humida  Imtrus* 

Ye  fly  to  expiate  the  blasting  Tiew ; 

Fling  on  the  pine-tree  torch  th«  aulphnr  bhio, 

And  from  the  dripping  bay,  dash  round  the  lustnl  dew.         ovroED. 

It  may  be  farther  observed^  that  the  purified  person  was  thrice  be- 
sprinkled, the  number  three  being  commonly  observed  in  the  per* 
formance  of  religious  ceremonies.    Thus  in  Ovid  ^ : 

Terque  tmem  JKammo,  ter  aguOf  ttr  sulpkurg  tustrat* 

There  are  two  ways  of  purifying  mentioned  in  the  Moral  Cha- 
racters of  llieophrastus,  which  differ  from  those  already  described. 
The  first  by  drawing  round  the  person  purified,  a  squill,  or  sea- 
onion,  of  which  rite  Lucian  hath  also  taken  notice  ^.  The  second, 
called  ^invXmuTf*4t,  from  r»vAii{,  a  whefy^  which  was  drawn  about 
the  purified  person.  This  method  was  used  by  almost  the  whole 
Greek  nation,  as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch  d.  Grangaeus,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  fore-mentioned  passage  of  Juvenal,  men- 
tions another  way  of  purifying,  by  fanning  in  the  air. 

Whoever  had  committed  any  notorious  crime,  as  murder,  in- 
cest, or  adultery,  was  forbidden  to  be  present  at  the  holy  rites,  till 
he  had  been  duly  purified.  Pausanias  ^  mentions  a  temple  dedi- 
cated by  Orestes  to  the  Eumenides,  into  which  if  any  such  person 
entered,  though  with  a  design  oidy  to  take  a  view  of  it,  be  was  im- 
mediately seized  by  the  furies,  and  lost  the  use  of  his  reason.  Nay, 
even  one  who  had  returned  from  a  victory  over  his  lawful  enemies, 
was  not  permitted  to  sacrifice,  or  pray  to  the  gods  before  purificse 
tion ;  whence  Hector,  in  the  |Jace  before  cited,  adds. 


•m  irrf  Iri  ntXutftfii  K^nfam 


"lis  impious,  while  I'm  thus  besmear'd  with  gore, 

To  pay  ray  vows,  amd  mif^  Jore  adofe.  j,  a. 

The  persons  allowed  to  be  present  were  called  ACi?j|Ae/,  oa-ttt,  &c. 

the  rest  ^iCqAof,  «A<r^«/,  ijcJi^tt^^if  httyUiy  ivTttyUf,  ^<«^«i,  ^»ft^M9}f 

ifl<rt6i,  l^u^ofttfdt,  &c.  Such  were  servants  at  some  places,  captives, 
unmarried  women,  and  at  Athens  all  bastards  ^,  except  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Hercules  at  Cynosarges,  where  they  were  permitted  to  be 
present,  because  Hercules  himself  was  under  some  illegitimacy, 

*  Sat.ii.v«r.  157.  d  QjmsL  Bottaiu 

h  Metam.  lib.  vtf.  cap*  &  ^  Achaids* 

^  In  ErifKtwStrts,  f  Issus. 
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being  not  one  of  the  great  immortal  gods,  but  having  a  mortal 
woman  for  his  mother. 

It  was  also  unlawful  for  the  L^tun^iwrfAMf  or*rrt^^9r»T^oj  to  enter 
into  the  temple  of  the  Eumenides,  saith  Heyschius  ',  and  after  him 
Phavoriuus ;  that  is,  such  who  had  been  thought  dead,  and  after 
tlie  celebration  of  the  funeral  rites,  unexpectedly  recovered  ;  or 
those  who,  after  a  loi^  absence  in  foreign  countries,  where  it 
was  believed  they  were  dead,  returned  safe  home.  Such  persons 
at  Athens  were  purified  by  being  let  through  the  lap  of  a  woman's 
gown,  that  so  they  might  seem  to  be  new-bom,  and  then  admitted 
to  the  holy  rites.  In  like  manner,  at  Rome,  such  as  had  been 
thought  dead  in  battle,  and  afterwards  unexpectedly  escaped  from 
their  enemies,  and  returned  home,  were  not  permitted  to  enter  at 
the  door  of  their  own  house,  but  were  received  at  a  passive  opened 
in  the  roof*  It  would  be  endless  to  mention  all  those  who  were 
accounted  profane  at  particular  sacrifices  or  places ;  I  shall  only, 
therefore,  in  general  add,  that  before  the  ceremonies  were  begun, 
the  Kii(t/S,  or  sometimes  the  priest,  with  a  loud  voice,  commanded 
them  all  to  be  gone,  as  in  Callimachus  ^  ; 

Which  saying  Virgil  ^  hath  thus  imitated : 

-procul,  6  proaU  este,  profam^ 


Conclamat  vatest  totoque  abtistite  luco* 

Fly  ye  profane  I  far,  far  away,  remoTC, 

Bzdaims  the  Sybil,  fnun  the  aacred  grove.  nrs. 

In  allusion  to  this  custom,  Orpheus  commands  the  doors  to  be 
shut  before  he  explains  the  mysterious  parts  of  philosophy : 

I'll  sacred  oracles  to  tbem  proclaim. 

Whom  virtue  doCh  with  quick*ning  heat  inflame^ 

But  the  profane,  far  hence  k>e  they  lenov'd.  j.  a. 

Sometimes  the  interior  part  of  the  temple  was  divided  from  the 
other  by  a  cord,  beyond  which  the  /SfC«A«i  were  not  permitted  to 
pass.  This  cord  is  called  in  Greek  S;^Mfi*f,  whence  men  excluded 
from  the  holy  rites  are  called  by  Demosthenes  ^  Awtrjc^mrfiivM,  sepo' 
rated  by  a  cord. 

The  ornaments  used  in  the  time  of  sacrifice  were  sm^  as  follow : 
The  priests  were  richly  attired,  their  garments  being  usually  the 
same,  at  least  not  much  dififeriog  from  royal  robes.  At  Athens 
they  sometimes  used  the  costly  and  magnificent  garment  invented 

'  Voce    At9Tt^iir§tftHf    item    Flut.        h  Hymn.  In  ApolHa. 
Quaest  Rom.  1  ^n,  vi  ver.  558.       J  Orat  in  Ariatqgtt. 
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by  iEschyltts  for  the  tragedians,  as  we  learn  from  Athenaeus  \  At 
Sparta,  their  garments  were  suitable  to  the  other  parts  of  their  wor* 
ship,  being  neither  costly  nor  splendid ;  and  they  always  prayed 
and  sacrificed  widi  their  feet  bare. 

In  all  holy  worship,  their  clothes  were  to  be  without  spots  or 
stains,  loose,  and  unbound.  If  they  had  been  touched  by  a  dead 
body,  or  struck  by  thunder,  or  any  other  way  polluted,  it  was  un- 
lawful for  the  priests  to  officiate  in  tfaem.  The  purity  of  the  sacer- 
dotal robes  is  frequently  insisted  on  in  the  poets.    Thus, 

Pure  cum  vette  tacerdot. 

And  again ; 

Casta  piacewt  superts,  pura  cixm  veHe  venito. 

Various  habits  also  were  used,  according  to  the  diversity  of  the 
gods  in  whose  honour  the  solemnities  were  celebrated.  They  who 
sacrificed  to  the  celestial  gods  were  clothed  with  purple ;  to  the 
jnfemal  gods  they  sacrificed  in  black ;  to  Ceres  in  white  garments. 
They  had  also  crowns  upon  their  heads,  which  were  generally 
composed  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree  which  was  accounted  sacred  to 
the  god  to  whom  they  paid  their  devotions,  llius,  in  the  sacri- 
fices of  Apollo ',  they  were  crowned  with  laurel ;  in  those  of  Her- 
cules, with  poplar ;  and  after  the  same  manner  in  the  rest.  Crowns 
and  garlands  were  thought  so  necessary  to  recommend  men  to  the 
gods,  and  were  so  anciently  used,  that  some  have  derived  the  cus- 
tom of  putting  them  on  at  feasts,  from  the  primitive  entertain- 
ments at  which  the  gods  were  thought  to  be  present  '^,  But  of 
this  there  will  be  occasion  to  speak  more  fully,  when  the  Grecian 
entertainments  come  to  be  described. 

Beside  this  crown,  the  priest  sometimes  wore  upon  his  head  a 
sacred  infula,  or  mitre,  from  which,  on  each  side,  hung  a  ri- 
band, as  we  learn  from  Virgil  **.  Infulse  were  commonly  made  of 
wool,  and  were  not  only  worn  by  the  priest,  but  were  put  upon 
the  horns  of  the  victim,  and  upon  the  temple  and  altar.  In  like 
manner  also,  were  the  crowns  used  by  them  all.  But  the  cover- 
ing their  head  with  a  mitre,  was  rather  a  Roman  than  a  Grecian 
custom,  and  first  introduced  into  Italy  by  £neas,  who  covered  his 
head  and  face,  lest  any  ill-boding  omen  appearing  to  him  should 
disturb  the  religious  rites,  as  we  are  informed  by  Virgil  ^.  Never- 
theless, some  of  the  Roman  sacrifices  were  offered  after  the  Greci- 
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an  fashion,  mirtt^^txmxifrrm  xtfttx^,  with  their  heads  uncovered,  as  par* 
ticularly  those  of  Saturn  mentioned  by  Plutarch  ^^  the  rites  whereof 
Mrere  first  brought  from  Greece,  according  to  Macrobius  ^,  The 
same  is  affirmed  by  Dionysius  the  Halicarnassian '  concerning  the 
sacrifices  offered  on  the  great  altar  of  Hercules,  which  were  first 
instituted  by  Evander  the  Arcadian.  The  victims  had  the  infula 
and  the  ribands  tied  to  their  horns,  the  crowns  and  garlands  upon 
their  necks.  Whether  this  order  was  perpetual,  is  not  certain. 
However^  that  victims  were  adorned  with  garlands,  is  attested  by 
innumerable  examples,  whereof  I  shall  only  at  present  mention 
that  of  Polyxena,  who  being  to  be  sacrificed,  is  called  by  Lyco- 
phron  rtfn^i^t  fiSi  because  ivt^cifUfxcti  jfr^yo-iy  ixttrff  T«>vf  Sv/iinf  they 
adorned  with  garlands j  and  bestrewed  withjhwers,  them  who  were 
to  be  sacrificed ;  as  the  scholiast  there  observes.  Upon  solemn  oc- 
casions, as  the  reception  and  petition  of  any  signal  benefit^  they 
overlaid  the  victims  horns  with  gold.  Thus  Diomedes  in  Homer  * 
promises  Minerva ; 

This  oowy  whose  horns  o*er-tipt  with  gold,  look  bright 

You  should  have  ofTer'd  PallaSi  as  your  right.  j.  a. 

Alluding  to  this  custom.  Porphyry  calls  the  oxen  designed  for  sa- 
crifice X^v0-s«f^v(.  Pliny  "  hath  observed,  that  the  larger  sacrifices 
only,  such  as  oxen,  were  thus  adorned  ;  but  the  contrary  appears 
out  of  a  decree  of  the  Roman  senate,  cited  by  Macrobius  ^,  in 
M'hich  the  decemviri  are  commanded  to  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  after 
the  Grecian  manner,  an  ox,  and  two  she-goats  with  gilded  horns ; 
unless,  as  some  think,  goats  were  also  numbered  amongst  tlie  hosliae 
mqjores*  or  greater  victims ;  as  the  sheep  were  counted  maximae,  or 
the  greatest,  not  for  their  bigness,  but  their  value,  and  acceptable- 
ness  to  the  gods. 

The  altars  were  decked  with  sacred  herbs,  called  by  the  Romans 
verbena ;  which  is  a  general  name  for  all  die  herbs  used  at  sacri- 
fices ;  and  here,  as  at  other  times,  every  god  had  his  peculiar  herb, 
in  which  he  was  thought  to  delight. 

Tlie  solemn  times  of  sacrificing  were  varied  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  gods.  To  the  celestial  gods  they  sacrificed  l^l  r^y 
(l«t  tuttnxxofTcf  rS  ifA/y,  in  the  morning,  about  the  time  of  the  sitn^s 
rising,  or  at  least  in  open  day.     To  the  manes  and  subterraneous 

P  Q^osBst  Roman.  **  Lib.  i  Antiq.  Rom. 
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gods,  who  were  thought  to  hate  the  light,  and  to  frequent  the  earth 
by  night  only,  they  offered  their  devotions  m^I  ix/a  iyrft^,  about 
sunset  ^,  and  very  often  at  midnight ;  at  which  time  the  magical 
ritesy  whereof  Hecate  was  president,  were  celebrated. 

All  things  being  prepared,  the  mola  saka,  with  the  knife,  or 
other  instrument  to  kill  the  victims,  and  the  crowns,  were  brought 
in  a  basket  called  K«rafy,  whence  the  Athenian  virgins,  whose  of- 
fice it  was  to  carry  this  basket  at  the  Panathenaea,  and  some  other 
solemnities,  were  called  Kmn^i^u, 

The  victim,  if  it  was  a  sheep,  or  any  of  the  smaller  animals,  was 
driven  loose  to  the  altar ;  but  the  larger  sacrifices  often  were  brought 
by  the  horns^  as  appears  from  the  words  of  Homer,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  sacrifices  of  Nestor ; 

Stratius  and  Echephron  dragg'd  by  the  homs 
An  oi. 

Sometimes,  as  Juvena]  *  witnesses,  the  victims  were  led  by  a  rope  ; 
but  then  it  was  a  long  one,  and  not  close  or  strait,  lest  the 
victim  should  seem  to  be  brought  by  force  to  the  altar.  Thus  that 
poet's  words  intimate ; 

Sed  proeul  eatetuata  peitUam  ptatit  bottUfimem 
Tarp^o  servata  JavU  Jrontemque  cortucat. 

A  steer,  of  the  first  head  in  the  whole  drovei 
Besenre  we  sacred  to  Tarpeian  Jove : 
Forward  he  bounds  his  rope's  extended  length, 
IVitfa  pushing  front. 

And  lest  the  victim  should  seem  to  be  sacrificed  unwillingly,  and 
by  constraint,  the  cords  were  commonly  loosed.  Thus  we  find  done 
in  Virgil ' ; 

Tres  Eryd  vitulost  et  tempestatUnu  agnam 
Cmdere  deindejubet,  toimque  ex  ordinejures. 
ITiree  heifers  next  to  Eryx*  name  he  payi^ 
A  hunb  to  eyeiy  storm  the  hero  sUys, 
liOOs'd  finom  the  ropea. 

In  one  of  Aristotle's  epigrams,  an  old  woman  leads  a  bull  to  the  al- 
tar by  his  ear,  to  shew  his  compliance  : 

Tarrif  y^h  ntxif^»  /mmt  ftiuf  §mr»g  tXicu 
Ttff)*  Wi  fimfifi  iVfit  /MM^«  irMf,  twtrmu 

Sometimes  there  were  certain  persons  appointed  to  fetch  the  sa- 
crifice with  musical  instruments,  and  other  solemnities ;  but  this 
was  seldom  practbed,  except  at  the  larger  sacrifices,  such  as  heca- 
tombs. 

""  ApoUonii  ScholjAstes  in  lib.  i.  Ar-       *  BbJUju. 
sou.  f  jEndd.  Ub.  ▼.  ver.  778. 
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After  tbis^  they  stood  about  the  altar^  and '  the  priest  turning 
towards  the  right  hand,  went  round  it,  and  sprinkled  it  with  meal 
and  holy  water ;  he  besprinkled  also  those  who  were  present,  taking 
a  torch  from  the  altar,  or  a  branch  of  laurel.  This  water  was  call- 
ed xi^ff^,  being  the  same  they  washed  their  hands  witli  at  purifi- 
cation. On  both  which  accounts  the  poets  use  ;(i^y/rTto'A»i  instead 
of  it^^  ft^Mtf,  to  offer  sacrifice.  The  vessels  also  they  purified  with 
onions^  water,  brimstone,  eggs,  and  the  like. 

This  done,  the  crier  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  T<V  r^h,  who 
is  here  ?  To  which  the  people  replied,  n«AA«;  nMy»h),  many  'and 
good.  After  this  they  prayed,  the  priest  having  first  exhorted  them 
to  join  with  him,  saying,  £vx«^i0^;  let  us  pray.  An  example  of 
this  we  find  in  Aristophanes  '  ; 


-TP.  AXX'  lv^iv^fW« 


Their  requests  were  generally  that  the  gods  would  vouchsafe  to 
accept  their  oblations  and  send  them  health  and  happiness ;  they 
added  at  their  mmruuk,  petitionary  sacrifices,  a  request  for  whatever 
particular  favour  they  then  desired.  They  seem  to  have  had  a 
general  form  of  prayer,  used  on  all  such  occasions,  though  some- 
times varied  as  to  the  words.  One  of  these  remains  in  Aristo- 
phanes^, another  in  Atheoaeus  %  out  of  Menander's  flatterer.  At 
this  tinie  also  the  crier  commanded  silence,  in  these  or  the  like 
words,  Ev^i^im*  Wy«,  Wy«  wZf  irm  Ai#«.  The  same  custom  was  ob- 
served by  the  Romans  in  their  sacrifices,  where  they  proclaimed, 
favete  Unguis,  which  words  answer  to  the  Greek  n^^iTn,  by  which 
the  people  seem  not  to  have  been  commanded  to  remain  in  a  deep 
and  uninterrupted  silence,  but  rather  to  abstain  from  all  profane 
speeches  and  ominous  words.    Thus  Horace  has  interpreted  it ; 


male  onanaii$ 

Parcite  verbu* 

Let  no  fll-boding  wordi  yoar  lips  pro£uie» 

Prayer  being  ended,  the  priest  having  before  examined  all  the 
members  of  the  victim,  to  see  if  it  had  any  blemish,  or  other  de- 
fect, proceeded  now  to  examine  (unless  this  also  had  been  done 
before)  whether  it  was  sound  within.  To  this  end  meat  was  set 
before  it,  as  barley  meal  before  bulls,  vetches  before  goats ;  which, 
if  they  refused  to  eat,  they  were  judged  unsound.  Tliey  some- 
times besprinkled  it  with  cold  water,  which,  if  it  endured  without 
shrinking,  it  was  thought  to  be  some  way  indisposed ;  thus  Plu- 
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tarch  '.  This  being  done,  they  made  trial  whether  the  victim  was 
willing  to  he  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  by  drawing  a  koife  from  its 
forehead  to  the  tail,  as  Servius  hath  observed  ' ;  at  which  if  the  vic- 
tim struggled,  it  was  rejected,  as  not  acceptable  to  the  gods ;  but 
if  it  stood  quiet  at  the  altar,  then  they  thought  the  gods  were  plea* 
sed  with  it ;  yet  a  bare  non-resistance  was  not  thought  sufficient^ 
except  it  also  gave  its  consent,  as  it  were,  by  a  gracious  nod, 
which  was  the  ancient  manner  of  granting,  or  approving  (whence 
the  word  sTmUtf  among  the  Greeks,  and  annuere  among  the  Ro- 
mans, signifies  to  give  assent  to  any  thing),  and  to  this  end,  they 
poured  water  into  its  ear,  and  sometimes  barley,  which  they  called 
n^0;t;vT«(,  according  to  the  scholiast  upon  Apollonius  Rhodius  ^. 

After  this,  they  prayed  again  ;  which  being  done,  the  priest 
took  a  cup  of  wine,  and  having  tasted  it  himself,  caused  the  com- 
pany to  do  the  like,  and  poured  forth  the  remainder  between  the 
horns  of  the  victim,  as  we  learn  from  Ovid  < ; 


-dum  vota  sacerdos 


CondpU,  etJvndU  purum  inter  comua  vtnufit. 

While  the  rob*d  priest  praya  at  the  hallow*d  shrine, 

And  poura  between  the  faoms  the  unxniz'd  wine.  h.  b. 

The  same  custom  is  everywhere  mentioned  in  authors ;  but  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe  this  one  example,  in  that  remarkable  epi- 
gram of  Furius  Evenus,  wherein  the  vine  thus  bespeaks  the  goat : 

Tho*y  lech'xDus  goat,  you  on  my  cions  browse. 

And  tear  the  swelling  clusters  fit>m  my  bouffhs, 

Luxuriant  sprouts  wiU  shoot  out  fiiesh  suppbM, 

To  pour  betwixt  your  horns  at  your  own  sacrifice.  b.  h. 

After  this,  frankincense,  or  other  incense,  was  strewed  upon  the 
altar,  and,  as  some  say,  upon  the  forehead  of  the  victim,  being 
taken  out  of  the  censer,  called  in  Greek  Qvfci»fMri^ff,  with  thr'^  ^ 
fingers,  as  Ovid  ^  hath  informed  us : 

Ht  digitit  tria  thura  trilnu  sub  limine  ponit. 

Thrice  frankincense  beneath  the  threshold  laid, 

Wliich  thither  with  three  fingers  she  conveyed.  B.  b. 

Whence  it  is,  that  the  Pythia  in  Porphyry  saith,  that  the  whole 
hecatombs  of  the  Thessalians  were  not  more  acceptable  to  the  gods, 
than  the  -^m^a^  which  a  certain  Hermionian  offered  with  his  three 
fingers.  Then  they  poured  forth  part  of  the  OvXtcl  on  the  back  of 
the  victim,  which  was  upon  that  account  bedewed  with  a  small 
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sprbkling  of  water.  This  being  done,  they  prayed  again,  and 
then  offered  the  remainder  of  the  OvA^i  upon  the  altar  :  all  these 
diey  called  ii(«tfv^T«,  as  being  offered  before  the  victim. 

Then  the  priest,  or  the  Vin^vi,  or  sometimes  the  most  honourable 
person  in  the  company,  where  no  priest  was  present,  killed  the 
beast,  by  striking  him  down,  or  cutting  his  throat.  Sometimes 
the  person  who  killed  and  prepared  tlie  victim,  which  was  ac* 
counted  a  more  ignoble  office,  was  different  from  him  who  offered 
it  upon  the  altar.  If  the  sacrifice  was  m  honour  of  the  celestial 
gods  the  throat  was  bended  up  towards  heaven,  and  this  Homer 
calls  ttS  f^vffy,  or  in  one  word,  uvt^iut :  but  if  the  sacrifice  was  made 
to  the  heroes  or  infernal  gods,  it  was  killed  with  its  throat  towards 
the  ground,  saith  £ustathius  >.  If  by  any  chance  the  beast  escap- 
ed the  stroke,  leaped  up  after  it,  bellowed,  did  not  fall  prone 
upon  the  ground,  after  the  fall  kicked  and  stamped,  was  restless 
as  though  it  expired  with  pain  and  difficulty,  did  not  bleed  freely, 
and  was  a  long  time  of  dying,  it  was  thought  unacceptable  to  the 
gods ;  all  these  being  unlucky  omens,  as  their  contraries  were  to- 
kens of  divine  favour,  and  good-wilL  The  Kii^vxi;  did  then  help 
to  flay  the  beast,  light  the  wood,  and  do  other  inferior  offices, 
while  the  priest,  or  soothsayer  with  a  long  knife,  turned  over  the 
bowels  to  observe,  and  make  predictions  from  them  (it  being  un- 
lawful to  touch  them  with  his  hands).  The  blood  was  reserved  in 
a  vessel  called  2:^«vfr«y,  A^v/«»,  or,  according  to  Lycophron,  n«<- 
fMtri^tm,  and  offered  on  the  altar  to  the  celestial  gods ;  if  the  sacri- 
fice belonged  to  the  gods  of  the  sea  it  was  poured  into  salt  water; 
but  if  they  were  by  the  sea-side,  they  slew  not  the  victim  over  the 
2^.«yu«r,  but  over  the  water,  into  which  they  sometimes  threw  the 
victim,  whereof  this  instance  occurs  in  ApoUonias  Rhodius^; 

H  (  mftm  Y  tix't^-f^n  If  tUmra  XmiftorOf^^agp 
Vm*  Mark  w^vf/kfns       '  ■ 

Then  pitying  to  the  blue-ey*d  deity. 

O'er  the  curPd  surface  stabbM  the  sacrifice, 

And  heav*d  It  over  deck.  n.  n. 

In  the  sacrifices  of  the  infernal  gods,  the  beast  was  either  slain  over 
a  ditch,  or  the  blood  poured  out  of  the  S^oiywM  into  it.  This  done, 
they  poured  wine,  together  with  frankincense,  into  the  fire,  to  in- 
crease the  flame;  then  they  laid  the  sacrifice  upon  the  altar, 
which  in  the  primitive  times,  was  bunied  whole  to  the  gods,  and 
thence  called  'OAox«t/f«y,  or  ix^xavrmfM,  Prometheus,  as  the  poets 
feign,  was  the  first  that  laid  aside  this  custom ;  for  considering 

i  Iliad*  i.  j  Argon,  iv.  v.  1601. 
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that  the  poorer  sort  had  not  wherewith  to  defray  the  expences  of. 
a  whole  bumt-offering,  he  obtained  leave  from  Jupiter,  that  one 
part  only  i^ight  be  offered  to  the  gods,  and  the  remainder  reserved 
for  themselves*  The  parts  belonging  to  the  gods,  were  the  Mn^^t ; 
these  they  covered  with  fat,  called  in  Greek  Kftran,  to  the  end  they 
might  consume  altogether  in  a  flame  :  for  except  all  was  bnrned> 
they  thought  they  did  not  x^xxtt^uf,  or  litare,  t .  e,  that  their  sa- 
crifice was  not  accepted  by  the  gods.  Upon  the  Mn^*/,  were  cast 
small  pieces  of  flesh,  cut  from  every  part  of  the  beast^  as  the 
A9r«^;^«i,  Jirst  frutts  of  the  whole ;  the  doing  this  they  called 
ifMhruv,  either  because  the  first  cut  the  shoulder,  which  is  in 
Greek  called  n^«$,  or  because  they  did  Qf^i  rihr^m,  put  these 
raw  pieces  of  flesh  upon  the  other  parts.  Thus  we  find  done  in 
Homer  ^ : 


tut)  ir^tJ^etff  xai  thu^mf, 


— — they,  their  retracted  necks 

First  pierc'd,  then  flaj*d  them ;  the  disjointed  thighi 

They,  next,  invested  with  the  double  cawl 

Which  with  crude  slices  thin  they  overspread.  cownnu 

The  Md^«<,  thighs,  were  appropriated  to  the  gods,  because  of  the  ho- 
nour due  to  these  parts,  itti  rl  Xvo-trtXuf  ro7f  ^tictf  tif  fiiiivh  n  xxt  ^yift^iff 
because  of  their  service  to  animals  in  walking  and  generating^.  And 
hereby  they  commended,  in  the  mystical  sense  of  this  rite,  both 
themselves  and  all  their  actions  and  enterprises  to  the  divine  pro* 
tection  ™.  Thus  Eustathius  " ;  but  Casaubon  o  tells  us  they  some- 
times ofl'ered  the  entrails,  herein  contradicting  Eustathius  who  in* 
forms  that  these  were  divided  among  the  persons  present  at  the 
sacrifice ;  and  Homer  in  the  descriptions  of  his  sacrifices  usually 
tells  us  that  they  feasted  upon  them,  tnrxiyx>^*  Ivirctrr:  By  the 
word  rTrxdyx^'^f  though  it  properly  signify  the  bowels,  are  to  be 
understood,  saith  my  author  ^,  the  spleen,  liver,  and  heart ;  and 
that  it  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  heart,  will  appear  by  the  signifi- 
cation of  its  compounds :  for  by  citrTrXaty^ti  «Fii{,  is  meant  a  pusil- 
lanimous  man ;  as  on  the  contrary,  u/r^xxy^vo^,  denotes  a  man  of 
courage,  saith  the  scholiast  ^  upon  Sophocles.  Yet  in  some  places 
the  entrails  were  burued  upon  the  altar.  Thus  £neas  does  in 
Virgil '  ; 

Turn  Uygio  regi  noctumas  inchoat  aras, 
Et  sdida  ivqmiit  taurorum  viscera  Jlammis. 

k  Iliad.  A,  ver.  459.  °  In  Hieophrast 

I  Eustathius  in  Iliad.  «.  F  In  Iliad,  d, 

^  Tzetzes  in  Hesiodi  Oper.  et  Dier«  *i  In  Ajace. 

lib.  535.  °  IL  li.  r  j^aend.  lib.  vi.  ver.  252. 
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Tben  to  the  Stygian  itioiuadi  he  bcgbii 

The  nightly  sacrifice ;  the  solid  flesh 

Of  bulla  upon  the  flaming  altar  lays.  TEArr. 

And  another  person  in  Ovid'0  Metamorphosis ; 

Vucerajam  taurijlammis  adeieiuia  dediatetm 

But  Dionysius  the  Halicarnassian,  comparing  the  Grecian  and  Ro- 
man rites  of  sacrifice^  affirms,  that  only  the  mtta^x*'  ^'  ^^  entrails^ 
as  bath  been  observed  concerning  the  other  members^  were  sacrifi- 
ced. '  Having  washed  their  hands  (saidi  he)  and  purified  the  vic- 
tims with  clear  water,  and  bestrewed  their  heads  with  the  fruits  of 
Ceres,  they  pray  to  the  gods,  and  then  command  the  officers  to  kill 
the  victims  :  some  of  these  do  thereupon  knock  down  the  victim, 
others  cut  its  throat  when  fallen  to  the  ground,  others  flay  off  its 
hide,  divide  the  body  into  its  several  members  ;  and  cut  off  the 
first  fruits  (««'#(;s<^(),  from  every  entrail,  and  odier  members,  which 
being  sprinkled  with  barley  meal^  are  presented  upon  canisters  to 
th«  persons  who  ofler  the  sacrifice,  by  whom  they  are  laid  upon 
the  altar  to  be  burnt,  and  whilst  they  are  consuming  in  die  fire, 
wine  is  poured  upon  them.  All  which  is  performed  according  to 
the  Grecian  rites  of  sacrifice,  as  will  easily  appear  from  the  poems 
of  Homers.'  He  then  proceeds  to  confirm  this  description  of  die 
sacrifices  by  several  testimonies  out  of  Homer,  which  being  to  the 
same  purpose  with  others  already  cited  out  of  that  poet,  shall  be 
omitted. 

Whilst  the  sacrifice  was  burning,  the  priest,  and  the  person 
who  gave  the  victim,  jointly  made  their  prayers  to  the  god,  with 
their  hands  upon  the  altar,  which  was  the  usual  posture  in  pray- 
ing, as  will  be  shewn  hereafter.  Sometimes  they  played  upon  mu- 
sical instrimients  in  die  time  of  sacrifice,  thinking  hereby  to  charm 
the  god  into  a  propitioiis  humour,  as  appears  by  a  stoiy  related 
in  Plutarch  *,  of  Ismenias,  who  playing  upon  a  pipe  at  a  sacrifice, 
^en  no  lucky  omens  appeared,  the  man  by  whom  he  was  hired, 
snatched  the  pipe,  and  played  very  ridiculously  himself;  and^ 
when  dl  the  company  found  fault  with  him,  he  said,  *  to  play 
satisfactorily  is  the  gift  of  heaven/  Ismenias,  with  a  smile,  re- 
plied, *  whilst  I  played,  the  gods  were  so  ravished  with  the  music, 
diat  they  were  careless  of  the  sacrifice,  but  to  be  rid  of  thy  noise, 
they  presendy  accepted  it/  This  custom  was  most  in  use  at  the 
sacrifices  of  the  aerial  deities,  who  were  thought  to  delight  in  musi- 
cal instmaients  and  harmonious  songs. 

*  XKonyriaaHalicanuMi.  Antiqoit.  Eomsn.  pag.  478,  479.  edit  lips. 
'  l^ymposiac.  Uh.  U.  ^  1. 
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Tt  was  also  customary  on  some  occasions  to  dance  round  the 
altarsy  whilst  they  sung  the  sacred  hymns,  which  consisted  of  three 
stanzas,  or  parts  ;  the  first  of  which,  called  strophe,  was  sung  in 
turning  from  east  to  west ;  the  other,  named  anHstrophe,  in  return- 
ing from  west  to  east ;  then  they  stood  before  the  altar,  and  sui^ 
the  epodef  which  was  the  last  part  of  the  song.     These  hymns 
were  generally  composed  in  honour  of  the  gods,  contained  an  ac- 
count of  their  famous  actions,  their  clemency  and  liberality,  and 
the  benefits  conferred  by  them  upon  mankind;  aud  concluded 
with  a  petition  for  the  continuation  of  their  favours.     They  were 
all  called  by  a  general  name  n«i«vf€,  but  there  was  also  a  particular 
name  belongii^  to  the  hymns  of  almost  every  god,  saith  Pollux. 
For  instance  the  hymn  of  Venus  was  called  Txiyye;,  that  of  Apollo 
was  peculiarly  named  n««<ir,  andbothof  them  were  styled  n^*wmimr 
the  hymns  of  Bacchus  were  called  Ai^v^^^C^,  8cc.     Of  all  musical 
instruments,  the  flute  seems  to  have  been  most  used  at  sacrifices^ 
whence  comes  the  proverb  AvAm  fiUj  {jTv,  applied  to  those  that  live 
upon  other  men's  charges,  because  Avx%r»l,  flute-players,  used  to 
attend  on  sacrifices,  and  to  partake  ^f  them,  and  so  lived  on  free 
cost,  as  Suidas  ^  informs  us.    At  so^e  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  the 
priests  sounded  trumpets,  whilst  the\victims  were  burned  upon  the 
altar  ^.     And  most  of  the  heathen  nations  were  possessed  with  a 
belief  that  the  gods  were  affected  with  the  charms  of  music  in  the 
same  manner  as  men.      On  which  account  they  are  ridiculed  by 
the  Christian  apologists  ^.     But,  as  hath  been  several  times  observe 
ed,  the  feasts  or  sacrifices  of  the  gods  being  managed  in  the  same* 
manner  with  the  entertainments  of  men,  it  is  no  wonder  tliat  mu^ 
sical  instruments,  so  much  used  by  all  nations  at  their  feasts  and 
merry  meetings,  should  be  admitted  at  the  festivals  and  sacrifices 
of  the  gods. 

The  sacrifice  being  ended,  the  priest  had  his  share,  of  which  an 
account  is  given  in  the  preceding  chapter.  A  tenth  part  was  also 
due  to  the  magistrates  called  n^vrtLnt^,  at  Athens.  At  Sparta,  the 
kings  had  the  first  share  in  all  public  sacrifices,  and  the  skin  of  the 
victim-  It  was  usual  also  to  carry  home  some  part  of  the  offering, 
for  good  luck's  sake.  This  was  termed  'Yym«,  as  conducing  to 
their  health  and  welfare  '.  The  Athenians  were  commanded  by  a 
law  to  observe  this  custom  ;.  and  covetous  men  sometimes  sold  what 
remained,  and  made  a  gain  of  their  devotion.     Sometimes  the  re- 

^  Voce  AvXurM;       ▼  Nuiner.  x.  10.        "^  Conf.  Arnotiiis  contra  G«a.  lib^  vii. 

*  Athenieus,  lib.  nu  Hesych.  v.  vyiim. 
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maining  parts  of  the  sacrifice  were  sent  to  absent  friends ;  to  which 
custom  Theocritus  '  thus  alludes ; 


^T^St^^Af 


Go,  to  the  Nymphs  the  welcome  ofiering  mak^ 

And  let  thy  Monon  of  the  teut  partske.  TAtnui. 

For  the  most  part,  especially  if  they  had  received  any  particular 
mark  of  divine  favour^  the  sacrifice  being  ended,  they  made  a 
feast ;  for  which  purpose  ther6  were  tables  provided  in  afll  the  tem- 
ples. Athenasus  '  tells  us,  that  amongst  the  ancients,  they  never 
indulged  themselves  with  any  dainties,  nor  drank  any  quantity  of 
wine,  but  at  such  times ;  and  thence  atr  entertainment  is  called 
49Wf«,  because  they  thought  they  were  obliged  im  M(  •Iw^mt,  to  be 
drunk  irt  honour  of  the  gods ;  and  to  be  drunk  wad  termed  ^s^ma, 
because  they  did  it  furt^  r«  dvi/v,  after  sacrificing.  Hence  epulari, 
comedere,  and  the  like  words,  which  express  eating,  or  feastiiq^i 
sre  sometimes  put  for  sacrificing.    Thus  we  find  in  Vhrgii  * ; 

Jupiier  ommpotau,  eui  nmme  Maunuia  pktii 
Cfetu  epuLatn  toru,  LetuBum  libat  honarenu 

Almighty  Jove !  to  whom  our  Moorish  line 

In  large  libations  pour  the  geneh>tta  wine^ 

And  feast  on  planted  bedsL  MR. 

Hence  also  the  gods  were  said  to  feast  with  meo^    Thu3  Alcinous 
speaks  m  Homer  ^  ; 

Aff )  ykfi  r§ifd^  yt  0ui  f mAwmwi  iMifyXf 

■ For  the  Gods 

Have  delgn'd  not  seldom,  from  of  old  to  mix 

In  our  solemnities;  have  fill*d  a  seat 

"Where  we  have  sat»  and  made  our  baaquet  tlieiri.  cownx^ 

On  the  same  account  Jupiter  and  the  rest  of  the  gods  are  said  to 
go  to  a  feast  in  Ethiopia,  which  is  only  a  poetical  descriptioB  of  a 
festival  time  in  that  country : 

From  these  and  the  like  instances  in  other  authors,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  custom  very  ancient  in  Greece.  The  same  was  als9 
generally  observed  in  other  countries.  Hence  '  the  just  man'  in 
£zekiel  ^  is  said  to  be  one^  *  who  hath  not  eaten  upon  the  moufll 
tains,  neither  hath  lift  up  his  eyes  to  the  idob.'  And  in  Exodus, 
when  God  bad  commanded  Moses  to  require  leave  i^f  Pharaoh  for 

T  IdyL  V.  V.  ISa  *  ^ndd,  lihi  !▼.  ver.  fOS. 

*  DeiiM.  lib.  ffi.  c.  3.  Conf.  quae  pos-  b  Odyu.  i  ver.  208. 

tea  in  iv.  hiqva  ArcbooL  lib.  dicentur  ^  £aelc»  zriii  6. 
de  conm. 
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the  Jews  '  to  go  into  the  wilderness  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  ^/  he 
thus  bespeaks  Pharaoh  in  a  different  forin  of  l¥ords,  but  importing 
the  same  sense  ^  :  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Grod  of  Israel,  let  my 
people  gO;  that  they  may  hold  a  feast  to  me  in  the  wilderness/ 
Hence  Balaam  and  the  princes  with  him,  are  entertained  by  Balak 
king  of  Moab;  with  the  flesh  of  sacrificed  victims  ^  :  and  the  Moa- 
bites  enticed  the  Israelites  to  be  present  at  the  feasts  of  their  gods  *. 
Hence  also,  to  mention  no  more  examples,  the  Israelites  are  com- 
manded to  destroy  the  idolatry  of  the  nations  who  lived  about  them, 
^  lest  thou  do  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  and  one  call  thee  and  thou 
eat  of  his  sacrifice  ^Z  All  the  time  the  feast  lasted,  they  continued 
singing  the  praises  of  the  god.  Thus  we  find  after  the  sacr^ce  of- 
fered by  Chryses  and  the  Grecians  to  Apollo,  in  Homer ; 

M(A,«'«vTtf  EiUU^yt»,     ■■    "  ■  • 

Widi  byoms  ditine  the  joyous  banquet  endi^ 
fThe  Psuis  lengthened  till  the  isun  descends : 
Hie  Greeks,  re8tor*d,  the  gnteAil  notes  praloig; 
-  Apollo  listens  and  approvea  tte  song*  nrtk 

When  they  sacrificed  to  Vesta,  it  was  usual  to  eat  up  whatsoever 
was  left,  «iid  to  send  any  part  of  it  abroad  was  thought  a  crime; 
whence  the  proverb  ErU  d^v,  and  among  the  Romans  lati  Uicrifi* 
care,  is  applied  to  gluttons,  who  eat  up  all  that  is  set  befoi^  di^n. 
To  this  goddess  also,  they  offered  the  first  part  of  their  Ubations, 
at  least  of  all  those  which  were  paid  to  Ae  hou^old  gods ;  whence 
comes  the  proverb,  «ef '  EnW  H^x^'^h  ^  begin  at  home.  This  custom 
the  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes )  tells  tts,  was  founded  upon  a  grant 
of  Jupiter  to  Vesta^  After  be  had  aoppressed  the  sons  of  Ulan,  he 
•promised  Vesta  to  grant  whatever  she  would  request,*  whereupon 
she  fiffft  doired  that  she  mif^t  ei^oy  a  perpetual  vilginity ;  and^ 
in  the  next  place,  that  she  might  have  the  first  part  in  all  sacrifi- 
ces. The  last  part  ako,  aa  well  as  the  first,  was  offered  to  Vesta, 
Ae  being  the  same  with  the  earth,  to  which  the  firstand  last  parts  be- 
long ;  because  aH%ing8  are  ptx>duced  out  of  that  element)  and  again 
resolved  mto  it ;  or  because  Vesta,  who  presides  ottr  aPoeetfMDf, 
the  altats  and  hearths  of  houses,  is  atstoe  rerum  intimamm^  keeper 
*Sf  the  most  secret  things,  and  on  diat  account  to  be  honoured  above 
all  other  deities.    Which  reason  is  assigned  by  Cicero  K    To  re- 

d  Eiod.  iu.  18*  ^  Exod.  t.  1.  J  In  Sfn^'.  p.  4dl.  edit.  AureL  Alio- 

t  Kumb.  n£.  S  Nsali.  zar.  brogum. 

h  Exod.  xxxiy.  15.            .  k  De  Nat  Deoniiii.  lib.  U. 

r  II  d,  ver.  473. 
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turn^  the  feast  in  some  places  was  to  be  ended  before  sunset,  as 
Athenasus  *  informs  us,  and  was  not  to  exceed  an  appointed  time 
in  any  place.  After  the  feast  they  sometimes  played  at  dice,  as 
Saubertus  hath  observed  out  of  Plato.  And  whence  was  this  cus- 
tom derived  ?  No  doubt  from  the  common  practice  of  recreating 
themselves  with  all  sorts  of  plays  and  diversions  after  meals.  Nei- 
ther were  dice  only,  but  any  other  sort  of  game  used  after  the  feasts 
upon  sacrifices.  Hence  of  the  Jews,  who  had  sacrificed  to  the 
golden  calf,  it  is  said,  that  '  they  sat  down  to  eat,  and  rose  up  to 
play  *.'  But  of  this  custom  a  more  particular  account  will  be 
given  when  the  Grecian  entertainments  shall  be  described.  The 
fentertainment  and  recreations  being  ended,  they  returned  to  the 
altar,  and  offered  a  libation  to  Jupiter  TfMi«$,  the  perfect.  The 
primitive  Greeks  were'  wont  to  offer  the  tongues,  together  with  a 
libation  of  wine,  to  Mercury,  as  AthenaBttS  ^  reports.  The  same 
custom  is  also  menUoned  by  Apollonius*^  t 

Hi  ^itut  irh  rimlvi  n  yK^f^esx^^^ 

Then  as  the  custom  of  their  countvy  was, 

0*er  the  hot  tonsues  the  mix'd  libiuion  flows  $ 

This  done,  they  hasten  to  their  soft  repose.  p.  h. 

The  tongues  they  offered  at  this  time,  either  with  a  Resign  to  make 
an  expiation  for  any  mdecent  language  which  had  been  spoken, 
or  in  token  that  they  committed  to  the  gods  as  witnesses  what  dis- 
course had  passed  at  the  table ;  or  to  signify  that  what  had  been 
spoken  there,  ought  not  to  be  remembered  afterwards  or  divulged. 
They  were  offered  to  Mercury,  the  god  of  eloquence,  as  taking  a 
particular  care  of  that  member  ^. 

After  all,  they  returned  thanks  to  the  god  for  the  honour  and  ad- 
vantage of  sharing  with  him  in  the  victim,  aqd  then  were  dismissed 
by  the  K«ei4,  in  diis  or  the  like  fonn,  amk  Jf^inc  ^ 

Thus  much  concenung  the  Grecian  saciifices.  There  were  also 
other  sorU  of  presents  offered  to  the  gods,  even  from  the  earliest 
times,  either  to  pacify  them  when  angry,  or  to  obtain  some  future 
benefit,  or  as  a  grateful  acknowledgnjent  of  some  past  favour. 
They  consisted  of  crowns  and  garlands,  garments,  cups  of  gold, 
or  other  valuable  metals,  and  any  other  thing  which  conduced  to 
the  ornament  or  the  enriching  of  the  temples :  they  were  common- 
ly termed  «»««.i|iasr«,  and  sometimes  ibM^MN^  from  their  bring  de- 
I  Deipn.  lib.  iT.    •  Exod.  xxxiiL  **  Conf.  Arch«oL  hig.  lib.  iv.  uhi  de 

»  Deipn.  lib.  i^^ap.  m.  CpnyiT.  ■gjtur.  u  ^  aj  n^ 

■  ArTOi.Ub.i.Ter.517.  ^  Apuleiu8Metaiii.lib.uIt.«tibi  Be- 

roAldus. 
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posited  in  the  temples^  where  they  sonietimes  were  laid  on  the  floor, 
sometimes  hung  upon  the  walls,  doors,  pillars,  or  the  roofj  or  any 
other  conspicuous  place.    Thus  we  find  in  Horace  : 


Me  tabula  tactr 


Votioa  pariet  indieat  uvida 
Su^iendiae  potenii 
Vestimenta  maris  Deo  ^. 

As  for  me,  this  wall  declares. 
Which  my  Totive  tablet  bean^ 
That  my  drenchM  weeds  hang  op  high 
To  the  sea*8  great  deity. 


fyaA  in  Virgil ',  to  mention  only  this  example  naore  \ 


Si  qua  ipse  meis  vefwtibus  auaei. 


Su^xndive  tholo,  aut  sacra  adjastigiajixi, 

>  If  I  have  e'er 

Lpaded  thy  altars  with  my  sylvan  spoils. 
Hung  them  aloft,  or  4o  thy  sacred  looft  ,  ** 

AffizM  those  trophies.  TMrr. 

Sometimes  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  was  inscribed  either 
upon  the  thing  itself,  or  when  the  matter  of  that  could  not  bear  an 
inscription,  upon  a  tablet  hung  up  with  it.  Tliis  appears  from  the 
fore-mentioned  passage  of  Horace,  and  (to  mention  this  one  in- 
stance more)  from  the  following  dii^tich  of  TibuHus  '. 

Nunct  Deot  nunc  succurre  mihi :  nam  posse  mederi 
Picta  docet  templis  miUra  tabeUa  suis. 

Now  help  me,  goddess^  still  the  pains  of  love ; 
That  thou  cans*t  every  mortal  ill  remove^ 
The  numerous  tablets  in  thy  temple  prove. 

I  shall  only  add  this  one  observation,  that  when  any  person  left 
his  employment  or  way  of  life,  it  was  customary  to  dedicate  the 
instruments  belonging  to  it,  as  a  grateful  commemoration  of  die 
divine  favour  and  protection.  Thus,  in  the  following  epigram  ^  a 
fisherman  makes  a  present  of  his  nets  to  the  nymphs  of  the  sea : 

Taut  wfApmt  Ktw^tf  rS^  Vurtfof  i  ym^  JUSftt 

Shepherds  hung  up  their  pipes  to  Pan,  or  some  of  the  country  dei- 
ties^   This  we  find  done  by  one  in  TibuUus  H : 

Pend^aique  nagipasions  m  ofhore  voluni, 
Rustica  sUv^ri  fistula  sacra  Deo, 

To  Pan,  the  sylvan  god,  on  every  bough 
Pipte  hung,  the  grateful  shepheid^s  nistie  vow. 


Hence  Lais,  decayed  with  age,  dedicates  her  mirror  to  Venus  *  ; 

Er/Mv  lit}  vM^VMif  Laif  tx''^*  ^^'h 
2«),  n«i^jfi,  T«  »«r«vr^v*  In)  tmh  /A*  Ififiat 
Ova  IHXm*  •In  y  f*  i^fHt  ^  ^l^^Mw* 

4  Carm.  lib.  L  od.  ▼.  c  Antholog.  lib.  vL  c^p.  3.  Epigr.  vi. 

'  £neid.  lib.  ix.  v.  407.  «  Lib.  ii  Eleff.  5. 

'  Lib.  it  eleg.  ^  ▼  Anthokg.  lib.  vi.  cs|>.  S.  Epigr.  i. 
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Whoever  is  willing  to  be  farther  informed  concerning  the  nature 
and  kinds  of  diese  presents^  may  consult  Pausanias  *,  who  has  left 
us  a  very  particular  description  of  those  in  the  Delphian  temple^ 
which  was  the  richest  of  any  in  Greece. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ob- 
serve farther,  that  by  a  very  ancient  and  universal  prescription, 
the  tenths  of  many  things  were  claimed  by  the  gods.  Hence  the 
Grecians,  having  driven  the  Persians  out  of  Greece,  presented  a 
golden  tripod  to  Delphian  Apollo  out  of  the  tenths  of  the  spoils 
taken  in  the  war,  as  we  are  informed  by  Diodorus  the  Sicilian  '«. 
Another  example  is  the  golden  buckler  dedicated  to  Jupiter  after 
the  taking  of  Tanagra,  with  this  inscription,  as  we  find  it  in  Pau* 
sanias  ^ : 

Lucian  mentions  the  tenths  of  spoils  dedicated  to  Mars'.  Hero* 
dotus  *  speaks  of  a  golden  chariot  and  horses  consecrated  to  Pallas 
by  the  Athenians,  with  this  inscription  : 

Haths  AAvMMVf  tfYfMftf  iv  9'tXifHtf 

We  find  in  Xenophon^  that  the  tenth  part  of  the  product  of  a 
certain  field  consecrated  to  Diana  was  sacrificed  every  year.  And 
in  Pausanias '',  that  the  Siphnians  constantly  presented  a  tenth  part 
of  their  gold  mines  to  Apollo.  It  was  also  customary  for  kings  to 
receive  a  tenth  portion  of  the  several  revenues  of  their  subjects. 
This  was  paid  by  the  Athenians  to  Pisistratus,  the  receiving  where- 
of that  tyrant  excuses  in  his  epistle  to  Solon  ',  as  being  not  expend* 
ed  in  his  own  private  service,  but  laid  out  upon  sacrifices,  and  for 
other  public  uses.  The  same  custom  prevailed  in  other  countries ; 
whence  Samuel  describes  some  of  the  inconveniences  which  the 
Jews  were  bringing  upon  themselves  by  desiring  a  king,  in  the 
following  words  ^  ;  *  He  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  seed,  and  of 
your  vineyards,  and  give  them  to  his  officers  and  to  his  servants. 
He  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  sheep,  and  ye  shall  be  his  servants.' 
So  constant  and  universal  was  the  custom  of  paying  tenths  to  tfa^ 


^  Phocicis,  p.  624.  edit  H«noy. 

*  Bibliothec  HiaiL  Lib.  xi« 
'  Eliiic  tL 

2  Dialog,  de  Saltatione. 

•  Lib.  V.  cap.  77. 


b  I>e  eipcdit  Cjn,  lib*  t« 
^  Phocicia»  p.  6SS. 
d  Apud  Diogenem  Laertiunv 
«  1  Sam.  Tui,  15.  17. 
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gods  and  king^i  tbat  )iK«fnpfW,  tnd  hxmmiUyif  eoUedon  qfienth, 
are  general  namea  for  TtA«v«i|  pubiicans,  or  coUeclors  of  taxes ;  and 
)i««invMf  U  equivalent  to  »m^9^ma-m,  K^yi^mrtfyup  or  fajpfiTv*  which 
words  signify  to  consecrate,  or  to  gather  tributes  and  taxes  ^. 
And  that  the  same  was  derived  from  the  most  early  times,  appears 
from  the  well*known  example  of  Abraham,  who  gave  tithes  of 
all  to  Mdchisedecky  luQg  of  Salem,  and  priest  of  the  most  High 
God«. 


m»m>mtmimi»mmmmmmmmm»i^m 


CHAR  V. 

Of  the  Grecian  Prayers,  Supplications,  and  Imprecations. 

X  HE  piety  of  the  ancient  Grecians,  and  the  honourable  opinion 
they  had  conceived  of  their  deities,  doth  in  nothing  more  mani* 
festly  appear,  than  in  the  continual  prayers  and  supplications  thej 
made  to  them ;  for  no  man  amongst  them  that  was  endued  with 
the  smallest  prudence,  saiih  Plato  ^,  would  undertake  any  thing 
of  greater  or  lesser  moment,  without  havii^  first  asked  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  gods ;  for  this  they  thought  the  surest  means 
to  have  all  their  enterprises  crowned  with  success.  And  that  thia 
was  practised  by  the  whole  nation  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  by 
their  philosophers,  and  that  in  the  most  primitive  times,  is  fiilly 
witnessed  by  their  poets,  and  other  ancient  writers.  Thus,  in 
Homer's  ninth  Iliad,  Nestor  is  introduced  praying  for  success  to 
the  ambassadors  whom  the  Grecian  chiefs  were  sending  to  Achil- 
les. In  the  tenth  Iliad,  Ulysses  enters  upon  his  expedition  into 
the  Trojan  camp  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  last  Iliad,  Priamus 
entreats  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  before  he  durst  adventure  him- 
self into  the  tent  of  Achilles  to  redeem  Hector's  body.  And  Co  for- 
bear other  instances,  the  heroes  seldom  engage  with  their  enemies 
till  they  have  first  implored  the  divine  protection  aud  favour. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  universal  practice  of  all  nations,  whe- 
ther civil  or  barbarous,  to  recommend  themselves  to  their  several 
deities  every  morning  and  evening.  Whence  we  are  informed  by 
Plato ',  *  that  at  the  rising  both  of  the  sun  and  moon,  one  might 
everywhere  behold  the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  those  in  prosperi^, 
f  Etynnlogicl  Auctor,  HsrpoGratioB,       ^  Hmea 

%  Gen.  xiT.  18.  20^  T 
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as  well  as  those  under  calamities  and  afflictions,  prostrating  theoH 
selves,  and  hear  their  supplications.'  And  to  this  custom  Horace 
seems  to  allude,  in  the  following  words  ^ ; 

Longas  6  utiiutm,  dwt  bonetfiriai 

PraaUs,  uUdmuA  imtegro 
Scci  mane  die,  dicimvs  uvidi 

(Sum  tol  QCtano  mbeft. 

Gracious  and  good,  beneath  thy  leigD 

May  Rome  her  happy  hours  employ. 
And  grateful  hail  thy  just  domain, 

With  pious  hymns  and  festal  joy  : 
Thus,  with  the  rising  siin  we,  sober,  pray, 

Thusy  in  our  wine,  beneath  his  setting  ray.  naven. 

That  is,  we  pray  for  the  prosperUjf  of  Italjfi  both  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  exening. 

The  Lacedaemonians  had  a  peculiar  form  of  prayer ;  for  they 
never  used,  either  in  their  public  or  private  devotions,  to  make 
any  other  request,  than  that  the  gods  would  grant  what  was  ho- 
nourable and  good  for  them,  as  Plato  '  witnesseth ;  but  Plutarch™ 
tells  us  they  added  one  petition  more,  viz.  that  they  might  be  able 
to  suffer  injuries.  The  Athenians"  used,  in  their  public  prayers,  to 
desire  prosperity  for  themselves  aud  the  Chians ;  and  at  the  pana- 
thenasa,  a  solemnity  which  was  celebrated  once  in  five  years,  (he 
public  crier  used  to  implore  the  blessing  of  the  gods  upon  the 
Athenians  and  Plataeans. 

But  passing  by  the  subject  matter  of  their  prayers,  it  is  my  prin- 
cipal design  in  this  place  to  describe  their  manner  of  supplicating 
the  gods ;  and  because  they  made  dieir  supplication  to  men  for 
the  most  part  with  the  same  ceremonies,  I  shall  treat  of  them  both 
together.  Petitioners,  both  to  the  gods  and  men,  used  to  suppli- 
cate with  green  boughs  in  their  hands,  and  crowns  upon  their 
heads,  or  garlands  upon  their  necks ;  which  they  did  with  a  design 
to  beget  respect  in  those  to  whom  they  made  their  supplications, 
as  Triclinius  ®,  in  his  commentai7  upon  Sophocles,  teacheth  us. 
These  boughs  are  called  by  several  names,  as  5maa«;,  or  %x«tiu  he 
•ni^isi,  ^v  ax«)h  Mn^H,  and  Utm^im.  Hiey  were  commonly  of  laurel, 
or  olive ;  whence  Statins  p. 


Mine  nentitf  <Jircfli'^^^'""^~"""~ 
FiUmkt  iMurut,  et  Mi>pim»  whw 

A  grove  surrounds  the  place^  where  in  a  row 
The  laurel  wreath'd,  and  suppliant  oKve  grow. 

VHiich  trees  were  chiefly  made  use  of,  either  because  they  were 

k  Lib.  IT.  Od.  V.  ▼.  57.  I  Aldb.  iL  >  Insdtut.  Laconu^ 

°  Alexand.  ah  Alex.  GoB.  Dier.  lih.  v.cap.  27.  ^  Oed.  Tyr.  ▼.  5. 
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iuUxtti,  always  green  and  flourishing^  whence  Euripidefl^  gi^^s 
the  latter  the  epithet  o(i»i^€tr*^,  never-fading  ^  or  because  the  lau* 
rel  was  a  sign  of  victory^  success^  and  joy ;  the  olive  of  peace  and 
good  will.  In  these  boughs  they  put  wool,  which  was  not  tied  to 
them,  but  wrapped  about  them ;  for  which  reason  the  tragedian  ^ 
seems  to  have  called  it  d^wfuv  ihcfttr  ^vxxdi^i,  the  tie  without  a  knot. 
And  from  their  being  wrapped  round,  some  think  that  they  were 
called  by  the  Romans  vittae,  or  infulae :  whence  Virgil  % 


ne  temnCf  quod  %iUro 


f^aferimm  manibut  viUas,  ae  verba  precafttum. 

Despise  us  not,  that  in  our  hands  we  bear 

lliese  holy  bougha^  and  sue  with  words  of  prayer.  betdbk. 

And  by  the  Greeks  they  were  termed  rtfc^rm*  in  which  sense 
Homer  is  by  some  thought  to  have  used  this  word ' : 

For,  according  to  the  old  scholia  upon  Sophocles  *,  ^(m  is  to  be 
interpreted  t)  ^^•ruXq^iyar  X^i^v  rfB-etx^S,  certain  wool  wrapped  abou^ 
a  green  bough.  With  these  boughs,  and  sometimes  with  their 
hands,  if  they  were  doubtful  whether  they  should  prevail  or  not, 
it  was  usual  to  touch  the  knees  of  the  statue  or  man,  to  whom  they 
addressed  themselves :  if  they  had  hopes,  they  touched  his  right 
hand,  but  never  the  left,  that  being  thought  unlucky;  if  they 
were  confident  of  success,  they  rose  as  high  as  his  chin  or  cheeks. 
It  was  customary  to  touch  the  head,  because  that  is  the  principal 
and  most  honourable  member  in  a  man's  body,  as  Eustathius 
thinks  ^  ;  or  because  they  desired  the  person  should  give  his  con- 
sent to  their  petitions  annuendo,  by  a  nod,  for  this  was  the  manner 
of  granting  requests ;  whence  Jupiter,  in  Homer  *,  having  granted 
Thetis's  petition,  adds : 

7»r«  y4i  t|  ifttStf  yinr*  mSmfmrti^i  fUyitn 

O J))*  ArtXwrtiriv  y*,  S,  ri  »tpmXy  umrmn^m. 

Now  part  in  peaco,  wcure  thy  prayer  is  sped ; 

Witness  the  sacred  honours  of  our  head, 

The  nod  that  ratifies  the  will  divine 

The  faithful,  fiz'd,  irrevocable  aigSL  «    fovi* 

The  hand  they  touched  ^,  as  being  the  instrnment  of  action ;  the 
knees,  because  they  desired  the  soul  of  the  person  should  bend  as 
it  were  and  incline  to  thfsir  requests,  for  that  th^  joints  in  that  place 
are  more  fleidble  than  in  any  other  part ;  or  because  the  knees  are 

4  In  lone,  ▼.  1436.  H  In  vers.  5.  Oedip.  Tyr. 

»  In  UW^L  V.  31.  ^  In  IL  «.  p.  97.  edit  Bas. 

•  iEneid.  vii.  ▼.  236.  <  IL  «.  v.  524. 

K  Iliad,  d,  V.  14.  y  Eustath.  ibidem. 
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the  instruments  of  motioo,  as  if  they  requested  the  person  to  bestir 
himself,  and  walk  about  to  effect  their  desires.  Whence,  to  use  the 
words  of  Pliiiy  *,  hominis  genUms  quaedam  reUgio  ifiesi,  observa^ 
tione  gentium :  haec  supplices  attingmit ;  haec,  ut  aras,  adorant^ 
fortasse  quia  ipsis  inest  vitalitas.  By  all  nations  a  sort  of  religious 
veneration  is  paid  to  the  Jcnees  of  men ;  these  the  suppliants  en* 
deavour  to  touch  ;  these  they  adore  in  the  same  manner  as  the? 
do  the  altars  of  the  gods ;  perhaps  because  there  is  a  sort  of  lively 
vigour  in  them.  Sometimes  they  touched  the  knees  with  on^ 
hand,  and  the  head  or  hands  with  die  other*  Tlius  did  Thetis  by 
Jupiter : 

Hi#i9  V  A»(ff«  ^^T**  iMKH9t  0SX¥fmri9  n. 

Just  iiko  the  morning  mitt  in  ctrly  day, 

Rose  from  the  flood  the  dtuchter  of  the  sea; 

And  to  the  seats  divine  her  mght  addrest ; 

There,  far  apart,  and  high  above  the  fset^ 

The  Thunderer  sat ;  when  oU  Olympus  shrouds 

His  hundred  heads  in  heaven,  and  props  the  clouds. 

Suppliant  the  goddess  stood :  one  hand  she  plac'd 

Beneath  his  bMid,  and  one  his  knee  embmc'd.  pon.  * 

Sometimes  they  kissed  the  hands  and  knees.  Priamus  in  Homer 
is  introduced  touching  the  knees  of  Achilles,  and  kissing  his 
hands  * : 

Xtffh  A;^iXXe«r  XiiCi  ywmrm^  urn)  m4^i  x**it' 

And  Ulysses  reports,  that  himself,  when  a  suppliant  to  the  king  of 
Egypt,  touched  and  kissed  his  knees  ^  : 

If  the  petitioners  were  very  fearful,  and  the  persons  to  whom  they 
addressed  themselves  of  very  great  quality,  they  kissed  their  feet. 
This  kiss  the  Romans  called  labratum,  and  the  old  Gloss  renders 
it  ^ix^f  fimriXtxkt,  ^  mc^itruuf  fiiurt?^,  a  Idss  ofa  king.  Sometimes 
they  kissed  their  own  hands,  and  with  them  touched  the  person. 
Another  sort  of  salutation  there  was,  whereby  they  did  homage  to 
die  gods,  viz.  by  putting  the  fore-finger  over  the  thumb  (perhaps, 
upon  the  middle  joint,  which  diey  used  in  counting  the  number 
ten),  and  then  giving  a  tura  on  their  ri^ht  hand,  as  it  is  in  Plau* 
tus*: 

Ph.  QuiOd  M*  NOM  affertf  pu>  pu  voffam  nescio. 
Pa.  Si  Deot  taiuia$,  dewtro  vvrsum  censeo* 

*  KaL  Hist  lib.  X.  cap.  4^  h  Odyn.  f .  ▼.  379. 

«  Iliad.  ^  T.  478,  ^  CircuL  act  I  teen.  }, 
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Pk,  Bat  if  iMfcilm^  I  Inofimotwliicfa  my  to  Ivm. 
jpo.  2Vm  /— ^vfay  you  must  turn  to  th*  right  haoidt  X  wac&ye, 
If  you  would  reverence  the  gods.-— ^  h.  h. 

Sometimes  they  prostrated  themselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  tern- 
plesy  and  kissed  the  sacred  threshold.  To  which  custom  Tibul- 
lus  thus  alludes  d  ; 

Aon  ego  si  meruij  dtUntem  procuinbere  iempiis, 
Et  dare  iocraiia  oecuia  immibuu 

For  dimm  like  thw9»  Vd  ahiect  cnwi  llie  gponnd. 

Kiss  her  dread  threshold,  ana  my  forehead  wound*  cbadcgib. 

So  generally  was  this  custom  of  kissing  practised  by  $ttpplicants> 
that  Eustathius  ^  thinks  the  words  w^^aitvnit,  to  adore,  was  derived 
from  *iu9  which  signifies  to  kiss. 

Another  manner  they  had  of  supplicating,  by  pullii^  the  hairs 
off  their  head,  and  offering  them  to  the  person  to  whom  they  pray- 
ed. After  this  manner  did  Agamemnon  present  himself  before 
Jupiter,  when  Hector  had  given  the  Grecians  an  overthrow  ^ : 

T^^  Um  Ait 

He  rends  his  haiis  in  saerillee  to  Jof  e^ 

And  sues  to  htm  that  ever  lives  abovet  vonu 

Tliey  often  clothed  themselves  with  rag%  or  put  on  the  habit  of 
moumera,  to  move  pity  and  compassion. 

The  postures  they  used  were  different«  Sometimes  they  prayed 
standing,  sometimes  sitting,  but  generally  kneeling,  because  that 
seems  to  bear  the  greatest  show  of  humility ;  whence  the  words 
yuvt^tttu,  yfvmruff  and  such  like,  signify  to  praj^,  or  make  suppli- 
cation. Prostration  was  almost  as  frequent  as  kneeling.  The 
poets  furnish  us  with  innumerable  examples  of  prostration  before 
the  images,  altars,  and  sometimes  the  thresholds  of  the  temples. 
Thus  in  Ovid  '  : 

Ut  tempti  tetigere  gradus,  procunibit  utergue 
JPronut  humi,  gelidoque  pavent  dedit  oscula  saxo. 

Come  to  the  temple  prostrate  they  ador'd, 

Kifis'd  the  cold  ground,  and  then  the  god  implor'd. 

Which  practice  is  ridiculed  by  Lucretius  ^  who  says  that  it  is  no 
act  of  piety ; 


prtntm&eM  Awns  prothtOunh  ei  pandcrt  paifim9 


Ante  J)eiLm  deiubra,' 

To  ikll  down  prostrate  at  a  senseless  shrine 
And  with  sprrad  arms  invoke  the  pow'rs  divine, 
Before  their  temples. 

The  Greek  scholiast  upon  Pindar  tells  us,  they  were  wont  to  turn 
their  faces  towards  the  east,  when  they  prayed  to  the  gods ;  and  to 

d  Lib.  i  eleg.  t.  «  Ad  Odyss.  L  ff  Iliad.  4  v.  15. 

S  Metamorph.  lib.  i.  h  Lib.  ▼. 
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the  west,  when  to  the  heroes  or  demigods^  Others  >  say,  they  al- 
ways kept  their  faces  towards  the  sun ;  that  in  the  morning  they 
turned  themselves  to  the  east^  at  noon  to  the  soatfa^  and  in  the 
evening  to  the  west. 

llie  safest  place  for  a  petidonJkr,  either  to  gods  or  men  (next  to 
the  temples  and  altars),  was  the  hearth  or  fire-place,  whither  it 
was  usual  to  betake  themsdves,  when  they  came  to  any  strange 
place  in  travel  or  banishment,  as  being  the  altar  of  Vesta,  and  die 
household  gods.  Whence  Ulysses,  being  a  suppliant  in  the  court 
of  Alcinous  king  of  Phaeacia,  is  thus  introduced  by  Homer  J : 

When  they  had  once  seated  themselves  diere,  in  the  ashes,  in  a 
mournful  posture,  and  with  a  dejected  countenance,  they  needed 
not  to  open  their  moudis,  neidier  was  it  die  custom  so  to  do ;  for 
Aose  actions  spoke  loud  enough,  and  told  the  calamity  of  the  sup- 
plicant more  movingly  than  a  thousand  orations.  This  we  leani 
from  Apoflonius  Rhodius' ; 

As  soon  as  o*er  the  threshold  they  can  get^ 

At  Vesta*8  shrine  in  humblest  sort  they  sit ; 

For  there  they're  safe,  and  want  of  nothing  know> 

Such  privilege  our  laws  the  poor  allow.  ^»  h. 

The  Molossians  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  supplicating,  different 
from  that  of  all  other  countries;  which  was  practised  by  Themis* 
tocles  when  he  was  pursued  by  die  Adienians  and  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, and  forced  to  cast  himself  on  the  protection  of  Admetus,  king 
of  that  country ;  he  held  the  young  prince  (who  was  then  a  child) 
in  his  arms,  and  in  that  posture  prostrated  himself  before  the 
king's  household  gods ;  this  being  the  most  sacred  manner  of  sup- 
plication among  the  Molossians,  and  which  was  not  to  be  rejected, 
as  Plutarch  '  reports. 

They  that  fled  to  the  gods  for  refuge  or  help,  used  first  to  crown 
die  akars  with  garlands,  and  then  to  make  known  their  desires  to 
die  deity ; 

Tlmrrmt  ))  ^fiut  St  xmr  Aij^ikv  lifM/t 

And  when  with  myrtle  gvrUnds  tie  had  cnwtC4. 

Each  altar  in  Admetus*  houses  he  pray*d,  9.  & 

saith  Euripides  ™.     It  was  usual  also  to  take  hold  of  the  altars,  as 
Virgil  **  witnesseth ; 


i  Codiua  Rhod.  Uti,  xii.  ci^  ft. 
i  Odyss.  n.  v.  153. 
k  Aigonaut,  lib.  it. 


In  Themiiiq^ 
^neid.  it.  v.  2191 
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TiMm  ormUem  dictis,  aratque  tenentem, 
Audiit  omnipoietUt 

Him  as  he  graspM  the  altars,  and  preferred 

Hit  wrathful  prijrer,  th*  almighty  father  heard.  rxxr. 

Whence  Varro  is  of  opinion,  that  altars  were  called  urae,  q,  ansae. 
iwhich  word  is  used  to  signify  any  thing  that  may  be  taketi  hold 
of  It  was  also  an  usual  gesture  in  praying,  to  lift  up  their  hands 
towards  heaven.  Xlirru  ufB-^^t^u  inatruufuv  r»s  x^^^*^  *^f  ^'  i^ttf^v 
•vx«W  x«<y^ifM'  nie  do  all  lijl  up  our  liands  to  heaven  when  we  pray, 
saith  Aristotle  *.  The  same  is  aflinped  by  Helena  in  her  prayer  to 
Juno^: 


Goddess  re?er*d,  two  wretches  from  their  woes 
Relieve,  we  suppliant  beg  thee,  stretching  thus 
Our  hands  to  yon  star-qiangled  sky,  thy  seal  Mcmu 

Whence  it  appears,  that  the  reason  of  lifting  up  their  hands,  was, 
that  they  might  hold  thera  towards  the  gods,  whose  habitation  is 
in  heaven.  Homer  everywhere  mentions  this  posture,  always 
adding  xtT^tn  «f«r;^v9  when  he  speaks  of  any  one  that  prayed  to 
die  gods.  And  this  custom  was  so  universally  received,  that  the 
holding  up  of  hands  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  praying,  as  in 
Horace; 

Coelo  $upmat  si  iulerii  manus. 

If  to  the  gods  your  hands  you  shall  lift  up. 

On  the  contrary,  because  the  infernal  gods  were  supposed  to  have 
their  habitation  beneath  the  earth,  it  was  usual  to  pray  to  them 
in^ith  hands  pointed  downwards.  Sometimes,  the  better  to  excite 
the  attention  of  these  gods,  they  stamped  the  ground  with  their 
feet.  This  is  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  actors,  when  they 
pronounced  these  words  of  Hecuba,  wherein  she  invokes  the  assist* 
ance  of  the  infernal  gods  to  save  her  son  Polydorus  ^ : 

XI  x^*^  ^*A  **'9'fi^  rail*  1^. 

Whence  Cleanthem,  cum  pede  terram  percumssetf  versum  ex 
Epigonis  dixissefemnt :  It  is  reported  of  Cleantfaes^  that  haviifg 
first  stamped  the  ground  with  his  foot,  he  recited  the  following 
verse  out  of  the  Epigoni : 

Audime  hoe,  Aufqphiatae^  ttib  Unam  abdiu^  f 

When  they  lay  prostrate  or  kneeled  upon  the  earth,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  beat  it  with  their  hands.  Thds  the  mother  of  Meleager 
is  introduced  by  Homer ' : 

•  Lib.  ^.  Vk  Mundo.  >^  CTeero  Tuseulan.  QjuaiBt  Hbi  H, 

P  Euripid.  HeL  ▼.1100.  •  Iliad.  /.  ▼.  564. 

^  Euripides  Hecuba,  ▼.  79. 
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K<sXi(#»vr*  Ai«f|v,  m)  Ifl-MMiy  Ili^f  ^mmv, 

Oft  would  abe  smile  the  earth,  while  on  her  ki^ees. 

Seated,  she  filFd  her  bosom  with  her  tears, 

And  caH*d  on  Plulo  and  dread  Broaerpine 

To  ilay  her  son.  oowrnu 

Lastly,  they  who  prayed  to  the  deities  of  the  sea,  expanded  their 

hands  towards  the  sea.     This  we  find  done  by  Achilles  in  Homer, 

when  he  invokes  Thetis  * ;  as  likewise  by  Cloanthus  in  Virgil  ^  : 

Nipalntas  ponto  tendens  uirasque  Ctoattthntt 
Fvdissetque  jtrcces^  Divosque  in  voia  vocdsset : 
Dii,  quiiui  imperiMM  pdagi^  &c. 

But  brave  Cloanthua  o'er  the  rolling  flooda 

Stretch'd  wide  his  hands  and  thus  invok'd  the  Gods : 

Ye  pow'rs !  on  whose  wide  empire  I  display,  &c  nrt, 

These  customs  are  briefly  explained  by  the  scholiast  on  the  fore- 
mentioned  verses  of  Homer's  ninth  Hiad :  £v;^ovr«<  ii  •/  jf^«rs<  r^l^  ftu 

The  heroes  pray  to  the  celestial  gods,  lifting  up  their  hands  to  hea- 
ven, as  in  the  verse  there  cited.  Tms  iiBu?<dtT9^ctf  to  the  gods  of  the 
tea,  they  prayed  thus  : 

X\(h  B-tixxmrrttt  ^jfAdMn*  extendifigkis  hands  towards  the  sea.  T«7(  »«- 
rm^UfUi^  3f,  »«irr«rrK  Tay  yiif , «( f v^«3i  ^9«-r.  Sut  to  the  subterraneous 
gods,  they  prayed  beating  the  earth,  as  is  here  done  by  Meleager's 
mother.  Prayer  being  ended,  they  lifted  up  their  hand  to  their 
juouth,  and  kissed  it ;  which  custom  was  also  practised  by  the 
Romans,  whenever  they  passed  by  a  temple,  and  was  accounted 
a  sort  of  veneration,  as  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  informs  us  ^  ;  and 
lilius  Gyraldus  '  telk  us,  he  hath  observed  the  same  in  Homer, 
and  others.     Whence  Lucian,  in  his  encomium  of  Demosthenes, 

has  these  words  :  K«i  rh*  X^^t^  ^  flfi^ri  w^^rstfyuyifrcf,  uih  «AA«  ^  ir^9^ 

mvfUf  IxmftCtiff'  his  hand  being  lift  up  to  his  mouth,  I  did  not  sus- 
pect  that  he  was  doing  any  thing  but  praying.  And  sfgain,  in  his 
tract  concerning  sacrifices  :  'o  ^l  wtrnf  ixdntv  rh  ^f,  ^iXiirmt  fiaut 
rnf  alfri  )f(iir'  the  poor  man  obtains  the  favour  of  the  gods,  by 
kissing  his  right  hand  only.  Whence  it  appears,  that  the  right 
hand,  rather  than  the  left,  was  kissed  on  this  occasion.  Neither 
was  die  palm,  or  inward  part,  but  rl  i^trAm^,  the  back  and  out- 
ward part  of  the  hand  thus  honoured ;  for,  to  use  the  words  of 
Pliny  ',  tiies^  et  aliis  partibus  qnadam  religio :  Sicnt  dextera  oscu- 

<  lUad.  A.  if.5S0.  ^  Oen.  Dier  lib.  iv.  cap.  Id. 

"  ^neid.  ▼.  ver.iSJL  '  fiyntagm.  de  Dtb  Oeitiunu 

y  Nat.  Hiat  lib.  li.  cap.  45^ 
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Us  avena  appetitur.    There  is  a  sort  of  rdiigion  in  other  mem* 
bers  ;  as  we  find  by  the  custom  of  kissing  the  back  of  the  hand. 
It  Yfiil  not  be  improper  to  observe,  in  the  last  place,  that  ti^ 

was  a  commonopimony  that  their  prayers  were  more  prevalent  and 
mccessfut,  when  offered  in  a  barbarous  and  unknown  language : 
and  die  reason  assigned  for  it,  ivas,  tfiat  §u  w^Srm  K»t  ytntuti  iuixtxr^i, 
fiti^itt^t  fuf,  ^wtt  a  Ttt  hlfuirtt  f!x,M<rtr  the  first  and  native  languages 
of  mankind,  though  barbarous  and  uncouth,  yet  consisted  of  words 
and  names  more  agreeable  to  nature  ^.  Whence  it  was  customary 
for  magicians,  and  those  who  pretended  to  have  a  more  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  gods  than  other  men,  to  make  their  petitions 
in  barbarous  and  unknown  sounds.  \ 

Sometimes  if  they  obtained  their  request,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
consequence,  they  presented  to  the  god  some  rich  gift,  or  offered  m 
sacrifice  in  thankfulness  for  the  benefit  they  had  received ;  some- 
times they  related  it  to  the  priest  of  the  temple,  that  it  might  be 
roistered,  as  a  testimony  of  the  goodness  of  the  gods^  and  Uieir 
readiness  to  hear  the  petitions  of  mortals,  and  send  them  relief ; 
and  for  an  encouragement  to  men  to  make  known  their  wants  and 
desires  to  the  deities,  and  to  expect  assistance  from  them  :  on  whidi 
account,  as  Eustathius  has  observed,  all  prayers  in  Homer,  the 
petitions  of  which  are  just  and  reasonable,  are  re%varded  with  m 
full  and  satisfactory  answer. 

From  the  Grecian  prayers  let  us  pass  to  dieir  ioiprecatioiisu 
These  were  extremely  terrible,  being  thought  so  powerful,  wh«i 
duly  pronounced,  as  to  occasion  the  destruction,  not  only  of  sin- 
gle persons,  but  of  whole  families  and  cities.  The  miseries  irfiich 
befel  Atreus,  Agamemnon,  and  others  of  that  fiunily,  were  Aonght 
to  proceed  from  the  imprecations  of  Myrtilus  upon  Pelops  their 
ancestor,  by  whom  he  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  Thos  Lyoo- 
phron  •  :  • 

<^%^in¥fmt  Hv^^  KiMtwr  vvtfvff 

The  same  imprecations  are  likevrise  mentioned  in  die  Electm  of 
Sophocles,  and  the  Orestes  of  Euripides.  Though  by  others  the 
calamities  of  that  family  are  ascribed  to  the  curses  of  Thyettes, 
Atreus's  brother ;  whence  Thyeste^  preces  are  used  proveiiNaUy 
for  any  dreadful  imprecations  :  as  in  Horace  ^ ; 

z  Clemtiif   AfoMndyiBUi,  Sticm.  i.       *  CMsandra,  ver.  164. 
p.  339.  k  £pod.  ▼.  vcr.  86. 
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But  the  most  dreadful  hnprecatioiis  were  those  pronouiiced  by  pa* 
rents,  priests^  \sjsxg&j  prophets,  or  other  sacred  persons.  Examples 
whereof  may  be  found  in  Homer's  ninth  Iliad,  where  PhoBDiz  re- 
lates, that  the  gods  woUld  not  permit  him  to  have  children  by  rea* 
son  of  his  father's  imprecations  « :  and  afiterwards  that  Meleager 
was  destroyed  by  the  curses  of  hb  mother^  : 

n«XA.'  ix^ut^  4f«r«  «fl#iyH$raM  ^mm* 
Ki»JU(r*tr*  Allft,  $tmi  iitmim*  JU^nfitnmn^ 

EmXmw  2|  B^uwfit ,  itfuiXix**  1*^  l;^«Mb 

Althca'B  hate  th*  unhappj  Warrior  drew, 

Wbote  luckleiB  hand  his  rojal  anda  ste# ; 

Sha  beat  the  grouad,  and  eaU*d  the  povrara  bcneaA 

On  her  own  son  to  wreak  her  brother's  death : 

Hell  heard  her  ctines  ftmn  the  realms  profonnd 

And  the  red  fiends  that  walk  the  nightly,  round.  fOHb 

Hence  it  was  customary  for  men  condemned  for  any  notorious 
crime,  to  be  publicly  cursed  by  the  priests.  This  befel  Alcibiades, 
against  whom,  beside  banishment  and  confiscation^  the  Athenians 
m  fucrm^Su4mi  w^^wri^iruftA  wmrrttf  /i^iiV  <Mii  /f^f/«f*  decreed  that  he 
should  be  cursed  by  all  the  priests  and  priestesses*  Which  decree 
was  obeyed  by  all  who  then  held  that  office^  except  Theano^  who 
professed  herself  tu^Sp  «  msr^^afp  h^Um  ytyai4Ni<*  to  be  by  her  office 
of  priesthood  appointed  to  bless  and  not  to  curse^ 

There  is  liketrise  frequent  mention  of  imprecations  in  the  Roman 
aflhirs  and  authors.  Thus  when  Crassus  undertook  that  fatal  eih 
pedition  against  the  Parthians,  wherein  he  perished,  •  AthTk  ir^*^^ 

Atdtus  running  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  placed  there  a  vessel  full  of 
burning  coals,  upon  which  he  offered  odours  and  libations,  andpro^ 
nounced  most  drea^id  curses  against  Crassus,  as  he  passed  by  ^* 
And  we  are  informed  by  Pliny  ^  that  diris  depreeationibus  defigi, 
nemo  non  metuit :  '  AU  men  are  afraid  of  imprecations/  Tlwie 
being  no  way  to  avoid  or  expiate  their  direful  effects^  according  to 
Horace  ' : 

Djrtff  ofsm  001 ;  dir«  Meala^ta 

NuUd  expiatur  victimL 

For  while  I  cone  the  diraful  dead 

Itt  nia  ■hall  •!!  yor  Tirtmw  blnad»  nt^vcxs. 

^  Ver.  4«5.  d  Ver.  563.  ^  Appianut  in  FurtUoo  ComL  CkreM 

4i  Dinn.  lib.  i  i  Nat  Htst  Ub.  ttriil  cap.  2.  f  £pod.  ▼.  m.  S9. 

Vol:  I.  '       T 
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And  that  the  same  practice  was  used  in  other  parts  of  the. worlds 
appears  from  the  sacred  writings :  wherein  Jonathan,  after  he  had 
gained  a  glorious  victory  over  the  enemies  of  hi^  country,  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  reduced  to  the  last  extcemity  by  the  impreca- 
tions of  Saul,  his  father  and  king  ^.  And  Joshua  is  said  to  have 
pronounced  a  solemn  curse  upon  the  person  who  should  rebuild 
Jericho  ^ ;  which  was  fulfilled  upon  Hiel  many  ages  after  K  Ba- 
laahi  the  magician  was  sent  for  by  Balak,  king  of  Moab,  to  curse 
bis  enemies  the  Israelites  ^  The  patriarcrh  Jacob  is  introduced 
distributing  his  blessings  to  some  of  his  children  (which  was  a  cus- 
tom no  less  ancient  than  the  other),  and  his  c  es  to  Reuben,  Si- 
meon, and  Levi  "*.  Noah,  the  father  oi  a  new  world,  prouounced 
an  imprecation  upon  bis  graudsoi*  Canaan  °,  which  had  its  effect 
a  long  time  after.  And  the  practice  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  curses  pronounced  by  God  upon  Adam,  and  afterwards 
upon  Cain. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Grecian  Oaths. 

Having  described  the  manner  of  offering  sacrifices  and  prayers 
to  the  gods,  1  shall  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  of  the  hon- 
our paid  to  them,  by  using  their  names  in  .*>olemu  contracts,  pro- 
mises;  and  asseverations;  and  calling  tliem  to  witness  meu*s  tsuth 
a  d  honesty,  or  to  punish  their  falsehood  and  treachery.  This 
was  reputed  a  sort  of  religious  adoration,  being  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  omnipotence,  and  omnipresence,  and  by  consequence, 
of  the  divinity  of  the  person  thu^  invoked.  Whence  the  poets 
describe  men's  reception  into  the  number  of  the  gods  by  their  being 
invoked  in  oaths.     Thus  i  lorace  speaks  of  Caesar  o ;  I 

Jurandatque  tuum  per  nomen  panimus  arat : 

and  Lucan  of  the  Roman  heroes,  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the 
civil  wars  p  ; 

Bella  pare$  tiiperisfacietU  civilia  Jbivot  f 
Fulminibus  manes,  radiisque  ornabit,  et  astrist 
Inque  Deum  temptitjurohu  Rama  per  umtrasi 

In  civil  wan,  the  Chiefsi  like  Gods,  command. 
With  rays  adorn'd,  wiUi  tbunders  arm*d  they  stand. 
And  incense,  prayen  and  sacrifice  demand  | 

b  1  Sam.  liv.  24k  I  Josh.  iri.  26.  k  %  Reg.  54. 

i  Numer.  xxii  5>  6,  &c.  ^  Gen.  xUi.  5, 4.  »   Ibid,  vl  23,  26.  27. 

<>  Ubw  ii.  Epist.  i.  ver.  16.        P  Lib.  ril  ▼.  457. 
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While  trembling,  sUvish,  superstitious  Rome 

Swears  by  a  mortal  wretch,  that  moulders  in  a  tomb>  »0WX« 

Adraslus  u\  Statius  ">  compliments  the  ghost  of  Archemorus  in  the 
same  manner : 

cajHivis  etiam  jurabere  ThehU, 

And  the  inspired  writers,  for  tlie  same  reason  forbid  to  swear  by 
the  pagan  deities,  and  command  to  swear  by  the  true  God* 
Thus  in  Deuteronomy ' :  ^  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
serve  him,  and  shalt  swear  by  his  name.'  And  in  Jeremiah « : 
'  How  shall  1  pardon  thee  for  this  ?  Thy  children  hive  forsaken 
me,  and  sworn  by  them  that  are  no  gods.'  And  to  forbear  other 
instances,  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God  are  by  David  <  described 
by  swearing  by  him. 

0^iM$,  the  god  of  oaths,  is  by  Hesiod  ^  said  to  be  the  son  of  Eris^ 
of  contention ;  and  fables  tell  us,  that  in  the  golden  age,  when 
men  were  strict  observers  of  the  laws  of  truth  and  justice,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  oaths,  nor  any  use  made  of  them :  but  when 
they  began  to  degenerate  from  their  primitive  simplicity,  when 
truth  and  justice  were  banished  out  of  the  earth,  when  every  one 
began  to  make  advantage  of  his  neighbour  by  cozenage  and  deceit^ 
and  there  was  no  trust  to  be  placed  in  any  man's  word,  it  was  high 
time  to  think  of  some  expedient  whereby  they  might  secure  them* 
selves  from  the  fraud  and  falsehood  of  one  another.  Hence  had 
oaths  tlieir  original.  We  are  told  indeed  by  Clemens  of  Alexan* 
dria  ^,  that  Chiron  first  invented  oaths ;  but  the  meaning  of  that 
seems  only  to  be  this ;  that  he  first  reduced  some  of  the  barbarous 
nations  to  a  sense  of  religion  and  virtue  :  whence  it  is  added  in  the 
same  place,  that  he  taught  them  hKui^rirnff  ««i  ^vo-iVk  ixM^dt' Justice 
and  propitiator!/  sasrijices.  However  that  be,  it  is  probable,  that 
at  first  oaths  were  only  used  upon  weighty  and  momentous  occa- 
sions, yet  in  process  of  time  they  came  to  be  applied  to  every 
trivial  matter,  and  in  common  discourse,  which  has  given  occa- 
sion to  the  distinction  of  oaths  into  that,  which  was  called  o  ^iy«Ky 
and  used  only  on  solemn  and  weighty  accounts  ;  and  that  which 
they  termed  O  fcm^Uf  which  was  taken  in  things  of  the  smallest 
moment,  and  was  sometimes  used  merely  as  an  expletive  to  fill  up 
a  sentence,  and  make  a  round  and  emphatical  period.  Some  there 
are  that  tell  us,  the  ^iy»f  i'^xlj,  was  that  wherein  the  gods,  ^<«^if, 
that  wherein  creatures  were  called  to  witness ;  but  the  falsity  of 

^  Thebaid.Tii.  102.  '  VI.  15.  »  V.  7.  «  PiiamliMi.v.  2. 

u  Thcogon.  T.  231.  ^  Strom,  u  ptg,  306. 

T  e 
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this  distuiction  doth  evidently  appear  by  8(  great  many  instances, 
whereof  1  diall  only  mention  one,  viz.  that  of  the  Arcadians, 
mmongst  whom  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable  oath  was  taken  by 
die  water  of  a  fountain  called  Styx,  near  Nonacris,  a  city,  as  He- 
rodotus *,  or,  according  to  others,  a  mountain  in  Arcadia ;  upon 
which  account  it  was,  that  Cleomenes  the  Lacedaemonian^  to  secure 
the  fidelity  of  the  Arcadians,  had  a  design  to  carry  the  principal 
meo  among  them  to  Nonacris,  and  there  to  make  them  swear  by 
this  fountain,  though  they  had  taken  another  oath  before,  as  my 
author  ^  hath  related.  It  will  not  be  wholly  impertinent  in  this 
place  to  mention  the  great  oath  of  the  gods  by  the  Stygian  lake ; 
for  Jupiter,  as  Hesiod  '  reports, 

AMv  ftit  ykf  Unui  Stiw  fU'ymt  iftfiiweu  (f^M§t 

OrdainM  this  lake  a  solemn  oath  should  be 
to  all  the  gods. 

Which  is  the  reason  why  some  derive  ttte  word  K^m^,  an  oath, 
from  OYcus,  hell.  This  oath  was  invented  by  Jupiter,  and  pre- 
ticribed  by  him  to  the  rest  of  die  gods,  in  honour  of  Styx ;  because 
the,  with  her  sons,  came  the  first  of  all  the  gods,  to  his  assistance 
tn  the  war  against  the  giants ;  or,  for  that  ber  daughter  Victoria 
^9iM  favotffable  to  him,  saith  Hesiod  ;  or,  because  he  bad  quench- 
ed his  thh'St  wkh  her  waters  in  the  ^fat.  If  any  god  swore 
iatsely  by  these  waters,  he  was  debarred  die  use  of  nectar,  and 
'deprivierd  of  his  divinity  for  an  hnndred  years ;  these  others  re- 
duce to  nin^,  brut  Servins,  out  of  Orpheus,  enlargeth  tbem  to  niaft 
thousand. 

The  god  that  was  ihoagfat  more  especially  to  preside  over  oaths, 
was  Jupiter  ;  though  all  the  god3  seem  to  have  been  concerned  in 
them,  for  it  was  asoal  to  sw^ar  by  them  all,  or  any  of  them ,-  voA 
of  any  perjured  person  they  spoke  in  generdl,  ,th«  be  had  ofienrf- 
fed  the  gods,  of  which  there  are  innumerable  instances  :  but  they 
were  tliooght  diilefly,  and  more  peculiarly  to  belong  to  Jupite/s 
tare;  and  though  perhaps  this  may  not  appear  (as  some  think 
it  dofli)  from  the  word  jus-jurmdum,  which  they  wiH  have  to  ht 
»6  caHed  q.  Jovisjurctndum,  yet  it  will  stiffidieirtly  be  proved  by 
ihe  plain  testimony  of  die  poet,  diat  sedth  *, 


-z«^  /,  it  •«(««# 


Bmr^t  rmfaimt  wfifufmu 

And  Jove,  that  over  human  oaths  piesidesr 

The  gods,  by  whom  Solon  commanded  the  Athenians  chiefly  to 
«E«l».         y  IxNT*  dtirto.         a  Tbeogoiiii.         *  £iiri|Md.  MedM^  v.  17a 
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8We«r  in  public  causes,  were  three  ^  vb.  Im^^^^  K«f^^i«(,  and  Z^nr 
ff^ri^iHi  or  rather  one  Jupiter  0(»m(»  by  three  names,  though  soma 
make  theoi  to  be  three  distiact  gods.  Plato  in  his  Euthydomua 
ineutioos  Apollo^  Minerva,  and  Jupiter*  Demosthenes  also  in  his 
oration  against  Midias  swears  by  the  same  three  deities :  but  iu 
another  against  Timocrates  he  takes  an  oath  by  Jupiter,  Neptune^ 
iiud  Ceres.  And  the  Athenians  very  often  swore  by  other  gods ; 
aooietimes  by  all  the  gods  in  general,  sometimes  by  the  twelve 
great  godSf  as^«  Tdv^  iwiw^^i^ ;  the  Spartans  usually  M«  r«  'Ztm^  by 
(Castor  and  Pollux.  The  women's  oaths,  were  commonly  by  Juno, 
Piana,  or  Venus,  or  n  rm  B^  i.  e.  by  Ceres  and  Proserpina,  which 
Hnrere  appropriated  to  the  female  sex,  according  to  Phavorinus*, 
And  neyer  used  by  men,  except  in  imitation  of  the  women.  Not 
jtbat  these  were  the  only  oaths  used  by  wpnien,  for  the  contrary  doth 
jlbundantly  appear,  but  they  were  the  most  usual  ones,  though 
tliey  often  swore  by  other  goddefses,  and  sometimes  by  the  gods, 
US  appears  from  Aristophanea- 

Men  generally  swore  by  the  god  to  whom  the  busiqess  they  had 
in  hand,  or  the  place  they  were  in,  did  belong ;  in  the  market  they 
usually  swore  by  £^;$  Ay«^4f,  or  Mercury;  ploughmen,  by 
Ceres ;  those  that  delighted  in  horses,  by  J^eptune.  The  Atheni- 
ans <i  alone  of  all  the  Greeks  used  to  swear  by  Isis^  sind  theThebana 
commonly  by  Osiris. 

Sometimes,  either  out  of  haste,  or  asst|ran<ce  qf  their  being  in 
the  right,  or  some  of  the  like  reasons,  they  swore  indefinitely  by 
any  of  the  gods,  in  this  manner :  "Of^fuf^i  fdt  rn^t  rnt  BiSr  which 
form  we  find  used  in  Plato^s  Phaedrus,  and  in  Aristsenetus's  epistle 
of  Euxitheus  to  Py theas.  Qthen^  tbinkiiig  it  unli»wful  to  use  the 
name  of  god  upon  eveiy  slight  Qccasioa«  S9id  no  more  than  N«i  ^ 
Tiv,  or  By,  &c.  by  a  religious  ellipsis  onntting  the  name ;  thus 
Phavorinus  ^.  Suidas  alsQ  pieiitiQns  the  same  custom,  which  ("saith 
be)  f^H^iu  v^f  ivffCfM»-  inures  men  to  a  pious  regard  for  the  name 
of  god  ^.  Isocrates,  in  Stobceus,  forbids  to  swear  by  any  of  the 
godb  in  any  suit  of  law  about  money,  and  only  allows  it  on  two 

accounts  :  i  a-«vr«v  Mirmitm^x^Mi  mtn^imf,  n  ^Ixus  U  ^•Y«»A«i'  xiMwi  }i« 

«w5«i»-  either  to  vindicate  yourself  from  the  imputation  of  some, 
mckednessp  or  deliver  your  friemk  from  ¥Wi^  gre<i/  danger*  To 
which  Simplicius,  in  his  commentary  upon  Epicletus,  adds  a 
third,  viz.  to  obtain  $om^  comiderable  benefit  for  your  country 

b  Wlka,  Kb.  viii.  cm.  18i  ^  In  rocB  N4.  ^  Aks«  «b  A^ 
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Pythagoras,  as  Hierocles  ^  informs  us,  was  very  cautious  in  tfik 
matter,  for  he  rarely  swore  by  the  gods  himself,  or  allowed  his 
scholars  to  do  so ;  instead  of  the  gods,  he  advised  them  to  swear 
by  T«y  TtT^cifCTVf,  or  the  number  four,  saitb  Plutarch  ^,  as  thiaking 
the  perfection  of  the  soul  consisted  in  this  number,  there  being  in 
every  soul,  a  mind,  science,  opinion,  and  sense.  And  it  is  report* 
ed  of  Clinias  the  Pythagorean,  that  when  he  might  have  cleared 
himself  from  a  Ane  of  three  talents, .  he  rather  chose  to  pay  that 
sum  tlian  to  take  an  oath.  Socrates  told  his  scholars,  that  Rhada* 
manthus,  the  justest  man  that  ever  lived,  had  expressly  forbidden 
men  to  swear  by  the  gods,  but  instead  of  them,  allowed  the  use  of 
9  dog,  goose,  ram,  or  such  like  creatures;  and  in  conformity  to 
t)iis  rule,  that  philosopher  was  wont  to  swear,  vii  rU  »vr«,  xi^*9  ^^ 
vrXuTofftf,  by  a  dog,  goosCy  or  plane-tree.  Zeno,  the  father  of  the 
stoics,  usually  swore  fh  rkv  xd^fret^tf,  i.  e.  by  a  shrub  that  bears 
capers.  In  Ananius,  one  swears  by  crambe,  i.  e.  cole  wort,  saith 
Coelius';  the  same  oath  occurs  in  Teleciides,  Epicharmus,  and 
£upolis,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  used  more  especially  among 
the  lonians.  By  which  instances,  it  appears,  that  though  the 
custom  of  swearing  upon  light  and  frivolous  occasions  was  very 
common  amongst  the  Greeks,  as  may  be  seen  in  their  comedies 
and  other  interlocutory  discourses,  yet  the  more  wise  and  consi- 
derate sort  entertained  a  most  religious  regard  for  oaths.  Some- 
times they  seem  entirely  to  forbid  all  sorts  of  oaths,  whether  just 
or  unjust,  to  which  purpose  is  that  saying  of  Menander : 

And  another  of  Choerilus  ; 

And,  to  mention  no  more  examples,  the  scholiast  upon  Homer  in- 
forms us,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  did  not  vr^^mrSf  »«r«  taIv  BtSf 
ifif(/mt,  «AAi  ^*T*  rSf  «-^««-iiy;^«ir«r«>*  rashly,  and  in  common  rfw- 
course,  swear  by  the  gods,  but  made  use  of  other  things.  The  same 
words  occur  also  in  Suidas  K 

Sometimes  they  swore  by  the  ground  they  stood  upon^  as  Hip- 
polytus  in  £uripides  ^ ; 

And  by  the  solid  ground  I  swear. 

Sometimes  by  rivers,  fountains,  floods,  the  elements,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  all  which  they  accounted  very  sacred  oaths  *.      Some- 

«  In  Pythag.  Aur.  Carm.  v.  2.  I  Antiq,  LecL  lib,  xxvii.  cap.  28. 
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times  they  swore  by  any  thing  they  made  use  of,  as  a  fidier  by  his 
nets,  a  soldier  b>  his  spear ;  aud  this  last  was  a  very  great  oath, 
if  that  be  true  which  Justin  ^  hath  reported,  viz.  that  the  ancients 
paid  divine  worship  to  this  weapon ;  in  memory  pf  which,  in 
later  ages,  it  was  u.sual  for  tlie  statues  of  the  gods  to  hold  a  spear : 
and  Eustathius  '^  writes,  that  Caeneus  erected  a  sp^ar,  ^nd  com- 
manded that  it  should  be  worshipped  as  a  gqd.  Kings  and  princes 
usually  swore  by  their  sceptres,  as  we  find  everywhere  in  Homer ; 
and  this  a)sQ  was  thought  a  solemn  oath,  because  the  sceptre  is  a 
badge  and  ensign  of  regal  and  jud.cial  power. 

They  swore  also  by  men ;  sometiipes  by  the  dead,  of  which  De- 
inosthenes  is  a  famous  instance,  w*ho,  in  an  oration  to  the  people 
of  Athens,  swore  by  rif  it  M«{«0afyi,  those  that  valiantly  lost  their 
lives  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  ;  sometimes  by  the  living,  aud  this 
was  done  either  by  their  2i#tii(/«,  health  and  safeli/ ;  or  "AXyuiy  their 
misfortunes;  or  their  names  ;  or  some  of  their  members,  as  their 
eyes,  ri^ht  hand,  especially  their  head,  which  was  accounted  a 
very  solemn  oath : 

By  my  good  father's  head,  to  me  most  dear, 

This  binding  oath  I  solemnly  do  swear.        XB.  x.  dxchaib,  unc.  coix. 

Saith  one  in  Homer ;  and  Helena,  swearing  to  Menelaus,  calls  it 
*Ayfh  '^K^Vy  a  sacred  oath ; 

AXX*  ^yw  0f»n  r«*  M^tfm  zmrOftZ^tu 

Let  your  Tow'd  head  this  sacred  oath  confirm. 

The  reason  of  this  was,  because  the  head  was  accounted  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  noble  part  of  man ;  or,  as  Hausenius  ^  thinks,  be- 
cause it  was  the  hieroglyphic  o^  health. 

Sometimes  they  swore  by  those  who  were  dearest  to  them,  as  pa- 
rents, children,  or  those  they  had  an  high  esteem  for ;  so  the  Pytha- 
goreans used  to  swear  by  their  master  Pythagoras  ;  nor  did  they 
this  as  thinking  him  a  god  or  hero,  but  because  he  was  a  person 
whose  memory  they  thought  deserved  a  great  veneration,  and  whose 
merits  had  t- xalted  him  to  a  near  affinity  with  the  divine  nature. 

The  manner  of  taking  oaths  was  sometimes  by  lifting  up  their 
hands  to  heaven  ;  whence  Apollo,  in  the  poet,  bids  Lachesus  x**i!^ 
ittiTutMr  though  Hansenius  is  of  opinion  that  this  custom  was  of  a 
later  original.  Sometimes  in  the  ftiy»i  «(«•«,  or  great  and  solenm 
oath,  they  laid  Uieir  hands  upon  the  altar,  as  appears  from  that 
saying  of  Pericles,  who  being  desired  by  a  friend  to  take  a  fals0 

">  Lib.  zUi  I'  la  Iliad,  ••  -^  Libro de  Juniment,  VeteruBL 
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oath  upon  his  sccoimt,  repfied,  that  he  was  his  friend  to  the  attaiiy 
and  no  fardier;  as  likewise  from  the  story  reported  by  Diogeaes 
Laertiusy  of  Xenocrates,  who,  being  a  man  eminent  for  a  strict  and 
virtuous  life,  vras  summoned  as  a  witness  in  a  certain  cause,  where, 
having  spoken  what  he  knew  of  the  matter,  he  went  to  ibe  ahar 
to  confirm  bis  evidence  by  oath ;  but  the  judges  well  knowing  die 
integrity  of  the  man,  with  unanimous  consent  bid  him  forbear, 
and  'gave  credit  to  him  upon  his  bare  word.  Lastly,  to  pass  by 
other  examples,  the  same  rite  is  observed  in  Virgil,  at  the  celebra- 
ted league  between  Latinus  and  £neas  ^: 

Tango  arat,  mediotqite  ignn  et  numma  testor  ; 

NMi  die$paeem  hanc  J^i$  etfmdera  ning^, 

I  touch  the  sacred  altan»  touch  the  flames, 

And  aU  those  powers  attest,  and  all  their  oames : 

Whatever  chance  befiUl  •&  «itlwr  sjdcv 

No  tenn  of  time  this  union  shall  diride.  iffLt^mr. 

Instead  of  the  ahar,  saith  Pfeifer  *«,  sometimes  they  made  use  of  a 
stone ;  for  this  he  is  beholden  to  Suidas,  who  hat^  taken  it  out  of 
Aristotle  and  Pbilochorus,  and  for  a  farther  confirmation  of  it, 
hath  cited  these  words  out  of  the  oration  of  Demosihenes  against 

Cohon,  Tafir  Ti  ^tt^ifrttf  xttf  Jms  i/^9  ij^ci  5r|df  t«»  A/i^sr  «v«i"n$,  >g  ej^^- 

»4/rtti*  i.  e.  and  bringing  all  us  who  were  presentf  one  by  one,  to 
the  stone,  and  there  administering  the  oath  to  tu.  What  is  meant 
by  this  stone,  which  Pfeifer  seems  not  to  have  understood,  the 
scholiast  upon  Aristophanes''  hath  informed  us  in  his  comment 
upon  this  verse ; 

■  *■       we,  though  depress'd  with  age^ 

With  mutt'rings  near  tribuiuUs  stiU  i^pproach.  a.  b. 

Where  he  tells  us,  that  by  a«i««  is  meant  the  fiiftm,  or  tribunal,  in 
Pnyx,  a  public  place  where  the  Athenian  assemblies  used  to  meet. 
Ani  the  re^on  why  it  is  so  called,  he  gives  in  another  place, 
where  the  comedian  calls  it  fiir^,  a  ^one,  because  it  stood  upon  a 
roct: ;  wfience  Ai^a^^W,  ^re  those  that  took  or  imposed  an  oath  iq 
Pnyx.  Instead  of  the  altar,  in  private  contracts,  the  person  swear- 
ing, according  to  the  Roman  fashion,  laid  bis  hand  upon  the 
band  of  the  party  to  whom  he  swore :  this  ceremony  Menelaus  in 
^mpid£^  den»ands  pf  Helena ; 

T  unite  our  hearts^  our  hands  let's  friendly  join. 

|n  all  compacts  and  agreements  it  was  uaual  to  take  each  other  by 

9  ^neid.  xlL  T.  201.  r  in  Archaraenaibus. 
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tbe  btnd»  that  being  tbe  mttmer  of  plighung  faith ;  tad  this  was 
Aom,  either  out  of  tbe  respect  they  bad  to  tbe  number  ten^  as 
Mome  saff  there  being  tep  fingers  on  the  two  bands ;  or  because 
such  a  coi^unction  was  a  tokeu  of  amity  and  concord ;  whencei 
at  all  friendly  meetings,  tliey  joined  hands,  as  a  design  of  th^ 
union  of  their  souls*  And  the  right  hand  seems  to  have  been  used 
rather  than  the  left»  because  it  was  more  honourable,  as  being  the 
instrument  by  which  superiors  give  commands  to  those  below 
them;  whence  Crinagoras,  in  an  epigram,  saitb,  it  was  impossible 
that  all  the  enemies  in  the  world  should  ever  prevail  iy;ainst  Rome : 


^SajK^S  JVv  M$99wn 


While  godlike  Caesar  shall  a  right  band  have 

fit  fior  Dommand.  ■   ■  z.  Ob 

Beside  this,  in  all  solemn  leagues  and  covena(nts,  they  sacrificed 
to  the  gods  by  whom  they  swore,  offering  for  the  most  part,  either 
a  boar,  ram,  or  goat ;  sometimes  all  three ;  sometimes  bulls  or 
Iambs  instead  of  any  of  them.  Sometimes  they  cut  out  the 
stones  of  the  victim,  and  took  the  oath  stauding  upon  them.  A 
ram  or  boar  they  used,  is  properly  called  t«^mk*  Tlie  ceremo- 
nies were  thus :  they  first  cut  some  of  tbe  hair  off  the  victim's 
beady  and  gave  part  of  it  to  all  present,  that  all  might  share  in 
the  oath  ^ : 

From  the  sign*d  Tictims  crops  the  curling  hahr. 

The  hcnlds  part  i^  and  iba  princes  than.  vofn* 

The  reason  of  this  custom  Bustathius  explains  from  the  following 
verses  of  Sophocles : 

Xmnmt  ummmg  Jlaavtf  UW#«r  X^^» 

dines  attend  you,  if  you  e*er  prove  false* 

Your  days  in  bitter  sorrows  may  you  ivn. 

And  when  fate  calls  (but  may  that  lingering  come), 

May  your  dead  corpse  no  fit  interment  find : 

Yet  now  I  favoun  wish ;  be  your  whole  race 

Plaffues  heap*d  on  plagues,  yex'd,  and  at  last  cut  ofl^ 

Aal  UMselockacuttenntliesaamlhead.  s.  n. 

After  this  they  invoked  the  gods  to  be  witnesses  of  their  agree- 
ment, and  to  punish  the  person  that  should  first  violate  his  oath* 
This  d<me,  they  killed  tbe  victims  by  cutting  their  diroats ; 

Then  with  his  pierang  swoid  their  throati  he  itd)bU 

3^or  T«futxH  originally  signified  a  throat,  as  Eustathius  observes 

t  Iliad.  y\ 
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upon  that  place.  Heoce  comes  the  phfasei  i^xtm  t^hiv,  in  Latin, 
ferirefoedus,  i.  e.  to  fMtke  a  covenant.  This  done,  they  repeated 
Ate  form  of  words,  which  both  parties  were  to  coofiim  with  mii- 
tuai  oadis,  as  appears  from  Homer*s  desoriptioQ  of  the  ^ucemade 
between  the  Grecians  and  Trojans. 

After  this  they  made  a  libation  of  wine,  which  was  at  this  time 
mixed,  to  signify  the  conjunction  and  concord  between  the  parties  ; 
then  praying  again  to  the  gods,  they  poured  it  forth,  requesting, 
that  whoever  should,  first  break  his  oath  might  have  his  blood  oi 
brabs  poured  out  in  the  same  manner ;  as  Homer  reports  ^  : 

07f«»  T  l»  x^rw^  »p»f^dfU9M  )i«'«itf'«'/V| 
Zttf  Muiift,  f^iytrh  »»!  AiiukTt  d-Mi  »XX$$t 

AvfMf,  ^  ri»i«fv,  ak^«;^«4  T  ikX$tft  fMyti%9, 

From  the  same  urn  they  drnik  the  mingled  wine^ 

And  add  libations  to  the  powers  divine. 

While  thus  their  prayers  united  mount  the  sky ; 

Hear,  mighty  Jove  !  and  hear,  ye  gods  on  high  ! 

And  ma^tbeir  blood  who  first  the  league  confound. 

Shed  like  this  wir\e,  ^stain  the  thirsty  ground; 

May  all  their  comforts  serve  promiscuous  lust, 

And  all  their  race  be  scattered  as  the  dust  I  torx. 

It  was  very  usual  to  add  a  solemn  imprecation  to  their  oaths, 
which  was  done  either  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  person  by  whom 
the  oath  was  imposed,  as  in  that  of  Demosthenes,  £<  ^»  ivo^xal,  x«x- 
A«  f4.6i  iyetioL  yifotrt'  c/  t^u^My  IJ^aXni  ««'oXo//t«iiy,  if  what  I  swear  be 
true,  may  I  enjoy  much  luippiness  ;  if  not,  may  I  perish  utterly  ; 
pr  to  lay  a  more  inviolable  obligation  upon  themselves,  lent  they 
should  at  any  time  repent  of  their  purpose,  aud  tale  contniry  mea- 
sures to  what  they  then  resolved  upon.  Upojii  which  account  it 
was,  that  the  Phocensians  ^,  who  afterwards  built  the  city  Massilia 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  obliged  themselves  by  au  oalh,  backed 
with  terrible  imprecations,  never  to  think  of  returning  home; 
whence  came  the  proverb  ^mxwt  »(«,  applied  to  men  vnder  the 
obligations  of  a  strict  oath. 

To  return,  the  flesh  on  which  they  feasted  at  other  sacrifices,  was 
in  this  thought  unlawful  to  be  eate(i ,-  and  therefore,  saith  £u8ta- 
thius  ^,  if  the  person  concerned  was  at  home,  it  was  buried  ;  for  so 
Priam  seems  to  liave  done  with  his  victims  in  the  sacrifices  before 
mentioned  ;  but  if  the  party  was  a  stranger,  they  tlirew  it  into  the 
sea,  as  Talthybius  did  the  sow,  which  was  sacrificed  at  one  of 
Agamemnon's  oaths,  or  disposed  of  it  some  other  way*  Here  it 
«  Iliad  cit.  ▼  HerodotUb.  i.  et  Strab.  Ub.  iv.  *  Iliad.  y\ 
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may  be  observed^  that  if  any  unlucky  or  ominous  accident  happen- 
ed at  the  time  of  sacrifice,  they  usually  deferred,  or  wholly  refused 
to  take  the  oath,  of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  Plutarch  ',  who 
reports,  that  when  Pyrrhus,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander,  had  con* 
eluded  a  peace,  and  met  to  confirm  it  by  solemn  oath  and  sacrifice, 
a  goat,  bull,  and  ram,  being  brought  out,  the  ram  on  a  sudden 
fell  down  dead,  which  some  only  laughed  at ;  but  Tbeodotus  the 
priest  forbade  Pyrrhus  to  swear,  declaring  that  heaven  by  that 
omen  portended  the  death  of  one  of  the  three  kings,  whereupon  he 
refused  to  ratify  the  peace. 

Alexander  ab  Alexandro  '  hath  given  us  another  manner  of 
swearing,  which  was  thus :  they  took  hold  of  their  garments,  and 
pointing  a  sword  towards  their  throats,  invoked  the  heavens,  earth, 
sun,  and  furies,  to  bear  witness  to  what  they  were  about  to  do ; 
then  they  sacrificed  a  boar-pig,  which  they  cast  into  the  sea;  and 
this  being  done,  took  the  oath. 

The  solemn  way  of  taking  an  oath  amongst  the  Molossians  was, 
by  cutting  an  ox  into  small  pieces,  and  then  swearing ;  whence 
any  thing  divided  into  small  parcels,  was  proverbially  called  fiui 
I  m«x*»t5»,  as  Suidas  *  and  Zenodotus  *  report.  Erasmus  *>,  instead 
of  bos  Mobttorum,  writes  bos  Homoloitorum^  reading  in  the  fore- 
mentioned  authors,  B«i»i  'OfMX^rrmu  instead  of  BotJf  «  MdA«rr«y. 

Another  manner  of  swearing  was  that  described  by  Plutarch  ^, 
who  reports,  that  when  the  Grecians  had  overthrown  and  utterly 
routed  all  the  forces  of  Xerxes,  being  flushed  with  victory,  they 
entered  upon  a  design  of  making  a  common  invasion  upon  Persia  ; 
whereupon,  to  keep  them  firm  to  their  resolutions,  Aristides  made 
them  all  swear  to  keep  the  league,  and  himself  took  the  oath  in 
the  name  of  the  Athenians,  and  after  curses  pronounced  against  him 
that  should  break  the  vow,  threw  wedges  of  red-hot  iron  into  the 
sea ;  by  which  was  signified,  that  the  oath  should  remain  iuviol- 
able,  as  long  as  the  irons  should  abide  in  the  sea  without  swim- 
ming ;  which  custom  ^s  also  mentioned  bv  Callimachus,  who,  as 
he  is  cited  by  the  scholiast  upon  Sophocles  <*,  speaks  thus  of  the 
Phocensians : 

While  these  pluog'd  irons  the  sea*s  sure  bottom  keep. 

There  is  also  another  manner  of  swearing,  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
in  the  life  of  I)ion,  which  Dion's  wife  and  sister  imposed  upon  Ca- 
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lijptpas  die  Athedaii^  being  moved  thereto  |ijp  n  mspiGioD  tbat  he 
WIS  privy  to  8  ooDspmcj  against  D&on's  life.  It  was  thus :  the 
juror  went  into  the  temple  of  Ceres  and  Prpserpiqi^  or^  as  some 
Bty,  of  Ceres  Thesmophoms,  tbe  lawgiver*  wbere»  after  tbe  perfor- 
mance of  certain  ceramonieSy  he  was  clothed  i|i  the  purple  ?es^ 
ment  of  the  goddess,  and  hoMiQg  fi  lighted  torch  in  his  haud,  a^ 
being  in  the  presence  of  tbe  deilyy  took  the  oath  by  all  tbe  gods  iii 
die  world ;  this  tbe  Syractisiaas  accounted  the  n^osl  solemn  anif 
sacred  oath  that  could  be. 

Another  test  the  Sicilians  generally  made  use  of  at  PaliQe,  aci^ 
of  Sicily,  where  was  a  fountain  named  A|»dinus,  lo  which  the  jij^ 
ron  came,  and  having  written  the  oath  in  ^  tabletj  threw  it  iatq 
the  water,  wherein,  if  it  could  swim,  the  person  accused  was  he- 
Heved  honest ;  but  if  it  sunk,  he  was  to  be  cast  ^nto  the  flames  im* 
mediately,  which  issued  from  the  fountain:  thus  Aristode'  an^ 
Stephanus  the  Byzantiau^. 

Other  ways  also  they  had  of  clearing  themselves  from  the  impo«> 
tatkm  of  crimes.  As  when  the  person  accused  creeped  upon  his 
hands  through  tbe  fire ;  or  held  in  his  hands  red-hot  iron,  called 
in  Greek  Mii^Hy  as  the  scholiast  upon  Sophocles  reports  ;  which 
was  done  by  tbe  innocent  without  any  sense  of  pain.  Thus^  one 
in  Sophocles  <  lells  Creon,  that  all  the  guards  were  ready  to  take 
upon  oath,  that  they  neither  buried  Polynices  tbemselyesi  nojf 
knew  who  had  done  it ; 

Tb«  IIUW8  of  burning  iron  in  our  hands 

We  all  were  prompt  to  take,  to  pan  through  ire^ 

To  call  thegods  to  witntw  with  firm  oath 

We  did  it  not,  we  knew  not  who  designed, 

Or  who  perfonn*d  the  deed.  iwms. 

A  custom  not  much  differing  from  these,  was  practised  in  this 
island  by  our  Saxon  ancestors  upon  the  same  account,  and  was 
diereCore  called  the  Jire^ordeal,  for  ordeal  in  Saxon  fignifies  pufgih 
tion.  The  manner  of  undergoing  this  test"  was  thus :  the  person 
accused  passed  blindfold,  with  bare  feet,  over  certain  ploughshares 
made  red  hot,  and  placed  at  an  equal  distance  from  one  ano- 
ther ;  this  ordalium  Edward  the  Confessor  forced  his  mother  Em- 
ma to  undergo,  to  vindicate  her  honour  from  the  scandal  of  incon- 
tinency  with  Alwyn  bishop  of  Winchester ;  and  by  this  trial  she 
gave  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  her  innocence ;  for  having  pass- 
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ed  over  the  iron  before  sbe  was  aware  of  it^  she  cried  onti  when 
shall  I  come  to  the  place  of  my  purgation  f  And  Kutngund,  the 
wife  of  the  emperor  Henry  the  second,  upon  the  like  imptttation^ 
held  a  red*hot  iron  in  her  hand  and  reodved  no  harm  thereby. 

I  shall  desh-e  th^  reader's  leave  to  mention  but  one  sort  man 
of  these  purgation-oaths,  which  is  described  by  Achilles  Tatius  in 
his  eighdi  book  of  the  Loves  of  CHtophon  and  Leudppe.  It  is 
diis :  when  a  woman  was  accosed  of  incontinency,  she  was  to 
clear  herself  from  this  charge  by  oath,  which  was  writteQ  in  a 
tablet,  and  hung  abont  her  neck ;  then  she  went  into  the  water  up 
to  the  mid-leg,  where,  if  she  was  innocent,  all  things  remained  in 
tfie  same  manner  as  they  were  before ;  but  if  guilty,  the  very  w*- 
ter,  saith  he,  swelled  as  it  were  with  rage^  mounted  up  as  high  as 
her  neck,  and  covered  the  tablet ;  lest  so  horrid  and  detestable  a 
sight,  as  a  false  oath,  should  be  exposed  to  the  view  of  tbe  sun  and 
the  world.  Some  other  sorts  of  oaths  there  were,  of  which  a  lar- 
ger account  might  be  given,  had  I  not  already  trespassed  too  far 
upon  the  reader^s  patience ;  I  shall  therefore  only  add  something 
concerning  their  religious  observance  of  oaths,  and  so  conclode, 
this  chapter. 

What  a  religious  regard  they  had  for  oaths  do&  appear  from 
this,  that  iv«^«K,  or  o?ie  that  keeps  his  oaths,  is  commonly  used  for 
tv^Hp  a  pious  person,  as  in  Hesiod, 

Kor  jttit,  nor  pions  souls  shall  favocir  hav«» 

Aristophanes  ^  also  has  taken  it  in  the  same  sense, 

*«— -  tS  rt  X"*^  iMfst  r^itf 
If  you*re  with  justioe  pless'd. 

On  the  contrary,  when  they  would  express  a  wicked  forlorn  wretch^ 
they  called  him  f9r/«(»«r,  perjurious ;  which  was  the  worst  and  most 
infamous  title  they  could  fix  upon  him;  whence  Aristophanes' 
speaking  of  Jupiter  s  lightning  and  thunderbolts,  which,  as  some 
thought,  were  chiefly  levelled  against  the  wicked,  saith,  Efm^ 
fUxxu  fvvf  Hri«(»««,  if  perjured  viilaim  are  indeed  so  Uabte  to  the 
StfoAe^  how  €omes  it  to  pass  that  Cleouymus  €utd  Theodorus  escape 
$0  well  ?  o^r  that  the  poor  oak  is  so  qftai  shattered  to  pieces,  «  y«^ 
)<w  i9risf»«,  mce  it  can  never  be  perjured?  Such  as  were  com- 
mon and  customary  swearers,  the  Athenians  branded  with  the 
name  of  Ardetti,  from  A^hrtl^  (saith  Hesychius,  and  out  of  him 
Phavoriuus),  tbe  name  of  the  place  wherein  oaths  were  required 
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of  dMm^  before  tbeir  admission  to  public  offices,  as  bath  bees 
observed  in  another  place* 

False  swearers  were^  in  some  places^  punished  with  death ;  in 
others,  suffered  the  same  punishment  that  was  due  to  the  crime 
with  which  thej  charged  any  innocent  person ;  in  others,  only  a 
pecuniary  mulct.  But  though  they  sometimes  escaped  human 
punishment,  yet  it  was  thought  the  divine  vengeance  would  not 
fail  to  overtake  them,  and  the  daemons  always  pretended  an  utter 
abborrence  of  such  enormous  crimes,  of  which  there  is  a  remark- 
able instance  related  by  Herodotus^.  There  was  at  Sparta  a  mau 
named  Glaucus,  famed  over  all  Greece  for  his  justice  and  integri- 
ty :  into  his  hands  a  certain  Milesian,  fearing  some  danger  at 
home,  and  being  encouraged  by  the  character  of  the  man,  depo- 
sited a  large  sum  of  money.  After  some  time,  the  sons  of  this 
Milesian  came  to  Sparta,  and  showing  Glaucus  the  bill)  demands 
ed  the  money.  Glaucus  pretended  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
matter,  yet  promised  to  recollect  with  himself,  and  if  he  found 
any  thing  due  to  them,  to  pay  it.  To  do  this  he  took  four  months 
time  ;  and  having  gained  this  delay,  immediately  took  a  journey 
to  Delphi,  on  purpose  to  ask  Apollo's  opinion,  whether  it  was 
lawful  to  perjure  himself,  thereby  to  secure  the  money  ?  The  god^ 
moved  with  indignation  at  the  impudence  of  the  man,  returned 
him  this  answer : 

OfMV'  IfTM  ^mvardf  yt  t^  ii/f^xtfv  fimt  £v%^  t 
AXX*  'Of»v  ^tus  Irn  MtifVfjttff  uV  fir/  ^Siftff 

'Xvf^ftei^^ott  ixiry  yttthf'  {^  aTmv  £va*rm. 

No,  Giaucus  no,  I  think  you  need  not  fear, 

To  bilk  your  easy  creditor,  and  swear 

He  lent  you  no  sueh  sum ;  you'll  gain  therebji 

And  this  consider*d,  you  nay  death  defy, 

Death,  of  the  just  alike  an  enemy. 

But  know,  that  Orcus  hAs  a  monster  son, 

Ghastly  of  shape,  who  ever  hastens  on 

To  o'ertake  perjuries;  he'll  ne'er  forget 

Your  heinous  crime,  hut  with  revengeful  hate 

Send  every  dreadful  ill  that  mortals  shun, 

Till  you,  and  all  you  lore*  be  utterly  undioiie.  t,  v. 

This  prediction  was  fully  accomplished  in  Glaucus,  notwithstand- 
ing he  afterwards  restored  the  money ;  for  his  whole  family  was  in 
a  few  generations  utterly  extinct,  and  so  became  a  memorable  ex- 
ample of  divine  vengieance.  But  though  all  the  other  gods  took 
upon  them  sometimes  to  punish  this  crime,  yet  it  was  thought  in  a 
more  peculiar  manner  to  be  the  care  of  Jupiter,  suruamed  '0(»ii(, 
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And  Pausanias  reports^  that  in  Uie  ByAim^Mv^  or  councihhaUy  at 
Olynipia,  there  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  with  a  thunderbolt  in  each 
hand,  aitd  a  plate  of  brass  at  his  feet,  on  which  were  engraven 
certain  elegiacal  verses,  composed  on  purpose  to  terrify  men  from 
invoking  that  god  to  witness  any  untruth.  Beside  this,  the  per- 
jured persons  were  thought  to  be  haunted  and  distracted  by  the 
furie^  who  every  fifth  day  in  the  month,  made  a  visitation,  and 
walked  their  rounds  for  that  purpose,  according  to  Hesiod : 

*0^««»  TtnvfAinttt  rw  E^i;  r/«i  ^rn/A  Wti^tius  ^, 

The  fifths  of  every  month  your  care  require. 

Days  full  of  trouble,  and  afflictions  dire : 

For  then  the  Furies  take  their  round,  *tis  said. 

And  heap  their  vengeance  on  the  perjurM  head.  coor* 

Whence  Agamemnon,  swearing  that  he  had  never  known  Briseis, 
called  the  furies  to  bear  witness  : 


And  ye,  fell  Furies  of  the  realms  of  night. 

Who  rule  the  dead,  and  horrid  woes  prepare 

For  perjur'd  king%  and  all  who  falsely  swear.  Vote, 

Though  the  punishment  here  meant  by  Homer  seems  to*have  been 
inflicted  after  death,  because  he  saith,  v^«  y«<Wv  M^m^my  8cc.  or 
the  men  under  the  earth ;  and  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  that 
place,  doth  appear  from  another  oath  in  Horner^  where  the  infer- 
nal gods  are  invoked  after  tliis  manner : 


'  {^  M  mrtf if^i  xmfUfTmt 


Witness  ye  infernal  powers, 
Who  souls  below  tonnent  for  breach  of  oatfask  k.  v. 

Yet  some  in  that  place  read  xAjuofrs;,  and  then  the  meaning  of  it 
will  be,  that  the  souls  of  deceased  persons  are  employed  in  tortur- 
ing perjured  viUains. 

in  some  places  even  insensible  creatures  were  thought  to  take 
revenge  for  this  crime ;  for  it  was  generally  believed  in  Arcadia, 
that  no  man  could  forswear  himself  by  the  waters  of  Styx,  without 
undergoing  some  severe  and  remarkable  punishment;  and  it  is 
reported  of  the  subterranean  cavern,  sacred  to  Palaemon  at  Corinth, 
that  no  perjured  person  could  so  much  as  enter  into  it  without  be- 
ing made  a  memorable  example  of  divine  justice.  In  Sicily,  at 
the  temple  of  the  Palici,  in  the  city  Paiice,  there  were  certain 
crateres,  fonts,  or  lakes,  (for  so  sometimes  they  were  called,)  nam- 
ed Delli,  out  of  which  there  continually  issued  flames  and  balls  of 
firC;  with  boiling  and  stinking  water ;  and  thither  people  used  to 
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iresort  from  til  quarters^  for  the  deciding  of  oontroYersies.  If  mof 
one  swore  falsely  dear  these  fonts,  he  was  preaeatly  struck  eitber 
blindy  lame,  or  dead  id  the  place  $  or  was  swallowed  up,  and 
drowned  in  the  lakes.  But  of  these  mention  has  been  made  be- 
fore'. 

Notwithstanding  these,  and  other  instances  of  the  divine  displea* 
sure  at  this  crimen  and  the  scandal  and  infamy  of  it,  yet  was  it  so 
much  practised  by  the  Grecians,  that  they  could  never  avoid  the 
imputation  of  treachery  and  perfidiousness ;  insomuch  th^t  Gneca 
fides  came  to  be  proverbially  applied  to  men  that' were  wavering, 
inconsistent,  and  unfit  to  be  trusted  or  relied  upon :  Plautus,  in  his 
play  called  Asinaria,  by  Graca  fide  mercari^  means  to  buy  with 
ready  money,  as  though  without  that  a  Grecian  was  not  to  be 
meddled  with ;  his  words  are  these : 

Vienty  aquaim,  folnn,  lunam^  noctenit  lute  argenio  mn  emo^ 
Qetera,  qum  vUumia  uti,  Oraca  mercamurjide* 

I'm  not  oblig'd  to  pay  for  day  or  nifht, 

For  water,  or  the  suu's  and  moon's  free  ligbt; 

All  other  things  I  need,  I  straight  command. 

Eight  Grecian  like,  with  money  in  my  hand.  •.  a. 

TuUy  likewise  in  his  oration  for  Flaccus,  speaks  after  the  same 
manner :  *  that  nation  (says  he)  never  made  any  conscience  of 
observing  their  oaths.'  And  their  own  countryman  Euripides  af- 
firms no  less : 

No  qpaiks  of  honesty  Greece  ever  bad. 
And  Polybius  yet  more  fully  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  histoiy ; 
'  amongst  the  Greeks  (si^s  he)  if  you  lend  only  one  talent,  and 
for  security  have  ten  bonds,  with  as  many  seals,  and  double  the 
number  of  witnesses,  yet  all  these  obligations  can  scarce  force 
them  to  be  honest/  Yet  Ausonius  had  a  better  opinion  of  them^ 
unless  his  words  were  irony  and  ridicule,  when  he  said  to  Paulus, 

Nan  Ptena,  ted  Gracajide* 

At  my  bouse  too,  if  you  will  honest  be, 

A  wanton  muse'a  trifles  you  may  see.  z.  o. 

The  Thessalians  in  particular  were  infamous  for  this  vice; 
whence,  as  Zenodotus  hath  informed  us,  by  Bivvat^mf  f^^ir^«,  is 
meant  fraud  and  deceit;  and  the  other  proverb,  viz.  iBtrrrnXm 
ro^ir^,  seems  to  have  had  its  rise  from  the  treacherous  and  double 
dealing  of  the  Thessalians  with  their  confederates  ;  a  memorable 

1  Con£  pneter  Arittotelem  et  St^anum  sqpra  kudatos,  Diodorus  Siculu%  Ub. 
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y^  instance  of  which  we  have  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  where^  in 
^  the  midst  of  a  battle^  they  turned  sides^  and  deserting  the  Atheni- 
ans^ went  over  to  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  which  reason  seems  more 
probable  than  that  mentioned  by  Zenodotus,  viz.  their  solemn 
vow  of  an  hecatomb  of  men  made  every  year  to  Apollo,  witliout 
any  design  of  ever  paying  it ;  which  they  did  in  imitation  of  their 
forefather  Tbessalus,  who  made  such  a  vow  to  Apollo,  but  con- 
sidering how  impious  and  unpleasing  to  the  god  it  was  like  to  be, 
neglected  the  performance  of  it.  The  Locrians  were  no  less  infa- 
mous on  the  same  account,  whence  those  proverbial  sayings  A«jc(o/ 
rus  rvf^HKXf,  and  AcK^Sf  0-uv^^«,  do  usually  denote  fraudulent  per- 
sons and  practices,  as  we  learn  from  Zenodotus.  And  the  Lace- 
daemonians, as  they  were  the  most  renowned  of  all  the  Grecians  for 
their  valour,  temperance,  and  other  virtues,  so  were  they  the  most 
scandalous  for  their  treachery,  and  contempt  of  oaths ;  whence 
they  are  by  Lycophron  ^  called  Ai^vA«<,  which  the  scholiast  upon 
that  place  expounds  -^vren,  t^  Hxm,  i.  e.  liars  and  deceitful ;  and 
by  Euripides  ° : 

Spartans,  ffim*d  ever  for  base  treacheries. 

Aristophanes  speaks  yet  more  fully,  when  he  tells  us,  they  neither 
accounted  altars,  promises,  nor  oaths  sacred.    His  words  are  these : 

Olri*  tin  fimfUit  irt  iririSt  ^^  •(»*€  ftktu. 
Who  neither  altars,  oaths,  nor  trust  revere* 

And  that  this  was  no  calumny,  may  farther  appear  from  the  apho. 
rism  of  Lysander,  one  of  the  most  eminent  generals,  £{«T«rf »  xv* 
Tretiict^  fAif  ti^^eiyti}<tify  xtXifcim  it  o^ttf.  Soi/Sy  said  he,  are  to  be  de* 
ceived  with  dice,  but  enemies  with  oaths.  Though  others  will  have 
this  to  be  the  saying  of  Dionysiusi  the  tyrant  ^.  However  that  be, 
it  is  certain  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  perhaps  more  just  and 
punctual  in  private  affairs,  had  very  small  regard  for  oaths  in  pub- 
lic business.  Their  great  Agesilaus  seems  to  have  thought  it  but 
a  weak  obligation,  whenever  it  stood  in  competition  with  the  pub- 
lic good,  that  great  mark  to  which  they  thought  all  their  actions 
were  to  be  directed,  insomuch  that,  as  Plutarch  ^  affirms,  to  serve 
their  country  was  the  principle  and  spring  of  all  their  actions  ; 
nor  did  they  account  any  thing  just  or  unjust,  by  any  measuresbut 
that. 

The  Athenians  seem  to  have  had  a  greater  regard  for  honesty, 
\ 
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as  may  appear  from  the  stofy  of  Themistocles  in  Plutarch ;  for 
he,  telling  the  people  be  had  formed  a  design,  which,  if  accom- 
plished, would  be  very  advantageous  to  the  commonwealth,  but 
might  not  at  this  time  be  communicated  to  the  whole  assembly  ; 
they  ordered  him  to  impart  it  to  Aristides  m  private,  who  having 
heard  the  matter,  came  and  reported  to  the  people,  that  it  was  ia* 
deed  a  very  beneficial  contrivance,  but  withal  the  most  mijust  in 
the  world ;  whereupon  they  immediately  commanded  Themistocles 
to  desist  from  his  intention.     Diogenian,  in  his  book  of  collecticms, 
tells  us,  that  Arri»«(  fut^rvf,  was  taken  for  a  sincere  and  unconrupt 
witness ;  as  also  Arrixi  ^im,  for  a  true,  honest,  and  untainted  fisiitfa  : 
and  though  some  would  have  this  proverb  taken  from  the  goddess 
Fides,  who  had  a  temple  at  Athens,  mentioned  by  Plautos  «,  and 
others,  not  from  die  manners  of  the  people,  but  the  nature  of  their 
soil,  which  was  so  unfruitful,  that  it  brought  forth  just  as  much 
as  was  sown,  and  no  more ;  whence  Attica  fides  is  applied  to  any 
man  that  restores  all  diat  he  was  entrosted  with ;  yet  Velleius 
Paterculus '  assures  us  it  was  taken  from  their  faithfulness  and  un- 
shaken loyalty  to  the  Romans ;  whence  Attica  fdes  is  by  Flaccus  • 
called  certa :  by  Horace  *  in^lluia :  and  by  Silius  "  pura.   Not- 
withstanding this,  their  honesty  was  not  so  firm  but  that  it  might 
sometimes  be  shaken  by  the  alluring  and  specious  temptation  of 
the  public  good.    I  will  coachide  this  chapter  with  an  instance  of 
this  taken  out  of  Plutarch  %  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  and 
more  clearly  evidences  the  disposition  and  temper  of  that  state, 
because  it  was  approved  by  the  consent  of  the  people,  and  put  in 
execution  by  Aristides,  a  man  of  greater  renown  for  justice  and 
upright  dealing  than  any  that  city  ever  brought  forth.    He,  when 
die  Grecians  (after  ihey  had  utterly  routed  all  the  remainder  of 
Xerxes's   numerous   anliy)  designed  a  common  invasion  upon 
Persia,  took  a  solemn  oath  in  the  name  of  the  Athenians,  to  ob- 
serve the  league ;  but  afterwards,  when  things  were  brought  to 
such  a  pass,  as  constrained  them  to  govern  with  a  stronger  hand 
than  was  consistent  with  it,  advised  them  to  throw  the  perjirry 
upon  him,   and  manage   affairs   as  their  convenience  required. 
Upon  the  whole  matter,  Tlieophrastus  tells  us  (saith  Plutarch), 
that  this  person  was,  in  bb  own  private  affiiirs,  and  those  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  nicely  just ;  but  in  public  matters,  did  many  things 
according  to  the  state  and  condition  of  his  country,  for  whose  sake 

u  BeU.  Punic,  lib,  xiil  ▼  Vifc  AiMdis.  «*««.  tw.  16. 
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he  frequent!;  comnutted  acts  of  injustice.  Then  he  adds^  that  it 
was  reported  of  him,  that  to  one  who  was  in  debate,  Whether  he 
should  convey  a  certain  treasure  from  Delos  to  Athens,  contrary  to 
the  league,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  Samians  ?  he  should  say,  *  that 
the  thing  was  not  just,  but  expedient/ 


CHAP.  VIL 

Of  the  Grecian  Divination,  and  Oracles  in  general. 

XT  was  a  received  opinion  in  all  ages,  that  the  gods  were  wont  to 
converse  fkmiliarly  with  some  men,  whom  they  endowed  with  ex* 
tmordinaiy  powers,  and  admitted  to  die  knowledge  of  their  coun- 
sels and  designs.  These  are  by  the  Greeks  called  fUmnf  and^t- 
•rmh  is  a  general  name  for  all  sorts  of  divination,  and  signifies  the 
knowledge  of  things  obscure,  or  future,  which  cannot  be  attained 
by  any  ordinaiy  dt  natural  means.  It  is  divided  by  Plato  ^>  who 
is  followed  herein  by  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and  Cicero^  into  two 
species,  one  of  which  is  called  SttxfSf  Uti^^rt,  and  tiaturalis,  i.  e. 
unartificial,  or  natural  divination,  as  not  bemg  attained  by  any 
rnlei,  precepts,  or  observations,  but  inspired  into  the  diviner, 
ivithont  his  taking  any  farther  care  about  it,  than  to  pnrify  and 
prepare  himself  to  receive  the  divine  affiatus.  With  this  soft  were 
all  those  endued,  who  delivered  oracles,  and  foretold  future  events 
by  inspiration,  without  observii^  external  signs  or  accidents : 
such  were  the  tibyls,  and  other  enthusiasts.  Some  there  are  that 
reduce  divination  by  dreams  under  diis  species,  because  in  them 
revelations  were  made  without  any  pains  or  art  of  the  dreamers ; 
but  herein  lies  the  mistake  of  this  argument,  that  not  the  dream* 
ers,  but  the  interpreters  of  dreams,  were  the  diviners ;  and  that 
iMr  sidll  was  the  effect  of  art  and  observation,  is  evident  from 
die  many  books  written  upon  that  subject,  and  the  various  signs 
delivered  in  them  to  make  conjectures  by :  in  like  maiiner,  it  was 
not  so  much  the  business  of  an  augur  to  see  the  birds  of  divina- 
tion, which  might  casually  happen  to  any  rude  and  unskilful 
person,  but  after  he  had  seen  diem,  to  interpret  what  was  por- 
tended by  them. 
These,  therefore,  with  others  of  the  like  nature,  are  to  be  referred 
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to  the  second  species  of  divioation^  called  Ti;(y<Kiy  or  artificial^  be* 
cause  it  was  not  obtained  by  immediate  inspiration,  but  was  the 
effect  of  experience  and  observation,  ^  soothsaying;  or 'depended 
chiefly  upon  human  art,  invention,  or  imposition  ;  which,  never- 
theless, was  not  supposed  to  be  altogether  destitute  of  divine  di* 
rection  and  concurrence :   such  was  divination  by  lots. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  first  sort  of  divination,  as  having  a  more 
immediate  dependence  on  the  gods  ;  and  first  with  the  noblest 
part  of  it,  I  mean  oracles,  which  are  called  in  Greek  xv^^f^^h  XV^' 

The  interpreters,  or  revealers,  of  oracles,  ;^i»«]»«a«V««>  &c.  The  con- 
suiters,  d-i0:r^dV«i,  See.  The  places  in  which  they  were  delivered, 
X^nrti^M,  fMfrum^  &c.  Some  of  which  names  were  also  applied  to 
other  sorts  of  divination. 

Of  all  the  sorts  of  divinatioti,  oracles  had  always  the  greatest 
repute,  as  being  thought  to  proceed  in  a  more  immecbate  manner 
from  the  gods  ;  whereas,  others  were  delivered  by  men,  and  had  a 
greater  dependence  on  them,  who  might  either  out  of  ignorance, 
mistake,  or  out  of  fear,  hopes,  or  other  unlawfal  and  base  ends, 
conceal,  or  betray  the  truth  ;  whereas  they  thought  the  gods,  who 
were  neither  obnoxious  to  the  anger,  nor  stood  in  need  of  the  re- 
wards, nor  cared  for  the  promises  of  mortals,  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  do  either  of  them.  Upon  this  account,  oracles 
obtained  so  great  credit  and  esteem,  that  in  all  doubts  and  disputes 
their  determinations  were  held  sacred  and  inviolable ;  whence,  as 
Strabo  ^  reports,  vast  numbers  flocked  to  them,  to  be  resolved  in 
all  manner  of  doubts,  and  ask  counsel  about  the  management  of 
their  affairs  ;  insomuch,  that  no  business  ofgreat  consequence  and 
moment  was  undertaken,  scarce  any  peace  concluded,  any  war 
waged,  any  new  form  of  government  instituted,  or  new  laws  en- 
acted, without  the  advice  and  approbation  of  an  oracle  :  Crcesus  ^ 
before  he  durst  venture  to  declare  war  against  the  Persians,  con- 
sulted not  only  all  the  most  famous  oracles  in  Greece,  but  sent 
ambassadors  as  far  as  Libya,  to  ask  advice  of  Jupiter  Hammoa 
Minos ',  the  Grecian  lawgiver,  conversed  with  Jupiter,  and  re- 
ceived instructions  from  him,  how  he  might  new-model  his  go- 
vernment. Lycurgus  also  made  frequent  visits  to  the  Delphian 
Apollo,  and  received  from  him  that  platform,  which  afterwards 
he  communicated  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Nor  does  it  matter 
whetlier  these  things  were  really  true  or  not^  since  it  is  certain 

X  Lib.  zvl  7  Hcrodot.  lib.  i.  ^  Strabo^  loc.  cit. 
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they  were  believed  to  be  so  \  for  hence  appears  what  great  esteem 
oracles  were  in,  at  least  among  the  vulgar  sort,  when  lawgivers, 
and  men  of  the  greatest  authority,  were  forced  to  make  use  of 
these  methods  to  Ain  them  into  compliance.  My  author  goes  yet 
higher,  and  tells  us,  that  inspired  persons  were  thought  worthy  of 
the  greatest  honour  and  trusts ;  insomuch,  that  sometimes  we  find 
them  advanced  to  the  throne,  and  invested  with  regal  power ;  for 
that  being  admitted  to  the  counsels  of  the  gods,  they  were  best 
able  to  provide  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  mankind. 

This  reputation  stood  the  priests- (who  had  their  dependence  on 
the  oracles)  in  no  small  stead ;  for  finding  their  credit  thus  tho- 
roughly established,  they  allowed  no  man  to  consult  the  gods, 
before  he  had  offered  costly  sacrifices,  and  made  rich  presents  to 
them :  whereby  it  came  to  pass*,  that  few  beside  great  and  wealthy 
men  were  admitted  to  ask  their  advice,  the  rest  being  unable  to 
defray  the  charges  required  on  that  account,  which  contributed 
▼ery  much  to  raise  the  esteem  of  oracles  among  the  common 
people ;  men  generally  being  apt  to  admire  the  things  they  are  \ 
kept  at  some  distance  from,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  contemn  } 
what  diey  are  familiarly  acquainted  with.  Wherefore,  to  keep  ' 
up  their  esteem  widi  die  better  sort,  even  they  were  only  admitted 
upon  a  few  stated  days  :  at  other  times,  neither  the  greatest  prince 
could  purchase,  nor  persons  of  the  greatest  quality  anywise  ob« 
tain  an  answer.  Alexander  himself  was  peremptorily  denied  by 
the  Pythia,  till  she  was  by  downright  force  compelled  to  ascend 
the  tripus,  when,  finding  herself  unable  to  resist  any  longer,  she 
cried  out,  AfUnr^^  tT,  thou  art  invincible  ;  which  words  vi^ere  thought 
a  very  lucky  omen,  and  accepted  instead  of  a  further  oracle. 

As  to  the  causes  of  oracles,  it  has  been  disputed  whether  they 
were  the  revelations  of  demons,  or  only  the  delusions  of  crafty 
priests.  Van  Dale  has  wrote  a  large  treatise  in  defence  of  the  latter 
opinion  ;  but  his  arguments  are  not  of  such  force,  but  that  they 
might,  without  difiieulty,  be  refuted,  if  either  my  design  required, 
or  time  permitted  me  to  answer  them.  However  that  be,  it  was 
the  common  opinion  that  Jupiter  was  the  first  cause  of  this  and 
all  other  sorts  of  divination  ;  it  was  he  that  had  the  books  of  fate, ' 
and  out  of  them  revealed  either  more  or  less,  as  he  Dj^asQjrf^  to  in- 
ferior  demons ;  for  which  r^isou  b^  ms  9mmLtBllglt0fiiijgfm^,  as 
£ustatfaius  teUs  us  in  his  colbn^ent  apon^lboi  tjeap^^. 
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Aen  ftt  tbe  holy  fmt 


To  nughty  JoTe  was  the  glad  Tictim  slaii^ 
To  Jove  from  wfaom  all  mWnalioB  oqiiim» 
And  oracles  inspir'd  unriddle  future  dooms.  b*  ■• 

Of  the  Other  gods  Apollo  was  reputed  to  have  the  greatest  skill  ia 
makiog  predictions,  and  therefore  it  was  one  of  his  offices  to  pre- 
side over,  and  inspire  all  sorts  of  prophets  and  diviners ;  but  this 
was  only  in  subordination  to  Jupiter,  and  by  converse  with,  and 
participation  from  him^  as  iEschylus**  gives  us  to  understand^ 
when  be  saith. 

Send,  quiddy  send,  for  so  by  JoTe  in^li^d  ^ 

fhoebuf  comiwands*  m  41. 

On  the  same  accounl,  in  anotfier  place  ^,  wben  be  bnogs  in  Apol- 
lo,  coDioiandipg  men  to  reverence*  his  omfk  oracles,  be  adds^  thcQF 
^ust  also  pay  due  respect  to  thoae  (^  Jupiter*  without  laentiooiDg 
any  of  the  odier  prophetic  deities.    His  worils  are  t)ie«e ; 

To  mine,  and  Jove*s  most  sacred  Cfaclea 

Pay  due  ebeiaance.  x*  ib 

Others  report,  tliat  ApoUo  received  the  arl  of  difinatioa  fmoa 
Pan  ^p  others  will  have  hhn  instructed  by  Themis  S  others  by 
Ghiucus  ^.  Lastly,  some  were  of  opinion,  th  Affsi/nv  Oi^umw 
Ami  f$9ti^m  pxuff  irdom  fui9fim§  tj  ir^ayi^MMf  $i^r  that  the  heotenhf 
Vem*i  was  the  mother  of  the  universe,  and  the  inventor  of  all  sorts 
qf  divination  and  prognostication. 

The  manner  of  delivering  oracles  was  not  io  all  places,  nor  at 
all  times,  the  same :  in  some  placea,  the  gods  revealed  them  by 
interpreters,  as  did  Apollo  at  Delphi :  in  others^  more  immediate- 
hf  gi^ii^S  stnswers  themselves,  which  they  either  pronounced  viva 
voee,  or  returned  by  dreams,  or  lots  (the  former  of  which  were 
supposed  to  be  iiispired,  and  the  lattmr  directed  by  tbe  gods),  or 
some  other  way.  The  oracles  which  the  gods  tbemselvea  fna* 
nouuced,  were  termed  xv^'P^^  mMptm*'  those  which  were  delivered 
by  interpreters,  xi*^*^  v^r^^wsa/.  At  aooie  places  several  ways 
were  used ;  for  instance,  they  who  consulted  Tropbonius,  afler 
having  proposed*  their  questioiis,  first  received  an  answer  in  a 
dream ;  and,  if  that  was  obscure,  and  bard  to  be  understood,  had 
the  meaning  of  it  interpreted  by  men  kept  forthat  purpose,  and 
instructed  in  that  art  by  the  deity.     Several  other  ways  also  this 

h  Sacerdotibus.  ^  Eumenidibus.  ^  AlioUonias  Argon.  I&.  iii. 
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god  used  to  give  answers  to  enquirers,  as  Pausanias  reports  in  his 
description  of  Boeotia ;  and  in  another  place  ^,  the  same  author 
mentions  these  heroic  verses,  as  spoken  by  Trophonius : 

Hfji  Vf^  ^tftCmXimp  Ij^fuitt  ti/trngh  r^nrmtotf 

Let  not  the  bloody  ensigns  be  diqpUy'd, 
Nor  looit  attack  upon  your  Ibai  taie  nade^ 
TiU  a  diitiiM(uiah*d  trppby  yoa  erect, 
And  to  my  fidlow'd  diield  pay  due  respect, 
Wbiah  In  the  tenpla,  witb  ridi  preaents  paced, 
'Bf  yaliant  Aristomene«  was  placed : 
liils  when  yoaVe  done,  you  may  eipect  that  I 
Will  cravrn  theM  toils  of  war  witb  joyfiil  Tictary. 

Which  answer  was  given  to  the  Thebans  before  the  battle  at 
Leueira,  wharein,  by  the  conduct  of  Epanuaoodas^  tbey  gave  tha 
liieedKmoniani  and  their  confedenilea  it  notable  overthrow. 

Thus  miidi  of  oraeles  in  gantfaL  I  shallt  in  the  next  places 
endeavour  to  give  a  particular  dascriptioii  of  them,  especially  such 
as  were  of  any  note^  together  witb  a  short  account  of  the  ceremo- 
nies required  of  those  that  consulted  them,  the  manner  of  return* 
ing  answers,  with  other  things  remarkable  in  each  of  them.  And 
because  Jupilar  was  reputed  to  be  the  first  author  of  oracles,  I 
ahall  begin  with  those  which  were  thought  to  be  more  immediate* 
ly  deliverod  by  bim* 


■•^ 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Oracles  of  Jupiter. 

Do  DONA  ^  is  by  some  thought  lo  have  been  a  eity  of  Tbessaly ; 
by  othera  it  was  placed  in  Epirus ;  and  others,  to  reconcile  these 
ftiro  opinions,  wili  have  two  Dodonas^  one  in  Tbessaly,  and  ano^ 
dicr  in  Epinn*  They  that  place  it  in  Epirus  (and  Uiitt  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  bavo  been  tbe  seat  of  the  oracle.  Whether  there 
was  another  Dodona  in  Tbessaly  or  not),  are  no  less  divided  in 
their  opimons  about  it ;  for  some  of  tbem  will  have  it  in  Thespro- 
tie,  others  in  Qtaonia^  or  Molossia ;  but  Eustathius^  has  under- 
taken to  decide  the  controversy,  telliflg  us  that  it  did  indeed  once 
belong  to  the  Tbesprotians,  but  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Molossians  ;  and  be  is  herein  confirmed  by  Strabo  ™. 


S  MeHenic  k  Bustalh.  Iliad-iT. p.  854.  et  IL  «^.  p.  1074.  edit  BaU. 
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It  was  first  built  by  Deucalion,  who,  in  that  universal  delugCi 
wherein  the  greatest  part  of  Greece  perished,  retreated  to  this 
place  which  by  reason  of  its  height  secured  him  from  the  waters. 
Hither  resorted  to  him  all  that  had  escaped  from  the  inundation, 
with  whom  he  peopled  his  new-built  city,  trailing  it  Dodona, 
either  from  a  sea  nymph  of  that  name,  or  JDodon,  the  son,  or  Do* 
done  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Europa ;  or  from  the  river  Do- 
don,  or  Don  ;  for  so  it  is  called  by  Stephanus ;  or,  as  some  say, 
from  Dodonim  the  son  of  Javan,  who  was  captain  of  a  colony  s^t 
to  inhabit  those  parts  of  Epirus.  At  the  same  time,  Deucalion  is 
said  to  have  founded  a  temple,  which  he  consecrated  to  Jupiter, 
who  is  thence  called  Dodonaeus.  This  was  the  fint  temple  in 
Greece ;  but  the  oracle  seems  to  have  been  a  oonaiderable  time  be- 
fore it ;  for  Herodotus,  in  the  second  book  of  his  history,  reports, 
(liat  it  was  the  most  ancient  of  all  oracles  in  Greece,  which  would 
be  false,  had  it  not  been  before  Deucalion's  time ;  for  he,  as  the 
poets  tell  us,  havuig  escaped  die  deluge,  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Themis  on  mount  Parnassus,  what  means  be  should  use  to  re- 
plenish th^  country  with  people  ;  and  the  same  oracle  is  said  to 
have  been  jointly  possessed  by  the  Earth  and  Neptune,  before  it 
belonged  to  Themis. 

The  original  of  it,  though,  like  all  other  things  of  sudi  antiquity, 
wrapped  up  in  fables,  I  will  repeat  to  you  out  of  the  fore-mention- 
ed place  of  Herodotus,  where  he  hath  given  us  two  accounts  of  it ; 
the  first  of  which  he  tells  us,  he  received  from  the  priests  of  Jupi- 
ter at  Thebes  in  Egypt,  which  was  this :  that  the*  Phoenicians  had 
carried  away  two  priestesses  from  that  place,  one  of  which  they 
sold  into  Libya,  the  other  into  Greece ;  that  each  of  these  had 
erected  the  first  oracle  in  those  nations,  the  one  of  Jupiter  Hammon, 
the  other  of  Jupiter  Dodonaeus.  The  other  account  was  given 
him  by  the  priestesses  at  Dodona,  and  confirmed  by  all  those  that 
ministered  in  the  temple,  viz.  that  two  black  pigeons  taking  their 
flight  from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  of  them  came  to  Libya,  where 
she  commanded  that  an  oracle  should  be  erected  to  Hammon ; 
the  other  to  Dodona,  where  she  sat  upon  an  oak  tree,  and  speak- 
ing with  an  human  voice,  ordered  that  there  should  be  in  that 
place  an  oracle  of  Jupiter*  Afterwards,  Herodotus  delivers  his 
own  opinion  about  the  matter,  which  was  this :  that  if  the  PhoKni- 
ciaDs  did  really  carry  two  women  from  Thebes,  and  sell  one  of 
them  in  Libya,  and  the  other  in  Greece,  it  might  be  probable  that 
she  that  was  transported  into  Greece  was  sold  to  the  Thesprotians, 
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in  that  country,  which  in  his  time  was  called  Hellas,  but  formerly 
named  Pelasgia,  where  she  instituted  the  oracle  to  Jupiter,  and 
gave  instructions  after  what  manner  he  was  to  be  worshipped.  To 
confirm  this  conjecture,  he  adds,  that  those  two  oracles  have  a  near 
resemblance  to  each  other.  Moreover,  he  tells  us,  the  two  women 
were  said  to  be  black,  because  they  came  from  Egypt,  and  wer9 
called  doves,  because  their  language  was  barbarous,  and  as  unin- 
telligible  as  that  of  birds  ;  afterwards,  when  they  had  learned  the 
Greek  tongue,  they  were  said  to  speak  with  a  human  voice.  Eus- 
tathius  ^  gives  two  reasons  more  for  this  appellation ;  the  first  is,  that 
they  were  called  niAuAi,  or  dAyveSy  q.  JitXuefUfrus,  because  they 
made  their  predictions  by  the  observation  of  those  birds ;  as  they 
who  made  use  of  crows  in  divination  were  named  K^^xK^fiafrtn. 
The  other  reason  is,  that,  in  the  Molossian  language,  old  womea 
were  called  nixuxt,  and  old  men  niMtoi,  and  that  those  prophetesses 
being  old  women,  either  by  a  mistake  of  the  word,  or  a  poetical 
equivocation  were  called  doves ;  and  why  aged  persons  should  be 
thus  termed,  the  old  scholiast  upon  Sophocles  ^  informs  us  ;  for 
saith  he,  the  three  old  prophetesses  were  called  nixtmt,  q.  nt^»xtMfAi* 
mi,  because  of  their  gray  hairs.  Servius  gives  another  reason  in 
his  comment  upon  Virgil's  ninth  eclogue  ^,  viz.  that  in  the  Thes* 
salian  tongue,  the  word  ^xttee^  is  used  to  signify  a  prophetess  as 
well  as  a  dove ;  and  it  seems  also  no  unusual  thing  amongst  the  an* 
cient  Greeks  for  prophetesses  to  have  the  name  of  doves;  whence 
the  enigmatical  poet  calls  Cassandra  by  that  name  twice  in  one 
sentence  ° ; 

Tnfiut  fimmt  pA^t»  *(it  ri^yv  Xix*t 
Tmft^mtlrip  Afwnt  •ifkt  IXtuwHffuu, 

As  when  a  rav'nous  vulture  first  espies 

A  trembling  pigeon,  straightway  down  he  flics 

Thnmgb  liquid  air,  to  bear  the  wish'd-for  prize 

To  his  ethereal  nest ;  so  I,  forlorn. 

Shall,  as  a  weak  and  timVous  dove,  be  borne 

To  « loath*d  foreign  bed,  thence  never  to  return.  n.  b 

Lastly,  others  give  this  account :  that  in  the  hieroglyphical  way 
of  writing,  according  to  HerapoUo,  yvf»tx»  xi^*^  mfiufxo-»f  ax^i  5»- 
y«Ty  diAtFTK  mfttiftn,  wi^i^tit  ftiXmtwttr  l^tty^et^So-t'  they  signify  a  widow, 
who .  remains  unmarried  till  death,  by  a  black  pigeon :  which  very 
well  agrees  with  the  fore-mentioned  relation  of  Herodotus.  Others 
say,  that  this  oracle  was  founded  by  the  Pelasgians,  who  were  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  nations  that  inhabited  Greece.     Of  this  opi^ 

k  Odyss.  p.  p.  544,  545.  edit  Basil  1   Tracbln.  t.  176.  ^  Ver«  13. 
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moo  if  Stmbo  o^  being  led  hereimto  by  the  testimony  of  Homer^ 
who  calls  the  mum  Jupiter  by  tbe  two  names  of  Dodoiueiis  and 
PebsgicuSf  in  this  verse  ^ ; 

Pebagim  Jove»  that  far  from  Greece  resides. 
In  cold  Dodona. 

Hesiodi  whose  testimony  also  Strabo  makes  useof^  is  yet  moreex* 
press; 

He  to  Dodona  came,  and  tli*  hallow'd  oak» 
The  seat  of  the  PHa^ 


And  tUs  seems  somewhat  more  probable ;  eapecially  if  what  i# 
commonly  rq^rted  of  Deucalion  deserve  any  credit  viz.  that  he 
saved  himself  from  the  cklugei  not  on  the  top  of  the  raoantajo  at 
Dodona,  but  on  Parnassus,  where  was  die  oracle  of  Themis,  con- 
^suited  by  him  afler  his  deliverance.  Stmbo  relates  another  fabul* 
ous  opinion  concerning  the  foundation  of  this  oracl^  out  of  Sni.- 
das's  ThessaUca,  who  (satth  my  euthor)  out  of  a  design  to  gratify 
the  Thessalians  with  a  new  invented  fedble,  hath  reported  that  the 
oracle  of  Dodona  was  translated  into  Epims  out  of  Pelasgia,  a 
country  of  Tbessaly,  being  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of 
women,  from  whom  the  prophetesses  in  after  ages  werettesoend- 
ed ;  and  that  Jupiter  received  from  them  tbe  appellation  of  Pe- 
lasgictts« 

The  persons  that  deliversd  the  orades,  were  at  the  firsts  men,  as 
Strabo  ^  and  Eustathius'  have  observed  out  of  Homer,  who  calb 
them  in  the  masculine  gender,  ^Xw^im^j  and  Xt\Asf  * ; 

O  thou  Siipieme  I  Ugh-throned  all  height  9b07% ! 

O  great  Pelai^ic,  Dodonean  Jove ! 

Who  midst  surrouDding  frosts  and  vt^pottrs  chiUt 

P^eaid'st  on  bW^  Dodona's  ¥Ocal  hiU ; 

Whose  groyes^  the  SelU«  race  austere  !  surround, 

Their  feet  unwash'd,  thkr  dombers  on  the  ground.         ran* 

Where  some,  as  we  are  there  informed  by  Eustatbius,  read  tif^}  H 
r  ^^am,  making  those  priests  to  be  called  helU ;  but  the  former 
lection,  be  tells,  is  generally  received.  The  Selli,  are  so  called 
from  Sells,  a  town  in  Epirus ;  or,  according  to  Eustatbius,  from 
the  river  called  by  Homer  ^  Selleis ; 

"Rydytf  i^  Efu^f,  Wirm^  M  SiXXiiivrff ; 
Whom  he  ftom  Ephyra  and  Selleb  brought. 

•  Geogr.  lib.  vil.  P  IL  w^.  ver.  S35.  V  Lsc  ctt»  ^  Lse.  ctk 
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Bat  berein  he  cootradict9  Strabo,  who  •firms,  Aat  diis  river 
doth  not  belong  to  Ephyra  in  Thesprotia ;  for  that  neither  there  nor 
yet  in  Molossia  was  ever  any  river  of  tl^t  name,  bat  to  another 
Ephyra,  which  is  a  city  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  The  same  were 
called  Elli,  or  HelU,  from  EUus  die  Tbessalian,  fmm  whom  Ello- 
pia,  a  country  about  Dodona,  i*eceived  its  name :  and  Pbilocho- 
rus  in  Strabo  is  of  opinion,  that  these  priests  were  named  Elli  from 
this  region ;  but  Pliny*will  Iiave  the  Selli,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
EUopia,  to  have  been  a  different  people.  Apollodorus  iq  Strabo, 
thinks  they  were  called  £a>»i,  Mr$  rSf  iKSf,  from  the  fens  and 
marshes  near  the  temple  of  Dodona.  We  are  informed  by  Arb* 
totle,  that  the  country  of  the  Selli  was  inbabiled  by  the  Gneci, 
who  were  w  '£AA«yif,  in  his  time  calhd  Jiellenes.  And  Hesychiu 
reports,  that  Aw  ff(«^  i»  A^ivni,  Jupiter's  temple  in  Dodom^  waa 
called  Exxd.  Whence  it  is  probable  that  these  men  were  first* 
called  Helli,  and  not  Selli,  The  same  is  fisrther  proved  by  the 
scholiast  upon  Homer  ^  from  Pindar,  who  derives  the  name  from 
one  Hellui,  t«  w^mru  itrnvmhl^m^H  r^  f^9Tu*9'  fsho  first  discwered  the 
oracle.  Afterwards,  either  by  a  confusion  of  the  words  r  £xa«i,  in 
Homer,  which  might  easily  happen,  when  it  was  customary  to 
write  contimo  ductu,  without  distioctiou  of  words  or  sentences ;  oc 
by  changing  the  aspiration  into  the  letter  «-,  which  grammarians 
have  observed  to  be  a  common  variation,  they  were  called  Selli, 
However  that  be»  from  the  two  epithets  of  «ri^««lff ,  and  ;^«pfMvj'«i, 
given  diem  by  Homer,  Strabo  concludes  they  were  barbarous  and 
uncivilised.  Eustadiius  "  tells  us,  they  were  named  x^^ftmtvnuf  be- 
cause they  slept  upon  the  ground  in  skins,  and  in  that  posture  ex- 
pected prophetical  dreams  from  Jupiter.  Others^  he  tells  us, 
would  have  them  called  x^tfUMi^im*,  because  they  did  not  lie  in  beds, 
but  upon  the  bare  ground;  and  ^uxrUth^f  because  they  never 
went  out  of  the  temple,  and  therefore  had  no  occasion  to  wash 
tlieir  feet ;  whence  Euripides  in  his  Erectheus  ^  saith  of  them ; 

Nor  bftth'd  tbeir  feet  ia  any  purling  stresnu 

Lastly,  others  ^ill  have  these  names  to  be  understood  in  a  symbo- 
lical and  figurative  sense,  thus :  Xm^ttttZftu  ^iy,  iuwri^pin  it,  rwnu 

X^fMl  ftu  Urtf^ifHWt  •ri3rri^y#«  i*  vSr  nit^f  ta7(  iMuipus,  i$t^  rvv  iv/Mcy- 

tiiWm  f  iAM-*^i«F*  i.  e.  their  bodies  indeed  did  lie  upon  the  ground,  but 
their  minds,  bjf  the  asmtance  of  prophetical  philosophy,  mounting 
higher,  soared  above  tliese  lower  regions.    The  same,  with  other 

«  Iliad,  w*.  Tcr.  S84.  7  Iliad.  ^.  p.  1074.  edit.  Basil.  ^  Ve&  ISS 
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accoifots  of  these  tides,  are  also  given  by  the  old  scholiast  upon 
that  passage  of  Homer* 

There  is  a  report,  grounded  upon  the  testimony  of  Pherechydes, 
that  before  the  time  of  the  Selli,  the  temple  of  Dodona  was  inha- 
bited by  the  seven  daughters  of  Atlas,  that  M'ere  the  nurses  of  Bac- 
chus, and  from  this  temple  called  Dodonides.  Their  names  were 
these:  Ambrosia,  Eudora,  Pasithoe,  Coronis,  Plexaure,  Pytho, 
and  Tyche,  or  Tythe.  However  that  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  later 
ages  the  oracles  were  pronounced  by  three  old  women ;  and  Strabo 
tells  us  this  change  was  made,  that  Jupiter  admitted  Dione  to  co- 
habit with  him,  and  receive  divine  honours  in  this  temple ;  nor 
was  it  strange  or  unusual  that  the  same  temple  should  belong  to 
two  deities ;  for  Apollo  and  Bacchus  were  worshipped  in  the  tem- 
ple at  Delphi,  Apollo  and  Brancbus,  or,  as  Stephanus  '  affirms, 
Jupiter  and  Apollo  at  Miletus. 

Strabo  ^,  in  his  description  of  Boeotia,  reports,  that  of  the 
people  who  consulted  this  oracle,  all  others  received  answers  firom 
women,  but  the  Boeotians  received  theirs  from  men  ;  and  die  rea- 
son of  this  custom  we  have  in  the  same  place,  which  was  this  :  in 
a  war  between  the  Boeotians  and  Pelasgians,  the  Boeotians  coming 
to  Dodona,  to  enquire  of  Jupiter  the  event  of  the  war,  received  an- 
swer, that  their  enterprise  should  have  success,  if  they  would  act 
wickedly.  Upon  this,  the  Boeotians,  suspecting  that  the  prophet- 
ess spoke  in  favour  of  the  Pelasgians  (they  being  the  first  founders 
of  thtit  oracle),  seized  her,  and  cast  her  into  the  fire,  justifying  the 
lawfulness  of  the  fact  On  the  other  hand,  they  that  ministered 
in  the  temple,  thinking  it  impious  to  put  to  death  (especially  in  so 
sacred  a  place)  persons  uncondemhed,  would  have  had  them  refer 
the  matter  to  the  two  surviving  prophetesses ;  but  the  Boeotians 
alleging  that  no  laws  in  the  world  permitted  women  to  do  judg- 
ment, it  was  agre,ed  that  two  men  should  be  in  joint  commission 
with  them.  When  the  time  to  pass  sentence  was  come,  they  were 
condemned  by  the  women,  and  absolved  by  the  men ;  whereupon 
(as  was  usual  when  the  number  of  voices  was  equal  on  both  sides) 
die  Boeotians  were  acquitted  and  dismissed.  Ever  after,  it  was 
established  that  men  only  should  give  answers  to  the  Boeotians. 

The  prophets  of  this  temple  were  commonly  called  tomuri,  the 
prophetesses  tomurse,  from  Tomurus,  a  mountain  in  Thesprotia,  at 
the  foot  of  which  stood  the  temple.  So  commonly  was  this  word 
made  use  of,  that  it  came  at  last  to  be  a  general  name  for  any  pro- 
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phet ;  for  so  Hesychius  expounds  it,  and  Lycophron  '  in  this  sense 
applies  it  to  Prylis  the  son  of  Mercury ;. 

The  best  of  propheta»  and  the  truest  toa 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  all  the  oracles  were  here  delivered  by 
women,  and  that  the  Selli  were  only  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  who  had  some  employment  in  the  temple,  and  pub^ 
lished  the  oracles  received  from  the  prophetesses  to  other  men* 
Hence  they  will  have  them  to  be  called  by  Homer,  not  w^*^tirmf, 

f&ttfTtittf  TiK«  ytyuf^ua^  VT6  T«^y  li^wf  U^i^cvrttf.  I'hat  name  signifying 
men  who  lived  in  the  temple  and  published  the  answers  made  by  the 
priests. 

Near  the  temple  there  was  a  sacred  grove  full  of  oaks  or  beeches, 
in  which  the  dryades,  fauni,  and  satyri,  were  thought  to  inhabit, 
and  were  frequently  seen  dancing  under  the  shade  of  the  trees. 
Before  sowing  was  invented,  when  men  lived  upon  acorns,  those 
of  this  wood  were  very  much  esteemed ;  insomuch  that  Virgil 
hath  mentioned  them  by  way  of  eminence  *  ; 

Liber  et  alma  CSereSt  vettro  si  munere  tettus 
Chaoniam  pingui  glandem  m^Uavit  aristSL 

Bacchus  and  fostering  Ceres !  powers  divine  I 

Who  gave  us  corn  for  mast,  for  water,  wine.  jieydut. 

And  again  in  the  same  book  ^ ; 

Prima  Ceretferro  mortale$  verUre  terram 
Instituit :  cvmjam  glandes  atfue  arlfUta  tacrm 
Deficerent  silva,  ei  victum  Dodona  negaret* 

Ceres  first  taught  the  ground  with  grain  to  sow. 

And  arm*d  with  iron  Stares  the  crooked  plough. 

When  now  Dodonian  oaks  no  more  supplied 

Their  mast,  and  trees  their  forest-fruits  denied.  BKTBiib 

These  oaks  or  beeches  were  endued  with  a  human  voice  and  pro- 
phetical spirit,  for  which  reason  they  were  called  n^^myi^^f,  and 
fMfTiKeti  i^vH,  i-  e.  speaking  and  prophesying  oaks.  And  Argo,  the 
ship  of  the  Argonauts,  being  built  with  the  trees  of  this  woodL 
was  endued  with  the  same  power  of  speaking,  whence  Lycophron* 
calls  it  }itixn6^»f  jmWaf,  a  chattering  magpie.  The  reason  of  which 
fiction  some  think  was  this  :  the  prophets,  when  they  gave  answeri, 
placed  themselves  in  one  of  these  trees  (for  some  will  only  allow 
this  vocal  faculty  to  one  of  them),  and  so  the  oracle  was  thought 
to  be  uttered  by  the  oak,  which  was  only  pronounced  out  of  its 
hollow  stock,  or  from  amongst  its  branches.      And  some  are  of 
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opknoD;  dmt  tfie  oncles  were  delivered  from  the  branches  of  the 
tree,  because  die  prophetical  pigeon  is  by  Herodotus  reported  ht} 
fnyS  tZur^,  to  have  sat  upon  the  tree :  and  the  scholiast  upon 
Sophocles  d  affirmsi  that  hn^ftt  rv/MHTf/tf  iff  io-etf  irixuttt,  above  the 
orach  there  were  two  pigeons.  But  others  rather  think  that  oracles 
were  pronounced  from  the  hollows  stock,  both  because  tlie  prophet- 
ess could  best  be  concealed  therci  and  because  it  is  expressed  and 
affirmed  in  the  following  fragment  of  Hesiod*s  £oa : 

tjif  2i»r  fiX^nf,  g  viip  xt^^i***  ***** 


.  I  must  not  omit  the  braawn  ketdes  of  this  place,  which  some  af- 
firm, and  others  again  deny,  to  have  been  used  in  delivering 
oracles.  However  that  be.  Demon  in  Suidas  reports,  they  were 
8o  artificially  placed  about  the  temple,  that  by  striking  one  of 
them  the  sound  was  communicated  to  all  the  reat  But  Aristode, 
cited  by  the  same  author,  or  Aristides,  as  he  is  called  by  Stephan- 
us  the  Byzantian,  describes  the  matter  thus :  that  there  were  two 
pillars,  on  one  of  which  was  placed  a  ketde,  upon  the  other  a  boy 
holding  in  his  hand  a  whip,  with  lashes  of  brass,  which  being  by 
the  violence  of  the  wind  struck  against  the  ketde,  caused  a  con- 
tinual sound ;  wlieiice  came  the  proverb  Attittt»749  ;^<(X«ir«9,  Ixi  rSw 
fMi^§x$yU9rtt9,  or  rather  M  rSt  fuut^^x^Yirrtft,  for  it  was  applied  to 
talkative  persons.  Another  saying  we  have,  not  much  different 
from  the  former,  viz.  Kf^v{«/itfy  f^^^it  which  (as  some  are  of  opin* 
ion)  was  taken  from  this  whip,  which,  together  with  the  boy  and 
ketde,  were  all  dedicated  by  the  Corcyreans  ^.  About  what  time^ 
or  upon  what  account  this  oracle  oame  to  cease,  is  uncertain  ;  but 
Strabo  ',  who  flourished  under  Augustus  Caesar,  saith,  that  in  his 
time  die  gods  had,  in  a  manner,  deserted  that  and  most  other 
oracles. 

The  same  author  ',  in  his  description  of  Elis,  makes  mention 
of  an  oracle  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  which  was  once  famous,  but 
did  not  continue  long  in  repute ;  yet  the  temple  in  which  it  stood 
still  preserved  its  ancient  splendour,  and  was  adorned  with  mag- 
nificent structures,  and  enriched  with  presents  from  every  part 
of  Greece.  Pindar  also  hath  taken  notice  of  an  altar  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  at  Pisa,  where  answers  were  given  by  the  posterity  of 
Janus  K 

There  was  another  very  ancient  oracle  of  Jupiter  in  Crete,  men- 
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lioned  by  Strabo,  from  ^hich  MiMs  is  $aid  to  hure  received  ft 
platfoim  of  the  laws  afterwards  enacted  by  him ;  wheiioe  Homer 
saitfa  of  him ; 

Minos,  that  oouBRb  dar^d  with  Jof«  to  nux^ 
Nine  yean  Crete's  sesptre  wray'd^     ■ 

bat  is  (as  Plato  in  Strabo  expounds  it),  he  descended  into  the 
•acred  cave  of  Jupiter  (for  this  oracle  was  under  ground),  and  re- 
ceaved  from  him  those  precepts  which  he  afterwards  made  public 
for  the  common  benefit  of  mankind.  The  will  of  the  gods  was  re* 
vealed  in  this  place  by  dreams,  in  which  the  gods  came  and  con- 
versed Amiliarly  with  the  enquirers ;  as  we  learn  from  the  story  of 
£pimenides ',  who  lay  asleep  in  this  place  many  years.  Pytha- 
goras also  descended  into  diis  cave  to  consult  the  gods,  as  Dic^e- 
nes  lAertios  hath  related  in  the  life  of  that  philosopher.  There 
was  a  temple  in  the  same  place  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  from  whi^ 
to  the  city  Cnossus  *  there,  was  a  high  road,  very  pleasant,  it 
etood  upon  mount  Ida,  and  though  Mazimus  Tyrius,  in  the  fore- 
taeotioned  place,  calls  it  Autmh  Ai^  ift^v,  yet  in  his  twenty-second 
dissertation,  he  saith  it  was  placed  on  Ida,  to  which  Diogenes 
Laertius  and  others  agree*  It  was  sometimes  called  A^ximay,  from 
the  word  «^«f#«i,  which  signifies  to  help  or  defend ;  because  the 
sons  of  Titan,  being  vanquished  by  Saturn,  fled  into  this  cave^ 
And  there  escaped  the  fury  of  their  pursuing  conqueror^. 


^^— — *M***i*w»— *»^*    "uai\m 


CHAR  IX. 

Of  the  Oraclei  of  ApoUo. 

J  COMB,  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  of  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  who 
was  thouglit  more  peculiarly  to  preside  over  prophets,  and  inspire 
into  them  the  knowledge  of  futive  events  ;  whence  the  enigmatical 
poet  calls  him  Ki^Sf  h,  or  gainful,  from  ui^itf  gain,  because  of 
the  profit  which  mankind  received  by  his  predictions,  saith  Tzet- 
ses^  upon  that  place. 

The  oracles  of  Apollo  were  not  only  the  most  numerous,  but  of 
the  greatest  repute ;  and  amongst  them  the  Delphian  challenged 
the  first  place,  as  well  for  its  antiquity  (wherein  it  contended  even 

1  Maximos  TyrioB  Diss,  um  *   Plato  da  Leg.  IiIk  i. 
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with  that  of  Dodona)i  as  for  the  truth  and  perspicuity  of  its  an- 
swers, the  magnificence  of  its  structures,  tlie  number  and  richness 
of  the  sacred  «y«^ij^«T«,  or  presents,  dedicated  to  the  god,  and  the 
multitudes  which  from  all  parts  resorted  thither  for  counsel ;  in 
which  respects  it  surpassed  not  only  all  the  oracles  of  other  gods, 
but  even  tliose  sacred  to  Apollo  himself. 

The  place  in  which  the  oracles  were  delivered  was  called  Pythi- 
urn,  the  priestess  Pythia ;  the  sports  also  instituted  in  honour  of 
Apollo  were  named  Pytliian,  and  Apollo  himself  Pythius ;  either 
from  Python,  a  serpent,  or  a  man  for  his  cruelty  so  called,  who 
possessed  this  place,  and  was  overcome  by  Apollo  :  or  axl  rS  xv^ 
iiif,  I  e.  to  ptitrify;  because  the  carcase  of  Pytho  was  suffered  to 
lie  there  and  putrify ;  which  reason  is  given  us  by  Homer ' :  or 
««-)  rS  ^yiig-itct,  to  enquire ;  because  the  oracle  was  there  consulted 
and  enquired  of ;  and  this  is  Strabo's  °*  opinion ;  or  from  Pytha, 
another  name  of  Delphi,  the  place  of  this  oracle,  given  it  from 
Pythis,  the  son  of  Delphus,  the  son  of  Apollo. 

The  city  Delphi,  as  Strabo''  reports,  was  by  some  thought  to 
be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  world ;  and  the  poets  feign  that 
Jupiter,  being  desirous  to  know  the  middle  part  of  the  earth,  sent 
forth  two  eagles  ^r  crows,  as  Pindar,  or  swans,  as  others  relate), 
one  from. the  east,  the  other  from  the  west,  and  that  they  met  in 
this  place.  However  that  be,  Strabo  telleth  us,  it  was  placed  in 
the'middle  of  Greece  ;  whence  it  is  by  the  poets  commonly  called 
Ofit^tLXf,  which  word  signifieth  a  navel,  because  that  is  the  middle 
part  of  roan's  body ;  and  therefore  Sophocles  calls  this  oracle 
fM«-«ju^«A«y  fMifrtUr ;  and  in  allusion  to  that  name,  Strabo  and  Pau- 
sanias  say,  there  was  to  be  seen  in  the  temple  the  figure  of  a  navel, 
made  of  white  stone,  with  a  riband  hanging  from  it,  instead 
of  the  navel  string,  and  upon  it  were  placed  two  eagles,  in  memo- 
ry of  the  eagles  sent  forth  by  Jupiter.  But  Lactantius  and  Phur» 
nutus  are  of  opinion,  that  this  name  was  not  derived  from  the  si- 
tuation of  the  place,  but  from  the  divine  answers  given  there, 
which  are  in  Greek  called  Oft^»i,  and  Varro  herein  agrees  with 
them. 

Concerning  the  original  of  this  oracle,  there  are  various  re* 
ports :  Diodorus  the  Sicilian  °  tells  us,  it  first  belonged  to  Earth, 
by  whom  Daphne,  one  of  the  mountain  nymphs,  was  constituted 
priestess ;  the  same  author  afterwards  saith,  that  in  a  Greek  poem, 

I   Hymn,  in  ApoUinem,  v.  372.  "  Lib.  ix. 
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talleii  Eumolpia,  it  is  reported  to  have  been  sacred  both  to  Earth, 
and  Neptune  ;  and  that  Earth  gave  answers  herseifi  but  Neptune 
had  an  interpreter  named  Pyrco,  and  that  afterwards  Neptune 
resigned  his  part  to  Earth.     This  goddess  was  succeeded  by  The- 
mis,  who  gave  oracles  about  the  time  of  Deucalion's  deluge,  and 
was  consulted  by  him,  iis  it  is  very  well  known  from  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphosis.    Some  there  are  that  will  have  Themis  to  have  pos- 
sessed this  oracle  from  the  b^inning  (  which  is  the  less  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  Themis  and  the  Earth  were  commonly  reputed 
the  same  goddess  under  di£ferent  names,  «-«XA(wy  if^dnn  ff^n  f/tU^ 
according  to  ^schylus  p  ;  whence  Themis  is  called  by  Aristides  ^, 
^iSf  w^tvivlarn^  the  oldest  of  the  gods.    Yet  iEschylus,  in  another 
place ',  reports,  that  this  oracle  was  first  possessed  by  the  Earth, 
then  by  Themis,  daughter  of  the  Earth,  who  resigned  it  to  her 
sister  Phoebe,  by  whom  it  was  at  length  given  to  Apollo.    Pindar, 
and  from  him  the  scholiast  upon  £schylus,  tells  us,  that  Apollo 
having  seized  this  oracie  by  force,  the  Earth  endeavoured  to  pre- 
cipitate that  god  into  the  infernal  regions.      And  Euripides*  re- 
ports, that  Apollo  having  expelled  Themis,  was  himself  expelled 
by  the  Earth,  but  recovered  the  oracle  by  the  assistance  of  Jupi* 
ter.    Agreeable  to  which  relation  is  that  of  ApoUodorus,  that 
Apollo  having  learned  the  art  of  divination  from  Pan,  came  to 
Delphi,  where  oracles  were  then  given  by  Themis,  and  having 
Ulled  Python,  the  serpent  which  guarded  the  mouth  of  the  sacred 
cavern,  seized  the  oracle.    It  must  not  be  omitted,  that  when  this 
oracle  was  possessed  by  the  Earth,  she  returned  answers  by  dreams. 
Thus  Euripides ; 


Xim  Iruumemr*  f  Affirm  ^. 

The  Earth  brought  forth  nocturnal  spectres.  And  afterwards, 
Apollo  being  deprived  of  the  oracle,  prays  Jupiter  "  j 

XtnUt  «f  fXJSv 

Btmt  fuifn,  9»x*9i  «•'  IfHrdf. 

To  expel  the  Earth  with  her  nocturnal  oracles^  from  the  PytlUan 
tempks.  And  this  goddess  was  reputed  the  audior  of  dreams  in 
other  places,  as  will  appear  in  the  chapter  concerning  that  sort  of 
divination.  Others  will  have  the  Delphian  oracle  to  have  belong- 
ed to  Saturn  " ;  and  that  the  Grecians  received  that  celebrated  an- 

P  Prometh.  ver,  208.    '  Orat  de  ooncordia  ad  Rhodios.     '  Euraenidum  initio. 
»  Iphigenis,  rer.  1259.  «  Lococit  *»  Ibid.  ver.  1271* 
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/  swer^  in  tf  kktitfitu^ixwiffii^wtri,  tkai  Tray AaiM betaken  fcy 
them  in  the  tenth  year,  from  this  god,  we  are  iofonned  by  the 
adioKist  tipoD  the  following  v«ne  of  Ljoophroa  %  which  likewke 
relates  to  thb  porpose ; 

OiT  AfufH  fitifU§  rS  itft^^trui  €^tm 

Howeter  that  be,  Rt  length  it  cime  into  the  hands  of  Apollo :  nor 
ffitt  lie  long  enjoy  it  alone ;  for  in  the  war  i^inst  the  sons  of  Ti- 
tan, Buchns  ^b^ng  mangled  and  torn  in  pieces  by  them,  was 
UfiterwkKte  restored  to  his  brother  Apollo,  who  received  him  into 
his  temple,  md  ordered  that  divine  honours  should  be  p«ud  him 
there.  Tins  fMk'is  related  out  of  Callimachus  and  Euphorioo, 
liy  Isaac  Tsetses,  in  hbcomment  upon  Lycophron  *,  where  Aga- 
m^ttmbn  k  brought  in  sacrificing  to  Bacchus  in  the  temple  of 
l>d|Aiil&n  Apollo.  Hence  some  aay,  the  city  Delphi  was  so  called, 
€.  Aiixp^},  which  word  signifieth  brethren^  because  ApoUo  and 
Bac^hoswere  both  sons  of  Jupiter. 

We  find  it  rdiated  by  Diodorus  the  Sicilian  ',  that  diis  oracle 
was  first  discovered  by  goats,  in  memory  whereof,  the  Delphians, 
Mrhen  they  asked  counsd  of  the  god,  for  the  most  part  offered  a 
goat.  The  manner  of  the  discovery  was  thus :  upon  mount  Par- 
nassus, where  goats  were  wont  to  feed,  there  was  a  deep  cavern, 
with  a  small  narrow  mouth,  to  which,  when  any  of  the  goats  ap- 
pKoached,  they  began  immediately  to  leap  after  an  unusual  and 
antic  manner,  uttering  strange  and  unheard-of  sounds«  The  goat- 
herd (Plutarch  ctflls  him  Coreias)^  observii^  this,  and  wonderiifg 
what  flihoald  be  tfie  canse  of  it,  went  himself  to  view  the  cavern, 
whereupon  he  was  also  seiaed  with  a  like  fit  of  madness,  leaping, 
and  dancing,  and  foretelling  things  to  come.  Thir  being  noised 
abroad,  vast  multitudes  of  people  flocked  to  the  place,  where  as 
many  as  looked  in  were  inspired  after  the  same  manner.  At 
lengdi,  when  many  were  possessed  with  such  a  degree  of  divine 
phrenzy,  as  to  throw  themselves  headlong  into  the  vorago,  there 
was  an  edict  put  out,  whereby  it  was  made  unlawAil  for  any  mau 
to  approach  it;  and  a  tripus  was  placed  upon  the  mouth  of  it, 
•upon  which  a  viiginwasappomted  to  sit,  and  there  deliver  the 
answers  ef  the  god.  This  is  the  most  common  accouBt  of  the  on- 
gmal  of  the  oracle :  Pauaanias  hitb  given  some  otheia,  %shi€b>I 
riisU  forbear  So  mentioQ.  Thus  much,  however,  is  certain  (if  aiiy 
ihiBg  at  such  a  distance  may  be  called  so),  viz.  that  this  omcie 

wcai6Midr.vwr.20S.  «  VtrSftA  »  Bttlioeh.  Higt.  1ft.  ni 
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WW  vwy  ancieiit,  and  flouritlMcl  above  an  hundrad  yean  before 
the  Trojan  war. 

ConoDrning  die  tripus  phced  upon  the  noutli  of  die  cavern^ 
there  are  different  opbions ;  some  say  il  wai  a  pot  fiUed  widi  duet, 
through  which  the  afflatus  passed  into  the  virgin's  belly,  and 
thence  proceeded  out  of  the  mouth.  The  scholiast  upon  Aria- 
lophanes*  saith,  it  was  a  wide-moulhed  brass  pot,  filled  with 
imfui  or  pMle$,  by  die  leaping  of  which  the  prophetess  ouide 
her  GMJectures.  Others  are  of  opimoa,  that  it  was  a  large  vessd 
supported  by  three  feet,  into  iiriiich  the  prophetess  plunged  her- 
self, when  she  expected  an  inspiration.  .  But,  according  to  the 
more  common  opimon,  Ccelius  ^  hath  proved  at  large,  that  it  was 
not  a  vessel,  but  a  taUe,  or  seat,  on  which  the  Pythia  leaned  or 
sat.  The  cover  of  the  (ripus,  or,  as  some  say,  the  tripys  itself,  dieiy 
called^OA^Mf ,  which  word  properly  denotes  a  mortar p  or  round  stouf, 
according  to  Hesychius ;  whence  Apollo  is  called  in  i^ophocIeS| 
Bft^^Mf,  and  hu  prophetess,  ZuXfut*  And  this,  as  sopie  are  of 
opinion,  gave  occasion  to  the  proverb,  £»  «Vf  iMmp,  which  is 
applied  to  diose  that  speak  propheticaUy ;  but  others  derive  it 
from  a  certain  diviner,  called  Holmus ;  and  others  (amoqgst  whom 
is  Aristophanes  the  grammarian  in  Zenodotus)  refer  it  to  the  old 
superstitious  custom  of  sleeping  in  these  cA^mi,  when  tbey  desired  a 
prophetical  dream.  Phumutus  will  have  the  tripus  to  have  been 
sacred  to  Apollo,  either  because  of  the  perfection  of  the  number 
three,  or  in  allusion  to  the  three  celestial  circles,  two  of  which  the 
sun  toucheth,  and  passeth  over  the  diird  in  his  amiual  circuit. 
And  die  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes^  will  have  the  three  legs 
of  the  tripus  to  s^;nify  the  knowledge  of  the  god,  as  distinguished 
by  the  diree  parts  of  time,  viz.  present,  past,  and  future; 

VVho  knew  dnngt  pMt»  and  preMnt^  and  fed  oomo. 

The  same  tripus  was  not  always  used ;  the  first  was  placed  there 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country ;  afterwards,  when 
Pelops  married  Hippodamia,  the  dav^ter  of  Oenomaus,  king  of 
die  Eleans,he  presented  to  Apollo  a  tripus,  wrpii^ght  by  Vulcan;^ 
which  seems  to  have  been  that  made  of  brass,  so  famous  amongst 
die  poets.  There  was  also  another  tripu9  of  gold,  as  the  scholiast 
upon  Aristophanes  «  reports,  dedicated  to  ApoUo  on  this  account ; 
ceitain  fishermen  at  Miletus  baviiq;  sold  their  next  diauj^bt  to 

*  LyMflCiste.  >  Uct.  Antia.  lib*  ^  c^  15.  b  Initio  PiutL 
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some  persons  that  stood  bj,  cast  their  net  into  the  wHter^  and  drew 
up  a  golden  tripus  ;  whereupon  there  arose  a  very  hot  contentiao 
between  the  fishermen  aud  their  chapnien ;  the  fishermen  ali^uig 
that  they  sold  nodiing  but  the  fish  they  were  to  take,  and  that 
therefore  the  tripus  belonged  to  them  ^  the  buyers,  on  the  other 
hand,  replied  that  diey  had  bought  the  whple  draught,  and  there- 
fore laid  a  just  claim  to  whatever  came  to  the  net.  Atiengdi, 
when  neither  side  would  yield,  they  agreed  to  submit  the  matter 
to  Apollo's  determination ;  whereupon  they  cane  to  Delphi^  and 
there  received  this  answer ; 


Art  tfaou  a  native  of  Miletus,  come 

To  adt  what  annt  be  With  the  tripod  done  ? 

Give  it  lo  him  whose  wisdom  claioos  a  right 

Above  all  others.    ■  h.  h. 

1*bis  oracle  was  given  at  the  time  when  the  seven  wise  men  flou« 

rished  in  Greece ;  the  tripus,  therefore,  was  presented  to  one  of 

them  (which  that  was,  is  not  agreed  on  by  ancient  writers)  ;*  he 

modestly  refusing  it,  they  offered  it  to  another,  and  so  on  to  the 

rest,  till  it  had  been  refused  by  thdm  all ;  whereupon  it  was  de*. 

termined  to  consecrate  it  to  Apollo  himself,  as  being  the  fountain 

of  all  wisdom.     The  tripus  was  called  by  the  Latins  cortina,  oi 

which  appellation  there  are  several  reasous  assigned,  for  which  I 

refer  yoii  to  the  grammai*ians.     Others  say  cortina  was  only  the 

cover  of  the  tripus,  and  therefore  derive  it  from  the  word  corium, 

1.  e.  a  skin,  because  it  was  made,  as  they  say,  of  Python's  skin. 

Lastly,  others  more  probably  think  it  signified  the  tent  within 

which  was  kept  the  sacred  tripus,  and  that  because  of  its  figure, 

which  was  like  tliat  of  a  cauldron,  round  ;  upon  the  same  account 

cortina  was  used  to  signify  the  tiring-room  in  the  theatre,  or  die 

curtains,  or  hangings,  out  of  which  the  players  used  to  be  ushered 

on  to  the  stage ;  whehce  also  the  celestial  hemisphere  is  by  Ennius 

called  call  cortina  ;  and  the  tholus  or  round  compass  at  the  top  of 

a  theatre,  is  By  another  named  cortina  theatri. 

The  person  that  delivered  the  oracles  of  the  god  was  a  woman, 
whom  tbfey  called  Pythia,  Pythonissa,  and  Pboebas :  the  most  ce- 
lebrated of  these,  saith  Pausanias  d,  was  Phoemonoe,  who  is  remark- 
able not  only  as  being  the  first  priestess  of  that  oracle,  but  more 
especially  because  she  was  the  iSrst  (as  most  say)  that  clothed  the 
isracles  with  heroic  verse.     But  Boeo,  a  JDelphian  lady,  in  one  of 

d  Phoclcis. 
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her  hymiiSi  reports/  that  Olen,  with  the  Hyperboreans,  first  insti- 
tuted this  oracle,  and  returned  answers  in  heroic  verse,  of  which 
he  was  the  first  inventor ;  her  words  we  find  in  Pausanias  to  be 
thus: 

'Where  Hyperboreans  to  thy  lasting  praise 
£tenial  oracles  did  consecrate. 

Then  she  proceeds  to  enumerate  some  others  of  the  Hyperboreans, 
and  in  tlie  end  of  the  hymn  adds, 

tiX4i9  f  h  ytnT§  ^^Strn  <^»iC«tt  9r(d^at*tt 

No  Grecian  yet  warm'd  with  poetic  fire 

Could  fit  th*  unpolishM  language  to  the  lyre, 

T!U  the  first  priest  of  Fhiahu^,  Olen^  rose^ 

And  chang'd  for  smoother  verse  their  stunning  proee.  h.  h. 

But  lierejn  she  contradicts  (saith  my  author)  the  common  opinion, 
which  is  grounded  op  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  who  una* 
nimously  agree  in  this,  that  never  any  but  women  were  the  inter- 
preters of  this  god.  Yet  seyeral  prophets  are  spoken  of  by  ^lian  *• 
There  is  motion  in  Herodotus^  of  a  certain  ^^•pi'nK,  prophet,  in 
this  place,  whose  name  was  Ace^^tiiQ.  And  Apollo  is  said  in  Ho- 
^er  to  choose  the  men  pf  Crete  to  publish  his  oracles  ' : 

OmCs  AsriXJUrMf  ;|;yrawfir^  Im  jsiv  dffl^ 

But  perhaps  these  men  are  to  be  accounted  priests  and  {fT^^Tm, 
who  published  to  others  die  answers  first  by  them  received  from 
the  Pythia,  rather  than  inspired  persons,  and  prophets  strictly  so 
called. 

Veneritts''  is  of  opinion  that  there  were  more  than  one  Pythia 
at  the  same  time ;  which  he  proves  out  of  Herodotus,  who  in  the 
sixth  book  of  his  history  reports,  that  Cleomenes  corrupted  with 
bribes  the  prophetess  Perialla,  who  was  vaticinafUiiim  mdiemm  an- 
tistes,  the  president  of  the  prophetesses  :  but  though  these  words 
are  in  the  Latin  version,  yet  no  such  thing  is  said,  or  can  be  infer- 
red from  the  Greek,  where  Perialla  is  only  called  ^r^s^mf,  which, 
word  (however  it  may  seem  to  signify  a  prophet  superior  to  the 
rest^,  according  to  its  common  |K;ceptation,  imphes  no  more  than 
fidrrff.  Thus  Buripides  >  hath  used  it,  when  he  saith,  st^^pti^ 
zetxSif,  i.  e.  one  thcUfortelleth  evils  to  come ;  in  which  sense  Hero- 

«  De  AnimaL  lib.  z.  cap.  26.       ^  Hymn,  in  ApoUmem,  ▼.  393. 
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ddtus  btmself  in  another  pbwe  htth  used  the  telfi  nfttftmrii^mw^ 
more  instancef  would  be  needess. 

Tbete  women  were  at  the  first  virgins,  dl  one  of  Aem  wwde^ 
flowered  by  Echecrates,  a  Thessalian ;  after  which  lime,  cboicb 
was  made  of  women  above  fifty  years  of  age,  Aat  so  they  might 
either  be  secured  frotn  the  atti^mpU  of  lust,  or  if  they  should  be  at 
any  time  forced  to  the  violation  of  their  chastity,  having  passed 
the  time  of  child-bearing,  they  might  remain  undiscovered,  and 
not  bring  the  oracles  or  religion  into  contempt.  Nevertheless  thej 
wore  the  habit  of  virgins,  thereby  to  signify  dieir  purity  and  vir- 
ginal modesty  K  They  were  obliged  to  observe  dm  strictest  laws 
of  temperance  and  chatty  \  Aot  being  iltowed  to  ^ear  rich  and 
costly  apparel,  or  use  Amtasticid  dresMs ;  and  Plntareh  ^  hath  told 
ns,  they  neidier  anointed  diemselves,  nor  woi«  purple  garments. 
Hie  P^thia,  Itefore  she  ascended  the  tripus,  used  to  wadi  her 
^hole  body,  especially  bet-  bair>  fn  Castafis,  a  fountain  at  the  foot 
of  Pkmassas,  ^here  the  poets,  tti'en  inspired  by  the  same  d^j 
Used  10  wash  and  drink.  At  b^  first  sitting  down  Upon  the  tripus^ 
she  used  to  vhake  tfke  laurel  tree  that  'gre#  by  it,  and  sometimes 
to  eat  the  lejiv^.  Hetself  also,  and  tbe  tripns  were  crowned  widi 
garlands  of  the  'dame  plant,  as  ^e  learn  ffOm  the  acfaoliast  upon 
Aristophanes '  at  this  veY^,  \vbere  one  aabAh, 

Whit  from  die  ortele  IrtUl  grirtands  crtririaM 
Hm  FlmbiMHittBr'4  ?  ■  . 

Nor  did  die  Pytfaia  only  tnike  use  of  bnrel  in  diii  manner,  but 
odier  prophets  dso^  it  beiqg  lkoi%ht  to  eottduoe  to  ins^pMaos; 
whence  it  was  peculiarly  called  ftmnrn^v  fw^p,  the  fropkeUc  flanim 
The  Pydua  hAn%  piaeed  upon  the  tri|Mia»  received  the  divine 
^^jkatm  in  bar  bdfy :  Whence  she  is  €aUedln«re^vAfi  or  n^i^ym* 
&m  #as  no  sooner  inspired  but  Ait  began  immediately  to  swell 
sMd  frasn  «t  the  moitdi,  tearing  her  bair,  entling  her  flesh,  and 
in  ril  ber  othdr  bebavionr  ^>peaEriig  like  one  f nmtic  and  distract* 
ed«  Bat  she  was  not  always  affocted  in  the  same  awaaer ;  for,  if 
the  ijpirit  was  in  a  kind  and  gentfe  botaoniv  her  rage  was  not  veqr 
l^dlent;  bnt  if  srilen  and  malignant  dbe  was  thrown  into  eKtreoM 
fWy ;  ineonnch  <fatt  Pkiaidi  ^  apealES  of  one  enraged  to  such  n 
degree,  tfasa  die  affrighted  liot  only  dioie  dial  consulted  die 
fltacbf  bnt  the  {Miests  themselves^  who  ran  away  and  left  her;  mid 
so  violent  was  the  parozysmi  that  in  a  litde  time  after  she  died. 

k  Lib.  Pc  Pyth.  Oitc  n  Ih  Diftct  One. 
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Sone  wff  that  unikr  the  tripus  aoo^times  «p|)^ar«d  a  dragon,  that 
retumed  answers,  and  that  the  Pjthia  was  once  l(iUed  by  him.  And 
Eusebius  reports,  i^^/wiM  uxuw^  n^i  rh  t^wiik$  tfuU  a  terpent  rol- 
led himself  about  the  tripod. 

The  time  of  oousultiiy  the  omde  was  only  one  month  in  the 
year.  This  month  Plutarch  >  telb  us,  was  called  avriH,  which^ 
as  many  are  of  opinion,  was  so  named,  q.  firtn,  from  f{m»,  i.  e. 
to  spring  upf  because  it  was  in  the  beginniog  of  spriui^  when  all 
things  flourish  and.  put  forth  buds ;  but  this  (saith  be)  is  not  the 
true  reason,  for  the  Qelphiaus  do  not  use  B  for  ^  (as  the  Macedo* 
uians,  who  for  ^t?uTw§f,  ^iP^mit^H,  and  ^i^^vmmi,  say  "Bixntwi,  a«A«* 
»^«f  and  Bi(«v/ju«)y  but  instead  of  n ;  for  they  usually  say  /l«Tfif,  for 
^ttrufp  aod  fitic^hf  for  wut^h :  ^Uih  therefore  is  put  for  nvri«$;  so 
called  ha  rnr  viwttf  because  in  that  month  they  were  allowed  to  eu* 
quire  of  Apollo's  oracle,  and  this  is  their  genuine  and  country  way 
of  speaking.  The  seventh  day  of  this  month  thqr  called  Apollo's 
birth-day,  naming  it  n#Av^#K>  (not  itf?ivf6^f$,  as  some  read  it), 
not  because  they  baked  a  sort  of  cakes  called  f0iis,  but  because 
the  god  did  then  return  a  great  many  answers ;  and  at  the  first 
the  Pythiagave  answers  only  on  this  day,  as  Callisthenes  and  An- 
axandridas  report.  Thus  Plutarch.  And  even  in  lat^r  ages  ora- 
cles used  only  to  be  given  once  every  month. 

Whoever  went  to  consult  the  oracle  was  required  to  nuike  large 
presents  to  the  god^  whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  this  temple,  in 
riches,  splendour,  and  magnificence,  was  superior  to  almost  all 
others  in  the  world.  And  aphetoria  opes  (so  called  from  Afitmff 
a  name  of  Apollo,  given  him,  as  some  say,  from  sending  fordi 
oracles),  have  been  proverbially  used  for  abundance  of  wealth. 
Another  thing  required  of  those  that  desired  answers,  was,  that  they 
dionld  propound  tb^  questions  in  as  fow  words  as  might  be,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Philostratus  ^  in  the  life  of  ApoUonius.  It 
was  die  custom  also  to  offer  sacrificfts  to  Apollo,  in  which,  except 
the  omens  were  fiivourable,  the  prophetess  would  not  give  anyaor 
swer.  At  these  sacrifices  Aa»  weae  five  priests,  Sfsib  Plutarch^, 
named  'o#m«,  i,  e.  hafy,  dmt  assisted  the  prophelf,  and  performed 
many  oliher  offices  with  then,  imag  mifynaari  to  ht^  descended 
firom  Deucalion ;  Aeie  wasone  also  whoprepided  over  ihess^ca)!*- 
ed  *o^mrii^f  or  pursier ;  though  Plutarish  aaitb,  that  tlie  sacrifiqp 
slain  when  any  of  the  *OrMi  were  dedased  was  called  by  that  name ; 
unless  instead  of  v#  &»^9«v  U^w,  or  the  sacofice  kiUed,  we  mig|l|t 
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be  allowed  t6  read  w  %ifttnf  It^fSftf,  or  the  perBon  that  kiHed  die 
sacrifice.  There  was  another  priest  also  that  assisted  the  prophet* 
ess  in  managh^  die  oracle,  whom  they  called  Afirm^,  upon  the 
same  account  that  Apollo  was  so  named. 

The  answer  was  always  returned  in  Greek,  as  appews  from  Ci- 
cero^, who,  speakif^  of  the  oracle,  reported  by  Enmus  to  be  given 
to  Pyrrhus  the  Epirote,  by  Apollo,  viz. 

AiOf  te,  JBaeida,  Romaitos  vineere  posse, 

GOk  I^n-bus,  go,  engage  with  warlike  Barney    ' 

Fate  has  decreed  th*  irreTocable  doom. 

And  you  the  valiant  Romans  shall  o'ercome^  b.  v. 

concludes  it  was  not  genuine^  because  the  Pythia  never  used  to 
speak  in  Latin ;  and  in  Pyrrhus's  time  had  left  off  giving  answers 
in  verse,  which  had  been  the  custom  in  all  former  ages,  from  the 
first  foundation  of  the  oracle,  deriving  (as  hath  been  said  already) 
its  original  from  Phoemonoe  the  first  Pythia.  The  ancient  Greeks 
delivered  their  laws  in  verse,  whence  it  came  to  pass,  as  Aristotle 
witnesseth,  that  fof^i,  which  properly  signifies  a  law,  is  often  used 
to  signify  verses  or  songs.  The  first  philosophers,  as  oft  as  they 
thought  fit.  to  communicate  their  mysteries  to  the  world,  clothed 
them  in  verse,  and  the  primitive  ages  scarce  seem  to  have  written 
any  thing  curious  or  excellent,  nor  any  thing  of  weight  or  moment, 
but  in  verse.  The  verses  of  the  Pythia  were,  for  the  most  part, 
saith  Plutarch ',  rude  and  unpolished,  and  not  comparable  to  those 
of  Homer  or  Hesiod  ;  yet,  saith  he,  this  is  no  reflection  upon  Apol- 
lo, the  patron  of  poets,  because  he  only  communicated  the  know- 
ledge to  the  Pythia,  which  she  delivered  in  what  dress  she  pleased ; 
the  sense  therefore  was  his,  the  words  her  own.  In  the  same  book 
he  tells  us,  that  some  were  of  opinion,  that  there  were  poets  main- 
tained in  the  temple,  to  catch  the  oracles  as  they  were  given,  and 
wrap  them  up  in  verse.  The  verses  were  for  the  most  part  hexa- 
meter, insomuch  that  this  oracle  was  thought  to  be  none  of  ApoI« 
lo's^  because  it  was  not  heroic  : 

To  wiadom  Sophocles  makes  just  preteiiG^ 

Yet  does  to  sage  Euripides  give  place, 

As  he  and  all  men  must  to  Sooatea.  n,  k 

In  later  ages,  when  oracles  began  to  grow  into  disrepute,  this 
custom  of  versifying  was  left  off,  the  reason  whereof  hath  been  co- 
piously disputed  by  Plutarch,  in  a  treatise  on  that  subject^  to 
which  I  refer  the  reader.  I  shall  only  add  one  thing  more  to  be 
observed,  that  as  the  custom  of  giving  answers  in  verse  never  ob- 
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turned  so  univenaHy  but  that  sometknea  they  were  delivered  in 
prose^  as  Plotarch  hath  proved  by  a  great  many  instancesy  so  nei- 
ther was  it  ever  so  wholly  left  off,  but  that  sometimea  oracles  were 
pronounced  in  verse ;  an  instance  whereof  he  giveth  in  his'own  time. 
The- oracle  concetning  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  which  was 
debvered  in  heroic  verse  t6  the  emperor  Augustus,  is  mentioned  by 
Eusebius,  2^naras,  and  others  ;  and  another,  which  was  returned 
in  the  same  sort  of  verse  to  Julian  the  apostate,  shall  be  repeated 
hereafter. 

Tlie  I>el|diian  oracles,  if  compared  with  some  others,  might 
justly  be  called  plain  and  perspicuous ;  and,  as  Hermeas  the  phi- 
losopher tells  us,  it  was  usual  for  those  that  had  received  an  ob- 
jure answer  at  Dodoo^  to  desire  Apollo  at  Delphi  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  it :  he  adds  also,  th^t  iVppllo  had  interpreted  a  great 
knany  of  them*  Nevertheless,  they  were  generally  very  obscure 
and  ambiguous ;  insomuch  that  Apollo,  as  some  say,  was  called 
A«{/«^,  because  his  answers  were  A«(«l  s^  rK«xi«k,  i.  e.  crooked^  and 
hard  to  be  understood.  And  Heraclitus  in  Plutarch,  speaking  of 
Apollo,  saith,  Sn  Afyi/,  jfn  x^^mi,  mx\k  ^nfuUm'  i.  e.  he  doth  not 
9peak  the  truih  plaitdy,  nor  yet  wholly  conceal  it,  but  only  gives 
small  hints  of  it ;  so  that  if  the  event  happened  contrary  to  any 
man's  expectation,  h|e  fu^'^t  rather  find  fault  with  his  own  inter- 
pretation of  the  oracles,  than  call  in  question  either  the  knowledge 
or  veracity  of  Apollo.  The  reason  of  this  affected  pbscurity  is 
said  to  have  been  this,  viz.  Ov  xmSt^  umim^u  hptiirrw^  ^ywnfy  See. 
that  impure  persons  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  sacred  things  * : 
being  a  profanation  of  the  mysteries,  and  other  things  relating  to 
religion,  to  communicate  them  to  the  vulgar  and  ignorant. 

The  veracity  of  this  oracle  was  so  famous,  diat  T«  ht  T^lvti^^f 
i.  e^  the  responses  given  from  the  tripus,  came  to  be  used  prover- 
bially  for  certain  and  infallible  truths ;  and  as  Cicero  rightly  ar- 
gues, it  is  impossible  the  Delphian  oracle  should  ever  have  gained 
so  much  repute  in  the  world,  or  have  been  enriched  with  such 
vast  presents  ^om  almost  all  kings  and  nations,  had  not  the  truth 
of  its  predictions  been  attested  by  the  experience  of  all  ages.  But 
in  later  times  the  case  was  altered  ;  and  so  Cicero  tells  us,  it  was 
a  long  time  before  his  days ;  Demosthenes,  who  flourished  three 
hundred  years  before  him,  complained  the  Pythia  did  «iA«ir^/^f<f, 
or  speak  as  Philip  the  Macedonian  would  have  her.  Before  that 
tim^^  she  wps  said  to  receive  a  bribe  of  Clisthenes,  to  persuade  the 
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LaoedMiiQaiaai  to  frte  dw  Afknium  bam  the  Ijftots  thM  mmm 
impoeed  on  tbem.  Pcrialb  the  PytUe  was  depriiped  ef  her  ofim 
for  being  oomipled  bjFotie  of  Cleooneiies'fl  ageats,  to  my  that  D^^ 
maratusy  CJleomenee's  odleague,  wae  not  the  tr«ie  mmi  of  Arklo^ 
kiiig  of  SpaitBy  to  the  end  it  aught  be  thought  be  wae  not  Us  hmr- 
fill  succeiaori  and  upon  that  aoconat  be  dechroaed. 

At  what  time,  or  upon  what  account,  this  oracle  came  to  ceaae^ 
is  uncertain ;  Strabo*  hath  told  us,  that  in  his  time  it  had  lost  its 
ancient  reputation.  Dio  will  have  it  to  have  been  extinct  firon^ 
the  time  that  it  was  polluted  by  Nero,  who  killed  men  %k  ro  ^i/u^w 
i|  S  iic^v  v«  fTHvf^  mf^u  in  the  cavern's  mouthf  <mt  of  which  the 
Mtcred  iMpiration  ascended.  In  Juvenal's*  time  the  gods  had 
quite  forsaken  it,  if  anj  credit  may  be  given  to  the  folbwing 
words: 

Jklpkii  omcwfa  cuiiawr, 

Tbe  Ddphian  «ndes  ue  mm  no  idok. 

Minutius  Felix  reports,  that  cautum  Mud  et  awMg^wof^  defecU 
i^actduMf  cum  et  poliiiores  homines  ei  mvius  creduli  ease  coepe* 
runt  ^ ;  this  cautious  and  ambiguous  oracle  gave  over  speaking, 
when  men  began  to  be  more  polite  and  less  credulous.  Lucan  ^ 
telleth  us  that  it  had  ceased  a  long  time  before  the  battle  at  Phar- 
salia: 


Noiira  earent  majore  de^mt  guam  Ddphica  sedes 
Quodsihut.  ■ 

Of  aU  ibe  wiati  niA  vkidi  tkis  %t  it  cun^ 

The  Delphic  ulence  surely  is  the  wont  rows. 

But  this  must  not  be  understood  of  a  total  defect,  or  a  perpetual 
silence ;  for  this  oracle,  as  Van  Dale  '  hath  abundantly  proved, 
did  several  times  lose  its  prophetic  faculty,  and  again  recover  it. 
Lncian  '  reports  that  answers  were  given  in  his  time,  which  was 
about  the  reigns  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodus :  but 
he  is  at  a  loss  whether  those  oracles  were  iudeed  Apollo's,  or  only 
supposititious.  And  farther,  it  is  certain  that  this,  and  those  at 
Delos,  and  Dodona,  with  some  others,  continued  till  the  reign  of 
Julian  the  apostate,  and  were  consulted,  saith  Tbeodoret,  by  him : 
and  he  is  said  to  have  received  from  Apollo  Oelphicus  the  follow- 
ing answer : 

iV^^       •  StaL  vL  T.  5M.  •^  Lflv  V.       «  ]>lsMrt  ds  One 
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By  vrMch  it  afipeiri  tlii»  WKife  wm  Am  in  •  my  low  mid  de* 
dining  condition ;  but  at  what  time  it  was  finally  extinct^  is  nn- 
certain ;  whoever  deflirafh  lo  be  npore  particnlarly  infoniied,  may 
congult  Van  ^Dale's  treatiie  on  that  subject 

IVhen  the  god  ft>ir80o)c  Delphi,  he  betook  himself  to  the  Hyper* 
borean  Scythians,  as  we  learn  from  Chuidian : 

LuaiffU  Hyperhoirtiu  ptipkU  u$$anHbus  arau 

Tbe  aAr  Afolfe  Imms  kil  IM^hic  hone 
0*er  distant  Hypefboresn  elknes  to  itMiQ. 

And  in  former  times,  he  was  thought  to  be  a  lover  of  that  na- 
tion, and  at  certain  sessom  to  reaK>ve  diitfaer  out  of  Greece*  Aba* 
lis,  one  of  diat  country,  and  priest  to  Apollo,  who  travelled  into 
Greece  about  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  is  said  to  have  written  a 
book  concerning  Apollo'd  oracles,  ig  «f  4<'  *h  "Tat^C^^my  and  remtrval 
to  the  Hyperboreans  ^.  And  the  Athenians,  at  a  time  when  the 
plague  raged  over  all  Greece,  received  an  oracle  from  thence, 
commandite  them  to  m^ke  vows  and  prayers  in  behalf  of  the  rest ; 
and  they  continued  to  send  gifts  ^nd  offerings  thither,  as  they  had 
formerly  done  to  Delphi. 

^  I  might  enlarge  about  the  magnificence  and  splendour  of  the 
Delphian  temple,  but  I  fear  I  have  already  trespassed  too  far  upon 
the  reader's  patience  i  if  any  one,  therefore,  have  curiosity  and 
leisure,  be  may  have  a  large  and  exact  description  of  all  the  mag- 
^  nificent  structures,  rich  presents,  curious  pieces  of  art,  and  other 
rarities  beloifiqg  to  that  place  in  Pansanias.  There  was  another 
of  Apollo's  oracles  at  Cirrha,  a  sea-port  belonging  to  Delphi,  firom 
which  it  was  distant  about  sixty  stadia.  Hiis  is  mentioned  in 
Statius's  TTiebais  * ; 

Tune  et  JpMmtm  tacuert  vraada  Cinkm* 

Where  Lutatius  observes,  that  in  Cirrha  tantum  prospera  ieorum 
dabanlur  oracula ;  nam  cm  exitium  imminebtU^  tacitumitate  tempU 
penitvs  damnaiur.  At  Cirrha,  none  but  prospeipus  oracles  were 
pronounced ;  and  if  any  eidaanty  was  to  befal  ifaem  who  came 
for  advice,  that  was  declared  by  die  god's  silence*  Several  others 
have  mentioned  this  orade,  tbou(^  sieither  taken  notice  of  by 
Strabo  nor  Pausanias ;  the  latter  of  whom  hath  left  us  a  particular 
account  of  'die  temple,  sacred  field  of  Apollo,  and  other  remark- 
able diings  in  Cinha.  Some  speak  of  this  oracle  in  such  a  man- 
'  ner  as  doth  make  it  probable  that  it  was  the  same  with  the  oracle 
at  DsipU*  Urns  Seneca  will  have  h  becoaae  Apotto's,  by  his 
s  Saidsi^  V.  AC«tv»  lE^lodann  Sioflaib  ilii^^  *  UUt8»  v.4X2. 
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victory  over  Pydioii,  whereby  ke  is  known  to  huve  obtainod  die 
.Delphian^ :. 

Serpente  ca$o  meruit. 

And  a  prophetess  is  reported  l^y  the  same  author  to  have  delivered 
oracles  at  Cirrha,  as  wi^s  done  in  the  Delphian  temple^ ; 

Et  ipse  noitrU  vocibus  testis  vent 
FatuLices  v^U  ora  CvrrhoBm  mioncns. 

Lastly,  there  was  a  cavern  at  Cirrhsy  as  indie  other  place.    This 
appears  from  Statins  ^ : 


•Nim  Cirrha  promiserii  anno 


Ceritus,  autjrondes  luctSf  quasjkma  MahsMi 
Chaonia  sonwsse  tibi, — :— 

Kot  Cyrrba's  cave  with  more  unerring  skill. 

Unfolds  the  king  of  heaT*n*s  eternal  will ; 

Nor  the  faxn*d  oaks  from  whence  the  dark  decrees 

Of  fate  are  heard,  low-whiaper*d  in  the  breeze*  lswis. 

Next  to  this  oracle,  may  justly  folio vr  that  at  Delos,  die  most  ce- 
lebrated of  all  the  Cyclades,  which  were  a  knot  of  islands  in  die 
£gean  sea.  It  is  famous  among  the  poets  for  having  been  the 
birth-place  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  was  therefore  accounted  so 
sacred  and  inviolable,  that  the  Persians,  when  they  pillaged  or  de- 
stroyed almost  all  the  other  Grecian  temples^  durst  not  attempt 
any  thing  upon  the  temple  in  this  island,  which  was  seated  on  the 
sea-shore,  looking  towards  Euboea,  in  the  very  place  where  ApoHo 
was  feigned  to  be  born.  He  had  an  image  erected  in  this  place^ 
in  the  shape  of  a  dragon ;  and  gave  answers,  for  their  certainty 
and  perspicuity,  not  only  not  inferior  to  those  at  Delphi,  but,  as 
some  report  ^,  far  exceeding  them,  and  all  other  oracles  of  Apollo ; 
being  delivered  in  clear  plain  terms,  without  any  ambiguity  or  ob- 
scurity. But  these  answers  were  not  to  be  expected  all  the  year; 
Apollo  only  kept  his  summer's  residence  in  this  place,  and  in  win- 
ter retired  to  Petara,  a  city  of  Lvcia,  as  Servius  hath  observed  in 
his  comment  upon  these  words  of  Virgil : 

Qualis  «5t  hybemam  Lyciam  Xanthiquejtuenta' 
Dtieritt  at  Ddum  matemam  vamkit  Apih  f  • 

As  when  from  Lycia  bound  in  wint'iy  fros^ 

Where  Xanthus'  streams  enrich  the  smiling  coast, 

The  beanteoas  Phobus  in  hi^  pomp  retires, 

And  hears  in  Oelos  the  triumphant  quires.  htt. 

Qne  of  the  altars  was  by  some  reckoned  among  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world*  It  was  erected  t^y  Apollo  at  the  age  of  four  years, 
9nd  composed  of  the  horns  of  goats  killed  by  Diaua,  upou  mount 

b  Hercul.  Oet  ver.  93.        <:  Oedip.  ver.  269.  d  Thebaid.  lib.  iii.  ver.  474* 

«  Alexand.  ab  AIqz.  f  ^neid.  iv.  ver.  145. 
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CyDthiis^  wbicb  were  conrpacted  together  id  a  wonderfol  manner^ 
without  any  visible  tie  or  cemeot ;  whence  Ovid  saith  of  it<  ; 

Mimr  et  immmerit  Hruektm  de  cormbut  aram. 

With  wotidtr  h«ra  the  altar  I  aunrey, 
Form*d  of  unniunber'd  horns,  Diana's  prey. 

To  sacrifice  any  living  creature  upon  this  altar  was  held  uolawful^ 
and  a  profanation  of  the  place,  which  it  was  the  god's  will  to  have 
preserved  pure  from  bloody  and  all  manner  of  pollution.  Thucy- 
dides*^  reports  that  no  dogs  were  permitted  to  enter  into  thb  island  ; 
and  it  was  unlawful  for  any  person  to  die,  or  be  bom  in  it ;  and 
therefore,  when  the  Athenians  were  by  the  oracle  commanded  to 
purify  it,  they  dug  up  the  dead  bodies  out  o/ their  graves,  and  waft- 
ed them  over  the  sea  to  be  interred  in  one  of  the  adjacent  islands; 
this  done,  the  better  to  preserve  it  from  pollution,  they  put  forth  an 
edict>  commaudiug,  that  whoever  li^  sick  of  any  mortal  and  dan- 
gerous disease,  and  all  women  great  With  child,  should  be  carried 
over  to  the  little  isle  called  Rheiia. 

1  must  not  omit  in  this  place  the  annual  procession  made  by 
the  Athenians  to  this  place.  The  author  of  this  custom  was  The- 
seus, who  being  sent  with  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  youths  into 
Crete,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur,  made  a  vow  to  Apollo^ 
that  if  he  would  grant  them  a  safe  return,  they  would  make  a  so- 
lemn voyage  to  his  temple  at  Delos  every  year.  This  was  called 
Btm^tk,  the  persons  employed  in  it  c^sat^o;,  and  AiiA(««-«/,  from  the 
name  of  the  island,  th6  chief  of  them  A^j^tiw^6t,  and  the  ship  ih 
which  they  went,  Bttt^is,  or  Au^i^^,  which  was  the  very  same  that 
carried  Theseus  and  his  companions  to  Crete ;  being  (saith  Plu- 
tarch) preserved  by  the  Athenians  till  Demetrius  the  Phalerean's 
time,  tliey  restoring  always  what  was  decayed,  and  changing  the 
old  rotten  planks  for  those  that  were  new  and  entire,  insomuch 
that  it  furnished  the  philosophers  with  matter  of  dispute,  whether, 
after  so  many  reparations  and  alterations,  it  might  still  be  called 
the  same  individual  ship  ;  and  served  as  an  instance  <  to  illustrate 
the  opinion  of  those,  that  held  the  body  still  remained  the  same 
numerioal  substance,  notwithstanding  tlie  continual  decay  of  old 
]>arts,  and  acquisition  of  new  ones,  through  the  several  stages  of 
life*     For  which  reason  Cailimachus  ^  caUs  its  tackle  ever^living 

S  £pistola  Cydippes  ad  Abont  Conf.  etiam  Plutarch,  dd  Solert  Alumaliuid, 
CalUmadii  hymn,  in  ApoUinetn,  ven  56.  Politiani  Miscellanea,  cap.  53* 
^  Lib.  iy.  i   Hyniiio  in  BeUum. 
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lb  gvait  AptOoS  tMipb  emy  : 

The  itui4j  Tbeoris  the  Atfa^niaot  md* 
Tet  ipite  of  eoTious  time,  and  MOgrj  9e$9, 

Tlie  begbning  of  the  voyage  wm  coipyted  Aon  liie  time  tbat 
Apollo's  priest  first  adorned  the  stem  of  die  ship  with  garlaiidsp 
saith  Plato) ;  and  from  that  time  they  began (o  cleanse  and  lustnta 
die  dty ;  and  it  was  held  unlawful  to  put  any  malefactor  to  deadi 
till  its  return,  which  was  the  reason  that  Socrates  was  reprieved 
thirty  days  after  his  condemnation,  as  we  leani  from  the  same  an- 
tbor,  and  from  Xenophon^.  The  Theori  wore  garlands  of  laurel 
upon  their  heads,  and  were  accompanied  by  two  of  the  family  of 
the  ¥ji^v%Hf  who  were  appointed  to  be  nm^deifi  at  Delos  for  that 
year.  Before  them  went  certain  men  with  axes  in  their  hands,  in 
show  as  if  they  designed  to  dear  the  ways  of  robbers ;  in  memory 
that  Theseus,  m  his  journey  from  Trceaen  to  Athens,  freed  die 
country  from  all  the  robbers  that  infested  diose  parts.  To  thin 
custom  JSschyltts '  seems  to  allude,  when  he  saith^ 


Mov'd  with  tbt  aeose  of  pietjf 

To  him  the  mea  of  Athem  nnv 

And  M  th«f  oa  their  jourocj  gg^ 

Whatenr  pun  infested  ht 

With  robhm'  cruel  munyi^ 

ThejratttfacmfinM.— —  a*  a> 

*  When  they  went  thither,  they  were  said  mfJimimv,  to  ascend; 
when  they  returned,  mMtmimauv,  to  descend.  When  they  arrived, 
they  <vffered  sacrifice,  and  celebrated  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apot* 
lo :  thu  done,  they  repaired  to  their  ship,  and  sailed  homewards. 
At  dieir  return,  all  the  people  ran  forth  to  meet  tfa^m,  opening 
their  doors,  and  making  obeisance  as  they  passed  by ;  the  neglect 
of  which  respect  makes  Theseus  complain  in  Euripides  *"  : 

The  scornftil  dtisenf»  I  ind,  n^eot 
BilJting  to  craivd  eheut  the  op'oed  doon^ 
And  pay  me  that  XMpeet  which  b  decreed 
For  one  thet-froin  en  tmhewy 


The  next  oracle  1  shall  speak  of,  is  that  of  Apollo  Didymans,  S9 
named'  from  die  double  lij^  imparted  by  him  to  mankind ;  the 
one  directly  and  immediately  from  his  own  body,  and  die  other 
by  reflection  from  the  mogm*  Tb^ilbic;^  qI  it  was  also  called  Di- 
dyma,  and  beloqged  tp  lM  M^ik^^V^  whence  ApoUo  is  cal}ed 

i  Ia  Fbadene.  I  CiqneDld.  initio.  *  EBiipe|r«a. 

k  BfoDonb.  libb  in  •  HScnlK  Ifl^  L  cap»  17.  ' 
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It  was  also  called  the  oiieb  of  tin  BrancUdb.  and 
Apollo  hiinself  was  called  Branchides,  from  Braachus,  wko  was 
reputed  the  son  of  Macareos,  but  begotten  bj  Apoilo ;  for  it  was 
no  iinnsual  tbii^  for  the  ancient  heroes  to  be  odled  die  sons  of 
two  fatfaersy  the  one  mortal,  who  was  always  their  modier^s  hiiK 
band,  die  other  some  lasdvious  deity  that  had  iaila  in  lore  with 
her :  so  Herculea  was  reputed  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Amphitryon ; 
Hector  of  Friamns  and  Apollo,  widi  many  others.  The  original 
of  thb  oracle  is  thus  described  by  Varro,  ^n^ere  speaking  of  Bran- 
chttf/s  mother,  he  reports,  '  that  being  with  child,  she  dreamed 
die  sun  entered  into  her  month  and  passed  through  her  belly ; 
whence  her  child  was  named  Bnuichns,  Irom  f^^i'^XHt  die  thtroai, 
through  which  the  god  had  penetrated  into  the  womb.  Hie  boy 
afterwards  having  kissed  Apollo  in  the  woods,  and  recmed  from 
him  a  crown  and  sceptre,  began  to  prophecy,  and  presendy  alter 
disappeared.'  Whereupon  a  magnificent  temple  was  dedicated  to 
him  and  Apollo  Philesius,  so  called  from  f  aio,  to  ftfss ;  whence 
Statius  saitb,  he  was 

patriogue  gynofa  koiuru 
In  honour  aqoal  to  bit  firtlier  Phcrimii 

Others  derive  the  name  from  Branchus,  a  Thessalian  youth,  be- 
loved by  Apollo,  who  received  him  into  his  own  temple,  andcom- 
maoded  that  divine  honours  should  be  paid  him  after  death.  But 
Stephanus  the  Byzantian  ®  telleth  us,  that  this  oracle  was  sacred  to 
Jupiter  and  Apollo,  and  perhaps  it  might  belong  to  all  three. 
However  that  be,  we  are  assured  by  Herodotus,  that  this  oracle 
was  l»  iruXmSti^vfsiff,  rZ  l^tn^  ri  wmms  i^  AUxitg  M^tv-tif  j^uv^m'  very 
ancient  and  frequented  by  all  the  lonians  and  Jiolians :  and  are 
farther  told  by  Conon  in  Photius's  Bibliotheca,  that  it  was  ac- 
counted xt*fn^i*t9  £AAiivi»«fy  fiwA  AtAf  v$  m^drtf-tf'  the  best  of  all  the 
Grecian  oracles  except  the  Delphian. 

In  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  ^,  this  temple  was  spoiled  and 
burned,  being  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  by  the 
Brauchidss,  or  priests,  nho  had  the  care  of  it ;  but  tkey,  conscious 
of  their  own  wickedness,  and  fearing  lest  they  should  meet  with 
condign  punishment,  desired  of  Xerxes,  that,  as  a  requital  of  their 
service,  he  would  grant  them  a  habitation  in  some  remote  part  of 
Asia^  whence  they  might  never  return  into  Greece,  but  live  secure, 
being  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  justice.  Xerxes  granted  their 
request :  whereupon,  notwithstanding  a  great  many  unlucky  omens 

•  Voce  A/^^«,  P  Btnbo,  Vb.  xiv.  et  Suidas  in  Voce  3B#«y;^il».  * 
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apffieared  to  dtem,  tbey  looiNled  a  city^  aad  called  It  after  their 
ancient  name,  Branchid«.  But  for  all  this,  tiiqr  could  not  escape 
divine  vengeance,  which  was  inflicted  on  their  children  by  Alexan- 
der the  Greati  who,  having  conquered  Darios,  and  possesaadfaioa- 
aelf  of  Asia,  utterly  demolished  their  city,  and  put  all  its  inhabi- 
lants  to  the  sword,  as  detesting  the  very  posterity  of  such  impiouB 
wretches. 

The  Persians  bang  vanquished^  and  peace  restored  to  Greece  % 
the  temple  was  rebuilt  by  the  Milesians,  with  such  magnificence^ 
that  it  surpassed  almos^t  all  the  other  Grecian  temples  in  bigness, 
being  raised  to  such  a  bulk,  that  they  were  forced  to  let  it  repiatn 
uncovered  ;  for  the  compass  of  it  was  no  less  than  that  of  a  vil- 
lage, and  contained  at  least  four  or  five  stadia* 

Another  of  Apollo's  oracles  we  read  of  in  Abas,  a  city  of  Phocis, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus',  and  Stephanus  the  Byzantian',  by  the 
latter  of  whom  we  are  told  it  was  more  ancient  than  the  DelpUaa. 
Sophocles  ^  also  hath  taken  notice  of  it^ 

Ovmirt  vU  iiikrtt  St/u 

OvI*  ms  «v»  aZm*  mmi^. 

Such  deeds  if  glory  waits,  in  vaiii 

,    I  lead  this  choral  tnin. 

No  more  at  Delphi's  central  cell, 

At  Abae,  or  01ympia*8  hallow*d  flhriiiff 
Attendant  |Miy  I  rites  difine, 

Till  the  god  deigns  this  darknes  to  dispel  L  Mmst. 

The  scholiasts  on  this  place  are  of  opinion,  that  Abas  was  a  cify 
in  Lycia,  but  are  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  testimonies  already 
cited.  We  are  told  by  Pausanias  ^,  that  the  temple  of  this  oracle 
was  built  by  Xerxes. 

At  Claros,  a  city  of  Ionia,  liot  far  from  Colophon,  there  wais 
anotlier  oracle  sacred  to  Apollo,  first  instituted  by  Manto,  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  who  fled  thither  in  the  second  llieban  war, 
when  the  Epigoni,  i.  c.  the  sons  of  those  that  were  slain  in  the  for- 
mer war,  invaded  ThebeS,  under  the  conduct  of  Alcmseon^  in  re- 
venge of  their  father  s  death.  The  person  diat  delivered  answers, 
was  a  man  generally  chosen  out  of  some  certain  fiimilies,  and  for 
the  most  part  otit  of  Miletus  '  ;  he  was  usually  unlearned,  and  very 
ignorsknt,  yet  returned  the  oracles  in  verses  wonderfully  satisfac- 
tory, and  adapted  to  the  intention  of  the  enquirers ;  and  this  by 
the  virtue  of  a  little  well,  feigned  to  have  sprung  out  of  the  tears 

^  Strabo,  loc  dt        ••  Lib.  i  cap.  4^        «  Phoc 

!  X°?  ^??-  ***"  Hcsych.  et  Phavor.        ▼  CoeL  Rhbd.  Ant  Lect  lib.  xrrlL 
«  Oedip.  Tyrt  ▼.  90S.  cap.  5, 
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of  Manto,  when  die  bewailed  the^deflnolatioD  of  her  country.  loto 
this  he  desceDded  when  any  man  came  to  consult  him  ;  but  paid 
dear  for  his  knowlec^,  water  being  very  prejudicial  to  hb  health ; 
and  as  Pliny  7  hath  told  us,  a  means  to  shorten  his  life.  By 
thisoraqle,  the  untimely  death  of  Gerraanicus  was  foretoldy  as  we 
are  ioformed  by  Tucitus  *,  by  whom  also  the  fore-mentioned  ac* 
i:ount  of  Pliny  is  confirmed. 

At  Larissa^a  fort  of  the  Argives,  there  was  an  oracle  of  ApoUo^ 
jBumamed  Au^ttimmt,  from  Diras^  a  region  belongii^  to  Argos. 
The  answers  in  this  place  were  returned  by  a  woman>  who  was 
forbidden  the  company  of  men.  Every  month  she  sacrificed  a 
lamb  in  the  night,  and  then,  haying  tasted  the  blood  of  the  vic- 
tim, was  immediately  seized  with  a  divine  fury  '• 

Apollo  had  another  fiunous  oracle  at  Eutresis,  a  village  in  Boeo- 
tia  *,  9eat^  in  th^  way  bietweven  the  Thespians  and  the  Platseans. 

Oropasan  Apollo  delivered  oracles  at  Orope,  a  city  of  £uboea> 
as  we  are  informed  by  Stephanus. 

At  Orobae  in  Euboea,  there  was  A^vUfetvf  ftufrtT^f,  a  most  in- 
faUible  oracle  of  Apollo  Selinuntius,  as  we  find  in  the  beginqmg 
of  Strabo's  tenth  book. 

Another  oracle  of  Corypssan  Apollo,  at  Corypae  inThessaly,  is 
mentioned  in  Nicander*s  Theriaca : 

M«M«Mif  XjfMTMf  I^Mirtf,  g  ytfftn  «v)(M. 

It  is  reported  by  Athenseus*,  that  the  Carians,  on  a  certain 
time,  consulted  Apollo's  oracle  at  Hybla,  which  Casaubon  ^ould 
have  to  be  read  AbsQ,  but  for  no  better  reason  than  that  he  finds 
no  mention  of  the  Hyblsean  oracle  in  any  other  author. 

There  was  an  oracle  of  Apollo  Ichnaeus  at  Ichnsea  in  Mace- 
donia^. 

At  Tegyras,  a  city  in  Boeotia,  there  was  an  oracle  sacred  toTe- 
gyrsan  Apollo,  which  was  frequented  till  the  Persian  war ;  but 
after  that  remained  for  ever  silent  ^. 

No  less  famous  was  Ptous,  a  mountain  in  Boeotia,  for  the  oracles 
given  by  Apollo,  sumamed  Ptous,  from  that  place,  where  was  a 
temple  dedicated  to  him.  This  oracle  ceased  when  Thebes  was 
demolished  by  Alexander'. 

4^pollo,  surnamed  A«^»«r4K,  fiN>m  Daphne,  his  beloved  mistress, 
or  the  laurel,  into  which  she  was  transformed,  had  an  oracle  near 

^  Kat  Hist  lib.  iL  cap.  107.  *  Lib.  ir.  cap.  4. 

^  AnnaL  lib.  ii.  cap.  54^  b  Hesych.  ▼.  lx»a*n*.    ^  Flvt  Felo[V 

y  Pausan.  Corinthl  A  Pausan.  Boeot. 

s  Staphan.  in  toq^  EJkfn^tf, 

Vol.  I.  Y 
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ibe  CastBlim  fotintaki,  the  waters  of  which  were  abo  endued  wida 
a  prophetic  virtue  ^- 

ApoUo  was  called  ImnetiittSy  from  Inneiiasy  a  river  and  moan^ 
tun  in  Boeotia,  in  which  he  had  a  temple^  and  gave  answers  to 
those  that  came  to  enquire  of  him. 

PausaniaB  ^  hath  told  us  of  another  place  in  Bosotia  where  Apolr 
lo  returned  answers,  viz.  a  stone  called  2«9{Mir«(,  upon  wliich  he 
had  an  altar,  erected  out  of  the  ashes  of  victims  offered  to  him ; 
whence  he  was  called  Spodius,  from  2irt3«(y  i.  e.  ashes ;  whence 
for  XwMiH  in  Pausaniasi  must  be  read  XwOi*^*  He  did  not  liere, 
as  in  other  places,  signify  his  will  by  inspired  prophets,  but  by 
mXniinfy  ominow  sowidsy  in  the  observation  of  which  he  instructed 
persons  appointed  for  that  purpose  ;  for  this  way  of  divination  also 
was  in  use  among  ike  Grecians,  especially  at  Smyrna,  saith  my 
author,  where  vras  a  temple  built  on  the  outside  of  the  city  wall  for 
that  purpose.    Thus  much  of  the  oracles  of  Apollo. 


CHAP,  X. 

Of  the  Oracle  of  Trophonius. 

j[/ROPHONiU9,  the  son  of  Eresinas,  and  brother  of  Agamedes', 
being  possessed  with  an  immoderate  thirst  of  glory,  built  himself 
a  mansion  under  ground,  at  Lebadea,  a  city  of  Bosotia,  into 
which,  when  he  entered,  he  pretended  to  be  inspired  with  an  ex- 
traordinary knowledge  of  future  events  ;  but  at  length,  either  out 
of  design  to  raise  in  men  an  opinion  that  he  was  translated  to  the 
gods,  or  being  some  way  necessitated  thereto,  perished  in  his  hole  \ 
Cicero  *  giveth  us  a  very  different  account  of  his  death,  when  he 
tells  u3,  that  Trophonius  and  Agamedes,  having  built  Apollo's 
temple  at  Delphi,  requested  of  the  god,  that,  as  a  recompence  for 
their  labour,  he  would  give  them  the  best  thing  that  could  happen 
lo  man.  Apollo  granted  their  petition,  and  promised  them  that  it 
should  be  effected  the  third  day  after;  accordingly,  on  diat  day, 
in  the  morning,  they  were  found  dead  Several  other  fables  con- 
cerning him,  and  the  manner  of  his  death,  are  related  in  the  scho- 
liast upon  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes, 

c  Clem.  Frotrept.    f  Tmun.  itad»  h  Fhavorin. 

S  Suidas  voce  Tfff^fitt*  l  Tusc.  Qiuest  lib. . 
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However  diat  be,  Trophonius  had  divine  honotirB  paid  him  after 
death,  and  was  worshipped  bj  the  name  of  Jupiter  Trophonius  K 
Nor  was  it  a  thing  unusual  for  men  deified  to  be  honoured  with 
the  name  of  a  god,  several  instances  whereof  might  be  produced^ 
but  one  shall  suffice  for  all,  viz.  that  of  Agamemnon,  who  was 
worshipped  at  Sparta,  by  the  name  of  Jupiter  Agamemnon,  as 
Ljcophron  witnesseth '^ ; 

E^  I*  Atuimt^  ifu/tht  fiftpnt  i»Ni^ 
Tiftuf  fwyiras  wm^*  OiCmX»  rixMjf  XM^m, 

Then  shall  my  husband,  wbom,  a  captive  brlde^ 

I  now  obey  as  idt  fupeiior  lord, 

"By  subtle  crafty  Spartans  Jove  be  call*d, 

And  worship'd  so»  from  their  posterity 

Receiving  greatest  honours.  —  x.  b» 

Which  words  Cassandra  speaks  of  Agamemnon,  whose  captive  and 
concubine  she  was  after  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

This  oracle  came  first  into  repute  on  this  account ;  on  a  time 
when,  for  the  space  of  two  years,  there  had  been  no  nun  in 
Boeotia,  all  the  cities  of  that  country,  with  a  joint  consent,  ap* 
pointed  chosen  persons  to  go  to  Delphi,  there  to  pay  their  devo- 
tions to  Apollo,  in  the  name  of  their  country,  and  desire  his  advice 
and  assistance  :  the  god  accepted  their  piety,  but  returned  them  no 
other  answer  than  that  they  should  go  home  and  consult  Trophoniua 
at  Lebadea.  The  ambassadors  immediately  obeyed,  and  repaired 
to  Lebadea,  still  remaining  as  much  in  the  dark  as  at  first ;  there 
being  not  the  least  sign  or  footstep  of  any  oracle  in  that  place :  at 
length,  when  they  had  searched  a  long  time  to  no  purpose,  and 
began  to  despair  of  success,  one  Saon,  an  Acrephian,  the  senior  of 
all  the  ambassaldors,  espied  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  immediately 
took  up  a  resolution  to  follow  them ;  by  this  means  he  came  to 
a  cave,  into  which  he  had  no  sooner  entered,  but,  by  some  evi- 
dent tokens,  perceived,  that  in  that  place  was  the  oracle  Apollo  had 
commanded  them  to  enquire  of.  Upon  thb  he  paid  his  devotion 
to  Trophonius,  and  received  from  him  a  welcome  and  satisfactory 
answer,  together  with  instructions  in  what  manner,'  and  with 
what  rites  and  ceremonies,  he  would  have  those  that  should  come 
for  advice,  to  approach  him  '• 

The  place  of  this  oracle  was  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
therefore  it  was  conmionly  cidled  xmrtAmruw,  and  the  persons  that 
consulted  it  nmrmHtufftHj  because  the  way  to  it  was  a  descent.  Con- 
cerning it  there  are  innumerable  fables,  which  it  would  not  be 

J  Strabcs  Ub.  ix.  k  CasMndr.  v.  1123.  l  Pausamas  Booticl^ 
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worth  the  while  to  mention  in  this  place ;  I  shall  therefore  p^s 
them  by,  only  giving  you  the  accounts  Pausanias  and  Plutarch 
have  left  of  it ;  the  former  of  whom  consulted  it  in  person^  and 
thereby  had  opportunity  of  being  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  re^ 
ports.     His  words  are  thus  translated  by  Mr  Abel: 

'  Whosoever's  exigencies  oblige  hin^  to  go  into  the  cave,  must, 
in  the  first  place,  make  his  abode  for  some  set  time  in  the  chapel 
of  Good  Genius  and  Good  Fortune ;  during  his  stay  here  he  ab- 
stains from  hot  baths,  and  employs  himself  in  performing  other 
sorts  of  atonement  for  past  offences ;  he  is  not  wholly  debarred 
bathing,  but  then  it  must  be  only  in  the  river  Hercynna,  having 
a  sufficient  sustenance  from  the  leavings  of  the  sacrifices*  At  his 
going  down  be  sacrificeth  to  Trophonius  and  bis  sons,  to  Apollo, 
Saturn,  and  Jupiter  (who  hath  the  title  of  king),  to  Juno  He- 
niocha,  and  C^res,  called  Europa,  reported  to  be  Trophonius's 
nurse.  There  is  a  priest  stands  consulting  the  bowels  of  every  sa- 
crifice, who,  according  to  the  victim's  aspects,  prophesies  whether 
the  deity  will  give  an  auspicious  and  satisfactory  answer.  The 
entrails  of  all  the  sacrifices  confer  but  little  towards  the  revealing  of 
Trophonius's  answer,  unless  a  ram,  which  they  offer  in  a  ditch, 
to  Agamedes,  with  supplication  for  success,  that  night  on  which 
they  descend,  presents  the  same  omens  with  tiie  former ;  on  this 
depends  the  ratification  of  all  the  rest,  and  without  it  their  former 
oblations  are  of  none  effect :  if  so  be  this  ram  doth  agree  with 
the  former,  every  one  forthwith  descends,  backed  with  the  eager- 
ness of  good  hopes  ;  and  thus  is  the  manner  :  immediately  they 
go  that  night  along  with  the  priests  to  the  river  Hercynna,  where 
they  are  anointed  with  oil,  and  washed  by  two  citizens*  boys,  aged 
about  thirteen  years,  whom  they  call  '£^f,  i.  e.  Mercurys :  these 
are  they  that  are  employed  in  washing  whpever  hath  a  mind  to 
consult;  neither  are  they  remiss  in  their  duty,  but,  as  much  as 
can  be  expected  from  boys,  carefully  perform  all  things  necessary. 
Having  J)eeh  washed,  they  are  not  straightway  conducted  by  die 
priests  to  the  oracle,  but  are  brought  to  the  river's  rises,  which  are 
adjacent  to  one  another :  here  they  must  drink  a  dose  of  the  water 
of  it,  called  Lethe,  or  Oblivion,  to  deluge  with  oblivion  all  those 
things  which  so  lately  were  the  greatest  part  of  their  concerns. 
After  that,  they  take  the  water  of  Mnemosyne,  viz.  Remembrance, 
to  retain  the  remembrance  of  those  things  that  shall  be  exhibited 
to  them  in  their  descent ;  amongst  which  is  exposed  a  statue, 
adorned  with  such  admirable  carving,  that  it  is  set  up  by  the  peo- 
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pie  for  Dsedalus's  workmanship;  whereupon  they  never  exhibit  it^ 
tinless  to  descendants  :  to  this^  thereforei  after  some  venerable  obeis- 
ance^ having  muttered  over  a  prayer  or  twO;  in  a  linen  habit  set 
off  with  ribands,  and  wearing  pantofles,  agreeable  with  the  fashion 
of  the  country,  they  approach  the  oracle,  which  is  situated  within 
a  mountain  near  a  grove,  the  foundation  of  which  is  built  spheri- 
cal-ways, of  white  stone,  about  the  size,  in  circumference,  of  a 
very  small  threshing  floor^  but  in  height  scarce  two  cubits,  sup- 
porting brazen  obelisks,    encompassed  round  with  ligaments  of 
brass,  between  which  there  are  doors   that  guide  their  passage 
into  the  midst  of  the  floor,  where  there  is  a  sort  of  cave,  not  the 
product  of  rude  nature,  but  built  with  the  nicest  accuracy  of  me- 
chanism aud  proportion.     The  figure  of  this  workmanship  is  like 
an  oven,  its  breadth  diametrically  (as  nigh  as  can  be  guessed)  about 
nine  cubits,  its  depth  eight,  or  thereabouts ;  for  the  guidance  to. 
which  there  are  no  stairs,  wherefore  it  is  required  that  all  comers 
bring  a  narrow  and  light  ladder  with  them,  by  which  when  they  are 
come  down  to  the  bottom,  there  is  a  cave  between  the  roof  and  the 
)>avement,  being  in  breadth  about  two  fm^ttfutt,  and  in  height  not 
above  one ;  at  the  mouth  of  this,  the  descendant,  having  brought 
with  him  cakes  dipped  in  honey,  lies  along  on  the  ground  and 
shoves  himself  feet  foremost  into  the  cave ;  then  he  thrusts  in  his 
knees,  after  which  the  rest  of  his   body  is  rolled  along,  by  a  force 
not  unlike  that  of  a  great  and  rapid  river,  which  overpowering  a 
man  widi  its  vortex,  tumbles  him  over  head  and  ears.     All  that 
come  within  the  approach  of  the  oracle  have  not  their  answers  re- 
vealed the  same  way :  some  gather  their  resolves  from  outward  ap* 
pearauces,  others  by  word  of  mouth  :  they  all  return  the  same 
vay  back  with  their  feet  foremost.     Among  all  that  have  descend- 
ed, it  was  never  known  that  any  was  lost,  except  one  of  the  life- 
guard of  Demetrius ;  and  besides,  it  is  credible  the  reason  pro- 
ceeded from  the  neglect  of  the  rituals  in  his  descent,  and  his  ill  de- 
sign ;  for  he  went  not  out  of  necessity  to  consult,  but  out  of  ao 
avaricious  humour,  for  the  sacrilegious  conveyance  back  of  the 
gold  and  silver,  which  was  there  religiously  bestowed ;  wherefore 
it  is  said,  that  his  carcase  was  thrown  out  some  other  way,  and 
not  at  the  entrance  of  the  sacred  shiine.     Among  the  various  re- 
ports that  fly  abroad  concerning  this  man,  I  have  delivered  to 
posterity  the  most  remarkable.      The  priests,  as  soon  as  the  con* 
siiltaiH  is  returned,  place  him  on  Mnemosyne's  throne,  which  is 
not  very  far  from  the  shrine;  here  they. enquire  of  him^  what  h# 
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had  seen  or  heard ;  which  when  he  hath  related,  they  deliver  him 
to  others,  who  (as  appointed  for  that  oi&ce)  carry  him  stupified 
widi  amazement,  and  forgetful  of  himself,  and  those  about  him> 
to  the  chapel  of  Good  Genius  and  Good  Fortune,  where  he  had 
made  his  former  stay  at  hb  going  down ;  here,  after  some  time, 
he  is  restored  to  hia  former  senses,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
visage  returas  again«  What  I  here  relate  was  not  received  at  se- 
cond band,  but  eidier  as  by  ocular  demonstration  I  have  perceiv- 
ed ill  otherii^  or  what  I  have  proved  true  by  my  own  experience ; 
for  all  consultants  are  obl^ed  to  hang  up,  engraved  on  a  tablet, 
what  they  have  seen  or  heard.' 

Thus  hx  Pausanias.  Plutarch's  relation  concerns  the  appear- 
ances exhibited  to  consultants  ;  which,  though  they  were  various, 
and  seldom  the  same,  seeing  it  is  a  remarkable  story,  I  will  give  it 
you,  as  it  is  translated  by  the  same  hand : 

'  Timarchus  being  a  youth  of  liberal  education,  and  just  initiat- 
ed in  the  rudiments  of  philosophy,  was  greatly  desirous  of  knowing 
the  nature  and  efficacy  of  Socrates's  demon  :  wherefore,  commu- 
sieating  bis  project  to  no  mortal  body  but  me  and  Cebes,  after  the 
performance  of  all  the  rituals  requisite  for  consultation,  he  de- 
scended Trophonius's  cave :  where  having  staid  two  nights  and 
one  day,  his  return  was  wholly  despaired  of,  insomuch,  that  hb 
friends  bewailed  him  as  dead :  in  the  morning  he  came  up  very 
brisk,  and,  in  the  first  place,  paid  some  venerable  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  god :  after  that,  having  escaped  the  staring  rout,  he 
laid  open  to  us  a  prodigious  relation  of  what  he  had  seen  or 
heard,  to  thb  purpose  :  in  hb  descent,  he  was  beset  with  a  caligi- 
noua  mist,  upon  which  he  prayed,  lying  prostrate  for  a  long  time^ 
and  not  having  sensfe  eilOi:q;h  to  know  whether  he  was  awake  or  in 
a  dream,  he  surmises,  that  he  received  a  blow  on  hb  head,  with 
sud)  an  echoing  violence,  as  dissevered  the  sutures  of  his  skull, 
Arough  which  hb  soul  migrated ;  and  being  disunited  froiu  the 
body  and  mixed  with  bright  and  refined  air,  with  a  seeming  con- 
tentment, began  tb  breathe  for  a  long  time,  and  being  dilated  like 
^  full  sail,  was  wider  than  before.  After  this,  having  beard  a 
small  nobe,  whistling  in  his  ears  a  delightsome  soiind,  he  looked 
npi  but  saw  not  a  spot  of  earth,  only  islands  reflecting  a  glinuner- 
ing  fiame,  interehaogeably  receiving  different  colours,  accorduig 
to  the  different  degrees  of  light.  They  seemed  to  be  of  an  infinite 
number,  and  of  a  stupendous  sice,  not  bearing  an  equal  f  arity 
betwixt  one  another  in  thb,  though  they  were  all  alike,  viz.  glo* 
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bular :  it  may  be  conjeclured,  that  the  circamrotation  of  these 
moved  the  ether,  which  occasioDed  that  whistling,  the  gentle  plea- 
santness of  which  bore  an  adequate  agreement  with  their  well* 
timed  motion.  Between  these  there  was  a  sea  or  lake,  which 
spread  out  a  surface  glittering  with  manj  colours,  intermixed  with 
an  azure  ;  some  of  the  islands  floated  on  its  stream,  by  which  they 
were  driven  on  the  other  side  of  the  torrent ;  many  others  were 
carried  to  and  fro,  so  that  they  were  well  nigh  sunk.  Hiis  sea^ 
for  the  most  part,  was  very  shallow  and  fordable,  except  towards 
the  south,  where  it  was  of  a  great  depth  ;  it  very  often  ebbed  and 
flowed,  but  not  with  a  high  tide  :  some  part  of  it  had  a  natural 
sea  colour,  untainted  with  any  other,  as  miry  and  muddy  as  any 
lake ;  the  rapidness  of  the  torrent  carried  back  those  islands  from 
whence  they  had  grounded,  and  situating  them  in  the  same  place 
as  at  first,  or  bringing  them  about  with  a  circumference ;  but  in 
the  gentle  turning  of  them,  the  water  makes  one  rising  roll :  be* 
twixt  these,  the  sea  seemed  to  bend  inwards  about  (as  near  as  he 
could  guess)  eight  parts  of  the  whole.  This  sea  had  two  mouths, 
which  were  inlets  to  boisterous  rivers,  casting  out  fiery  foam,  the 
flaming  brightness  of  which  covered  the  best  part  of  its  natural 
azure.  He  was  very  much  pleased  at  this  sight,  until  he  looked 
down,  and  saw  an  immense  hiatus,  resembling  a  hollow  sphere,  of 
an  amazing  and  dreadful  profundity.  It  had  darkness  to  a  miracle ; 
not  still,  but  thickened,  and  agitated :  here  he  was  seiaed  with 
no  small  fright,  by  the  astonishing  hubbubs,  and  noises  of  all 
kinds,  that  seemed  to  arise  out  of  this  hollow,  from  an  nnfatbomf 
able  bottom,  viz.  he  heard  an  infinity  of  yells  and  bowlings  of 
beasts,  cries  and  bawlings  of  children,  confused  with  die  groans 
and  outrages  of  men  and  women.  Not  long  after,  heheard  a  voict 
invisibly  pronounce  these  words  :* 

What  follows  is  nothing  but  a  prolix  and  tedious  harangue  upoo 
various  subjects.  One  thing  there  is  more  especially  remarkable 
in  this  account,  viz.  that  he  makes  Timarchus  to  return  from  coop 
sultation  with  a  brisk  and  cheerful  countenance,  whereas,  it  iscooh- 
monly  reported  that  all  the  consultants  of  this  oracle  became  pen- 
sive and  melancholy ;  that  their  tempers  were  soured,  and  their 
countenances,  however  gay  and  pleasant  before,  rendered  dull  woA 
heavy ;  whence,  of  any  person  dejected,  melancholy,  or  too  serious^ 
it  was  generally  said  tk  T^«f  Wv  fUfUmureu,  i.  e.  he  has  been,  con^ 
Bulting  the  QracU  of  Tivphoniw*     But  this  is  only  to  be  under* 
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Stood  of  the  time  immediately  ensuing  consultation ;  for,  as  we 
learn  from  Pausanias,  all  enquirers  recovered  their  former  cheerful- 
ness in  the  temple  of  Good  Genius  and  Good  Fortune. 


CHAP.  XI. 

Of  other  Grecian  Oracles. 

JxMPHiABAUS  was  the  son  of  O'lcleus^  and  married  Eriphyle  tlie 
sister  of  Adrastus^  king  of  Argos  :  he  was  an  excellent  soothsayer, 
and  by  his  skill  foresaw  that  it  would  prove  fatal  to  him  if  he  en- 
gaged himself  in  the  Theban  war.  Wherefore,  to  avoid  inevit- 
able destruction,  lie  hid  himself,  but  was  discovered  by  his  wife 
Eriphyle^  whom  Polynices  had  corrupted  with  a  present  of  a  gold- 
en chain.  Being  discovered,  he  was  obliged  by  Adrastus  to  ac- 
company the  army  to  Thebes,  where,  as  he  had  foretold,  together 
with  his  chariot  and  horses,  he  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth, 
whence  Ovid  saith  of  him  : 

Notiti  kum6  menit  jdmpkiaraus  eqiu't. 

Some  say  this  accident  happened  in  the  way  betwixt  Thebes  and 
Chalcis :  and  for  that  reason  the  place  is  called  *A{/m«,  i.  e.  a  char 
riot,  to  this  day,  saith  Pausanias  "'. 

After  his  death,  he  was  honoured  with  divine  worship ;  first  by 
the  Oropians,  and  afterwards  by  all  the  other  Grecians :  and  a 
stately  temple,  with  a  statue  of  white  marble,  was  erected  to  him 
in  the  plac6  where  he  was  swallowed  up,  saith  my  author,  being 
about  twelve  stadia  distant  from  Oropus,  a  city  in  the  confines  of 
Attica  and  Boeotia,  which  for  that  reason,  is  sometimes  attributed 
to  both  countries.  There  was  also  a  remarkable  altar  dedicated 
tb  him  in  the  same  place.  It  was  divided  into  five  parts ;  the  first 
of  which  was  sacred  to  Hercules,  Jupiter,  and  Paeonian  Apollo  ; 
the  second,  to  the  heroes  and  their  wives ;  the  third,  to  Vesta; 
Mercury,  Amphiaraus,  and  the  sonsof  Amphilochus  (for  Alcmaeon^ 
the  son  of  Amphiaraus,  was  not  allowed  to  partake  of  any  of  dre 
honoars  paid  to  Amphilochus,  or  Amphiaraus,  because  he  slew 
liis  mother  Eriphyle) ;  the  fourth  to  Venus,  Panacea,  Jason,  Hy- 
gia,  and  Pseonian  Minerva ;  the  fifth  part  to  the  Nymphs,  Pan, 
and  the  rivers  Achelous  and  Cephisus. 

Answers  w^re  delivered  in  dreams :  Jophon  the  Gnosian^  who 

"  Atticis. 
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published  the  ancient  oracles  in  heroic  verse,  reports^  that  Am- 
phiarans  returned  an  answer  to  the  Argives  in  verse ;  but  my  au* 
dior  herein  contradictelh  him,  and  reports  farther,  that  it  was  the 
general  opinion,  that  only  those  who  were  inspired  by  Apollo  gate 
answers  after  that  manner ;  whereas,  all  the  rest  made  predictions 
either  by  dreams  or  the  fliglit  of  birds,  or  the  entrails  of  beasts* 
He  adds,  for  a  confirmation  of  what  he  had  said  before>  viz.  that 
these  answers  were  given  in  dreams,  that  Amphiaraus  was  excel- 
lently  skilled  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  and  canonized  for  the 
invention  of  that  art. 

They  that  came  to  consult  this  oracle,  were  first  to  be  purified 
by  offering  sacrifice  to  Amphiaraus,  and  all  the  other  gods,  whose 
names  were  inscribed  on  the  altar  ° :  Philostratus  adds,  they  were 
to  fast  twenty-four  hours,  and  abstain  three  days  from  wine.  After 
all,  they  offered  a  ram  in  sacrifice  to  Amphiaraus ;  then  went  to  sleep, 
lying  upon  a  victim's  skin,  and  in  that  posture  expected  a  revelation 
by  dream.  In  the  same  manner  did  the  people  of  Apulia  Daunia 
expect  answers  from  Podaliriu^,  who  died  there,  and  returned  pro- 
phetic dreams  to  those  that  came  to  enquire  of  him*  Whoever 
consulted  him,  was  to  sleep  upon  a  sheep's  skin  at  his  altar,  as  we 
learn  from  these  words  of  Lycophron^ ; 

X^r«  JMt/  va^tf  treUt  ytf/ei^ji  farw* 

They,  whose  aspiring  minds,  curious  to  piy 

Into  the  mystic  records  of  erents, 

Ask  aid  of  Podalirius,  must  sleep 

Prostrate  on  sheep-skins,  at  his  hallowed  fane, 

And  thus  receive  the  true  pn^hetlc  dreams.  9.  s* 

Tt>  return  :  all  persons  were  admitted  to  this  oracle,  the  The- 
bans  only  excepted,  who  were  to  enjoy  no  benefit  from  Amphiaraus 
in  this  way ;  for,  as  Herodotus  ^  reporteth,  he  gave  them  their  op- 
tion of  two  things,  viz.  his  counsel  and  advice,  to  direct  them  in 
time  of  necessity,  or  his  help  and  protection,  to  defend  them  in 
time  of  danger,  telling  them  they  must  not  expect  both :  where* 
upon  they  chose  the  latter,  thinking  they  had  a  greater  need  of 
defence  than  counsel,  which  they  could  be  sufficiently  furnished 
with  by  Delphian  Apollo, 

This  oracle  was  had  in  very  great  esteem :  Herodotus^  reckons 
it  amongst  the  five  principal  ones  of  Greece,  consulted  by  Croesus, 
before  his  expedition  against  Cyrus,  viz.  the  Delphian^  Dodonean, 
Amphiaraus's,  Trophouius's,  and  the  Didymsan;  and  Valerius 

n  Vita  ApoUonii  Tyaniei,  LiU  ii.  P  Lib.  tIiu  cap.  IS4. 

*  Cajfsandra,  ?.  1050.  1  Lib.  i.  cap.  46. 
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Maximuft'  8aith>  il  was  not  inferior  eitbar  to  tbe  two  fint  of  thosa 
already  mefttioned,  or  that  of  Jupiter  Hamnoo. 

Near  tbe  temple  was  tbe  fouBtmn,  ^out  of  which  Amphiaraiia 
ascended  into  heaven,  when  be  waa  received  into  tbe  number  of  the 
gods,  which,  for  that  reason,  was  called  by  his  name ;  it  was  held 
so  sacred,  that  it  was  a  capital  crime  to  employ  the  waters  of  it  lo 
any  ordinary  use,  as  washing  the  hands,  or  purification;  nay,  it 
was  unlawful  to  offer  sacrifice  before  it,  as  was  usual  at  otber  foun- 
tains :  the  chief  use  it  was  employed  in  was  this,  viz.  tbey  that  by 
the  advice  of  the  oracle  had  recovered  out  of  any  disease,  were  to 
cast  a  piece  of  coined  gold  or  silver  into  it :  and  this  Pausanias*  telb 
us  was  an  ancient  custom,  and  derived  from  the  primitive  ages. 

At  PharsB,  a  city  of  Achaia,  answers  were  given  by  Mercuriua 
Ar^%mPi^  SO  naaoed  from  «y«ci^,  i«  e.  the  market  place,  where  was  a 
statue  of  stone  erected  to  him,  having  a  beard,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  thing  unusual  in  his  statues ;  before  it  was  placed  a  low 
stone  altar,  upon  which  stood  brazen  basons  solder^  with  lead* 
They  that  came  for  advice,  first  offered  frankincense  upon  the  al« 
tar,  then  lighted  the  lamps,  pouring  oil  into  them ;  after  that,  they 
offered  upon  the  right  side  of  tbe  altar  a  piece  of  money,  stamped 
with  their  own  country  impression,  and  called  x»}jcSf ;  then  pro- 
posed the  questions  they  desired  to  be  resolved  in,  placing  their 
ear  close  to  the  statue  ;  and  after  all,  departed,  stopping  both  their 
ears  with  their  hands,  till  they  bad  passed  quite  through  the  mar- 
ket place;  then  they  plucked  away  their  hands,  and  received  the 
first  voke  tliat  presented  itoelf  as  a  divine  oracle.  The  same  cere- 
monies were  practised  in  £gyp^  at  tbe  oracle  of  Serapis,  as  Pau- 
aanias '  reports. 

At  Bura  *  in  Achaia,  there  was  an  oracle  of  Hercules^  called 
fipom  that  city  Buraicus.  The  place  of  it  was  a  cave,  wherein  waa 
Hefcules's  statue:  predictions  were  made  by  throwing  dice.  They 
that  conauhed  the  god,  first  addressed  themselves  to  him  by  prayer  j 
then  taking  four  dice  out  of  a  great  heap  that  lay  ready  there>  they 
threw  thepi  upon  tbe  table  :  all  tbe  dice  had  on  them  certun  pe- 
culiar marks,  all  which  were  interpreted  in  a  book  kept  for  dia( 
purpose ;  aa  soon,  therefore,  as  they  had  cast  the  dice,  they  went 
to  the  book,  and  there  every  man  found  his  doom. 

At  Patne  %  a  city  on  the  sea-'Coast  of  Achaia,  not  far  from  the 
sacred  grove  of  ApoUo^  there  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ceres,  in 

'  Lib  Till.  cap.  15.  •  Atticis.  t  Adisich»  ^  Ibidratty 

^  fausanlas. 
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which  were  erected  three  statues^  two  to  Ceres  and  Proeerpuiaf 
standing ;  the  third  to  Earthy  sitting  upon  a  throne.  Before  the 
temple  there  was  a  fountainy  in  which  were  delivered  oracles,  very 
famous  for  the  truth  of  their  predictions.  These  were  not  given 
upon  every  acoounl,  but  concerned  only  the  events  of  diseases*  Th« 
manner  of  consulting  was  this :  they  let  down  a  looking-^glass  by 
a  small  cord  into  the  fountain^  so  low  that  the  bottom  of  it  might 
just  touch  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  not  be  covered  by  it :  this 
donei  they  offered  incense  and  prayers  to  the  goddess;  then  looked 
upon  the  glass,  and  from  the  various  figures  and  images  represent- 
ed in  it,  made  conjectures  concerning  the  patient. 

At  Troezen  ^,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  there  was  an  (4d  altar  de- 
dicated to  the  Muses  and  Sleep,  by  Ardaltt9>  one  of  Vulcan's  sons, 
who  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  flute,  and  a  great  favourite  of  the 
Muses,  who  from  him  were  called  Ardalides.  They  that  came  for 
advice  were  obliged  to  abstain  certain  days  from  wine:  Jifterwards 
they  lay  down  by  the  altar  to  sleep,  where,  by  the  secret  inspira* 
tion  of  the  Muses,  proper  remedies  for  their  distempers  were  re- 
vealed to  them. 

At  Epidaurus  ',  a  city  of  PelopoBtpwsus,  there  was  a  temple  of 
JElsculapius,  famed  for  curing  diseases ;  the  remedies  of  which  were 
revealed  in  dreams.  When  the  cure  was  perfected,  the  names  of 
the  diseased  persons,  together  with  the  manner  of  their  recovery^, 
were  registered  in  the  temple*  This  god  was  afterwards  translated 
to  Rome,  by  the  command  of  Delphian  Apollo,  who  told  them 
that  was  the  only  way  to  be  freed  from  the  plague,  which  at  that 
time  raged  exceedingly  amoogat  them :  hereupon  they  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Epidaurus,  to  ctesire  the  god  of  them ;  but  die  Epi- 
daurians  being  unwilling  to  part  with  so  beneficial  a  guest,  .£scu- 
lapitts,  of  his  own  accord,  in  the  shape  of  a  great  serpent,  went 
straight  to  the  Roman  ship,  where  he  reposed  himself*  and  was 
with  great  veneration  conveyed  to  Rome,  where  he«  was  received 
with  great  joy ;  and  having  delivered  them  from  thS  distress  they 
lay  under,  was  honoured  with  a  temple  in  the  little  ishipd',  encom- 
passed by  the  river  Tiber,  and  worshipped  in  the  same  form  he 
had  assumed.    This  story  is  related  by  Pliny',  and  Ovid  '• 

At  Amphiclea,  called  by  Herodotus,  Ophitea,  by  Stephanns, 
Amphicfta,  there  was  a  temple  sacred  to  Bacchus,  but  no  image, 
at  least  none  exposed  to  public  view.    To  this  god,  aaith  Pausa- 

^  PaaBmits.  >  IdAm  Corinlhiac  7  Lib.  in  >  Met-xw* 
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Dias  \  the  Amphiclcans  ascribe  both  the  cure  of  their  diseases,  and 
the  foretelling  of  future  events :  the  former  he  aiftcted  by  reveal- 
ing proper  remedies  in  dreams ;  the  latter  by  inspiring  into  hia 
priests  divine  knowledge.  • 

Strabo,  in  his  description  of  Corinth,  teHeth  us,  Juno  had  an 
oracle  in  the  Corinthian  territories,  in  the  way  between  Lechxum 
and  Pag»* 

There  was  also  in  Laconia,  a  pool  sacred  to  Juno,  by  which 
predictions  were  made  after  this  manner :  they  cast  into  it  cakes 
made  of  bread*coni ;  if  these  sunk  down,  good,  if  not,  somediing 
dreadful,  was  portended. 

Caelius  Rhodiginis  ^  telleth  us  out  of  Philostratus,  that  Orpheus's 
head  at  Lesbos,  gave  oracles  to  all  enquirers,  but  most  especially 
to  the  Grecians,  and  told  them  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  with-' 
out  Hercules's  arrows*     He  adds,  that  the  kings  of  Persia  and 
Babylon  often  sent  ambassadors  to  consult  this  oracle,  and  parti* 
cularly  Cyrus,  who  b^ng  desirous  to  know  by  what  death  he  was 
to  die,  received  this  answer,  T«  ^«,  S  Kv^,  rt^  o-m-  my  fate,  O  Ctf' 
TUSy  is  decreed  yoiu     Whereby  it  was  meant  he  should  be  b^ 
headed ;  for  Orpheus  suffered  that  death  in  Thrace,  by  the  fury 
of  the  women,  because  he  professed  an  hatred  and  aversion  to  tlie 
whole  sex :  his  head  being  thrown  into  the  sea,  was  cast  upon 
Lesbos,  where  it  returned  answers  in  a  cavern  of  the  earth.    There 
were  also  persons  initiated  into  Orpheus's  mysteries,  called  o^ 
ftTiXtrttif  ^'^o  assured  all  those  that  should  be  admitted  into  their 
society  of  certain  felicity  after  death ;  which  when  Philip,  one  of 
that  order,  but  miserably  poor  and  indigent,  boasted  of,  Leotyehi* 
das,  the  Spartan,  replied,  *  why  do  not  you  die  then,  you  fool,  and 
put  an  end  to  your  misfortunes,  together  with  your  life  ?'     At  their 
initiation,  little  else  was  required  of  them  besides  an  oath  of  secrecy. 

An  oracle  of  the  Earth  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  country  of 
Elis«. 

An  oracle  of  Pan,  which  was  consulted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Pisa,  seeni%  to  be  meant  in  the  following  words  of  Statins ' : 

«—— —  licet  aridus  Ammon 
Invideat,  Lyeuegue  parent  contendere  tortet, 
Niliacumque  peaUt  patrioque  €equalis  honori 
Sranehust  et  undoue  qui  rutticut  accola  Piste 
Pana  Lycaonia  noctumum  exaudit  in  umhra. 

Ammon  to  tbem  must  yield  tbe  prophet's  bays. 
And  Lyciaa  lets  resign  their  sbaro  of  praise. 

»  Phocicis.  «  Pausenfiis  Rliac.  ^ 
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Ko  mora  let  Apis  cheat  his  servile  tnun, 

Kor  Braochus,  honoured  with  a  Lybian  fane. 

No  more  Arcadia*!  trembUng  swains  adore 

The  shades  of  Pan,  or  his  advice  implore.  Liwis. 

Seneca  speaks  of  an  oracle  at  Mycenae  ^ : 


Sine  orantibus 


Itesjxmia  dantur  certa,  cum  ingenti  sono 
Laxantur  adytofata,  et  immugit  specut 
Vocem  Deo  solverUe* 

An  oracle  of  the  night  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  ^« 

In  Laconia,  in  the  way  betwixt  Oebylus  and  Thalamiae^^,  Pau* 
sanias  saith,  there  was  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Ino,  who  gave  an- 
swers by  dreams  to  those  that  enquired  of  her. 

Plutarch  ^  maketh  mention  of  apother  famous  oracle  in  Xaco- 
nia,  at  the  city  Thalamiae^  which  was  sacred  to  Pasiphae,  who,  as 
some  say,  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  and  had  by  Jupiter  a 
son  called  Ammon.  Others  are  of  opinion  it  was  Cassandra  the 
daughter  of  king  Priamus,  who  dying  in  this  place,  was  called 
Pasiphae,  «-«(«  rl  nrt  ^mfut  rtt  fMtruxy  from  revealing  oracles  to  all 
men.  Others  will  have  it,  that  this  was  Daphne  the  daughter  of 
Amyclas,  who  flying  from  Apollo,  was  transformed  into  a  laurel, 
and  honoured  by  that  god  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  This  oracle, 
when  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  Spartans  to 
their  ancient  manner  of  living,  and  put  in  force  Lycurgus's  old  Iaw9» 
very  much  countenanced  and  encouraged  his  undertaking,  com- 
manding the  people  to  return  to  the  former  state  of  equality. 
Again,  when  Cleomenes  made  the  like  attempt,  it  gave  the  same 
advice,  in  this  manner,  as  my  author  relates  the  story  > ;  '  About 
that  time,'  saith  he,  '  one  of  the  ephori  sleeping  in  Pasiphae's 
temple,  dreamed  a  very  surprising  dream  ;  for  he  thought  he  saw 
the  .four  chairs  removed  where  the  ephori  used  to  sit  and  hear 
causes,  and  only  one  placed  there ;  and  whilst  he  wondered,  he 
heard  a  voice  out  of  the  temple,  saying,  this  is  the  best  for  SpartaJ 

Upon  the  top  of  Cithaeron,  a  mountain  in  Boeotia,  was  a  cave 
called  Sphragidium,  where  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try were  inspired  by  the  nymphs  called  Sphragitides,  aiid  thence 
named  Nv^^d^^nffr^f  K  i.  e.  inspired  by  the  nymphs. 

Ulysses  had  an  oracle  amongst  the  Eurytanes,  a  nation  of  jEto- 

«  Thyerte,  v.  677.  h  Agidc. 
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iJa,  »  Aristotle  ^  is  said  to  report  bj  Ttettesi  in  his  eonunent  apoa 
lycofhxon,  who  hath  these  words  conoenung  Uljsses ; 

'O,  T*  mVv  Hum  T^mfMnrnt  UilPLMf. 
JEtolion  people^  the  dead  prophet  crown. 

Several  odier  oracles  we  read  of  in  authors^  as  that  of  Tiresias 
and  ^geus,  with  others  of  less  repute,  which  for  that  reasoa  I 
shall  forbear  to  mention. 


CHAP.  XIL 

Of  Theomancy, 

IxAviNC  given  you  an  account  of  die  most  celebrated  oracles  ia 
Greece,  which  make  the  fitst  and  noblest  spedes  of  natural  divi- 
nation, I  come  now  to  the  second,  called  in  Greek  ef^rnU,  which 
is  a  compound  word,  consisting  of  two  parts,  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  sorts  of  divination  ;  by  the  former,  (viz. 
5i«$)  it  is  distinguished  from  artificial  divination,  which,  though  it 
may  be  said  to  be  given  by  the'gods,  yet  does  not  immediately  pro- 
ceed from  them,  being  the  effect  of  experience  and  observation. 
By  the  latter  (viz.  ftufruci),  it  is  opposed  to  oracular  divination ; 
for  though  MtifTtU  be  a  general  name,  and  sometimes  signify  any 
sort  of  divination,  yet  it  is  also  used  in  a  more  strict  and  limited 
sense,  to  denote  those  predictions  that  are  made  by  men ;  and  ia 
this  acceptation  it  is  opposed  to  Z^no-^  as  the  scholiast  upon  So- 
phocles has  observed  ^. 

Thus  much  for  the  name.  As  to  the  thii^,  it  is  distinguished 
from  oracular  divination  (I  mean  that  which  was  delivered  by  in- 
terpreters, as  the  Delphi,  for  in  others  the  difference  is  more  evi* 
dent),  because  that  was  confined  usually  to  a  fixed  and  stated  time^ 
and  always  to  a  Certain  place ;  for  the  Pythia  could  not  be  inspi- 
red in  any  other  place  but  Apollo's  temple,  and  upon  the  sacred 
tripus ;  whereas  the  BufUrrm  were  free  and  unconfined,  being  able, 
after  the  offering  of  sacrificeS|  and  the  performance  of  the  other 
usual  rites,  to  prophesy  at  any  time,  or  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

As  to  the  manner  of  receiving  the  divine  inspiration,  that  was  not 
always  different ;  for  not  only  the  Pythia,  but  the  Sibyls  alsoy  with 
many  others,  were  possessed  with  divine  fury,  swelling  with  rage 

fc  XiS^uf^,  Ifoliteh^.  1  Vol.  79ft  "  In  Oedipi  Tjt. 
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lib  penoiM  dastractad  and  beside  themselves.  Viq^il  >  describes 
the  Sibyl  in  this  hideous  posture ; 

Ante  fores  suhUo  non  mdtuit  non  cdor  uhm, 
JSfcn  comta  mansire  coimb,  ted  pectus  anhelunit 
JSt  rahiefera  corda  tiuMiU  i  mqforqve  mderi, 
Nee  mortale  sonans  :  tffiata  ett  numUis  quand» 
Jam  propiore  Dei  — — — 

While  jret  sbe  spoke,  enUiged  her  features  grev. 

Her  colour  changed,  her  locks  disbeyeUed  flew ; 

The  heavenly  tumult  reigns  in  every  part 

Pants  in  her  breast  and  swells  her  rising  heart ; 

Greater  than  human  kind  she  ^tems  to  look. 

And  with  an  accent  more  than  mortal  spoke; 

Her  staring  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  roll 

"Whan  all  the  god  came  rushing  on  her  souL       mitdxw  Ain»  tof. 

Few  that  pretended  to  inspiration  but  raged  after  thb  manner, 
foaming,  and  making  a  strange,  terrible  noise,  gnashing  widi  their 
teeth,  shivering  and  trembling,  with  odier  antic  motions;  and 
therefore  some  will  have  their  name  (viz.  fUrm),  to  be  derived  uxl 
TV  fuuwiat,  i.  e,frQm  beifig  mad. 

Other  customs  there  were,  common  to  diem  with  the  Pjthia ; 
I  shall  only  mention  diose  about  the  laurel,  which  was  sacred  to 
Apollo,  the  god  of  divination^  being  sprung  from  his  beloved 
Daphne,  and  thought  to  conduce  very  much  to  inspiration,  and 
therefore  called /s«Fri»)f  ^l^rsy,  the  prophetic  plant;  whence  Cbudi- 
an  saith  of  it ; 


Venturi  pr^Mcia  laurus. 


The  kuiel  skilled  in  events. 

With  this  they  used  to  crown  their  heads.    Thus  Cassandra  is 
described  by  Euripides  ^.    And  ^schylus  p  speaks  thus  of  her ; 

Her  hand  a  laurel  weptre  graspi^  her  neek 
The  nma  prophetic  planli  with  gariaada  deck. 

Where,  by  mhrr^^t,  he  means  a  staff  of  laurel,  which  prophets 
usually  carried  in  their  hands ;  it  was  called  in  Greek  thrri^ieff  as 
we  learn  from  Hesychius.  It  was  also  usual  to  eat  the  leaves  of 
this  tree ;  whence  Lycophron  *>  saith  of  Cassandra ; 

The  mouth  with  laurel  morseJa  oft  replete, 
In  myitic  words  unriddle  future  fate. 

And  the  Sibyl  in  Tibullus  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  her  greatest  privi* 
leges,  placii^  it  in  the  same  rank  with  that  of  virginity,  a  thing 
held  by  her  very  sacred,  though  not  always  observjed  by  other 
prophets ;  for  Cassandra  was  Agamemnon's  concubine ;  and  though 

•  JEa.  lib.  vi.  fir.  47.  ^  Agamemn.  ver.  1S7& 
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die  condition  of  a  captive  might  lay  some  force  upon  lier,  j^  k  is 
agreed  by  all,  that  Helenus  married  Andromache ;  and  that  blind 
Hresias  was  led  up  and  down  by  his  daughter  Manto.  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  Sibyly  whose  words  in  Tibullus  are  these ; 


— — —  jSi'c  tuque  tacras  innoria  laurus 
Veteor  tt  €ttemilm  Mit  nuhi  virghuUu, 

With  b«l7  laurel  may  I  e'er  be  fed. 
And  live  and  die  ab  unpolluted  maid. 

It  was  also  customary  for  diviners  to  feed  upon  the  xv^uirmrm  ft^^ 
tjt0f  futfTtscSf,  principal  parts  qfthe  prophetical  beasts ;  such  were 
the  hearts  of  crows^  vultures^  and  moles^  thinking  that  by  these 
they  became  partakers  of  the  souls  of  those  animal^,  which  by  a 
natural  attn^ction  followed  the  bodies,  and  by  consequence  receir 
Yed  the  influence  of  the  god,  who  used  to  accompany  the  souk. 
Thus  we  are  informed  by  Porphyry '. 

Thus  much  of  these  prophets  in  general.  I  shall  only  add,  that 
they,  as  also  other  diviners,  were  maintained  at  Athens  at  the  pub- 
lic charge,  having  their  diet  allowed  in  the  n^vrttpMt,  or  common 
hall,  as  the  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes  observes. 

Of  the  &f/idfnt9  there  were  three  sorts  among  the  Grecians^^i^" 
tinguished  by  three  distinct  manners  of  receiving  the  divine  afBatua. 

One  sort  were  possessed  with  prophesying  daemons,  which  lodg- 
ed within  them,  and  dictated  what  they  should  answer  to  those 
that  enquired  of  them,  or  spoke  out  of  the  bellies  or  breasts  of  the 
possessed  persons,  they  all  the  while  remaining  speechless,  and  not 
so  much  as  moving  tlieir  tongues  or  lips,  or  pronounced  the  an- 
swers themselves,  making  use  of  the  members  of  the  demoniac* 
These  were  called  AeitfMfixnvrr»t,  i.  e.  possessed  with  damons ;  and 
becatise  the  spirits  either  lodged  or  spoke  within  their  bodies,  they 
were  also  named  Eyyu^^/fiv$6i  (which  name  was  also  attributed  to 

the  daemons),  £yy«r(«|ie«ynK,  Xrt^fcfttifruf,  Eyyar^Trtu,  8CC.   This  way 

of  prophesying  was  practised  also  in  other  countries,  and  particu- 
larly amongst  the  Jews ;  as  also  necromancy ;  for  the  prophet 
Isaiah  denounced  God's  judgments  upon  those  that  made  use  of 
either  of  them  •.  His  words,  as  they  are  translated  by  the  Seventy, 
run  thus :  K«i  Ur  iftr^wi  «-^i(  IfiSf  ^nw«Ti ««  fyy^r^i^vteo  t^  rut  ««) 

uvrS  hc^nrimft ;  t/  hc^nrSo-$  7n^}  rSt  ^titrttf  ruf  fvc^iif ;  and  if  they  say 
unto  yon,  seek  unto  them  whose  speech  is  in  their  belly,  and  those 
that  speak  out  of  the  earth,  tliose  that  utter  vain  words,  that  speak 

'  lib.  iL  d»  Abstinent,  ab  aaimal.  *  Cap.  S.  v.  la. 
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•ut  of  their  bdfy :  shall  not  a  nation  seek  unto  their  god?  Whv 
do  thej^  enquire  of  the  dead  concerning  the  living  ?  These  diviners 
were  also  luuned  E^wOnif  and  £ve«»Afir«<»  from  Eurycles,  the  first 
that  practised  this  art  at  Athens,  as  the  scholiast  upon  Aristo- 
phanes  hath  informed  us,  at  these  words ; 

Like  that  fantastic  dmnation, 

Which  Eurycles  of  old  did  first  inTent» 

When  from  his  bowels  he  contrived  to  bring 

Words  of  ridiculous  import  h.  a. 

They  were  also  called  nU^niiy  and  nutttufu}^  from  nv#»?,  a  prophe* 
sying  demon^  as  Hesychius  and  Suidas  have  told  us  :  the  same  is 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ^,  Eyirir*  it  wc^vftifttf  ifiSf  tit 

^^*nvx,nf9  ^xiiivicfif  T/y«  e;(^V0'«Mi  ^uvfitt  nvBvvdf,  iwrnfrnrtii  ifiTv,       Our 

translators  have  rendered  it  thus :  and  it  came  to  pass,  as  we 
went  to  prayer,  a  certain  damsel,  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divina- 
tion, n^et  us.     But  the  margin  reads  python,  instead  of  divination, 
which  is  a  general  name,  and  may  be  used  in  that  place,  as  more 
intelligible  by  the  common  people.     Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  con- 
cerning the  cessation  of  oracles,  saith  these  familiar  spirits  w6re 
anciently  called  Ev^vxXus,  and  only  Uv^^fn  in  later  ages :  '  it  is 
absurd  (saith  he)  and  childish  to  suppose,  that  the  God  himself, 
like  the  £yv«r(//Kv4#«,  which  were  formerly  called  Ev^vKXui,  but  are 
now  named  nvl^vK,  should  enter  into  the  bodies  of  prophets,  and 
make  use  of  their  mouths  and  voices  in  pronouncing  their  ansivers/ 
As  to  the  original  of  this  name  j[python)  there  are  various  con- 
jectures; the  most  probable  of  which  seems  to  be,  that  it  was 
taken  from  Apollo  Pythius,  who   was  thought  to  preside  over 
all  sorts  of  divination,  and  afterwards  appropriated  by  custom  to 
this  species ;  for  so  we  find  a  great  many  words  of  a  general  sig- 
nification, in  time  made  peculiar  to  some  one  part  of  what  they 
signified  before.      To  give  one  instance,  Tv(«fyo$,  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  was  applied  to  all  kings,  as  well  the  just  and  merciful,  as 
die  cruel,  and  whom  we  now  call  tyraimical ;  but  in  more  modern 
ages,  was  appropriated  to  that  latter  sort,  and  became  a  name  of 
die  greatest  ignominy  and  detestation.     On  the  contrary,  words  of  a 
luu-row  and  limited  sense,  have  sometimes  passed  dieir  bounds, 
imd  taken  upon  them  a  more  general  and  unconfined  one  :  so  M«i- 
W«,  which  at  first  signified  only  that  sort  of  prophesying  which 
was  inspired  with  rage  and  fury,  being  derived  (as  Plato  and 

t  Vopis.  ■  Cvp.  16, 1. 16. 
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mhers  aftet*  hidi  vn\l  have  it),  ien)  t€  fuUnvku^fr^m  being  niad^waA 
by  Homer  ^  ki  that  sense  opposed  to  some  other  wi^s  of  Amm^ 
fioD,  as  that  by  dreams  add  entrails,  came  at  length  lo  be  a  gsm^ 
nd  name  for  aH  sorts  of  divination. 

The  second  sort  of  eM/M^tnif ,  were  called  KfliM-Mifw)^  mtimrmtif 
and  ei»jnrfvr«iy  being  such  as  pretended  t6  what  we  also  call  entfait- 
siasm ;  and  different  from  the  former,  who  contained  Within  them 
the  deity  himself ;  whereas  these  were  only  governed,  actuated,  or 
inspired  by  him,  and  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  what  was  to 
happen. '  Of  this  sort  were  Orpheus,  Amphion^  Musseus,  atid  se* 
veral  of  the  Sibyls. 

A  third  sort  were  the  £»r«riK«),  or  those  that  were  cast  into 
trances  or  ecstasies,  in  which  they  lay  like  men  dead,  or  asleep^ 
deprived  of  all  sense  and  motion ;  but*  after  some  time  (it  may  be 
days,  or  months,  or  years,  for  Epimenides  the  Cretan  is  reported 
to  have  lain  in  this  posture  75  years),  returning  to  themselves^ 
gave  strange  relations  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  For  it 
was  a  vulgar  opinion,  that  man's  soul  might  leave  the  body,  wan- 
der up  and  down  the  world,  visit  the  place  of  the  deceased,  and 
the  heavenly  regions,  and  by  conversing  with  the  gods  and  heroes, 
be  instructed  in  things  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  human  life* 
Plato,  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Politics,  speaks  of  one  Pamphilus, 
a  Phserean,  that  lay  ten  days  amongst  die  carcases  of  slain  men, 
and  afterward?  being  taken  upi  and  placed  upon  the  funeral  pile 
to  be  burned,  returned  to  life,  and  related  what  places  he  had 
seen  in  heaven,  earth,  and  hell^  and  what  was  done  there,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  that  heard  him.  And  Plutarch,  in  his  dis- 
course concerning  Socrates's  demon,  saith,  it  was  reported  of  the 
soul  of  Herraodorus  the  Clazomenian,  that  for  several  nights  and 
da^s  it  would  leave  his  body,  travel  over  many  countries,  and  re- 
turn after  it  had  viewed  thinigs,  and  discoursed  with  persons  at  a 
great  distance,  till  at  last,  by  the  treachery  of  a  woman,  his  body 
was  delivered  to  his  enemies,  who  burned  the  house  while  the  in*^ 
habitant  was  abroad.  Several  oth^r  stories  of  the  same  nature  ar^ 
recorded  in  history  ;  which,  whether  true  or  false,  it  matters  not 
much,  since  they  were  believed  and  received  as  such. 

Hither  may  also  be  redticed  aoodier  sort  of  divination.  It  was. 
commonly  believed  that  the  souls  of  dying  men,  being  then  in  a 
manner  loosed  from  the  body,  could  foresee  future  events.   Whence 
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Hector  is  introduoed  by  Homer  *;  foretellisg  to  AcbiUet  the  «ih 
thors  and  place  of  his  death.  lo  imitation  of  whom  Viigil  bring* 
in  Orodes  foretelling  the  death  of  Meaentius  \  I  will  only  men- 
tion one  example  more,  which  is  related  by  Cicero  ^,  concerning 
Calanns  the  Indian  {^osopher,  who  b^ng  asked  by  Alexanderi 
whether  he  had  a  mind  to  speak  any  thii^  before  his  death,  re» 
plied,  opHme,  propediem  te  videbo :  yes,  I  shall  see  you  shortly. 
Quod  Ua  coiUigU :  which  accordingly  (saith  Cicero)  came  to 
pes8< 

Thus  much  for  natural  divination.  I  come  in  die  next  place  to 
speak  something  of  that  which  is  called  artificial.  In  doing  which, 
becaose  divination,  or  prediction  by  dreams,  seems  to  bear  a  more 
near  aiEuity  to  the  natural  than  the  rest,  and  b  by  some  reckoned 
amongst  the  species  of  it,  I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  give 
you  an  account  of  the  custom  practised  in  it. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Of  DivinaHon  by  Dreams^ 

j[  SHALL  not  in  this  place  trouble  you  with  the  various  divisions 
of  dreams,  which  do  not  concern  my  present  des^,  which  is  on* 
ly  to  speak  of  those  by  which  predictions  were  made,  conunonly 
called  divine ;  and  of  these  there  were  three  sorts. 

The  first  was  x^nfuinvfu^,  when  the  gods  or  spirits  in  their  own, 
or  under  any  assumed  form,  conversed  with  men  in  their  sleep : 
such  an  one  was  Agamemnon's  dream  at  the  begiunii^  of  the  se» 
cond  Iliad ;  where  the  god  of  dreams,  in  the  form  of  Nestor,  ad- 
viseth  him  to  give  the  Trojans  battle,  and  encouraged  him  there- 
to with  the  promise  of  certain  success  and  victory.  Such  an  one 
also  was  the  dream  of  Pindar,  in  which,  as  Pausanias  '  reports, 
Ph)serpina  appeared  to  him,  and  complained  he  dealt  unkindly  by 
Jier,  for  that  he  had  composed  hymns  in  honour  of  all  the  other  gods, 
and  she  alone  was  n^lected  by  him :  she  added,  that  when  he 
came  into  her  dominions,  he  should  celebrate  her  praises  also.  Not 
many  days  after  the  poet  died,  and  in  a  short  timie  appeared  to  an 
old  woman,  a  relation  of  his,  that  used  to  employ  a  great  part  of 
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her  time  in  readiog  and  singiiig  bis  nenesy  and  repeated  to  her  aa 
hymn  made  by  him  upoti  Proserpina* . 

Tlie  second  is  'o^^jim,  wherein  the  images  of  things  which  are  to 
happen  are  plainly  represented  in  their  own  shape  and  likeness : 
'  and  this  is  by  some  called  Gw^nf^rtju^.  Such  an  one  was  that  of 
Alexander  the  Great^  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus*,  when  he 
dreamed  that  he  was  to  be  murdered  by  Cassander  ;  and  that  of 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia^  when  he  dreamed  that  his  son  Atys,  whoui 
he  designed  to  succeed  him  in  his  empire^  should  be  slain  by  an 
iron  spear,  as  Herodotus  ^  relateth. 

The  third  species,  called  ""OvK^of,  is  that  in  which  future  eventa 
are  revealed  by  types  and  figures  ;  whence  it  is  named  Axxny^^intf, 
an  allegory  f  being,  according  to  Heraclides  ^  of  Pontus,  ajigure 
by  which  one  thing  is  expres^dy  afid  another  signified*  Of  this 
sort  was  Hecuba's,  when  she  dreamed  she  had  conceived  a  fire- 
brand ;  and  Cesar's,  when  he  dreamed  he  lay  with  his  mother ; 
whereby  was  signified  he  should  enjoy  the  empire  of  the  earth,  the 
common  mother  of  all  living  creatures.  From  this  species^  those 
M'hose  profession  it  was  to  interpret  dreams  have  desumed  their 
names,  being  called  in  Greek  Ovfi^Mt^/rMi,  Ont^ttrttp  virw^irtil,  from 
judging  of  dreams ;  Om^*a7ciT$t,  from  prying  and  looking  into  them ; 
and  Offi(07r«A«<,  because  they  were  conversant  about  them.  To  one 
of  these  three  sorts  may  all  prophetical  dreams  be  reduced ;  but 
the  distinction  of  their  names  is  not  always  critically  observed. 

The  first  author  of  all  dreams,  as  well  as  other  divinations,  was 
Jupiter,  as  1  have  already  intimated  : 

■^  yAf  T  Mttf  l»  Alii  lrt9. 
Far  drMins  too  oome  from  Jove : 

saith  Horner^.  But  this  must  not  be  understood  as  if  dreams 
were  thought  immediately  to  proceed  from  Jupiter  :  it  was  below 
his  dignity  to  descend  to  such  mean  offices,  which  were  thought 
more  fit  for  inferior  deities. 

To  omit  therefore  the  apparitions  of  the  gods,  or  spirits  in 
dreams,  upon  particular  occasions,  such  as  was  that  of  Patrocles'a 
ghost  to  Achilles^,  to  desire  his  body  might  be  interred ;  tlie  Earth 
was  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  dreams,  saith  Euripides  ^  : 

Z  wirftm  X4^ 

Hail,  rererend  Earth,  from  whose  prolific  womb 
Sable  wiog'd  dreams  derive  their  butlk 

a  Lib.  i.  cap.  7.  d  Iliad,  d. 
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Where  the  scholiast  gives  this  reason  for  it,  viz.  that  the  Earth,  by 
obstructing  tlie  passage  of  the  light  of  the  siiiiy  causeth  the  night, 
in  which  dreams  present  themselves,  M*hich  are  lipon  this  account 
imputed  to  the  Earth  as  their  mother.  Or,  that  out  of  the  earth 
proceeds  meat,  meat  causeth  sleep  (sleep  being  nothing  but  the 
ligation  of  the  exterior  senses,  caused  by  humid  vapours  ascending 
from  the  stomach  to  the  brain,  and  there  obstructing  the  motion  of 
the  animal  spirits,  which  are  the  instruments  of  sensation,  and  all 
other  animal  operations^,  and  from  sleep  come  dreams ;  but  these 
were  esteemed  mere  cheats  and  delusions,  as  Eustathius  telleth  us, 
in  his  comment  upon  the  nineteenth  book  of  Homer's  Odysses,  not 
far  Arom  the  end ;  and  such  as  these  he  saith  the  poet  speaks  of, 
when  he  makes  dreams  to  inhabit  near  the  ocean,  the  great  recep- 
tacle of  the  humid  element : 

HR  «*«( *  4lXiMC  itvXmi,  ^  tn/Mf  Mt^m, 

Near  to  that  place,  where,  with  impetuous  force 

Tlie  rolling  ocean  takes  his  rapid  course, 

Near  Phoebus*  glitt'ring  gates,  and  that  dariL  ctll* 

Which  dreams  inhabit.  ■.  i|. 

Others  were  inscribed  to  iufemal  ghosts.  Thus  Virgil  at  the 
end  of  bis  sixth  iEneid  : 

JUerOf  candenti  perfecta  nitent  elephanto ; 
SedJtUta  ad  codwn  mittunt  insomnia  Maneu 

The  other  shines  with  polished  ivory  bright, 
Thiougb  which  the  Manes  seed  fklse  dreams  to  light. 

Hence  Sophocles  brings  in  Electra,  saying,  that  Agamemnon,  out 
of  a  concern  for  Orestes  and  his  designs,  haunted  Clytaennestra 
with  fearful  dreams : 

For  he,  solicitous  of  those  affain, 

In  fiigbtful  dreams  doth  Clytaemnestra  haunt. 

Others  were. imputed  to  Hecate,  and  to  the  Moon,  who  were 
goddesses  of  the  night,  and  sometimes  taken  for  the  same  person ; 
they  were  also  supposed  to  have  a  particular  influence,  and  to  pre- 
side over  all  the  accidents  of  the  night,  and  therefore  invoked  at 
incantations,  and  other  night-mysteries,  as  shall  be  shewn  after-r 
wards. 

But  the  chief  cause  of  all  was  the  god  of  sleep,  whose  habitation 
as  Ovid  ^  describes  it,  was  among  the  Cimmerii,  in  a  den  dark  as 
hell,  and  in  the  way  to  it ;  around  him  lay  whole  swarms  of  dreams 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  which  he  sent  forth  when  and  whither  h^ 
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pleased ;  but  Virgil  assigns  to  the  fialfe  and  deladii^  dreams  an* 
other  pkce,  upon  an  elm  at  the  eotraoce  of  bell  : ' 

Jn  medio  rmmoi  anndsa^ue  hrachta  pandit 
Ulmut  opaca^  ingeni ;  quam  sedem  Somnia  vulgi 
Fmia  tmereferunttfoliitgue  tmb  ommhii  harenU 

Ttdi  in  the  mldit  of  this  inferml  road. 

An  elm  displays  her  dusky  amis  abroad : 

The  gtod  of  sleep  there  hides  his  hea^  head 

And  empty  dreuns  on  creiy  leaf  are  q^read.  vktMHU 

It  may  be,  he  supposes  this  to  have  been  the  receptacle  of  some 
part  of  diem,  and  the  rest  to  accompany  the  god  of  sleep.  Ovid 
tells  UB,  he  had  &ree  attendants,  more  ingenious  than  the  rest,  which 
could  transform  themselves  into  any  form ;  their  names  were  Mor- 
pheas, Phobetor  or  Icelos,  and  Phantasus  :  the  employment  of  the 
first  was  to  counterfeit  the  forms  of  men,  the  second  imitated  the 
likeness  of  brutes,  and  the  last  that  of  inanimate  creatures : 

jfi  pater  d  popuU  tuUatum.  mSie  raomm 
Mxcitat  artificem,  MumUatoretitqueJIgmw 
Morphea;  non  iUojussos  tolertior  alter 
ExprimU  inccssus,  mikwnnpUf  tonumque  loptendi : 
A^icU  et  veatet,  et  consaetimma  cuigue 
Verba,   Sed  hie  solos  homines  imitatur :  et  alter 
Fitferayjit  volucriSyJit  longo  corpore  serpens. 
Mmnc  Icelon  superi,  mortmie  Pkobetora  miigtii 
Nominat,     Est  etiam  diverstB  tertius  artis 
I^antasos;  ilie  in  hunuuH^  tasumque,  undamqtsef  trtAemqne^ 
Quteque  vacant  animdfeliciter  omnia  transit  )• 

The  god  against  his  custom  caU*d  aloud* 
JExciting  Morpheus  ftom  the  sleepy  crowd ; 
Moipheus  of  all  his  num'rous  train  ezpress*d 
The  shape  of  man,  and  imitated  best ; 
Hie  walk,  the  woidi»  the  gesture  could  supply. 
The  habit  mimic,  and  the  mien  bely; 

Plays  well,  but  all  his  action  is  confin'd,  * 

Extending  not  beyond  our  human  kind. 
Another  birds,  and  beasts,  and  dragons,  apes, 
And  dreadful  images  and  monster  shapes ; 
l^is  demon  loelos,  in  heaven's  hii^  hall 
The  gods  have  named,  but  men  fSobetor  call. 
A  third  is  Phantasusi  whose  actions  roll 
On  meaner  thoughtm  and  things  devoid  of  soul, 
£«rd)  fruits  and  Sowers,  he  represents  in  dreams. 
And  solid  rocks  nnmoy'd,  and  running  streams.  QAKtm, 

In  Virgil,  the  god  of  sleep  descended  from  heaven  upon  Palinu- 
rus ;  M^hich  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  heaven  was  his  proper 
seat,  but  that  he  wms  sent  thence  by  some  of  the  ethereal  gods,  by 
whom  he  had  been  called  thither ;  or  else  he  is  to  be  supposed 
to  rove  up  and  down  through  the  heavens,  or  air,  to  disperse  his 
dreams  among  men  as  he  sees  convenient :  the  poet's  words  «r^ 
hese^: 

'   levis  tBlhereis  delapsus  Somnut  ab  astris 
*■  jiHra  dimevit  tenebrotwnf  et  dispulit  umbras  f 

7V,  PaUnure,  itetenst  tibi  tristia  tomnia  portans 
Jnmmti  s  ■ 

i  £neid.  vL  v.  8S9.  I  Orid.  loc  citiU  k  wEneid.  v,  vcr,  BS9, 
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Now  thio*  Ui«  paitiag  fipoiir  tmMy  iiM 
•        Tb«  god  of  slumbers  from  tb'  ^OtegUl  skici ; 
To  thiee,  poor  Palinure,  he  came  and  slied 
A  fatal  sleep  on  thy  devoted  head.  nrt. 

There  was  another  deity  also,  to  whom  the  care  of  dreams  was 
committed^  called  Brizo,  from  the  old  Greek  word  fi^i^ut,  to  sleep  t  ^ 
Coelias '  saith  she  was  worshipped  in  the  island  Delos,  and  that 
boats  full  of  all  sorts  of  things  were  oflfered  to  her^  except  fish. 
But  she  was  thought  rather  to  assist  at  the  interpretation  of  dreams, 
than  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  them,  and  is  therefore  by  Hesy* 
chius  called  B(<^«^yr<«.  This  account  Coelius  hath  taken  out  of 
the  eighth  book  of  Athenaeus,  who  adds  farther,  that  they  used 
to  pray  to  her  for  the  public  safety  and  prosperity ;  but  more  par- 
ticularly, that  die  would  vouchsafe  to  protect  and  preserve  their 
•hips. 

Lastly,  it  was  believed  that  hawks,  or  vultures  (li^mMu)  when 
they  were  dead,  did  giuKnmHmy  tg  •«i^«w  mmifvirM^  prophecy  and 
send  dreams;  being  then  divested  of  their  bodies,  and  become 
^/if«i  '^vx^,  naked  souh  ^» 

Having  treated  of  the  reputed  authors  of  dreams,  I  shall,  in  the 
next  place,  describe  the  ways  by  which  they  were  supposed  usual- 
ly to  conoe.  Tliese  were  two,  one  for  delusive  dreams,  which  pass* 
ed  through  a  gate  of  ivory,  another  for  the  true,  which  passed 
through  a  gate  of  horn.  Descriptions  of  these  two  gates  occur 
both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  one  of  which  I  shsdl  give 
in  each  tongue ;  the  first  shall  be  that  of  Homer  '^,  where,  speaking; 
«f  dreams,  he  saith  : 

f  S(«frsr 


Jromuicd  within  the  silent  bo«r*r  of  sletp^ 

Two  portals  0rm  the  various  phantoms  keep : 

or  kory  one ;  whence  fit  to  mock  the  brain, 

Of  winged  lies  alight  fantastic  train  : 

The  gates  opposed  pellucid  valves  adorn, 

And  colnmns  finr  incased  jvkfa  polish'd  hom : 

Where  images  of  truth  for  passage  wait^ 

With  visions  manifest  of  future  fate.  fon» 

Tiie  second  shall  be  that  of  Virgil ^  imitated  from  the  former* 

Sunt  gemincB  Somni  porta,  quarum  altera  fertur 
Ccnua,  fua  verisftcUu  dahtr  exUru  unUfrit  : 
Altera  siondehti  ^erfeda  nitem  elejfhantoj 
SedfaUo  ad  caelum  mUtunt  insomnia  Maneu 

Two  gates  fhe  silent  courts  of  Sleep  adorn. 
That  of  pale  ivoiy,  this  of  lucid  botu; 

•  Antiq.  Lect  lib.  xxvii.  cap.  la  '^  Odyss.  xix.  v.  S&4.] 
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Thro*  this  true  visions  take  their  airy  way,  

Thro'  that,  fiilse  phantoms  mount  the  realms  of  day.  rar. 

In  allusion  to  these  gates,  we  are  told  by  Philostratus,  that  it 
was  customary  to  represent  any  dream  in  a  white  garment,  wrap- 
ped over  a  black  one,  with  a  horn  in  his  hand.  And  Eustathius, 
in  his  comment  upon  the  fore-mentioned  passage  of  Homer,  hath 
made  several  conjectures  concerning  it,  most  of  which  are  so  frivo- 
lous that  to  mention  them  would  be  lost  labour.  Such  as  desire 
farther  satisfaction  may  consult  the  author. 

The  time  in  which  true  dreams  were  expected  was  Svkth  «^«xy««* 
and  therefore  Homer  telleth  us,  that  Penelope  having  an  auspici- 
ous dream  concerning  her  son  Telemachus,  who  was  travelling  m 
search  of  his  father  Ulysses,  rejoiced  the  more,  because  it  appear- 
ed to  her  at  that  time : 


\      - 


upgprang 
From  sleep  Icarius*  daughter,  and  her  heart 
Felt  heal'd  within  ber,  by  that  dream  impress'd 
Distinctly  in  Uie  noiseless  night  serene.  cowtkk* 

What  time  that  was  grammarians  do  not  agree :  some  derive  it 
(saith  Eustathius)  from  the  private  particle  «  and  ^oAfar,  to  walk, 
or  fAtyui,  to  labour  and  toil,  as  though  it  were  itf^x^t,  or  »^^o(, 
and  by  Epenthesis,  df^oXyo^,  as  though  it  should  signify  the  dead 
of  the  night,  in  which  people  neither  labour  nor  walk  abroad. 
Others  also  think  it  may  signify  the  middle,  or  depth  of  the  night, 
but  for  a  different  reason :  for  dft^xyU  (say  tbey)  is  the  same  with 
irvmci,  i.  e.  thick,  or  close  compacted ;  and  Hesiod  hath  used  the 
word  in  this  sense,  when  he  saith. 

That  is,  as  Athenseus  expounds  it,  ir^tfituKti  ufufttrntt,  a  thick  cake, 

such  as  the  shepherds  and  labouring  men  eat.      Others  allow  it 

the  same  signification,  but  for  a  third  reason :  A^«Ay«f  (say  they), 

according  to  the  glossographers,  amongst  the  Ach^ans^   is  the 

same  with  «x^«,  which  signifies  the  midst  or  height  of  any  thing, 

as  mKfAn  ^i^wtf  that  part  of  summer,  when  the  heat  is  most  violent, 

midsummer ;  and  men  are  said  to  be  »  ^x^jT^  when  they  are  in  their 

full  strength ;  and  therefore  ificX'^lf,  or  om^h  ft»»Tif ,  must  be  the 

depth  or  midst  of  the  night.     But  this  signification  concerns  not 

our  present  purpose,  for  I  nowhere  read  that  dreams  had  more 

credit  because  they  came  in  the  dead  of  the  night.    It  must  there- 

^P  Fine  OdyM,  iv. 
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fbre  be  observed,  that  Aft^xyci  was  used  in  another  sense ;  for  the 
time  in  which  they  used  to  milk  cattle  being  derived  from  ofiixyat, 
to  milk ;  and  then  AffXy^i  tvKTOf  must  signify  the  nwming,  in  op- 
position to  ifAi^»f  affXyU,  or  the  evening  milking-time.  That  it  was 
used  in  this  sense  is  evident  from  Homer's  twenty-second  Iliad, 
where  he  saith  the  dog-star  (which  riseth  a  little  before  the  sun) 
appears  h  yv»T«$  ufMXyS'     His  words  are  these; 

TlmftpmtMff  mi  ktif  \irw0^fau9  inh'§i», 
*Of  U  r  MTi^f  i7ri»-  Aft^nkt  h  m  myymi 

*Of  rt  »v»*  n^iMMf  lirittXn^n  »«Xl«ri*^ 

Him  first  the  ancient  king  of  Troy  peiceiTed 

Soouring  the  plain,  resplendent  as  the  star 

Autumnal,  of  all  stars  in  dead  of  night 

Conspicuous  most,  and  named  Orion's  dog.  cowpib. 

And  that  this  was  the  time  in  virhich  dreams  were  thought  to 
deserve  the  greatest  regard,  Horace '  assures  us ; 

jUfego  gwim  Cfracosfaeerem  naitu  mare  titra 
Verdctdos,  vetuit  me  tali  voce  Quirfnutt 
Post  mediam  noctem  visut,  quum  somnia  vera, 

—————  Now,  being  a  Roman  bom. 

And  Grecian  numbers  once  resoiv*d  to  try, 

Quirinus  kindly  did  my  wish  deny ; 

Rethought  the  night  near  spent,  when  dreams  are  tnie^ 

'Twas  at  the  dawn  of  day  he  came  unto  my  view, 

And  spoke  such  words  as  these.'  x.  g^ 

Ovid  appears  of  the  same  opinion,  from  the  following  words  : 

Namque  sub  auroram  jam  dormitante  IttcemSf 
Tmpore  quo  cemi  somnia  vera  totent. 

Near  morn,  when  lamps  are  dwindling  out  thair  light. 

And  seem  to  nod  for  sleep,  that  part  of  night. 

When  dreams  are  truest  ofier'd  (o  our  sight.  z.  o. 

Theocritus  also  agrees  with  them  ; 


-tyyv^i  V  Kit 


And  now  Aurora's  just  about  t'  (HPpear, 

When  siu-est  dreams  do  most  eicuse  our  fear.  %,  ^ 

The  reason  of  which  opinion  was  this,  viz.  they  thought  all  the 
remainders  of  the  meat  upon  their  stomachs  might  by  that  time  be 
pretty  well  digested  and  gone ;  for  till  then,  dreams  were  believed 
rather  to  proceed  from  the  fumes  of  the  last  night's  supper  than 
any  divine  or  supernatural  cause ;  and  therefore  Pliny  tells  us  a 
dream  is  never  true  presently  after  eating  or  drinking ;  and  Arte- 
midorus  farther  observes,  that  small  credit  is  to  be  given  to  a  mom* 
ing  dream,  if  you  have  eaten  too  plentifully  the  night  before ;  be- 
cause all  the  crudities  cannot  then  be  carried  off. 

For  that  reason,  they  who  desired  a  prophetic  dream,  used  to 

<  Iliad,  ;c'.  ▼•  2«-  '  L  Sat,  X.  51. 
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take  a  special  care  of  their  diet,  so  as  to  eat  vofbing  baid  of  digest 
tion,  as  particularly  beans,  or  raw  fruit.  Some,  that.thej  might 
be  sure  to  be  free  from  fumes,  fasted  oue  day  before,  and  abstained 
from  wine  for  three.  Fish  is  not  soon  or  easily  digested,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  probable,  was  thought  to  obstruct  true  dreams,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  reason  why  such  quantities  of  other  thingia 
being  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  Brizo,  fish  only  were  ex«: 
cepted,  as  appears  from  the  fore-mentioned  passage  of  Athens&us. 
Plutarch '  observes^  that  the  polypus's  head  was  prejudicial  to  diose 
who  desired  prophetical  dreams ; 

In  the  polypus's  head 
,  Somctfaing  of  iU,  something  of  good  is  bred. 

Because  it  is  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  disquieCetfa  men 
in  their  sleep,  and  maketh  them  restless,  causing  troublesome  and 
anxious  dreams :  and  therefore  he  compares  poetry  to  it,  which 
containeth  many  thii^s,  both  profitable  and  pleasant  to  those  that 
make  a  right  use  of  it ;  but  to  others  is  very  prejudicial,  filling 
their  heads  with  v&in,  if  not  impious  notions  and  opinions.  In 
short,  all  things  apt  to  burden  the  stomach,  to  put  the  blood  into 
a  ferment,  and  the  spirits  into  too  violent  a  motion ;  %11  things  apt 
to  create  strange  imaginations,  to  disturb  men's  rest,  or  any. way 
hiuder  the  free  and  ordinary  operations  of  the  soul,  were  to  be 
avoided ;  that  so  the  mind  and  fancy  being  pure^  and  without  any 
unnatural  or  external  impreasions,  might  be  the  fitter  to  receive  di- 
vine insinuations.  Some  choice  there  was  also  i^  the  colour  of 
their  clothes  ;  Suidas  hath  told  us,  it  was  most  proper  to  sleep  in 
a  white  garment,  which  was  thought  to  make  the  dreams  and 
visions  the  clearer. 

Besides  all  this,  (to  omit  lliose  that  expected  dreaois  from  Am* 
phiaraus  or  other  deities>  in  an  oracular  way,  of  which  I  have 
spoken  in  another  place),  before  they  went  to  bed,  they  u^ed  to 
sacrifice  to  Mercury.  The  Calasiris  in  Heliodorus,  after  he  had 
prayed  to  all  the  rest  of  the  gods,  calls  upon  Mercury  to  give  him 
wlfu^df  9V9CTtCf  i.  e.  a  night  of  good  dreams.  Mercury  was  thought 
to  be  il^ftt  3«ri^,  the  giver  of  sleq>,  bs  Eustathius  telleth  us ;  and 
therefore  they  usually  carved  his  image  upon  the  bed's  feef^  .which 
were  for  that  reason  called  t^Tvttf  which  word  Homer  hath  mad^ 
use  of,  when  he  saith  that  Vulcan  caught  Mars  in  bed  with 
Venus ; 

•  Initio  Libelli  de  Audieqdw  Foed'i. 
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Above,  below,  around,  with  art  dispread. 

The  Miie  incloaure  foldt  the  genial  bed.  roim 

Again,  in  the  twenty-third  beok  of  his  Odyvses ; 

—————— ^  »m^  W)  fitifuvt  Uymf 

TbeQ  poatB,  cqwcioiii  of  the  frame,  I  niie, 

And  bore  it,  r^ular,  from  space  to  space.  pors. 

Others  will  have  l^r$  to  be  derived  from  i^fut,  i.  e.  a  prop,  or  sup' 
fort,  because  by  it  the  bed  was  upheld  or  supported.  However 
that  be,  certain  it  is,  that  one  of  Mercury's  employoients  was  to 
preside  over  sleep  and  dreams,  and  the  night  also,  with  all  thmgs 
which  belong  to  it.  .  Thus  we  are  informed  by  Homer,  in  his 
hymn  upon  this  god,  wherein  be  calls  him, 

Nwftrif  •«'Mrer«^«,  svXihmim  ^^• 


A  thieving  god,  a  cattle-stealer,  one 

Whoie  care  are  dreams  and  noises  in  A  Bight. 

After  all  this  preparation,  they  went  to  sleep,  expecting  to  dis- 
cover whatever  they  were  solicitous  about  before  the  morning : 
but  if  dieir  fate  was  revealed  in  obscure  or  aliegorical  terms,  so 
that  themselves  could  not  dive  into  their  meaning,  then  an  inter- 
preter was  consulted.  The  first  of  this  kind,  as  Pliny  ^  reports, 
was  Amphictyon,  Deucalion^s  son.  Pausanias  (as  hath  been  men- 
tioned before)  would  have  it  to  be  Amphiaraus,  who  had  divine 
honours  paid  him,  for  die  invention  of  that  art.  Others  ascribe 
it  to  the  inhabitants  of  Telmissus  '  ;  but  whoever  was  the  author  of 
it,  it  is  certain,  that  amongst  the  ancient  Grecians  it  had  very  great 
credit,  as  appears  from  the  number  of  books  written  concerning 
it.  Germinus  Pyrius  composed  three  books  upon  this  subject ; 
Artemon  the  Milesian  two  and  twenty;  beside  Panyasis  the 
Halicarnassean,  Alexander  the  Myndian,  Phoebus  the  Antiocbian, 
Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  Nicostratus  the  Ephesian,  Antipbo  the 
Athenian,  Artemidorus,  Astramsychus,  Phiio  Judaeus,  Achines 
the  son  of  Scynmus,  Nicephorus,  Sec.  Yet  it  was  never  in  so 
great  request  as  the  other  species  of  divination*  The  many  false 
and  frivolous  dreams  which  happen  to  every  man,  cast  a  suspicion 
upon  all  the  rest ;  and  those  which  were  nothiqg  but  delusions^ 
made  the  truly  Smit^xtm,  prophetical,  ta  be  called  in  question  ; 
and,  therefore^  when  the  hero  in  Homer'  advisetb  the  Grecians 
to  enquire  of  some  prophet,  what  means  they  should  use  to  ap- 
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pease  the  anger  of  the  gods,  he  speaks  boldly,  and  without  hesita- 
tion, of  f^tirrti,  or  t/ie  impirtd  prophet ;  uid  <f^tv;,  or  him  thai 
consultsd  the  entrails  of  victims  offered  to  sacrifice,  (for  so  1*^9^ 
must  signify  in  that  place) ;  but  when  he  comes  to  •yii^mA^,  or 
the  interpreter  of  dreams,  he  is  forced  to  make  a  sort  of  an  apolo- 
gy, in  this  manner : 

But  let  some  prophet,  or  some  sacred  sa^ 

Explore  the  cause  of  great  Apollo's  rage; 

Or  learn  the  wasteful  vengeance  to  remove. 

By  mystic  dreaini»  for  dreams  descend  from  Jofe.  rorx. 

Whereby  he  anticipates  a  question,  which  he  foresaw  might  be 
proposed  to  him,  thus : — Why  should  we  ask  counsel  of  one  whose 
business  is  only  to  expound  these  delusions  ?  why  should  we  trust 
the  safety  of  the  whole  army  in  the  hands  of  a  cunning  impostor  f 
To  this  he  answers,  that  indeed  there  were  many  false  and  deceit- 
ful dreams';  yet  some  also  were  true,  and  came  from  Jupiter,  the 
common  father  of  all  prophetical  predictions,  and  therefore  might 
be  depended  upon.  After  this  manner  Eustathius  has  paraphras- 
ed the  poet's  words.  In  later  ages,  dreams  came  to  be  little  re- 
garded, except  by  old  doating  women,  who  were  very  supersti- 
tious in  observing  them ;  as  Propertius'  intimates  iu  the  following 
verse: 

Qu^B  mea  non  deciet  somnia  vertat  anUs  ? 

A  hundred  times  old  women  have  I  told 
My  frightful  dreams. 

In  more  remote  ages,  the  people  who  lived  near  the  Gades,  and 
Borysthenes,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Telmissus  and  Hybla  Gereads, 
a  city  belonging  to  the  Cataneans,  in  Sicily,  were  famed  for  tlieir 
skill  in  this  art.  The  signs  by  which  they  made  conjectures  would 
be  two  tedious  to  mei>tion  in  this  place  ;  and  whosoever  has  leisure, 
may  consult  Artemidorus. 

When  any  frightful  or  obscure  dream  appeared,  the  dreamer 
used  to  disclose  his  fears  to  some  of  ihfe  gods,  offering  incense,  or 
some  other  oblation  ;  and  praying,  that  if  good  was  portended,  it 
might  be  brought  to  pass :  if  the  contrery;  that  the  gods  would 
avert  it.  This  telling  of  dreams  was  not  appropriated  to  any  par- 
ticular deity.  Some  discovered  them  to  Hercules,  others  to  Jupi- 
ter, as  one  doth  in  Plautus  :  however,  because  the  household  gods 
were  nearest  at  hand,  and  thought  to  have  peculiar  concern  and 
cure  for  the  family  in  which  they  were  worshipped^  it  was  most 
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usual  to  declare  dreams  to  tbeni^  and  particularly  to  Vesta,  as  ap* 
pears  from  Propertius* : 

Vadii  et  hifte  eatUt  narratum  Somnia  FetUtt 
QjtuB  sibi,  qtuegne  mihi  non  nociturafiraU* 

To  Vesta  chaste  my  dreams  she  did  relate. 
Though  nor  to  her  nor  me  foreboding  eyil  fiite* 

Apolio  also  had  a  peculiar  title  to  this  worship,  under  the  name 
of  E(»ieir4(<«f  «9r*T(«V«<0^y  or  Averruncus;  so  called  from  averting 
evils,  and  yF^t^nri^fg  because  he  presided  over,  and  protected 
houses ;  and  therefore,  as  the  old  scholiast  upon  Sophocles  informs 
us,  had  images  erected  to  ^im  in  the  porches.  Whence  in  So- 
phocles's  Electra,  Clytemnestra  having  seen  a  terrible  dream,  calls 
upon  her  woman  thus : 

"RvX**  iff^trj^m  }«^T«ff  A  W9  tx"  ^* 

Thou,  my  attendant,  the  oblations  bring 

Of  the  aurth*s  Tarious  fruits,  that  I  may  pour 

My  pray*rs  to  royal  Phobus,  ftom  my  soul 

To  chase  the  terrors  that  appal  me  now.  voms. 

And  then  she  begins  her  prayer : 

Atf^tif  im^ttff  rmSrd  fut^  A»««*  Aya^. 

Et  T  ixf^9  ^**t  \x^f^^**  tfuvmXtf  fU0»i, 

O  thou,  who  holdst  thy  guardian  station  here, 

Now,  Fhcsbus,  hear  the  whispers  of  my  Toic 

The  nightly  visions  of  this  doubtfbl  dr»un, 

If  they  portend  me  good,  Lycean  king. 

Bring  tliou  to  good  effect :  if  ill,  avert 

lliat  ill  from  me,  and  turn  it  on  my  foca.  vottib. 

But  before  that  she  had  discovered  her  fears  to  the  sun,  whence 
Chrysothemis  learned  the  dream  from  one  that  overheard  her : 

A«»viwi  rSfm^,  SisXmm  i|«i^^yir  ^. 

This  from  one  present,  when  she  told  her  dream 

To  the  bright  Sun,  I  heard.  poxtsb. 

Both  the  Scholiasts  upon  that  place  tell  us  that  it  was  done  con- 
formably to  the  ancient  custom  of  relating  dreams  to  the  sun ;  and 
Triclinius  giveth  this  reason  for  it,  viz.  that  the  sun  being  contra- 
ry to  the  night,  did  avert  or  expel  all  the  evils  which  proceeded 
from  it.  The  sanie  we  find  done  by  Iphigenia^  in  Euripides, 
with  this  difference,  that  she  discloses  her  thoughts  to  the  heavens, 
whereas  Cly  taemnestra  bad  done  it  to  the  sun  alone.  Her  words  are 
these : 


•«r 


•  LiU  i.  ep.  89.  b  Ver.  635.  «  Ibid.  ver.  487.  d  Taw.  ver.  4S, 


f 


Oftke  Ration  ofGrteee. 

f 

But  what  new  dreams  this  pieeent  night  aflonli» 
If  that  will  9Mit,  !•  Hn  ^  rU  idL 

The  doings  this  they  called  airirifAirwi^t,  A^^HiifftwuHttt,  and  mm- 

But  before  they  were  permitted  to  epproech  the  divine  altars, 
they  were  obliged  to  porify  themselYes  from  ail  the  polhitioiii  of 
the  night ;  whence,  in  iEschylus^  one  saith 

B«^  y  hinh  g  %9^  mmXXiffia 

As  first  I  rose,  I  to  the  river  went. 

And  wash*d  away  those  fool  imparities 

Which  had  my  body  stain'd;  this  being  doqt^ 

The  ho]y  fimes  I  soiuhti  and  oifer*d  up 

A  sacrifice  to  the  dek^'ring  gods.  ■•  b. 

JEneas;  in  Virgil,  is  purified  after  the  same  manneri  taking 
ter  out  of  the  river  in  his  bands  '  : 


Acshi/r^— * 


rite  cavi$  undam  dejlumine  paXmis 


Then  water  in  his  hoUow  palm  he  took 

From  Tiber's  flood.  Mltdsit. 

But  Silius  has  introduced  one  washing  his  whole  body  ' : 


tub  lucem  Ht  9ua  teatndetU 


Oro  ctdicola  et  vivo  purgor  in  amne, 

I  cleanse  myself  in  running  streama»  and  pny 
My  dreams  migr  lucky  prove. 

It  appears  from  Persius'^,  that  it  was  usual  amongst  the  RooEnaa 
to  dip  their  heads  five  times  in  water  before  morning  prayer. 

Hae  tanc^  tUpotcat  Tiberino  in  gwrgiie  mergist 
Mami  captU  bii  terque,  ei  noctemjlumini  purgoM* 

And  lest  your  pnj*r  should  speak  a  sinful  mind^ 
You  purge  away  the  filthiness  you  find 
Procur*d  by  night ;  you  to  the  Tiber  gOb 
And  down  into  the  flood  you  flounciDg  bow 
Five  times  your  head    ' 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Of  Divination  by  Sacr^es. 

Divination  by  sacrifices,  called  'u^fit^frtlm,  or  li^MxtxUt,  wwb 
divided  into  different  kindS|  according  to  the  diversity  of  the  mate- 

«  Penis.  S  UU  viiL 

f  iBimd.  lib),  viil  ver. ea.  bSatii.w.  16. 
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nab  offered  to  die  gods.  They  first  made  eoigectures  from  the 
eitemal  parts  and  motions  of  the  victim ;  then  from  its  entrails^ 
from  the  flame  in  which  it  was  eoBSumed,  from  the  cakes  and 
flour,  from  the  wine  and  water,  with  several  other  things,  of  which 
in  their  order. 

The  art,  which  made  observations  in  killing,  and  cutting  up  the 
vktim,  was  called  0»rM4.  Unlucky  omens  were,  when  the  beast 
Was  drawn  by  force  to  the  altar,  when  it  escaped  by  the  way,  and 
atVoided  the  fatal  blow,  did  not  fall  down  quiedy,  and  without  re* 
luGttfnce,  but  kicked^  leaped  up,  or  bellowed,  bled  not  freely,  was  ij^ 

loqg  a  dying,  shewed  any  tokens  of  great  pain,  beat  upon  the 
ground,  expired  with  convulsions,  or  did  any  thii^  contrary  to 
what  usually  happens  in  the  slaughter  of  beasts ;  especially  if  the 
beast  prevented  die  knife,  and  died  suddenly.  Whence  Pyrrhus^ 
king  of  Epirus,  being  about  to  make  a  league  with  two  ot^er 
kings,  Theodotus  forbade  him  to  proceed,  and  withal  foretold  the 
speedy  death  of  one  of  the  kings,  when  one  of  the  three  victims^ 
which  were  brought  to  the  altar,  suddenly  fell  down  dead  K  But, 
on  the  contrary,  the  gods  were  judged  to  be  propitious,  and  kind- 
ly to  receive  the  devotions  paid  to  them,  when  every  thing  was 
carried  on  with  ease :  when  the  victim  w6nt  voluntarily,  and 
without  compulsion,  to  the  slaughter,  endured  the  blow  patiently, 
fell  down  quietly,  bled  freely,  and  expired  without  groaning,  then 
the  victim  seemed  willingly  to  submit  to  death  !  any  sign  of  this 
was  a  most  fortunate  omen.  Such  an  one  is  that  mentioned  by 
Seneca  ^ : 

Stat  ecce  ad  aras  kottiOf  etpectai  mauun 
Cervice  prond* 

Lo  at  the  altar  stands  the  wBUng  viccfin. 
And  with  submuaii^e  neck,  eSpeeta  the  blow. 

Hence  it  was  customary  to  pour  water  into  its  ear,  ^t  mnvif  rx7f 
rtMrmtf  that  it  might  by  a  nod  consent  to  be  sacrificed^.  Some- 
what also  was  observed  in  the  wagging  of  the  tail ;  whence  the 
poet  saith, 


-Kf^sflf  ^»iM  $imX£t' 


The  Tictim  kindly  wsgi  his  taiL 

On  this  account  it  was  usual  to  draw  a  knife  from  the  victim's 
head  to  its  tail.  Other  predictions  were  made  from  the  tail,  when 
cast  into  the  fire :  when  it  was  curled  by  the  flame,  it  portended 
misfortunes ;  when  it  was  extended  out  in  length  and  hung  dowiH 

1  mutarchtts  Pyn-ho.  J  lo  H«cule  Forsatc  k  MjxU  liU  i,  LtAku. 
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ward,  it  was  an  omen  of  some  overthrow  to  be  snffered  ;  but  wbea 
erected,  it  signified  victory '. 

After  this,  the  victim  being  cut  open,  they  made  observations 
from  its  entrails ;  these  were  termed  if^irv^m,  from  the  fire,  wherein 
they  were  burned.    The  omens  were  called  by  Plato  t^  ifitm^m  «iI^mb- 
rm,  and  the  divination  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  i  }/  ^srv- 
^«r  ^nTuW.     By  some  it  was  feigned  to  have  been  first  occasioned^ 
or  very  much  improved,  by  the  death  of  the  Delphian  Sybil,  whose 
body  being  reduced  to  earth,  imparted  first  to  the  herbs,  and  by 
their  means  to  the  beasts  which  fed  on  them,  a  power  of  divin'mg  : 
as  also  those  other  parts  of  her,  which  mixed  with  the  air,  are 
said  to  have  occasioned  the  divination  by  ominous  words  ^.    If  the 
oitrails  were  whole  and  sound,  had  their  natural  place,  colour^ 
and  proportion,  then  all  was  well ;  but  if  any  part  was  decayed^ 
or  wantuig ;  if  any  thing  was  out  of  order,  or  not  according  to  na- 
ture, evil  was  portended.     Hereof  Seneca  bath  furnished  the  ex'^ 
ample  °  : 

liutatus  wdo  nt,  $ede  nil  propria  Jaeet^T 
Sed  acta  retro  cvncta,    Non  aninuB  capo* 
In  parte  dextrd  pulmo  sanguineus  jac^f 
Nan  lava  cordis  r^io* 

AU  order  wtm  iBYertad ;  notfainff  fiird 

Its  proper  place.     Upon  the  right  side  lay 

And  gorged  with  blood,  the  lungs  unfit  fiirbraalliiiig; 

Nor  on  the  left  was  found  the  beating  heart.  c.  a. 

The  palpitation  of  the  entrails  was  a  very  unfortunate  omen,  as 
appears  from  the  same  author  ^,  who  there  enumerates  several 
ether  direful  passages : 


noftlea  motu,  ut  soieni. 


jfgitata  trejfidafU  exta,  sed  toitu  manus 
Quatiunt, — — — — ^— . 

Not  with  their  usual  gentle  motion  beat 
The  intestittesi  butereiy  member  «hook. 

The  first  and  principal  part  to  be  observed,  was  the  liver :  if  this 
was  corrupted,  they  thought  that  both  the  blood,  and, by  conse- 
quence all  the  body,  must  be  so  too ;  and  therefore,  if  it  was  found 
very  bad,  they  desisted  immediately,  not  caring  what  the  other 
parts  might  promise  :  these  signs  were  called  «mXivI«,  as  hinder- 
ing them  from  going  any  farther  p.  This  observing  the  liver  was 
called  'Hirstroeics^rU,  wbich  also  became  a  general  name  for  divina- 
tion by  entrails,  being  the  chief  part  of  it.  If  the  liver  had  a 
pleasing  and  natural  redness ;  if  it  was  sound,  without  spot  or  ble- 

■   Eurip.  Scholiast  Phoeniasiii  "  Oedip.  Ter.  567. 

**  Clemens  Alex.  3trom,  i.  p.  SOi*  ^  Itudem,  Ter.  585,  P  Hesychiui^ 
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niish ;  if  its  hoA  was  hrge,  if  it  kad  two  hekAn,  or  tbere  were  two 
liven;  if  its  lappets  were  turned  inwards^  then  prosperity  and 
success  were  expected.  On  the  other  ha«)>  Botlmig  but  dangers, 
disappointments,  and  misfortunes  were  to  be  looked  for,  if  there 
was  it^iif,  too  much  dryness^  or  hrft^^  t  tie  between  the  parts, 
especially  if  it  was  £A«C«f,  without  a  lappet,  eft  the  liver  itself  was 
altogether  wanting.  Pythagoras  the  soothsayer  foretold  Alexan- 
der's death,  Ut  axMi  u  rk  nir»^  ff  /f(«/v,  because  hU  victim* s  K'oerhad 
no  lobos.  And  his  friend  Hephaestioll's  death  was  prognosticated 
by  the  same  omen  ^.  Bad  digns  also  were  accounted  such  as  these  • 
if  there  appeared  upon  it  any  blisters,  wheals,  or  ulcers ;  if  it  was 
parched,  thin,  hard,  or  Of  an  ugly  blackish  colout ;  had  any  cor- 
rupt and  vitiated  humours  ;  was  any  way  displaced ;  ot,  lasdy,  if 
in  boiling  it  did  not  conspicuously  appear  iimongst  the  redt  of  the 
entrails,  was  polluted  with  any  nasty  corrupt  matter,  became  very 
soft,  and,  as  it  were,  melted  into  a  jelly.  The  concavous  part  of 
the  liver  wais  called  UUiu  i«  ^'  belonging  to  the  family,  because  the 
signs  observed  there  concerned  themselves  and  their  friends  ;  the 
gibbous  sidefx/!«A/f,  or  dtrts-drtif  because  the  tokens  in  it  concerned 
their  enemies  :  if  either  of  these  parts  was  shrivelled,  corrupted,  or 
any  way  changed  for  the  worse,  it  boded  ruin  to  the  person  con- 
cerned in  it ;  but  if  large  and  sound,  or  bigger  thto  usual,  it  watf 
a  prosperous  omen.  To  this  Seneca  alludes,  when  he  introduces 
Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias,  thus  describing  the  Uteres  heads  ^ :  ^ 

Et  capita  paribus  bina  eonturgunt  torit, 
Sed  utrmmque  eamm  temwi  nbKmdk  eaprir 
Membrana,  kUebram  rebut  oceultU  negant. 
HosHU  valido  robore  nuurgit  tatut, 
Septemqye  venat  iendit  —— 

And  that  the  Homans  abo  used  this  method,  appears  from  Dican, 
who  tells  OS  that  Casar's  victory  over  Pompey  waa  foretold  this 
way.     His  words  are  these : 

dutdqm  m^oi  nuMu  imimne  appe&uii  e«fi% 
JEcce  videt  capitijibrarum  incretcere  molcvUf 
jtUerius  capOi  pars  agra  et  marcida  pendetf 
Pars  mkatt  a  celeri  vetuH  numet  impr^ba  pmUn^ 

One  pro^gy  niperior  threatned  BtiU, 

The  nerer-failing  haYiiinger  of  iU : 

*Lo  1  by  the  fibrous  lnrer*t  rieiiig  heed 

A  second  rival  prominence  is  spread ; 

.  Att  sunk  and  poor  the  flrtendly  paft  appearsi 

And  a  pale^  sickly,  withering  visage  wean,  Aows* 

The  place  or  seat  where  all  the  parts  of  the  liver  lay,  Wad  called  3i{i$, 
and  isxA'    The  place  between  the  parts  inthe  middle  was  termeil 

•1  Arrianus  Exped  Alex.  «b.  vTu  '  Oedi^  r.  9GO. 

Vol.  I.  A  a 
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ipv}MiafUDd  ii(px^^Mt*'^  by  Hesycbius  «)•#,  or  Ur^tirmt ;  by  Euripi- 
des 9rvA«M« 


Tliis  was  an  unfortunate  omen,  when  found  compressed  or  clo- 
sed ;  whence  Die  '  relates,  that  the  soothsayers  warned  Caracalla 
to  take  care  of  himself,  irt  «/  t»  S^ttrH  wvhm  xUxufrtii,  because  the 
gates  of  the  liver  were  closed. 

The  next  thing  to  be  taicen  notice  of,  was  the  heart,  wdich,  if 
it  was  very  little,  palpitated  much,  leaped,  was  shrivelled  or 
wrinkled,  or  had  no  fat  at  all,  portended  bad  fortune  ;  if  there 
was  no  heart  to  be  found,  it  was  a  most  deadly  omen. 

Next  to  the  heart,  they  observed  the  gall,  the  spleen,  the  lungs, 
and  the  membranes  in  which  the  bowels  were  inclosed.  If  there 
-were  two  galls ;  if  the  gall  was  large,  and  ready  to  burst  out  of  its 
skin  ;  then  sharp  and  bloody,  but  yet  prosperous,  fights  were  ex- 
pected. If  the  spleen  lay  in  its  own  place,  was  clear  and  sound/ 
of  its  natural  colour,  without  wheals,  hardness,  or  wrinkles,  it 
boded  nothing  but  success  ;  as  the  contrary  signs  presaged  mis- 
fortunes. So  did  also  the  entrails,  if  they  chanced  to  slip  out  of 
the  hands  of  him  that  offered  the  sacrifice  ;  if  they  were  besmear- 
ed with  blood,  of  a  livid  colour,  or  spotted  ;  were  full  of  blisters 
ol"  pimples,  filled  with  corrupt  or  salt  matter,  broken  or  torn  in 
pieces,  or  stuuk  like  putrified  bodies.  Lastly,  if  serpents  Crawl- 
ing, or  any  thing  else  terrible  and  unusual  was  found  in  them* 
If  the  lungs  were  cloven,  the  business  iu  hand  was  to  be  deferred  ; 
if  whole  and  entire,  it  was  to  be  proceeded  in  with  all  possible 
speed  and  vigour. 

Other  parts  of  the  victim  did  sonjetimes  presage  Aings  to  come,* 
especially  if  any  thing  happened  extraordinary,  and  contrary  to 
the  common  course  of  nature.  For  instance,  on  the  day  that  king 
Pyrrhus  was  slaitt  at  Ai^os,  his  death  was  foretold  by  the  heads  of 
the  sacrifices,  Virbich  being  cut  oflF,  lay  licking  their  own  blood,  as 
Pliny  »  reports.  Another  unlucky  omen  happened  to  Cimon,  the 
Athenian  general,  a  little  before  his  death  ;  for  when  the  priest  had 
slain  the  sacrifice  according  to  custom,  the  blood  that  ran  down, 
and  congealed  upon  the  ground,  was  by  a  great  many  pismires 
carried  to  Cimon,  and  placed  all  together  at  his  great  toe.  They 
were  a  long  time  in  doing  this  before  any  man  perceived  them  ; 

'  Demostfa.  Interpret  in  Om,  de  Co-       t  Caracalla. 
«>»»•  »  Lib.  xi.  cap.  57- 
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bat  CimoQ  bad  no  sooner  espied  them  out,  but  the  augur  brought 
him  word  that  the  liver  had  no  head  ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  af^^ 
ter,  that  famotls  captain  died. 

Hither  are  to  be  reduced  some  other  ways  of  divination,  by 
things  made  use  of  at  sacrifices ;  as  first,  nv^futfrutt,  divination 
by  thejire  of  the  sacrifice.  Good  signs  were  such  as  these :  if  the 
flames  immediately  took  hold  of,  and  consumed  the  victim,  seiz*- 
ing  s(t  once  ail  the  partfT  of  it ;  on  which  account  they  usually  pre- 
pared ra  ^^vyttfx,  dry  Sticks,  which  would  easily  take  fire.  Also, 
if  the  flame  was  bright  and  pure,  and  without  noise  or  snoioke ;  if 
the  sparks  tended  upward  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid ;  if  the  fire 
went  not  out  till  all  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Contrary  signs  were^ 
when  it  was  killed  with  difiiculty,  when  the  flame  was  divided, 
when  it  did  not  immediately  spread  itself  over  all  the  parts  of  the 
victim,  but  creeping  along,  consumed  them  by  little  and  little ; 
when,  instead  of  ascending  in  a  straight  line,  it  whirled  round, 
turned  sideways>  or  downwards,  and  was  extinguished  by  wind9, 
showers,  or  any  other  unlucky  accident ;  when  it  crackled  more 
than  ordinary,  was  black,  casting  forth  smoke  or  sparks,  or  died 
before  all  the  victim  was  consumed.  All  these,  and  such  like 
omens,  signified  the  displeasure  of  the  gods.  Some  of  these  signs 
Tiresias  speaks  of  in  Sophoeles  ^  as  ^ery  fatal  aud  pernicious ; 


-t»  }i  ^vf^rii9 


iifrv^t  »fvl«wi*  ^  fUTA^m 

But  froitk  the  eacr^ce  no  fiame  shone  bright^ 

Nor  vapour  from  the  humid  flesh  arose  ; 

It  wasted  on  the  ashes,  and  roU'd  low 

A  dull  black  smoke,  eisudiug  on  the  fire ; 

The  entrails  swell'd  and  burst ;  the  melting  thighs 

Shrunk  from  the  involving  craWK  lay  bare.  Tonnu 

Sometimes,  when  the  entrails  foretold  nothing  certain  by  dissec- 
tion, the  priest  made  observations  from  them  in  the  fire  :  in  order 
hereto  he  took  tlie  bladder,  and  binding  the  neck  of  it  with  wool 
(for  which  reason  Sophocles  calls  the  bladders  ^«XAo}gT«ff  »v5-t<$% 
put  it  into  the  fire,  to  observe  in  what  place  it  would  break,  and 
which  way  it  would  dart  the  urine  ^.  Sometimes  they,  took  pitch 
off  the  torches,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire ;  whence,  if  there  arose 
but  one  entire  flame,  it  was  taken  for  a  good  omen.  In  matters  of 
war,  or  enmity,  they  took  notice  of  the  ««(«  ?Mfbirttf,  or  uppermost 

^  Antigen,  vef.  1122.  ^  Euripides  Scholiastes  Phoemssis* 
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fui  of  die  ftames,  lid  ihefdtt:  mm^ yi^  ^4|W,  ettemet  lieiof 
W/ertte^iU. 

liMinfuimUy  divinatiofi  by  the  <0ioAe  of  fl«arificet,  in  whick  diqr 
ckserved  what  trivdings  oad  tuniags  k  made^  k>w  high  il  avoend- 
edi  aad  whether  io  a  direct  or  obUf  He  line,  or  io  wx«ilfas ;  also 
iMm^it  sBEHttedy  whether  of  the  Aeah  that  was  bmnad,  or  any  thing 


AiCawyiiaiP I  ■■,  A'ptfKtfian  fcy  fr$mkincm9e^  whichi  if  it  presently 
catched  fii«|  and  sent  forth  a  grateful  odour,  was  esteemed  an 
happy  onsen ;  bat  if  Ihe  Are  would  not  touch  il^  or  any  nasty 
•aseH,  cotttraiy  to  theoaanre  trf finnkincenae^  fwoceeded  from  it,  ix 
boded  W. 

Of>i^wnfey  and  *xl^fmvnimy  divmaiion  i^  wme  and  by  tOMiUr, 
when  conjectures  were  nade  from  ihe  coloiir,  asodoo,  noise,  and 
niher  aooideBas  of  the  wine  of  ilm  lihatioBS ;  or  (he  water  in  which 
the  f  ictims  were  washed,  asd  some  {larts  of  them  hoiied.  Viigil  * 
hath  fliade  mention  of  them  hoth  in  the  etoiy  of  Dido. 


PiiU,  thwritretu't  emk  4mu  impnmm  m  m 
Umrewium  dictu  /  Imtioeg  nigretcere  iocros.- 
Futaque  m  obscamum  w  veritre  vMa  cruonnu 

Smmge  to  relate!  whM  ItaU l»cfi»e  the  tlafaty 
Sbe  jfovm,  in  sacrifice^  the  puiple  wine, 
Tlie  puiple  wine  is  tuni*d  to  putrid  blood, 
Aad  the  pmn  elaaetcoiyla  to  ohmL 

K^iifutHtlmt  and  AAiv^f^miW,  divimitions  by  which  predicfiontf 
were  made  from  the  flour  with  which  the  victim  was  besprinkledif 

Hither  also  may  be  referred  Ixht^^^nU,  diviHOtion  by  the 
entrails  o( fishes ;  for  which  Tlresias  and  Polydanas  are  said  to  have 
been  famous  :  as  also  Q99%§wm,  which  made  predictions  by  <ggr^ 
and  several  others. 

Who  was  the  first  inventor  of  this  divination  is  uncertain.  By 
some  it  is  attributed  to  Prometheus,  the  great  father  of  most  arts. 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  ^  ascribes  it  to  the  Hetrurians ;  and  Tages, 
one  of  that  nation,  whom  they  feigned  to  have  sprung  out  df  a 
furrow  in  the  Tarquinian  fields,  was  commonly  thought  by  the 
Italians  to  have  been  the  first  who  communicated  this  divination 
to  mankind  *,  as  appears  from  €icera.  The  samen  mentioned  by 
Lucian  * : 

EtfJbrU  sit  nuUaJideSt  sed  conditor  arth 
Fauterit  iUa  Taget* 

Arts  nuqr  be  lake  by  which  our  ares  dinned* 

Aiid  Tsges  taught  them  to  abuse  mankind.  xowi. 

*  ^neid  It,  453.  *  Lib.  iL  de  DiTiiMtione. 
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It  wvctrtaiolf  ymey  aadcot,  tat  ohuiaei  eo  great  credit  mongsf 
liie  GrtaemBf  tkot  they  wonld  demst  Iroin  ike  greatest,  zni  seeniw 
imi^j  most  adwmtageoos  vadertukiiige,  and  attempt  tMnge  ttioef 
kaaandbus,  wmi  vaKkely  to  be  atluaed,  if  the  efitraib  of  victiiiw 
diMuaded  tkem  ftom  the  former,  or  enceiin^ed  them  to  the  tatter. 
Whereof  we  have  this  remarkahlo  ipotance  n  PktMPch's  life  of 
Aristldes :  '  when  Mardonius  the  Persian  made  av  assault  upon 
Ihe  ChreeittM,  BMsanias  Ae  Laeedjeemonian,  at  that  time  genenA 
of  att  iIm  Grecian  fevcea,  offered  sftcrifiee,  and  ftadii^  k  not  ae* 
oaptabie  to  the  gode^  eouimimdied  the  liscedttmoiiiavsi  Cbji^  down 
their  shieida  at  their  feel,  to  abide  quietly  and  attend  hiadirectiaiw, 
BMriring  no  resistanee  toany  of  their  enemies.  Then  oAmng^a  se^ 
oeod  time  (for  if  Ae  first  victim  affonfcd  not  aospicioas  omens,  it 
waa  wetai  to  offer  on  tM!  they  obtained  what  they  desired}  as  the 
horse  charged,  one  of  the  LsbedcnnoniattS'  vras  wounded ;  at  this 
lime  diio  CUUeratoa,  w%o,  by  report,  was  the  most  comely  proper 
man  in  the  army,  being  shot  with  an  arrow,  and  upon  the  point 
of  expiring,  said,  that  he  hunented  not  his  death  (for  he  came  fixMB 
home  to  lay  dow»  his  life  in  the  defence  of  Greece),  but  that  he 
had  died  without  action.  The  cause  was  beard,  and  wonderful 
was  the  forbearance  of  the  men ;  for  they  repelled  not  the  enemy 
that  charged  them,  but  expecting  their  opportunity  from  the  gods 
and  their  general,  suffered  themselves  to  be  wounded,  and  slain  in 
their  ranks ;  and  so  obstinate  they  continued  in  this  resolution,  that 
though  the  priests  offered  one  victim  after  another  without  any 
success,  and  the  enemy  still  pressed  upon  them,  they  moved  not  a 
foot,  tilt  the  sacrifices  proved  propitious,  and  the  soothsayers  fore- 
told the  victory.* 


CHAP.  XV. 
Of  DtdmlMifriyfiMk 


I  COMB,  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  of  divination  by  birds;  the 
inveotioa  of  which  is  by  some  ascribed  to  Prometheus,  or  Melamr 
pus,  the  son  of  Amythaon  and  Dorippe;  Pliny  ^  reports,  that 
Car,  from  whom  Caria  received  its  name,  was  the  first  that  made 
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prediclioDS  by  birds ;  and  Oq>heus  by  other  animals :  .Pausanias* 
telleth  us,  that  Parnassus,  after  whose  name  the  mountain  Parnas- 
sus was  called,  first  observed  the4ight  of  birds.  The  same  Cle- 
mens of  Alexandria^  reports  concerning  the  Phrygians.  This  art 
Dva^  y^ry  much  improved  by  Calchas,  who,  as  Homer  tells  us,  was 

Of  augun  far  the  bat. 

At  length  it  arrived  at  such  perfection,  and  gained  so  muoh  credit 
in  the  worlds  that  seldom  any  thing  of  moment  was  undertaken, 
either  in  time  of  war  or  peace,  seldom  any  honours  conferred,  any. 
magistrates  created,  without  the  approbation  of  birds ;  nay,  odier 
divinations  were  sometimes  passed  by  unregarded,  if  not  confirnif- 
ed  by  theqi.  At  Lacedaomon,  the  king  and  senate  had  always  an 
augur  attending  upoq  thf&ni  to  advise  with  ^ ;  and  Caslius  reports, 
that  kings  themselves  used  to  study  the  art  The  birds,  because 
they  were  continually  flying  about,  were  thought  to  observe,  and 
pry  into  meu's  most  secret  actions,  and  to  be  acquainted  with,  all 
accidents ;  whence  that  verse  of  Aristophanes  ^  ;      - 

oMt  SU  nrh  Snrmtfi*  ro  l^t,  rXi^v  Jfrit  if  j^ny. 

None,  but  perhaps  some  bird,  knows  anj  tbtqg 
About  my  treasure,        '  ''  ■ 

And  the  scholiast  quotes  such  another  saying  out  of  him; 

OvdiiV  fit  SfMfiT  «'Xnv  •  frm^tirrafU9*t  Sfttg, 
None  sees  me,  but  the  bird  that  flieth  by. 

There  is  a  proverb  also  much  to  the  same  purpose  ;  for  when  they 
thought  themselves  secure  from  the  knowledge  of  all  persons,  they 
used  to  say,  Oviiif  ciii  ri  ^/k/aho**,  n-Aifv yi  Jrts  i^rtf'  none  is  conscious 
to  what  1  have  been  conversing  abotU,  except  perchance  some- 
bird'.  Aristophanes  hath  introduped  the  birds  themselves^  filing 
what  religious  observance  was  paid  them ;  • 


EwftU  T  Sffuw  'A^fun  AiXf«2,  Am^mmi,  ^4Xh  AtriXXmt 

For  we  to  you  instead  of  Hammon  are^ 
Instead  of  Delphi,  and  Dodona's  oak. 
Instead  of  Phcebus ;  for  our  ortdeii 
'^ou  fint  consult,  then  prosecute  dfaigns. 

The  omens  given  by  birds  were  by  the  Greeks  called  i^utf,  s^ns- 
ri^virtxi,  0klctfia,  •Ivflf  ttmtrfiMTt^  8cc.  and  the  observers  of  them,  •(»§»- 

nciifty  ^^^^•fiatruf,  6(i»<^srx«T«4,  •itinreci,  •Wfifrm,  •It/if^'iXUf  &C. ;  but 

afterwards,  these  names  were  promiscuously  used  for  almost  all 
the  species  of  artificial  divination ;  as  aruspiciufn,  and  augurium, 

«  Phocicis.  e  Antlq.  LecL  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  1. 
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were  amoDg  the  Latins.  The  scholiast  of  Aristophanes  hath  ob- 
served,  that  «<«*»«(  Ku>itiri  t^  r»  fin  i^fut'  they  called  omens^  which  are 
not  made  by  birds,  by  the  name  of  •/«»«/.  And  the  same  author 
affirms,  that  irZt  o'OfiSox.ct  ix^fuxrwh,  $  ir^9r^99rTMh  Afyfr*/  «^f<«*  every 
omen  which  either  encourages  to,  or  dissuades  from  any  thing,  was 
termed  i^ttf.  Plato  is  of  opinion  that  owu^txii,  ^as  originally  age* 
neral  name,  and  written  with  an  o  micron,  9UftrtK>i,  signifying  any 
thing,  ii'  5  MfA%$tt  rii  ftkxx^rm,  by  which  we  make  conjectures  of  what 
is  to  come;  but  now  (saith  Aristides)  they  write  it  with  «  megaj  t« 
*  vi^yvv«fTff,  to  give  the  better  grace  to  it. 

The  Grecian  augurs  were  not,  as  the  Latin,  clothed  in  purple, 
or  scarlet,  but  in  white,  having  a  crown  of  gold  upon  their  heads 
nvhen  they  made  observations,  as  Alexander  ^  ab  Alexandro  in- 
forms us.  They  had  also  #<«v«rii(i«f,  i.  e.  n  place  or  seat  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  called  sometimes  by  the  general  names  of  d»»«f, 
and  S»Ik#5>  as  in  Sophocles's  ^  Antigone,  where  Tiresias  speaks 
thus ; 

For  sitting  in  my  wonted  ballow'd  pUice» 
Whither  all  birds  of  diTiaation  flock. 

And  the  scholiast  upon  that  place  telleth  us,  this  seat  was  peculiar- 
ly named  ^«»«(,  and  that  Tiresias  had  power  to  assemble  the  birds 
from  all  qi^arters  when  he  had  occasion  for  them.  They  used  also 
to  carry  with  them  writing  tables,  as  the  scholiast  upon  Euripides 
report*^,  in  which  they  wrote  the  names  and  flights  of  the  birds, 
with  other  things  belonging  thereto,  lest  any  circumstance  should 
slip  out  of  their  memory! 

The  omens  that  appeared  towards  the  es^st  were  accounted  for- 
tunate by  the  Grecians,  Romans,  and  all  other  nations ;  because 
the  great  principle  of  all  light  and  heat,  motion  and  life,  diifuses 
its  first  influences  from  that  part  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary, 
the  western  omens  were  unlucky,  because  the  sun  declines  in  that 
quarter. 

The  Grecian  augurs,  when  they  made  observations,  kept  their 
faces  towards  the  north,  the  east  being  upon  their  right  hand,  and 
the  west  upon  their  left :  that  they  did  so  appears  from  Horner^ 
wlio  brings  in  Hector  i,  telling  Polydamas,  that  he  regarded  not 
the  birds : 

Efr*  M  ll(i*  Wi  reH  ^  c  ^ix4f  ^ 
h  Gen.  Dier.  zt.  ca{i.  4a  I  Ver,  1115.  Hiad.  fi.  ▼.  9S9. 
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y •  vagonii  of  Ike  t^ !  your  wmg^  ext 

Or  where  the  suns  arise,  or  whe^e  descend ; 

To  right,  to  left^  unheeded,  tike  year  wag^ 

While  I  the  dictates  of  high  heaYea  obe^.  wn. 

The  icen^Qix  of  thU^  as  it  is  debv^ced  bji  Phrtarcli»  fiom  Plalo 
wd  Aristotie^  wafSy.  tbal  m^^i  w  mnmt^,  t^  hginmng  <^ihe  ce2<«- 
iialmotion&y  was  ib  di#  orien1»l  parts  of  t^«  w^Mild,  and  thut  Aere- 
fone  t)]€9^  w«ire  a^ccouo^d  i4<^  s^y  x4«'/^%  ikfi  rigkt  sideoftim m^M ; 
and  th^  ^n^t,  where  tbe  netioa  terminates^  m^i^^  tlw  /i^.  Henc^. 
tka  sjgDS  tkat  were  ptjoseoibed  to  tli^pi  oq  die  ri^  bfuid  wore  ao* 
counted  fortunate,  and  thoM  <ma  the  hh  uakicky.  Oa  tbe  coih^ 
trary,  the  Rowans  awkuig  observatipos  wMb  tb^r  facesi  towards 
tbe  soutbte  had  tbe  east  a^on  tbeir  left  band,  and  tto  wesi  lappot 
th^  riglkt ;  of  whiofi  tb^re  ^ve^  ipnum^vable  ftiOifh,  yahmK  ^^  ^^^^ 
viiiy  V  salce  I  tlMi  paAs.  Ii^,  r^iviMvig  ^i^cb  iis  dii^iie  iurthef  safew^- 
iiuctipD  to  Vario  wi  o^bat;  Lplia  anthora^  For  ibis  seasoa^  vwbaib* 
ever  was  tortiMUitethe  Grecians  called  hi^^  iha  Roiwaiis  ^Vos^tnia^.  r 

on  what  hand  soever  it  appeared.  And  though  the  Roman  poetic 
do  sometimes  call  things  unlmcl^  sinistipa^  j^et  thea  they  speak 
CrtBco  more:  and  so  doth  Virgit^  wh€»iie  sakby 

Sape  thuttra  ca^pt^fUfeit  ab  iUc^  ouniac, 

pft  the  hoane  raven,  on  the  blasted  bough. 

By  croaking  iroin  the  left,  pre— ged  tbe  comipg  \Aaw»       ta/nzik 

On  Ae  coBtrary,  Statius,  though  the  business  iu  hand  concerned 
the  Grecians^  speaks  more  Blomano,  when  he  saith  in  his,Thebais, 

Signafiras,  lavumque  times* 

Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  things  awkward  and  foolish  were  call"- 
ed  sinistra  or  lava ;  in  which  sense  Virgil  ^  has  used  this  latter 
word ; 

Seppe  malum  hoc  no^is  si  mem  turn  lavafitmet* 
J9e  aaio  tacta*.  neminiprmdipete  querent : 

This*  had  I  not  been,  blind,  I  mig^t  l«ve  aetn. 

And  heaven-struck  oaks,  my  monitors  had  been.  c.  s» 

That  is,  my  misfortune  were  often  presaged  by  the  oaks  torn  in 
pieces  by  thunder,  if  I  had  but  had  wit  or  foresight  enough  to 
have  understood  the  divine  prodigies.  In  Spphocles"'^  tbe  word 
i^frt^As  has  the  same  signification  : 

Ouie»rt  yk^  P^**^**  y  1«^'  ^<«^9 
n«r  TfX«/MiPMf ,  i^M  ■  ■ 

He  mean^,  diat  if  Ajax  had  been  in  his  right  wits,  he  would  never 
bave  committed  actions  so  foolish  and  ridiculous ;  and  die  old 
scholiast  upon  that  place  tell  us^  in  express  tenps,  that  the  right 

k  Edi^i.  Tes.  1,8*  1  Xbld.^  ver.  16.  °*  Ajace,  ver.  1S4. 
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hand  signified  prudence,  and  tile  left  Jblfy;  i^n^tt  (saith  he)  u 

BirdB  were  fortunate,  or  inifoslnnitey  either  hf  thetr  own  nature^ 
or  by  the  place  and  manner  of  their  a(»pearance ;  for  the  same 
birds  at  different  tines  ha?e  boded  different  and  contrary  events. 
The  unlucky  birds  werecaHed  f^tiXiUfMt, pernicious;  d^t^vfutt,  hated, 
or  tingrateful;  awLixtdt,  troubletome,  nb  aprvo.  and  i7»«,  cedo,  q. 
non  sinistra ;  i.  e.  Tion  sinentes,  because  they  would  not  permit  a 
man  to  proceed  in  his  undertakrogs ;  so  sinistra  (if  we  may  beiiete 
Festus)  is  rather  derived  d  sitiendo,  than  d  sinistra  manu.  Tor  the 
same  reason,  they  were  abo  named  xitxvrutut,  and  u^jcruut},  because 
they  restrained  men  from  what  they  had  designed.  Those  that 
appeared  out  of  their  wonted  phice,  or  in  any  unlucky  place,  were 
called  }/i}(0<,  and  Slif)^*^,  which  words  are  peculiar  to  the  soothsay- 
ers, though  they  be  sometimes  applied  to  other  things  that  are 
dbplaced ;  as  when  Euripides  saidi,  t^ii^et  x^^^hf  ^'  ®*  persons 
banished,  and  that  had  teft  their  own  country :  and  tifi^t  ^c"^''»  ^ 
man  distracted  and  out  of  Ms  wits,  h\  Hippolytus  ^,  the  same 
phrase  signifies  a  thing  done  contrary  to  right  reason : 


AxwXn^tiv^t  fu 


Ol»  the  eofitrarjr,  lucky  birds  are  called  «frMf,  ti^tfiM,  imtrtf^^t,  •iut, 
and  ^o»s)(0««  li  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  some  of  both  sorts,  and 
the  omens  signified  by  them  ;  only  give  me  leave  first  to  add,  that 
diere  were  two  sorts  of  omincws  birds :  the  r^M^^m^vyi*,  or  aUies, 
whose  ffight  wa»  observed  by  the  augurs ;  and  the  fhtu$»,  or  oscines 
which  gttve  omens  1^  their  voices  and  singing. 

First,  then,  if  a  ibek  of  all  sorts  of  birds  came  flying  dbout  ^ny* 
man,  it  was  an  excellent  oraen>  and  portended  some  extraordinary 
febcily,  or  unexpected siiecess ;  such  as  DiodofHs  Siculus  observes 
happened  to  Gordins,  who,  from  a  poor  country  farm  wasexalled 
to  »  kingdom. 

The  eagle,  if  she  appeared  brisk,  chipping  her  wings,  sporttng 
about  in  the  air,  and  flying  from  the  ri^t  hand  to  the  left,  was  one 
of  the  best  omens  the  gods  could  give ;  as  Niphus  ^  leiieth  us  out 
of  Ap^an*  King  PriaNMM,  designing  to  go  to  the  G  recian  fleet  to 
redeem  Hector,  begs  of  Jupiter  that  Ite  would  give  him  assurance 
of  Im  protection,  by  sending  his  beloved  bird  the  eagbe  : 

*  Ver.  934.  ^  De  Auguriis,  lib.  I  ca|i.  9. 
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If  such  thy  will,  dispatch  A'om  yonder  sky,  ' 

Thy  sacred  bird,  celestial  augury  1 

jLet  the  strong  sovereign  of  the  plumy  race 

Tower  on  the  right  of  yon  etherial  space : 

So  sliail  thy  suppliant,  strengthened  from  abov^ 

Fearless  pursue  the  journey  marked  by  Jove.  rora. 

Aristander,  observing  an  eagle  to  Ay  from  Alexander's  camp  to  the 
enemy's,  foretold  that  AIe:(ander  should  obtain  the  victory.     Ob- 
servations also  were  made  from  the  manner  of  taking  their  prey ; 
for  instance  p,  when  Telemachus  was  at  Sparta  in  search  of  Ulys- 
ses, an  eagle  came  flying  upon  his  right  band,  baring  in  her  ta- 
lons a  tame  goose^  which  she  had  caught  in  her  roost ;  fron^  which 
omen  Helena  then  foretold^  that  Ulysses  would  return,  surprise  all 
Penelope's  courtiers  in  his  house,  and  inflict  upon  them  the  pu- 
nishment they  deserved.     And  Penelope  is  said  to  have  made  the 
same  conjecture,  from  an  eagle  tl^at  seized  upon  twenty  geese^ 
whilst  they  were  feeding  in  her  house.      When  an  eagle  dragged 
a  fawn  by  the  feet,  and  cast  it  down  upon  Jupiter  Panomph^us's 
altar,  the  Grecians,  though  before  quite  d|shearteped,.  took  such 
courage,  that  they  gave  the  Trojans  a  signal  defeat.     On  the  con- 
trary, when  Hector  attempted  to  burn  the  Grecian  fleet,  an  eagle 
appeared  towards  the  left  hand,  carrying  in  her  talons  a  serpent, 
which  made  such  resistance,  that  she,  not  able  to  convey  it  to  her 
nest,  was  forced  to  let  it  fall ;  whereupon  Polydamas  presently 
foretold  tliat  Hector  would  be  constrained  to  desist  from  his  en- 
t^rprize*     When  Penelope's  suitors  way-laid  Telemachus,  there 
appeared  an  eagle  on  the  left,  with  a  dove  in  her  talons  ;  and  Am* 
phinomus  concluded  from  that  omen  that  their  design  would  not 
succeed.     When  two  eagles  appeared,  tearing  each  other  with 
their  talons,  and  hovering  over  the  assembly  wherein  the  suitors 
M^ere,  Halitherses  foretold  that  they  should  be  i|ll  slain  by  Ulysses. 
Lastly,  to  mention  but  one  instance  more,  an  eagle,  which  snatch- 
ed a  javelin  out  of  the  hand  of  a  soldier  of  Dionysius  the  Syracu- 
san,  and  cast  it  into  the  deep,  portended  the  downfal  and  miseries 
that  tyrant  was  to  suffer  ^. 

The  flight  of  vultures  w^s  very  much  observed,  because  (as 
some  say)  they  do  but  seldom  appear,  and  their  nests  are  rarely  or 
never  found ;  wherefore  a  sight  so  unusual  was  thought  to  por- 
tend something  extraordinary;  or  (according  to  Herodotus  of 
Ponius),  because  vultures  feed  only  upon  carcases,  not  meddling 

t  Iliad.  XI'.  T.  292.  p  Homer.  Odysi.  t/,  ▼•  16a  ^  Flutardius  Dtoiw 
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with  living  creatares  :  and  therefore  he  tells  us,  Hercules  was  al- 
ways well  pleased  when  a  vulture  appeared  to  him  at  the  under- 
taking of  any  enterprise ;  because  he  esteemed  it  the  most  just  of 
all  the  birds  of  prey '.  But  Aristotle  and  Pliny  reckon  them  among 
the  unlucky  birds ;  and  add,  that  they  were  usually  seen  two  or 
three  days  before  any  great  slaughter ;  and  it  was  the  common 
opinion,  that  vultures,  eagles,  kites,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  if 
they  followed  an  army,  or  continued  for  a  considerable  time  in  any 
place,  were  certain  signs  of  death  and  bloodshed. 

llie  hawk  is  a  ravenous  bird,  and  an  unlucky  omen,  portending 
death  (saith  Niphus),  if  she  app^red  seizing  upon  her  prey  ;  but  if 
the  prey  slipped  from  her,  or  made  its  escape,  thereby  was  signi- 
fied deliverance  from  dangers.  The  buzzard,  called  in  Greek 
T(/«(;^i}$,  because  he  has  three  stones,  was  accounted  by  Phiemonoe 
a  very  ominous  bird.  The  faulcon-hawk,  in  Greek,  Ki'^xk,  as 
Pliny '  reports,  was  very  lucky  to  people  that  were  about  marriage, 
or  any  money-business.  This  bird  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  as  Ho- 
mer' tells  us ;  and  when  Telemachus  was  solicitous  in  mind  about 
his  mother's  suitors,  appeared  in  this  manner ; 

* Af  «K^«  M  Arm*!  liriifTMT$  }i^«f  S^tg, 

y'iXXi  wiXmmv  f;^aw»  nmrk  21  m%^k  x^vw  Yfa^l 

Thus  speaking,  on  the  right  upsoar'd  in  air, 

mie  hawk,  ApoUo*t  8win-wing*d  messenger ; 

His  deathftil  pounces  tore  a  trembling  dove ; 

The  clotted  feathers  scattered  from  aboYe» 

Between  the  hero  and  the  vessel  pour 

Thick  plumage^  mingled  with  a  sanguine  shower.  rore* 

Jiy  which  Theoclymenus  foretpid  Uiat  Telemachus  should  prevail 
over  his  enemies. 

Swallows  flying  about,  or  resting  upon  a  place,  were  an  unlucky 
omen.  In  Darius's  expedition  against  Scythia,  the  appearance  of 
them  presaged  the  total  defeat  of  his  army  by  the  Scythians.  The 
same  birds  sitting  upon  Pyrrhus's  tent,  and  Anthony's  ship,  are 
said  to  have  signified  the  overthrow  of  the  armies  of  both  those 
generals. 

Owls  were  for  the  most  part  looked  upon  to  be  unlucky  birds, 
but  at  Athens  were  omens  of  victory  and  success,  being  sacred  to 
Minerva,  the  protectress  of  that  city  ;  and  therefore  the  proverb, 
rA«v{  iW«T«i,  was  usually  applied  to  persons  whose  undertakings 
met  with  success  **.   '  Plutarch  reports,  that  when  Themistocles  was 

»■  nutarehus  Romulo,  pag.  23f  edit.  Paris.        t  Odyss.  ;,  y.  525 
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CQDwbing  wilh  &e  other  officers  u^oo  the  uppenaMl  deek  ef  tft# 
ahap,  and  most  €tf  tb^m  opposed  hiHi,  being  iiAwilUiiig  to  hezaed  % 
hattle>  ao  owl  ooaiiBf  upoi»  the  right  side  of  the  ahip>  avd  lighv> 
k^  upon  the  mast,  so  anmaied  thenit  that  they  wnaainionsly  eon* 
curred  with  hins  and  piepared  tbemsehres  for  the  fighl.  BiHt  in 
other  places,  aa  we  are  told  by  .£liaii  %  owls  weie  uahiekj  oneM 
when  they  appeared  to  men  going  about  any  senoiis  hnsinesa;  a» 
instance  of  which  we  have  in  king  Pyrrhus,  whose  inglonoaw 
death  at  Argos  was  poitendsd  by  an  owl,  which  eaoM  and  sat 
upon  the  top  of  his  spear,  as  he  held  it  in  his  hand.  And  for  this 
aeason,  when  Piomedes  and  Ulysses  went  as  spies  to  the  Troja» 
camp,  though  it  was  night,  the  most  proper  time  for  on'Is  lo  ap* 
pear  ip,  yet  Homer  ^  reports^  that  Mioenra  gave  theoa  a  luck; 
oa>ei^  hy  sending  an  i(«)iW,  or  hem ; 

As  they  were  marching  oo,  a  lucky  hem 
Minenai  atnt. 

Where  Eostathius  saitfa,  that  this  bird  was  a  token  of  success  to 
men  that  lay  in  ambush,  or  were  engaged  in  any  such  secret  de- 
signs. Yet  owls  were  not  at  all  times  esleemed  inaiuspicious,  as 
appears  from  Hierou,  at  whose  first  admissioa  into  military  ser- 
vice, an  eagle  came  and  sat  upon  his  shield,  and  an  owl  upon  his 
spear;  by  which  was.  sig^ified,  thai  be  shoold  be  valiant  in  war, 
and  wise  in  council,  and  at  length  arrive  to  the  dignily  of  a  king. 
This  story  you  may  find  in  Justin^  at  the  end  o£  his  third  book. 

The  dove  in  Homer  is  a  lucky  bird  ;  so  also  was  the  swan,  espe- 
cially to  mariners,  being  an  omen  of  fair  weather,  for  which  we 
have  a  reason  in  iBmilius,  as  he  is  cited  by  Niphus : 

Cugnus^  in  atupiciis  temper  latitnmus  alet :  ^ 

Jnunc  opiatU  ^MniJe,  quia  mcRfVam  mmigit  m  wMl 

The  mariner,  when  tost  bgr  aogfy  was, 

Straight  for  a  swan,  the  ludtiest  omen,  prays ; 
For  spile  of  tempesli  sbe  upon  tho  suifsct  staysb 

Bavens  are  very  mudi  observed,  being  tboaghD  to  receive  a  power 
of  portending  future  events  from  Apollo,  to  whom  they  were  it^i  i^ 
iutix^Uty  sacred, iwd  companions''.  When  they  appeared  vbont  an 
army,  they  were  dangerous  omens :  if  they  came  croaking  upon 
the  right  hand,  it  was  a  tolerable  good  oomh  ;  if  on  the  leR,  a  very 
bad  one ;  as  ako  the  chattering  of  magpies  seems  to  iwve  beeiK 
When  Alexander  entered  into  Babylony  and  Cicero  fled  ftom  Ab- 

^  Histor.  Anim.  lib.  xv.  cap.  59.  ^  IUad»  »'• 
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Ibooy,  their  deatbi  were  foretold  by  the  noise  of  raveo$ :  tod  theee 
hirds  ekMie  were  thought  to  understand  their  own  predictions,  he- 
Qsnsc^  as  Bliey  f  affirmSi  the,  wont  omens  weise  given  by  them^ 
when  they  made  a  harsh  sort  of  noise,  rattliiig  in  iheir  throats,  as 
if  they  were  cboaked* 

Cocks  were  4dao  accounted  prophetioaly  specially  in  Antlers  of 
trar,  for  they  weae  sacred  to  Marsi  and  therefore  are  called  by 
Aristophanes  a^  mrni^  and  wene  usually  offered  in  ancnfine  to 
himi  and  pictved  ivah  bim>  The  crowing  of  cocks  was  an  au* 
l^>icions  omen,  nnd  presqged  ThenNstocles's  victory  over  the  Peiv* 
sians ;  in  nemoiy  whereof  he  instituted  an  annual  feast,  caUaA 
A9<9itf^iUfm  mymf,  which  Was  observed  by  fighting  cocks  in  the 
theatre.  And  diat  signal  victory,  wherein  the  Boeotians  overthrew 
the  {jacedssmonians,  was  foretold  by  the  crowing  of  cocks  some 
whole  nights  before,  which  was  interpreted  to  be  an  omen  of  sue* 
oess ;  because  the  cock,  when  he  is  overcome,  sits  silent  and  me- 
lancholy ;  but  when  he  obtains  the  victoiy,  struts  and  crows,  and^ 
as  it  were^  triumphs  over  his  vanquished  enemy.  On  the  contr»- 
iry,  if  a  hen  was  heard  to  cro«f,  ibtj  thought  some  dreadfol  judg- 
naent  was  hanging  over  their  heads. 

Thus  i  have  given  you  a  short  account  of  the  principai  birds 
that  were  esteemed  ominous.  There  were  several  others,  by  which 
ibey  made  predictions,  and  several  other  ways  of  foret^Uii^,  from 
those  I  have  already  mentioned ;  but  what  I  have  said  is,  I  think^ 
anCBcient;  and  therefore  shall  not  be  much  farther  tedious  to  jkmi. 
Only  I  must  not  forget  to  add,  that  some  pretended  to  understand 
the  language  of  birds,  and  thereby  to  be  privy  to  the  most  secret 
transactions;  such  an  one  was  the  f«nous  magician  ApoUoaius 
the  Tyranean,  of  whom  it  is  r«|x>rted,  that  as  he  was  sitting  in  a 
parlour  with  his  friends,  there  came  a  sparrow,  and  chattered  to  a 
flock  of  birds  that  were  before  the  window :  ApoUonius  havii^ 
heard  die  noise,  said,  she  invited  them  to  a  feast,  at  such  a  certain 
place,  where  a  mule  loaded  with  com  had  let  his  burden  foil ;  the 
company,  desirous  to  know  the  truth  of  the  business,  rose  up  im- 
mediately, went  to  the  place,  and  found  it  as  he  had  told  them. 
Democritus  also  was  a  pretender  to  this  art,  and  gave  out,  that  he 
could  teach  others  ibe  method  of  attaining  it;  which  he  did  by 
telling  them  the  names  of  certain  birds,  out  of  a  mixture  of  whose 
blood  a  serpent  would  proceed ;  which  being  eaten,  would,  witli- 
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out  any  farther  trouble,  inspire  into  them  this  knowledge  ^.  It  is 
also  feigned  that  Melampus  arrived  at  this  art  by  having  his  ears 
Kcked  by  dragons.  Such  another  story  Eustathius  relates  of  He- 
lenas and  Cassandra*  the  children  of  Priamus,  the  Trojan  kiDg, 
viz.  that  being  left  in  Apollo's  temple^  serpents  came  to  them,  and 
rounding  themselves  about  their  ears,  made  them  so  quick  of  bear- 
ing, that  tliey  could  discover  the  counsels  and  designs  of  the  gods. 
I  must  add  one  thing  more^  out  of  Apuleius,  viz.  that  when  any 
unlucky  night  birds,  as  owls,  swallows,  bats,  &c.  got  into  a  house, 
to  avert  the  bad  omen,  they  took  especial  care  to  catch  them,  and 
hang  them  before  their  doors,  that  s6  the  birds  themselves  might 
undergo,  or  atone  fdr  those  evils,  which  they  had  threatened  to 
the  family. 

Thus  much  for  birdd.  It  >4rill  be  convenient,  in  the  next  place^ 
to  speak  something  concerning  the  predictions  made  by  insects, 
beasts,  and  signs  in  the  heavens.  First,  then,  aftts  were  made  use  of 
in  divination,  as  may  appear  from  the  instance  given  in  the  last 
chapter,  where  I  told  you,  Cimon's  death  was  presaged  by  them* 
Anotlier  instance  we  have  in  Midas,  the  Phrygian  king;  for  when 
he  was  a  boy,  and  fast  asleep,  ants  canie,  and  dropt  grains  of  wheat 
into  his  mouth  ;  whereupon  the  soothsayers  being  consulted,  fore* 
told  that  he  would  be  the  richest  man  in  the  world. 

Bees  were  esteemed  an  omen  of  future  eloquence,  as  appears 
from  the  story  of  Plato  ;  for  as  he  lay  in  the  cradle,  bees  are  said 
to  have  come  and  sat  upon  his  lips  ;  whereupon  the  augurs  foretold 
that  he  should  be  famous  for  sweetness  of  language  and  delightful 
eloquence.  And  Pindar  is  said  to  have  been  exposed,  and  nourish- 
ed by  bees  with  honey  instead  of  milk.  Other  things  also  were 
foretold  by  them  :  but  the  Romans  esteemed  them  an  unlucky 
and  very  dreadful  omen,  as  may  be  found  in  Plutarch's  life  of 
Brutus.  Before  Pompey's  defeat,  fnXt^^Sf  la-fu^  M  twf  fi»fu7f 
hcdSuriy  a  swarm  of  bees  sat  upon  the  altar,  as  we  are  told  by 
Appian*. 

There  was  a  locust,  green,^  and  slow  in  motion,  called  Mi^vrtf, 
which  was  observed  in  soothsaying,  as  Suidafs  taketh  notice.  Toads 
were  accounted  lucky  omens.  Snakes  also,  and  serpents,  were 
ominous,  as  appears  by  the  serpent  that,  in  Homer's  second  Iliad, 
devoured  eight  young  sparrows,  with  their  dam  ;  which  was  by 
Galcbas  interpreted  to  signify,  that  the  siege  of  Troy  should  con- 
tinue nine  whole  years.      Boars  were  unlucky  omens,  boding  an 
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unhappy  event  to  all  the  designs  of  persons  that  met  them.  I  shall 
mention  but  one  more,  viz.  the  hare,  a  most  timorous  animal ;  and 
therefore  appearing  in  time  of  War,  it  signified  vanquishment^ 
and  running  away :  when  Xerxes  had  prepared  a  vast  army  to 
invade  Greece,  it  happened  that  a  mare  brought  forth  a  hare ; 
which  prodigy  was  a  presage  of  Xerzes's  base  and  cowardly  flight, 
after  his  fleet  was  destroyed  by  Themistocles. 

1  come,  in  the  last  place,  to  the  omens  from  heaven. .  I  do  not 
mean  those  by  which  philosophers  and  astrologers  made  their  pre- 
dictions, but  such  as  were  usually  observed  by  the  common  peo- 
ple ;  such  were  comets,  which  were  always  thought  to  portend 
something  dreadful. 

'  Such  also  were  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  with  which  several 
armies  have  been  so  terrifled,  that  they  durst  not  engage  their  ene- 
mies, though  upon  never  so  great  advantages.  Plutarch,  in  his 
treatise  of  superstition,  reports,  that  Nicias,  the  Athenian  general, 
being  surrounded  on  every  side  by  his  enemies,  was  struck  into 
such  a  consternation  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  that  he  command- 
ed his  soldiers  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  so,  together  with  a  nu- 
merous army,  tamely  yielded  up  himself  to  the  slaughter.  For 
the  true  cause  of  them  being  unknown,  they  were  imputed  to  the 
immediate  operation  of  the  gods,  that  were  thought  thereby  to 
give  notice  of  some  signal  and  imminent  calamity  ;  and  so  strong- 
ly were  the  vulgar  possessed  with  this  opinion,  that  Anaxagoras 
brought  himself  into  no  small  danger,  by  pretending  to  assign  the 
natural  reason  for  them. 

Lightnings  also  were  observed ;  and  if  they  appeared  on  the 
right  hand,  accounted  good  omens,  but  if  on  the  left,  unlucky ;  as 
Eustathius  hath  observed  in  his  comment  upon  the  second  Iliad  ; 
-where  Nestor  tells  the  Grecians,  earnestly  desiring  to  return  into 
their  own  country,  that  Jupiter  had  made  a  promise  that  they 
should  take  Troy,  and  confirmed  it  by  lightning. 

Ar^mirTm  Iw)  }^*  Uui^sfui  ^nfuvrm  fff/MM. 
By  ominotts  lightning  gave  the  lucky  sign. 

Other  meteors  also  were  observed  by  the  soothsayers,  as  the  ignis 
lambens,  which  was  an  excellent  omen,  presaging  future  felicity,  as 
appears  from  Servius  Tnllius,  whose  promotion,  to  the  kingdom  of 
Rome  was  foretold  by  it.  The  Argonauts,  in  their  expedition  to 
^Ichos,  were  overtaken  by  a  dangerous  tempest,  near  the  Sigean 
promontory ;  whereupon  Orpheus  made  supplication  to  the  gods 
for  their  deliverance :  a  little  after,  there  appeared  two  lambent 
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flMnei  about  the  faeiib  of  Cnlor  and  Folka ;  mrf  upon  dn  <»* 
iuedfi  fCBlk  fgJke^  tbe  •torni  ceMing,  aad  the  sea  beconliiig  odhn 
mi  noti.  This  Bwjlfai  altenrtioD  begot  in  the  coMfMOiy  m  faelio^ 
that  liie  two  brethren  had  some  divine  power  and  officacy^  bjr  whiek 
tfa^  mere  aUe  to  stiU  the  ragiog  of  the  sea ;  insDmach  dttt  it  be- 
caaie  a  eMoMi  for  mariaers,  whenever  they  were  n  any  dangerous 
storms,  to  invoke  their  assistance.  If  the  two  ftsmes  (which  from 
dNB  etory  are  called  by  tbe  names  of  ifae  two  heroes),  appeared  to- 
gether, they  were  ever  after  esteemed  an  excellent  omen,  foiebod«> 
ing  good  weather ;  and  dnrefore  Theooritns,  in  his  hymn  npon 
the  Diosottri,  preiseth  them  for  deiinering  poor  aeuneD^  rswdy  ta 
be  swallowed  up  by  the  deep. 

AAA.'  t/mrns  iftSkt  «t  ^  Ix  fMi  tkmr%  uStmt 
Airrtitrn  ^mMTturn  Mi^iMi;  3«»iMfotf. 

£»  3*  ««»r«i  r  l^«Mfr«»»  •»»»  r*  «>ik  fMWvt  ifimtf^ 

Aftd  when  tie  fff^img  deop  noald  adn  deroor 

Tbe  iatter'd  Khip^  yon  svre  her  with  your  pow'r.  \ 

The  ^Umny  ^inds,  thiit  vex  the  troubled  seas» 

At  four  conuaftodL  their  msivg  bhiaww  ctaie; 

Tlie  pil*d  up  waves  are  still'd,  the  quiet  main, 

In  even  camneas  seems  a  iiratVy  plaifi. 

Ibe  cUwds  thai  ikad  befora  obacur 'd  the  skf , 

Vanish  away,  and  quickly  scatter'd,  fly. 

The  Bears,  ind  ether  hidtf  stars  appear, 

And  now  the  seaman  knows  be  aothii^  has  to  fear.  s.  d. 

Horace  spftaketh  to  the  same  purpose^  calliog  these  two  nieteoia 
dellis,  or  stars : 

J)icam  et  Ateidenp  puerosgue  Leda  / 
Hunc  equis^  iUum  superarepugnis 
iWiem;  qvuirvm  rinndnlia  Ndmth 

SteUa  r^kUUt 
DeJiuU  saxis  agitatus  humoTf 
OomcidiuU  venti^/ughtaigme  nmbtSp 
JEt  minax  (qyM  sU  voluere)  potUo 

tJnda  recuniJbH^, 

Alddn*  lutte  shall  too  be  sung : 

And  both  tbe  boys  ftoas  Leda  sprung; 

This  on  his  steed  a  chief  renown*d, 

And  that  to  ooiabat  on  tin  groutid* 

Soon  as  their  stars  aerenely  shina. 

Flows  down  the  rocks  the  melted  brine ; 

The  winds  ««  favrfi'dy  tbe  dooda  divide^ 

And  in  its  caVems  sleeps  the  tide.  iUMM* 

if  one  flame  appeared  single,  it  was  called  Heledaiand  was  a  very 
dangerous  omen,  portending  uothiog  but  storms  and  shipwrecks, 
especially  if  it  followed  Castor  and  Pollux  by  the  beels^  and,  as  i\ 
were,  drove  them  away.    Though  Euripides^  in  his  Orestes,  makes 
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them  all  prosperous  and  desirable  signs,  where  speaking  of  Helena 
lie  saith, 

"Far  beinfp  spnuig  from  Jove,  she  iMcds  must  be 

Immortm  too ;  aod  with  her  brethren  share 

The  heav'nly  regions,  where  her  glorious  beams 

Will  shine  aUke,  to  help  the  mariner.  a.  ••  - 

Earthquakes  were  unfortunate  omens.  Hence  Seneca,  among 
other  direful  presages,  mentions  an  earthquake  ^  ; 

Lucut  tremisdtf  toia  iic^cHMO  jolo 
Nviavit  aula,  dubia  fiUpondui  daretf 
Acjluctuanii  $imUis^  ■ 

Earthquakes  were  commonly  thought  to  be  caused  by  Neptune, 
who  is  hence  termed  Itnvlytutiy  and  uf^vi^^aty  by  tlie  poets :  and 
therefore  it  was  usual  to  sing  paeans,  and  to  offer  sacrifices  on  such 
occasions,  to  avert  his  anger.  This  we  find  to  have  been  done  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  Xenophon  a.  A  gulf  being  opened  at  Rome, 
Curtius  leaped  into  it  to  appease  the  angry  gods.  And  the  same 
occasion  happening  at  Celaenae,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  King  Midas  cast 
many  things  of  great  value,  and  at  length  his  own  son,  into  the 
gulf,  by  the  command  of  an  oracle  ^ 

The  winds  also  were  thought  to  contain  in  them  something  pro- 
phetical, and  tvere  taken  notice  of  in  soothsaying ;  as  appears  from 
Statius  ^,  when  he  saith ; 


Venti*^  aut  alite  visa 


BeUorum  proferre  diem* 


And  as  the  binb,  or  boding  wings  presagf^ 
Defer  the  fatal  day  of  battle. 

Many  others  might  be  added ;  but  I  shall  only  mention  one 
more,  viz.  the  thunder,  the  noblest  and  most  observed  of  all  the 
heavenly  omens.  It  was  good  or  bad,  like  other  signs,  according 
to  its  different  position ;  for  on  the  right  hand,  it  was  lucky ;  oq 
the  left,  unfortunate.  Thunder,  in  a  clear  and  serene  sky,  was  a 
happy  sign,  and  given  by  Jupiter  in  Homer  ^,  as  a  confirmatioa 
that  he  grairted  the  petitions  made  to  him.  The  poet's  words  are 
these/  where  he  speaks  of  Ulysses,  who  had  prayed  to  the  gods  for 
some  sign,  to  encourage  him  in  his  enterprise  against  Penelope's 
courtiers ; 

'£1$  l^r  $¥x^*^'  **  ^*  '*^"'  fui^itrm  Zivf ' 


^  Thyestis,  Ter.  697.  «  Conf.  Stob.  Serm.  i. 

d  Crac.  HiaL  Ub.  It.  f  Thebaid.iu.  I  Odyss.  v.  r.  103. 
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Wliilst  lowly  thus  the  chief  adoring  bowt,  ^  ^ 

The  pitying  God  his  guardian  aid  avows. 

Loud  from  a  sapphire  sky  his  thunder  sounds; 

With  springing  hope  the  hero's  heart  rebounds.  rops. 

It  was  an  uiifortuiiate  oraen  to  have  any  thing  thunderstruck. 
The  shepherd  ui  Vir^il  ^  re^tes^  that  all  bis  misfortunes  were  thus 
foretold : 

&9pe  nudum  hoc  nobiSt  si  puns  non  lava  fitistel, 
De  ccelo  tacttu  memini  pradicere  quercus. 

•Hiis,  had  I  not  been  blind,  I  might  have  seen. 

And  hea^ei^^atruck  oaks  my  monitors  had  been.  c.  9, 

There  is  a  parallel  passage  in  Ovid's  letter  to  livia: 

Jupiter  ante  deditjati  tnala  signafitturi, 
Flammifera  jteliit  cum  tria  tempia  manu* 

Of  futuro  fate  Jove's  signak  patent  stand. 

Three  temples  struck  by  his  flame»darting  hand.  c*  s. 

To  avert  unlucky  omens  given  by  thunder^  it  was  usual  to  piake 
a  libation  of  wine,  pouring  it  forth  in  cups.     And  they  stood  in  so 
much  fear  of  lightning,  that  they  adored  it,  as  Pliny  ^  observes. 
They  endeavoured  to  avert  its  malignant  influences,  by  hissing 
and  whistling  at  it,  which   they  called  vir^v^up,  as  appears  from 
Aristophanes },  when  he  saith,  xiv  avtir^tlii/tt,  if  least  forth  lightning, 
^•TTwumo't,  they  will  hiss  ;  where  the  scholiast  observes,  that  it  Was 
usual  rtuf  »r^tixmf  ^rpviFX^uvy  to  hiss  at  the  lightning.     In  'places 
which  had  suffered  by  thunder,  altars  were  erected,  and  oblations 
made,  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods  ;  and  after  that,  no  man  ad- 
ventured to  touch  or  approach  them.      Hence  Artemidonis  ^  ob- 
serves, that  by  the  thunder  obscure  places  were  made  hcimfui,  re- 
markab/e,  by  reason  of  the  altars  and  sacrifices  which  were  there 
presented  to  the  gods ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  places  which 
had  been  frequented,  became  i^nfM,  ig  uZc^rie,  desert  and  solitary ; 
hhlf  y«e^  it  »urcts  itttr^tiuf  in  3tAu'  because  710  man  would,  after  that 
accident,  stay  there.     At  Rome,  places  affected  by  thunder  were 
inclosed  by  a  public  officer  ;  and  the  fragments  of  tlie  thunderbolt, 
if  any  such  could  be  found,  were  carefully  buried,  lest  any  person 
should  be  polluted  by  touching  them.     And  it  was  farther  custom- 
ary, to  atone  for  any  thing  which  was  thunderstruck,  by  sacri- 
ficing a  sheep,  which  being  called  bidens,  the  thing  affected  by 
(faunder  came  to  be  termed  bidental,  as  the   scholiast  observes 
from  the  following  passage  of  Persms  ^ 

jin  quia  nonjibris  ovrum,  Ergenndquejubente, 
Tristejacet  lucis,  evitandumque  bidental  ? 

fc  Eclog.  I  ver.  16,  j  Vospis.  I  Satir.  il  ver,  2«. 

I  Lib.  xxviiL  cap.  ii.  it  Onein>crit  Kb.  ii. 
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VHiBt  makes  Ihee  a  sad  object  of  our  eyes 

Fit  for  £rgeima*8  prayer  and  sacrifice  ? 

What  well  fed  offering  to  appease  the  God* 

"What  powerftil  present  to  procure  a  nod. 

Hast  thou  in  store  ?  sbtbik. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  Divination  by  Lots. 

Of  lots  there  were  four  sorts,  viz.  political,  military,  lusorious, 
and  divinatory  :  the  three  first  do  not  at  all  concern  my  present 
purpose,  however  treated  of  by  some  in  this  place.  Of  the  pro- 
phetical, there  were  divers  sorts,  two  of  which  were  most  in  use, 

VIZ.  "Zrix^f^^fTtU  and  XAi|^«^«9n/«. 

2T<;^«^«rTf/«,  was  a  sort  of  divination  by  perses,  wherein  it  was 
usual  to  take  fatidical  verges,  and  having  inrrote  them  upon  little 
pieces  of  paper,  to  put  them  into  a  vessel,  and  so  draw  them  out, 
expecting  to  read  their  fate  in  the  first  draught.  This  was  often 
practised  upon  the  Sibylline  oracles,  wl^ich  were  dispersed  up  and 
down  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  all  the  Roman  empire  :  whence  there 
is  [frequent  mention  in  authors  of  the  Sortes  Sibyllina*  Some- 
times they  took  a  poet,  and  opening  in  one,  or  more  places,  ac- 
cepted the  first  verse  they  met  with  for  a  prediction.  This  was 
also  called  P«>^«}«^rrM«,  from  the  rhapsodies  of  Homer;  and,  as 
some  are  of  opinion,  proceeded  at  the  first,  from  the  esteem  which 
poets  had  amongst  the  ancients,  by  whom  they  were  reputed  divine 
and  inspired  persons.  But,  as  Homer  had  of  all  the  poets  the 
greatest  name,  so  also  the  Sortes  Homeric^  of  all  others  were  in 
the  most  credit ;  yet  Euripides,  and  other  poets,  were  not  wholly 
neglected.  Virgil  also,  and  the  Latin  poets,  were  made  use  of  in 
this  way,  as  appears  as  well  from  other  instances,  as  that  remark- 
able one  of  Seferus  in  Lampridius,  whose  promotion  to  the  Ro- 
man empire  was  foretold  by  opening  at  this  verse ; 

Tu  regere  imperio  popuJoi,  Romanef  memento. 

Remember,  Roman,  with  imperial  sway 
To  rule  the  people. 

The  christians  also  practised  the  like  on  the  Bible,  according  to 
that  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras  ^,  Aft%uf  vt^m  iuv  |y  ^obXru^U  -r^o- 
Cai}^«  raff  MUMf  ttTt^iSf,  i.  e.  he  judged  it  necessary  to  dip  into  the 

*  Lib.  filL 
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psalter^  that  there  he  mighl  fiud  a  support  or  ckfeBce  against  th^ 
distress  he  laboured  under.  And  Heraclius  is  reported  by  Cedre- 
nus  to  have  asked  counsel  of  the  new  testament,  i|^  it»^f v  sxir^mrrtf 
If  AX^etntt  9ret^€t)^ufitcTttt,  and  to  have  been  thereby  persuaded  to  win- 
ter in  Albania.  And  St.  Augustine  himself,  though  he  disallows 
this  practice  in  secular  affairs,  yet  seems  to  approve  of  it  in  spirit- 
ual matters,  as  appears  from  his''  epistle  to  Jauuarius. 

KXn^»fiu9TtU,  was  a  sort  of  divination,  wherein  they  made  conjec- 
tures by  throwing  t^;  xA«g«(,  lots :  where  you  may  observe,  that 
lots  were  called  in  the  plural  number  xAi^*«,  and  by  the  Latins, 
sortes ;  to  distinguish  them  from  »Xii^«$,  and  sors^  which,  in  the 
singular  number,  usually  signified  the  hint,  or  occasion  given  to 
diviners,  to  make  their*  conjectures  by,  as  the  scholiast  upon  Euri* 
pides  reports.  These  »Aif^«<  were  usually  black  and  white  beans ; 
amongst  the  ancients  little  clods  of  earth  ;  pebbles  also,  dice,  or 
such  like  things,  distinguished  by  certain  characters :  hence  this 
divination  was  termed  by  several  names,  as  i^p6fActfTu»y  «r^«y«;i*- 
futfTuxy  Kvi6fiutTu»,  ^^o-a-ofc^fTutc,  &c.  They  cast  the  lota  into  a 
vessel,  and  having  made  supplication  to  the  gods  to  direct  them, 
drew  them  out,  and  accoiding  to  the  characters,  conjectured  what 
should  happen  to  them.  All  lots  were  sacred  to  Mercury,  wbonoi 
they  thought  to  preside  over  this  divination ;  and  therefore  the 
ancients,  as  Eustathiuso  observes,  fv»(^iW$  uutx,  i.  e.  for  good  luck's 
sake ;  and,  that  Mercury  might  be  propitious  to  them,  used,  with 
the  rest  of  their  lots,  to  put  in  one,  which  they  called  '£|^»Aii{«i^ 
Merciiry^s  lot,  which  was  an  olive-leaf,  and  was  drawn  out  before 
the  rest.  Sometimes  the  lots  were  not  cast  into  vessels,  but  upon 
tables  consecrated  for  that  purpose  ^.  This  divination  was  either 
invented,  or  at  least  so  much  practised  by  the  Thriae,  who  were 
three  nymphs  that  nursed  Apollo^  that  at  length  the  word  &^ieu 
came  to  be  a  synonymous  teim  with  xAii^or  whence  the  proverb: 

Crowds  of  your  lot-diviners  ev'rywhere,  ^ 

But  fcw  true  propheifc  ■  ^^ 

To  this  species  of  divination  we  may  reduce  PMC)o^rn/«,  or  pro- 
phesying by  rods,  mentioBed  aba  ia  the  holy  writings,  wherein  ^ 
Hosea,  amongst  other  abominable  wickednesses  committed  by  the 
Israelites,  reckons  this  as  none  of  the  smallest,  £»  rv^CoA«($  lirn^mvtif, 

■  Epist  119.  P  PIndari  Scholiastes  in  Pythian.  Od.  It.  ver,  338. 

0  II.  ^  p.  544k  ed.  BasiL  ^  Cap.  iy.  y.  12. 
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nvTttv  tixl  Ttf  B^tS  civrmu     Our  translation  renders  it  thus  :  my  people 
ask  counsel  of  their  stocks,  and  their  staff  dedareth  unto  them  \for 
the  spirit  of  whoredom  hath  caused  them  to  err^  and  they  have  gone 
a-^horiugfrom  under  their  god.    This  divination,  as  it  is  describ- 
ed by  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and   Tliephylact  %  was  thus  per- 
formed :  having  erected  two  sticks,  they  murmured  forth  a  certain 
charm,  and  then,  according  as  the  sticks  fell  backwards  or  forwards, 
towards  the  right  or  left,  they  gave  advice  in  any  affair.     Not 
much  different  was  BfA4^«Frf/«,  in  vrhich  divination  was  made  by 
arrows,  shaken  together  in  a  quiver.      Others  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  arrows  were  cast  into  the  air,  and  the  man  was  to  steer  his 
course  the  same  way  that  the  arrow  inclined  in  its  descent.      This 
seems  to  be  the  divination  used  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Ezekiel, 
where  he  deliberates  about  invading  the  Israelites  and  the  Ammo- 
nites :  the  words  are  these,  as  they  are  rendered  by  our  translators ' ; 
appoint  a  way,  that  the  src&rd  may  come  to  Rabbath  of  the  Amr 
momtes,  and  to  Juda  in  Jerusalem  the  defenced.    For  the  king  if 
Babylon  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  two  way 9^ 
t0  U9e  divimition :  he  made  his  arrow  bright  (the  septuagint  tnin»k» 
tien  speaks  not  of  /8(a«^,  but  pVC^d;,)  he  conmilted  with  images,  he 
hotted  into  the  liver.     At  his  right  hoftdwan  his  divination  for  Je* 
fiualem,  to  appoint  captains,  to  open  the  mouth  in  the  slaughter^ 
i»  lift  up  the  voice  with  shouting,  to  appoint  battering  rams  against 
the  gatee,  to  cast  a  mount,  and  to  build  a  fort.     But  because  the 
prophet  speaks  of  making  his  arrows  bright,  some  are  of  opiniotft 
that  he  divined  by  looking  upon  die  iron  heads  of  the  arrows^  and 
observing  the  various  appearances  in  them ;  in  the  same  manner 
is  some  in  our  days  pretend  to  tell  fortunes  by  looking  upon  their 
nails,  sailh  Clarius  upon  that  place.      Another  mediod  of  divina* 
lion  by  rods  was  used  by  the  Scythians,  and  is  described  in  Hero« 
dotus  '•     From  the  Scythians  it  was  derived,  with  some  alteration, 
to  the  Germans,  and  is  described  by  Tacitus  ^.     Others  you  may 
ntsoread  of  in  ^traibo  %  Athenaeus  *,  and  Ammianus  Marcelimus  ' ; 
but  these,  and  some  otbers,  1  shall  pass  by,  as  not  pertinent  to  my 
present  design. 

Another  way  of  divination  by  lots  was  used  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  in  this  mamier :  the  person  that  was  desirous  to  learn  his 
fortune,  carried  with  him  a  certahi  numt>er  of  lots,  distinguished 
by  several  characters  or  inscriptions,  and  walking  to  and  fro  in 

^  In  citatum  Hoiea  UcarxL  ^  Lib.  de  M«lnli.  GcnUBn.    ^  Lilx  ST. 

•  Cap.  zxi  ▼.  20.  tJLib.iT.  ^  Lib.  ziL  xjib.zxh. 
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the  public  ways,  desired  the  first  boy  that  met  him  to  draw ;  an<f 
if  that  which  came  forth  agreed  with  what  he  had  conceived  ia 
his  mind,  it  was  taken  for  an  infallible  prophecy.  This  divina- 
tion is,  by  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  about  Isis  and  Osiris,  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Egyptians,  by  whom  the  actions  and  words  of 
boys  were  carefully  observed,  as  contauning  in  them  something 
divine  and  prophetical ;  and  for  that  reason  no  less  absurd  than 
the  practice  itself,  all  the  grounds  they  had  for  it  being  only  this, 
viz.  that  Isis  having  wandered  «p  and  down,  in  a  fruitless  search 
after  Osiris,  happened  at  last  upon  a  company  of  boys  at  play, 
and  was  by  them  informed  about  what  she  had  so  long  sought  for 
in  vain.  To  this  custom  of  diviniog  by  boys,  as  some  think,  Ti*- 
buUus  '  alludes,  when  he  saitb, 

lUa  sacras  pueri  iorie$  ter  suslulit,  iUi 
RettulU  ^  triviU  omina  ceria  puer* 

iThrice  in  the  streets  the  sacred  lots  she  threw, 
And  thrice  the  boy  a  happy  omea  drew. 

But  I  am  rather  of  opinion,  that  the  poet  speaks  of  a  different 
kind  of  lots,  which  was  this  :  in  the  market,  highways,  and  other 
places  of  concourse,  it  was  usual  for  a  boy,  or  a  roan,  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Ayv^T*;,  to  stand  with  a  little  tablet,  called  in  Greek 
^/f»i  myv^rutlf,  or  iyv^mii  «'«?/;,  upon  which  were  written  certaift 
fatidical  verses,  which,  according  as  the  dice  light  upon  them^ 
told  the  consultants  what  fortune  they  were  to  expect  Some- 
times, instead  of  tablets,  they  had  pots  or  urns,  into  which  the 
lots  or  fiitidical  verses  were  thrown,  and  thence  drawn  by  the 
boys ;  and  I  am  the  rather  inclined  to  think  the  poet's  words  are 
to  be  understood  in  this  sense,  because  he  saitb,  the  woman  her- 
self, that  bad  a  mind  to  be  instructed  what  was  to  be&l  her,  took 
up  the  lots  ;  which  can  never  be  meant  of  the  boys  drawing  lots 
out  of  the  woman's  hand.  Artemidorus,  in  his  preface,  speaks  of 
riff  ff  dyt^£  fidtnuf,  i.  e.  diviners  in  the  market-place ;  and  the 
eortes  viales  were  very  common  at  Rome  :  the  circus  was  throi^- 
ed  with  those,  and  a  great  many  other  divbers,  which  the  poor 
nlly  women  used  to  consult,  as  Juvenal  '  witnessetb.  His  words 
are  these : 

Si  .miediocrii  erit^  ipoHum  lu4rahU  uirum^ 
Metarum,  et  iortet  duceSt :  Jrcntemgne^  manumque 
JPtabebit  vati  crebrunk  poppyama  raganii, 
DivUibtu  responta  dabit  Phryx  augur,  et  mde 
Condudus,  dabit  astrontm,  mundiaue  peritus  j 
Atqu£  aUguis  senior  ^  puUieafiJgura  cmuiiU 

y  UK  i.  elffg.  9.  »  Sat  vl  T,  581. 
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PIdeium  in  cireo  potiium  esr,  <r  In  aggerefhtum  ; 
QtuB  nutUs  long^m  ostendit  cervicihui  aurumt 
Consulit  ante  phtdaSj  Deiphinorumque  coiumnas 
An  saga  vendenti  nubat  caupame  reUeto, 

The  middle  sort,  who  hare  not  much  to  spare. 

Into  the  crowded  circus  straight  repair, 

And  from  the  cheaper  lots  their  fortunea  bear. 

Or  else  to  cunning  chiromancers  go, 

Who  cla]<  the  prfetty  palm,  and  thence 'flielt  fortunes  know. 

But  the  rich  matron,  who  has  more  to  give^ 

Her  answers  from  the  brachman  will  receive. 

Skil'd  in  the  globe  and  sphere;  he  gravely  standr 

And  with  his  compass  measures  seas  and  laAda. 

The  poorest.of the  sex  have  still  an  itch 

To  know  their  fortunes,  equal  to  the  rich : 

The  dairy-maid  enquires  '^  she  may  take 

The  trusty  tailor,  and  the  cook  forsake.  detocit. 

Whereby  it  appears^  that  lots  had  very  small  credit  in  Juvenal's 
days,  being  consulted  only  by  the  meaner  sort,  and  such  as  were 
pot  able  to  be  at  the  charge  of  more  reputable  divination.  Didy- 
mus  tells  us,  this  was  brought  to  pass  by  Jupiter,  who  being  de- 
sirous that  Apollo  should  preside  in,  chief  over  divination,  brought 
lots,  which  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Minerva,  into  dis* 
repute* 


m^m 


CHAP.  XVII. 

0/  Divination  by  Ominous  Words  and  Tilings. 

jExnOther  sort  of  divination  there  was,  very  different  from  all 
those  I  haVe  hitherto  spoken  of,  which  foretold  things  to  come, 
not  by  certain  accidents,  and  casual  occurrences,  that  were  thougfit 
to  contain  in  them  presages  of  good  or  evil.  Of  these  there  were 
three  sorts :  the  first,  of  things  internal,  by  which  I  mean  those 
diat  affected  the  persons  themselves.  The  second,  of  things  ex- 
ternal, that  only  appeared  to  men,  but  did  not  make  any  impres- 
sion upon  them.  The  third  were  ominous  words.  Of  these  in 
their  order. 

First,  of  those  omens  that  men  received  from  themselves,  which 
are  distinguished  into  four  kinds  :  First,  marks  upon  the  body,  as 
f[x«i«,  spots  like  oil.  Secondly,  sudden  perturbations  seizing  upon 
Ihe  mind  ;  such  were  the  pauici  terrores^  panic  Jears,  which  were 
sudden  consternations  that  seized  upon  men,  without  any  visible 
cause,  and  therefore  were  imputed  to  the  operation  of  demons, 
especially  Pan,  upon  men's  fancies.  Of  these  there  is  frequent 
mention  in  history ;  as  when  Brennus,  the  Gallic  general,  had 
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been  defeated  by  die  Greelus ;  dw  aigiit  feUowiDg,  be  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  troops  were  seized  with  such  terrors  and  distrac- 
tionsy  that,  ignorant  of  what  they  were  dokigy  they  fell  to  wound-^ 
ing  and  killing  one  another,  till  they  were  all  utterly  destroyed. 
Such  another  fright  gave  the  Athenians  a  great  advantage  against 
the  Persians,  insomuch,  that  Pan  had  a  statue  erected  for  that 
piece  of  service  ;  as  appears  from  one  of  Simonides's  epigrams  ; 

This  bust  to  me.  Arcadian  Fmi,  was  placed 
In  gratitude  by  bniw%  Miitiades ; 
Because  I  aided  him  and  wariike  Greece 
Against  the  powerful  Medes. 

'  The  reason  why  these  terrors  we;re  attributed  to  Pan,  was,  be- 
cause when  Osiris  was  bound  by  Typho,  Pan  and  die  satyrs  ap* 
pearing,  cast  him  into  a  fright;  or,  because  he  affrighted  the 
giants  that  waged  war  against  Jupiter.  There  is  also  &  third  reft* 
son  assigned  by  mythologists,  which  will  be  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing  book  *.  In  these  terrors,  whereof  there  was  either  no  ap» 
parent  cause,  or  at  least  none  answerable  to  the  greatness  of  the 
sudden  consternation,  it  was  a  good  remedy  to  do  something  quite 
contrary  to  what  the  danger  would  have  required,  had  it  been  such 
as  men  vainly  imagined.  Thus  Alexander  caused  his  soldiers  to 
disarm  themselves,  when  they  were  on  a  sudden  in  a  great  fear  of 
they  knew  not  what. 

All  sadden  and  extraordinary  emotions  and  perturbations,  in 
body  or  mind,  were  looked  upon  as  evil  omens ;  such  was  that  of 
Penelope's  courtiers  described  by  Hemer  \  and  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  Minerva,  their  implacable  enemy : 


ftmn^i  7^  nmXXut  AMm 


Oi  Y  Kin  ymifUtri  yiX^  «AJl«r^£Mri»* 

But  Pallas  clouds  ^|h  Intellectual  gloom, 

OThe  suitor's  souls,  insensate  of  their  doom! 

A  mirthful  phrensy  seised  the  fated  crowd, 

The  roofs  resound  with  causeless  laughter  loud :  " 

Ploating  in  gore,  portentous  to  survey, 

In  each  dJaraloured  vase  the  viands  lay : 

Then  down  each  cheek  the  tears  ^ontaneous  iloWf 

And  sudden  sighs  presage  approadiing  woe.  Porz« 

An  augur  then  present  was  affrighted  at  this  dreadful  omeu,  and 
presently  broke  out  into  this  exclamation ; 

Ab»  wzeiched  men  !  what  fate  is  Ais  you  bear  ? 
«  Ubb  ill.  cap.  9.  pag,  84b  b  Odysi.  iL  v.  545. 
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The  third  sort  of  inlenial  oinenSy  were  die  lu;^,  or  wmXf»mtk 
•iwUftrntu,  80  called  «ir^  «v  w^hxufffrom  palpitating.  Such  were 
the  palpitations  of  the  heart,  the  ejie^  or  any  of  the  muscles,  call- 
ed in  Latki  salissaiiones,  and  B^^iC«f ,  or  a  ringing  m  the  ears ; 
which  m  the  right  ear  was  a  lucky  oqicr  ;  so  also  was  the  palpi- 
tatioa  of  the  right  eye,  as  Theocritiu  telieth  us ; 

*AXXirm  ifimXf^  fm  i  ^U^  *  .      ■ 

My  right  eye  twinkles——— 

Niphas  *  bath  eoumerated  all  the  parts  of  die  body,  with  all  the 
omeas  to  be  gatliered  from  the  palpitatiofis  of  each  of  them ;  whom 
you  may  consult  at  leisure*  Melampus,  the  famous  fortune-teUer, 
dedicated  a  book  upon  this  subject  to  Ptolemy  Philadelpbos ; 
another  to  the  same  purpose  wae  composed  by  PoHidoohis,  as 
Suidas  reports ;  the  title  of  which  was  n«A/»«U9  •imu^fim. 

The  fourth  sort  of  interoal  omens  were,  the  nr«^^«i,  or  sneezingi, 
which  were  so  superstitiously  observed,  that  diTine  worship  was 
thought  due  to  them :  though  some  say  this  adoration  was  only  an 
expiation  of  the  omen ;  others  are  of  opinion,  as  Casanbon  ^  ob- 
serves, that  sneezing  was  a  disease,  or  at  least  a  symplDm  of  some 
infirmity ;  and  therefore^  when  any  man  sneezed,  it  was  usual  to 
say,  Znhy  may  you  live;  or  Ziv  owmv,  God  bkuyou*  To  this  cus- 
tom Ammian  alludes,  in  an  epigram  upon  one  who  had  a  long 
nose,  which  be  saith  was  at  so  great  a  distance  from  his  earS|  that 
he  could  not  hear  himself  sneeze; 

His  long  beak'd  snout  at  such  a  distance  lies 
From  his  dull  ears»  that  he  ne'er  hears  it  sneeze : 
And  therafon  never  does  he  say,  God  bless. 

Where  you  may  observe,  that  it  was  not  only  usual  for  persons 
that  stood  by  to  cry  Ziv  cSr^f,  but  also  for  men,  when  themselves 
sneezed.  However  it  be,  it  is  certain,  that  sneezing  was  account- 
ed sacred,  as  appears  from  Athenseus  ^,  who  proves  that  the  head 
was  esteemed  holy,  because  it  was  customary  to  swear  by  it,  and 
adore  as  holy  the  sneezes  that  proceeded  from  it ;  and  Aristotle 
tells  us  in  express  terms',  that  sneezing  was  accounted  a  deity, 
Th  Hr^^fMv  5uy  iyifiiU.  Casaubon  also  has  proved  the  same  out 
of  Xenophon  ^  ;  who  reports,  that  the  soldiers  with  one  accord 
worshipped  it  as  a  god.  .  But  it  is  scarce  to  be  supposed  they 
could  be  so  ignorant  as  to  think  every  act  of  sneezing  a  deity ;  nor 

^  De  Augur,  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  d  AtheDanim«  lib.  li.  cap.  25.  ^  Loc.  dtat. 

^  Problem,  sect  xxziiu  S  De  Expedit.  Cyri,  lib.  iii. 
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do  Aristode's  words  necessarily  imply  they  did ;  for  no  more  need 
be  understood  by  them,  than  that  there  was  a  god  of  sneezingv 
called  nr/c^f  *  and  Xenophon  may  be  expounded  the  same  way ; 
viz.  that  when  the  soldiers  heard  a  sneeze,  they  worshipped  the 
god,  i.  e.  the  god  of  sneezing;  or  it  may  be,  no  more  is  meant 
than  that  they  worshipped  God,  perhaps  in  the  usual  form  of 
Ztv  9-£0-c9'  or  by  casting  up  some  other  short  ejaculation  to  any  of 
the  gods  to  avert  the  omen. 

However,  it  is  certam  that  great  regard  was  given  to  sneezing  ; 
insomnch,  that  if  a  man  sneezed  at  cer^in  times,  or  ofl  any  certain 
side,  it  was  enough  to  persuade  them  to,  ot  discourage  them  from, 
any  business  of  the  greatest  moment      When  Themistocles  was 
offering  sacri6ce,  it  happened  that  three  beautiful  captives  were 
brought  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fire  burned  clear  and 
bright,  and  a  sneeze  happened  on  the  right  hand  ;  hereupon  Eu- 
pfarantides  the  soothsayer,  embracing  him,  predicted  th6  memo- 
rable  victory  which  was  afterwards  obtained  by  him  *.     Such  a 
sneeze  happening  whilst  Xenophon  was  making  a  speech,   was 
thought  a  su£Scient  reason  |o  constitute  him  general.    Arid  So- 
crates himself,  though  a  great  despiser  of  heathen  soperstitions, 
judged  it  not  unreasonable  to  make  a  sneeze  serve  as  an  admoni- 
tion from  the  demon  which  always  tended  him.     And  that  the  ob- 
sei^vation  of  sneeziiq;  was  very  ancient,  appears  from  the  virgins  in 
Theocritus »,  who  thus  congratulate  Menelaus  upon  his  marriage 
with  Helena ; 

To  bless  ber  bed  from  all  the  princely  crowd. 

Fair  Hden  chose  you— Cupid  SDeex*d  aloud.  PAWMt. 

Th6re  is  also  mention  of  this  custom  in  Homer,  who  has  introduced 
Penelope  rejoicing  at  a  sneeze  of  her  son  Tel6mactus^ ; 

^  Sneezing  was  not  always  a  lucky  omen,  but  varied  according  to 
the  alteration  of  circumstances  :  rSf  ^^^,  .1  ^l,  «>;,  ^^^^^^  ^  ,> 
A^c^Z^^u'  some  sneezes  are  profitable,  others  prejudicial,  according 
to  the  schohast  upon  the  following  passage  of  Theocritus,  where 
he  makes  the  sneezing  of  the  Cupids,  to  have  been  an  unfortunate 
omen  to  a  certain  lover  '^; 

«  Idyll.  Tu.  ver.  96.  ^^^^  thi. 
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When  Xenophon  was  persuading  his  soldiers  to  encounter  the 
enemy,  a  sneeze  was  accounted  so  dangerous  an  omen,  that  they 
were  forced  to  appoint  public  prayers  to  expiate  it.  If  any  per- 
son sneezed,  ««-•  foa-m  fVitvSp  SLj^i  ^iow  nf/^i^^  between  midnight  and 
the  folhtx>ing  noontide,  it  was  fortunate  ;  but  i^6  fiU-m  ift^tt^  ixv^ 
^{r«»  fvttrUfy  frmfi  noontide  till  midnight,  it  was  unfortunate ;  the 
reasons  of  which  difiference  Aristotle  has  endeavoured  to  account 
for'.  If  a  man  sneezed  at  the  table  while  they  were  taking  away» 
or  if  another  happened  to  sneeze  upon  his  left  hand,  it  was  un- 
lucky ;  if  on  the  right  hand,  fortunate.  If,  in  the  undertaking 
any  business,  two,  or  four  sneezes  happened,  it  was  a  lucky  omen, 
and  gave  encouragement  to  proceed  ;  if  more  than  four,  the  omen 
was  neither  good  nor  bad  ;  if  one,  or  three,  it  was  unlucky,  and 
dehorted  them  from  proceeding  in  what  they  had  designed.  If 
t\yo.men  were  deliberating  about  any  business,  and  both  of  them 
chanced  to  sneeze  together,  it  was  a  prosperous  omen,  as  Niphus''' 
relates  in  his  book  of  auguries,  where  he  has  enumerated  a  great 
many  other  circumstances  in  sneezing,  and  the  omens  thought  to 
be  given  by  them* 

I  come»  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  something  eonceming  the 
omens  which  appeared  to  men,  but  were  not  contained  in  their 
own  bodies,  of  which  there  were  several  sorts  :  as,  first,  the  begin* 

nings  of  things  were  looked  upon  .to  cotiteiB  soeiething  oomdoiis, 
as  Ovid  has  observed  °  ^ 

Rerum  principih  omind  inesie  toieni  / 
Ad  ptimavi  vocetn  timidat  adverlitit  auret, 
Ei  vUam  primum  contuiit  avgur  attevu 

Omens  will  best  the  psins  you  take  repay. 

If  tbe  beginnings  you  with  care  survey : 

To  the  first  word  attend  with  eager  ears. 

The  anxious  augur  notes  the  bird  that  first  appears.  c*  s« 

A  sudden  and  unusual  splendour  in  any  house,  or  other  place, 
was  a  very  fortunate  presage  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  darkness  was 
an  omen  of  infelicity ;  the  former  being  thought  to  accompany 
the  celestial  gods,  whereas  darkness  intimated  the  presence  of  some 
of  the  infernal  deities,  which  was  thought  to  be  commonly  perni- 
cious. Thus  Telemachus,  in  Homer,  describes  a  prodigy  appear- 
ing before  the  victory  which  Ulysses  obtained  against  the  courtiers 
of  his  wife  Penelope  ^^ ; 

I  Problem,  sect  vziiL  cap.  12.  ■>  Pastor,  lib.  i  ▼.  I7t. 

^  De  Auguriis,  cap.  viii  <>  Odyss.  r',  t.  9$. 
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'Wfaftt  mincU  that  ilurics  with  nrpriae! 

Distinct  in  rows  the  radiant  columns  rise. 

The  wa]b»  where'er  vtj  wandring  ft«t  I  tttm. 

And  roofs,  amidat «  blaie  oi  glory  burn  I 

Some  visitant  of  pure  etherial  race. 

"Wilfa  hii  bright  pnwetkce,  deigns  the  dome  to  gnct*  xors. 

It  WB<  thoaght  a  direful  preMge^  when  any  thing  unusual  befel 
the  temples,  altars^  or  statues  of  their  gods.  Such  an  one  was  that 
which  Pnusanias '  relates  concerning  the  brazen  statue  of  Diaoa^ 
which  «-<e^'i  fiiry  drtrStt,  let  Ike  shield  fall  tmt  i^her  hand.  Before 
the  Lacedsemonians  were  vanquished  at  Leuctra,  the  two  golden 
atars  consecrated  by  them  at  Delphi  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  fell 
<k>wn,  and  could  never  be  fonnd  again  ^.  Hither  must  also  be  re- 
duced the  sweating,  or  fallmg  down,  of  images,  die  doors  of  tem* 
pies  opening  of  themselres,  and  other  accidents,  whereof  no  ac- 
count could  be  assigned. 

To  this  phu:e  likewise  do  belong  all  monstrous  and  frigbtfal 

liirtks,  sodden  and  naumial  deluges,  the  unexpected  withering  and 
decaying,  or  flourishing,  of  trees  or  fruits,  tlie  noise  of  beasts,  or 
any  thing  happening  to  men  or  other  creatures,  contrary  to  the 
common  course  of  nature  ;  the  inversion  of  which  was  thought  a 
certain  argument  of  Ae  divine  displeasure.  Many  of  these  are 
eoHftoaned  together  m  the  following  passage  of  Virgil' : 

Tempore  gwmguam  itto  tellus  guogue,  et  tequora  ponti't 

Obseeauque  canes,  imp&rhmmqme  9olucre$ 

Signa  dabanU     Qftoties  Cjfdopwn  ^ervere  in  agrot 

VidimuM  undantem  rvptisfomadbut  jEtnanh 

Flammarumgite  globos,  liquefactaque  solvere  $axa  t 

Armorum  tonttum  toto  Germania  eado 

Audiitf  intolttis  tremuerunt  motUnis  Alpe^ 

Vox  guogue  per  lucoi  tmlgo  exaudita  silenUs 

JngenSf  et  timulacra  modu  palleniia  miris 

Visa  sub  obscmum  noctis  f  peeudesque  loessUs, 

Infandum  /  sistunt  amnest  terreeqvie  dehiscunt: 

Ei  mcBstwn.  ittaerymat  templis  ehmr,  teraqvx  sudant  : 

Proluit  insano  coniorquens  vortice  sylmas 

JFluviorum  rex  Eridanus,  camposgue  per  omnes 

Cum  skibuBis  amenta  tulit :  nee  tempore  eodem 

Tristibus  aut  extisfibree  apparereminaces, 

Autpuleis  manare  cruor  cessavit;  el  alti 

Per  noetem  resoaare  Ivpis  sUvianiibus  nrbes. 

J^on  alias  ccrIo  ceciderunt  plura  sereno 

Fulgura,  nee  diri  Mies  arsere  cometee, 

JErgo  inter  sese paribus  concurrere  telis 

Momaniu  acies  iterum  videre  Philippi. 

Earth,  air,  and  seas,  with  prodigies  were  sign'd , 
And  birds  obscene,  and  howliag  dogs  divhi*d. 

o  Odyss.  /.  vcr.  3«.  «  Cicero  de  PiWnat  lib.  i, 

P  Messeniacis.  r  Gcorgic  lib.  i.  ver.  469, 
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Whtt  ncka  did  AetM*t  iMllowiiig  mootb  apim 

From  her  tora  entnuU,  and  what  floods  of  ^re ! 

What  clanks  were  btard,  in  Oerman  skies  afiv^ 

Of  aims  and  armies,  rushiog  |o  the  war ! 

Dire  earthquakes  rent  the  solid  Alps  below. 

And  ftom  their  summits  shook  tb*  eternal  snow  I 

Pale  spectres  in  the  close  of  night  were  seen, 

And  voices  heard  of  more  tlian  mortal  men. 

In  ailent  groves  dimb  sheep  and  oien  spoke. 

And  streams  ran  backward,  and  their  beds  foraook. 

The  yawning  earth  disclosed  th'  abyaa  of  hell: 

The  weeping  statues  did  the  wars  forateU» 

And  holy  sweat  from  braien  idols  fell. 

Hien  rising  in  his  might,  the  kin«  of  floods 

Rush*d  thro*  the  forests,  tore  the  lofty  woods; 

And  rolling  onward  with  a  sweepy  swav. 

Bore  houses,  herds,  and  labourtog  hioaB  away. 

Blood  sprang  from  wells,  wolves  howl'd  in  towng  by  night, 

And  boding  victims  did  the  priests  affright 

Such  peals  of  thunder  never  pour*d  ftxim  high, 

Nor  forky  lightnings  flash'd  from  such  a  sullen  aky. 

Red  meteors  ran  across  tli*  etberial  space; 

Stars  diaeppear*d,  and  oenets  took  their  places 

For  this  th*  Emathian  plains  once  more  were  9trew*d; 

With  Roman  bodies,  and  just  heaven  thought  good 

To  fatten'twicc  thoae  iaUs  with  Bobmui  bbo^  nmrDcv. 

Hither  also  are  to  be  referred  EfUm  ovfJUfm,  om«ji5  offering  them* 
selves  in  the  way,  of  wbieh  PioKs  and  Hippocrates  (not  the^physi- 
cian)  are  said  to  have  written  books. 

Such  as  these  were,  the  meeting  of  an  eanucb,  a  black,  an  ape, 
a  bitch  with  whelps,  a  vixen  witli  cubs,  a  snake  lying  so  in  the 
way  as  to  part  the  company,  a  hare,  crossing  the  way  ;  a  woman 
working  at  her  sptncHe,  or  carrying  it  uncovered,  was  thought  to 
be  very  prejudicial  to  any  design,  and  to  blast  whatever  hopes 
diey  had  conceived,  especially  about  the  fruits  of  the  ground.  A 
weasel  crossii^  the  way  was  a  sufficient  reason  to  defer  a  public 
assemMy  for  that  day ;  it  was  called  y«A«,  and  Artemidorus  gives 
tlie  reason  why  its  running  by  was  so  nmch  taken  notice  of,  viz. 
becauae  it  is  irv^fti^4i  iUn  ;  that  is,  the  letters  in  each  word  signi- 
fy the  same  mimber,  viz.  42.  AR  these  were  ivmrnrM,  ivwmuTtt, 
and  iTwilmtttn  ^Ufutrmy  i.  e.  unlucky  and  abominable  sights. 

Another  sort  of  external  omens  were  those  that  happened  at 
home,  and  the  divination  that  observed  them  was  called  T«  •ix^cif^ 
wvjs^f,  concerning  which  Xenocrates  is  said  to  have  wrote  a  treatise. 
Such  as  these  were,  the  coming  in  of  a  black  dog,  a  mouse  eating  a 
bag  of  sak,  the  appearing  of  a  snake  or  weasel  upon  the  house 
top.  lliis  sort  of  divining  by  beasts,  is  reported  by  Suidas  to 
have  been  iirvenled  by  Telegonus.  Such  also  were  the  throwing 
down  of  sak,  the  spilling  of  water,  honey,  or  wine,  taking  the 
wine  away  while  any  person  was  drinking,  a  sudden  silence,  and 
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ten  thousand  other  accidents.  In  putting  on  their  clothes,  the 
right  side  was  serv^  first ;  and  th^efore  if  a  servant  gave  his 
'  master  the  left -shoe  firsts  it  was  no  small  fault  This  omen  was 
particularly  observed  by  Augustus  ^Caesar,  as  we  are  told  by  Sue- 
tonius * ;  and  Pliny  ^  reports,  that  on  a  certain  day  wherein  that 
emperor  had  like  to  have  been  destroyed  in  a  mutiny  of  some  of 
his  soldiers,  his  left  shoe  was  put  on  before  his  right*  It  was  a 
direful  omen  when  the  crown  fell  from  any  man's  head.  On  which 
account  it  is  mentioned,  among  other  unfortunate  presages,  in  Se- 
neca's Tbyestes. 


Begium  ctqriti  deem 


fiis  terque  lapsum  e$U 

Hither  also  may  be  referred  the  various  actions  which  were 
thought  to  contain  good  or  bad  fortune.  For  instance,  at  feasts,  it 
was  accounted  lucky  to  crown  the  cup  with  a  garland.  This  we 
find  done  in  Virgil "  : 

Turn  pater  Anchiaet  ntagnum  cratera  corpnd 
Jnduit,  implevitque  mero  .*  Dzvosque  vocavUf 
Stans  celtd  th  ptqtpi  : 

My  aire^  transported,  crowns  a  bowl  with  wine^ 

Stands  on  the  deck,  and  calls  the  powers  diYine.  nxs. 

And  again  in  the  same  poet  ^  : 

Orateras  magnos  statuunt,  et  tfina  coronatU, 

This  practice  was  taken  from  Homer's  heroes,  who  i|sed  to  drink 
out  of  cups  that  were  ixmlfUf  •tm^'  the  reason  of  which  (saith  Eu- 
stathius,  out  of  Athenaeiis)  was  this,  viz.  because  a  garland  repre- 
sents a  circle,  which  is  the  most  capacious  and  complete  of  all 
figures.  It  was  usual  also  to  carry  home  the  fragments  left  at  sa- 
crifices, for  good  luck's  sake,  as  hath  been  observed  in  another 
place ;  and  these  were  called  vyimu,  as  contributing  to  the  preser- 
vation of  health  ^,  &c.  Thus  much  concerning  ominous  actions 
and  accidents,  whereof  I  have  only  mentioned  the  most  remark- 
able ;  for  it  would  be  an  endless  undertaking  to  enumerate  all  of 
them,  every  day's  reading  being  able  to  furnish  almost  infinite 
numbers. 

In  the  last  place  I  coipe  to  ominous  words,  which,  as  they  were 
good  or  bad,  were  believed  to  presage  accordingly.  Such  words 
were  called  J(tt«<,  *A»j}oFff ,  or  f  ?^«i,  i^l  tv  (ptimi,  as  the  Latin  omen 
is  so  called  q.  oremen,  quia  ft  ab  ore;  i.  e.  because  it  proceeds 
from  the  mouth,  saitli  Festus  :  they  may  be  interpreted  voices,  for 

•  Augittto,  cap.  92.  "  ^Btaeid.  lib.  ill.  vcr.  525. 

«  Nat  Hisu  lib.  m  cap.  7.  ▼  JEneid.  lib.  i  ver.  728. 
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Tully  hath  called  them  by  the  name  of  voces  '.  '  The  Pythngo- 
reans'  (saith  he)^  '  used  to  observe  the  voices  of  men  as  wel)  as  of 
the  gods.'  Hence,  as  the  same  author  there  observes,  the  old  Ro- 
mans, before  the  beginnuig  of  any  action,  used  this  preface,  quod 
bonum,faustum,  feliXf  fortunatumque  sit :  wishing  that  their  en- 
terprize  might  succeed  welly  happily,  prosperously,  andfortunate^ 
ly.  In  divine  service,  he  adds,  that  proclamation  wa^  made,  vt 
faverent  Unguis,  that  all  tliere  present  might  govern  their  tongues* 
In  bidding  to  festivals  and  holidays,  the  people  were  commanded, 
litibus  etjurgiis  abstinere,  to  beware  of  brawls  and  quarrels.  At 
public  lustrations,  the  persons  who  brought  the  victims  were  re- 
quired to  have  bona  nofuina,  fortunate  names.  The  same,  he  there 
tells  us,  was  also  observed  by  the  consuls  in  the  choice  of  the  first 
soldier.  This  sort  of  divination  was  most  in  use  at  Smyrna  (as 
Pausanias  reports),  where  they  had  KXfUifttf  U^h,  a  temple,  in  which 
answers  were  returned  this  way ;  and  Apollo  Spodius  gave  oracles 
in  Thebes  after  the  same  manner,  as  hath  been  already  observed  ; 
but  the  first  invention  of  it  is  attributed  to  Ceres,  by  Hesychius* 
Serapion  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria'  relates,  diat  the  Delphian  sibyl 
was  endued  with  a  power  of  divining  after  her  death,  and  that 
the  gross  parts  of  her  body  being  converted  first  into  earth,  and 
then  changed  into  herbs,  communicated  the  same  faculty  to  the 
entrails  of  beasts  which  fed  on  them  ;  whence  proceeded  the  way 
of  divining  by  entrails ;  but  that  her  finer  parts  mixing  with  the 
air,  presaged  future  events  by  these  «Aiii«Hf,  ominous  voices,  con- 
cerning which  we  are  now  treating. 

Words  that  boded  ill  were  called  tuuuti  irr^,  or  ivtrpnfAUr  and  he 
that  spoke  them,  was  said  fi\M9^nfUtf,  ^tiyyta^ut  /S;i«0^ii|iiCMv,  as  Euri- 
pides terms  it,  where  he  speaks  of  certaifi  ominous  words  let  fall 
by  a  servant  at  a  feast,  as  one  of  the  company  was  going  to  drink ; 

Unlucky  words  one  of  the  Benrante  ^okew 

Plautus  calleth  xiobscanare,  or,  as  some  read,  obscitvare:  for 
scaeva  signifieth  luck,  either  good  or  bad  ;  and  the  words  Horace 
calleth  male  ominata  verba ; 


maUommaiis 


Parcite  verbis. 

Ill-bodiDg  words  forbear  to  name. 

Such  words  as  these  they  were  always  careful  to  avoid  :  insomuch, 
that  instead  of  ita-f^^ri^iof,  i,  e.  ^prison,  they  put  often  tSfxuftet,  i.  e. 

'  Lib.  L  Dlviuat  7  Strom,  l  pag.  304* 
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an  house,  ftixt  instead  of  Hf,  yx»»M,  instead  of  >;<x«,  ^x*^^  ^^^  fi^ 
C#^0^y  xaxxfui  for  wiinn^f  ptXmttK  for  KAnrtiKy  «yH  for  fi!^Hi  ««im«  for 
inuioqy  'Zifim  Bwt,  Or  £tf^fM%$  for  E^tffifit.  Which  way  of  speaking 
chiefly  obtained  at  Athens  '.  In  time  of  divine  worship^  as  1  have 
observed  before,  nothing  was  more  strictly  commandedi  than  that 
they  should  tv^nf^uf,  or  avoid  all  ominous  expressions ;  which  if 
spoken  by  a  friend  or  near  relatton,  they  accounted  them  so  much 
the  worse.  Mr  Dryden  hath  excellently  expressed  this  custom  in 
bis  Oedipus,  where  after  that  hero  has  been  thundering  most 
dreadful  imprecations  upon  the  murderers  of  Laius,  Jocasta  is  io- 
troduced  speaking  thus : 

Jocasta.   Ac  your  devotions.^  Heaven  succeed  your  wishes; 

And  bring  th*  effect  of  these  your  ptdus  pray'n 

On  you«  on  me,  on  all. 
priest,      Afert  this  omen,  heavea  I 
Oed^^,  O  fetal  sound!  unfortunate  Jocasta! 

What  hast  thou  said  ?   An  ill  hour  hast  thou  chosen 

For  these  foreboding  wotds;  why,  we  were  cisniiif^ 
Jocasta*  Then  may  that  curse  &11  only  where  you  laid  it. 
Ocdiptis,   Speak  no  more  ! 

For  aU  thou  say'st  is  ominous  :'we  ve  cuning; 

And  that  dire  imprecation  hast  thou  fasten*d 

On  Thebes,  on  thee,  and  me,  and  all  of  us. 
Jo€a9ta»   Are  then  my  blessings  tum*d  into  a  cune  I 

O  unkind  Oedipus !  my  former  lord 

Thought  me  his  blessmg !  be  thou  like  my  Laius. 
Oedipva,  What,  yet  again  ?  the  third  time  hast  Uiou  curs*d  me  : 

This  imprecation  was  for  Laius*  death, 

And  thou  hast  wish'd  me  like  him. 

Which  verses  I  hare  here  transcribed^  because  tliey  fuHy  represent 
the  ancient  custom  of  catching  ominous  expres&iona.  There  are 
other  remarkable  examples  in  Cicero  *. 

Some  words  and  proper  names  imported  success,  answeraUe  to 
their  natural  signification  :  Leotycfaides  being  desired  by  a  Samian 
to  wage  war  against  the  Persians,  enquired  his  name ;  the  Samiaa 
ref^d,  that  it  was  Hyve'tf^rs?,  i.  e.  the  kader  of  an  armff,  TVeo 
Leotychides  answered,  Hymri^^tttn  iixfsm  mi^  •mw^  I  embrace  the 
omen  of  Hegesisiratus^ ;  iixw^»{  •taffh,  amongst  the  Greeks,  im* 
porting  the  same  with  arripere  omen  amongst  the  Latins,  which 
signifies  the  accepting  of  an  omen,  and  applying  it  to  tba  busaneaa 
in  hand  :  for  it  was  thought  to  lie  very  much  in  the  power  oi  the 
hearer  whether  he  would  receive  the  omen  or  not.  Ostentorum 
vires  in  eorum  erant  potestate  quibus  ostendebantur,  saith  Pliny: 
the  force  and  efficacy  of  omens  depended  upon  the  persona  to 
whom  they  appeared.     For  if  the  omen  was  immediately  taken  by 

2  Flut.  Selone,  Helladiui  apud  Photium  Bibliothec.  pag.  74. 
«  Lib.  f.  de  Pivinat,  b  Herodotus  Euterpes,  cop.  90. 
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the  hearer,  or  struck  upon  bis  imagination^  it  was  efficacious;  but 
if  neglected,  or  not  taken  notice  of,  it  was  of  no  force.  Hence  it 
is  observed,  that  Julius  Caesar,  who  paid  no  deference  to  those 
predictions,  was  never  deterred  by  them  from  any  undertaking, 
whereas  Augustus  frequently  desisted  from  his  designs  on  this  ac- 
count^* Virgil  introduces  ^neas  catching  Ascanius's  words  from 
his  mouth ;  for  the  harpies,  and  Anchises  also,  having  foretold 
that  the  Trojans  should  be  forced  to  gnaw  their  very  tables  for 
want  of  other  provisions  ; 

Sed  non  ante  datam  cingetit  manHmt  urhentf 
Qntmm  vo»  dirajumet,  iu>$irttpu  injuria  cmdiSf 

But  nerer  shall  you  mm  your  city  tfaera^ 
Til],  in  due  Yengcaiice  for  the  wrongs  we  beer. 
Imperious  hunger  urge  you  to  devour 
Those  very  tables  whence  you  fed  before. 

After  this  they  landed  in  Italy;  and  happening  to  dine  upon  the 
grasa,  instead  of  tables,  or  trenchers,  which  their  present  circum- 
atances  did  not  aflbrd,  they  laid  their  meat  upon  pie<des  of  bread, 
which  afterwards  they  eat  up ;  wherenpon, 


HeMM  /  sl^eai  eweasj  cwmmimw,  inquH  liOut,^ 

Asoanius  this  ohssrv'dt  and  f^liiw  said. 
See,  we  devour  the  tables  whence  we  fed. 

JEneas  presently  caught  the  omen,  as  the  poet  subjoins ; 

■    ■  ea  V09  awiUa  taborum 


Prima  ttditfinem :  primamgue  logueniis  ab  ore 
MnfutM  patatf  ac  Mnp^fitctut  MMame  prtutt* 

The  luekj  aeuad  no  sooner  raach'd  their  ean. 
But  straight  they  quite  dismiss'd  their  former  cares  ; 
Th*  auspickNis  words  his  slie  in  leptare  iMk, 
Kevolviiig  what  the  oiacle  had  s|Mike. 

This  cuatom  of  catching  omena  was  .varjr  aadeat,  and  deri?ed 

from  the  eaalam  couatries :  that  it  was  practiaad  by  the  Jaws,  is 

by  some  inferred  from  the  story  of  Jomiifaan  the  soa  of  king  Saal, 

who  going  to  eoeomiler  a  Philistine  garrison,  thna  spoke  to  his 

armeufebeaier ; '  if  titjf  UKg  uuie  tia,  iarty  ufUH  we  came  tmto 

you,  ihem  we  wiil  ekind  UiU  in  owr  place,  and  will  not  go  yp  unto 

ihem.    Btu  if  they  mnf  thm,  comenp  wdo  us,  then  we  will  go  vp: 

for  the  Lord  haih  delivered  them  into  our  hand,  and  thig  ehall  be  a 

$ign  unio  us. 

'    For  good  lack's  sake,  whenever  they  applied  themselves  to  any 

serious  busioesSi  tbey  began  with  such  a  preface  as  this,  eiWy  ^m^, 

or  Bv  wilsf^v,  or  "Erm  ftif  fZ,  "Er^i  fAf  iyttld  rvxiSf  like  to  Persius's 

«  ConH  Saliibwieiisis,  libi ii, op.  1.  «  Aneid,  fii,  ▼.  lie. 

d  JEneid,  iii,  v.  S5#.  f  I  Sam.  xiv.  9,  la 

Vol.  I.  C  c 
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hoc  bene  sit :  wnA  that  siting  of  the  ItoniaDS,  quod  bonum,  ftUx, 
fortunatumque  sk.    And  9II  thtir  works  and  speeches^were  tM^« 
itt  Ui^  ntiuie  of  some  god;  wbeoge  Axattu, 

J5»  AA  ifx^m^hki   

Let  us  with  Joye  begin. 

Which  Theocritus  has  borrowed  from  him  in  his  seventeenth 
f clogue,  and  Virgil  in  his  third.  Xenophou  *  gives  the  reason  of 
this  practice,  viz.  that  things  undertaken  in  the  name  of  the  god« 
were  like  to  have  the  most  prosperous  events. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  add,  in  this  place,  that  certain  times 
also  were  ominous;  som^days  being  accounted  fortunate, and  causes 
of  success ;  others  unfortunate,  and  causes  of  the  miscarriage  of 
things  undertaken  upon  them,  as  Hesaod  in  his  days  observes : 

AXXmv  /Mfff^i^  oi/Am  ifti^f  SXXtn  fn^rti^  ' 

Some  days,  iike  surijr  step-dames,  adverse  prove, 
,     Hiwsrt  Qttf  jptaBiiwiSi  ciqsb  whateV  wo  love  ^  ^ 

Others  more  fortunate^  and  lucky  shine, 

Some  days  were  proper  for  one  business,  others  for  another,  and 
some  for  none  at  all,  as  tiMit*t«lhor  rektes  in  the  forementioned 
poem ;  where  he  runs  tkrough  ttU  ike  days  of  the  wtumA,  declartog 
the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  them*  Thus,  to  observe  dajs  was  term- 
ed tuo-iur^m  rt^t  ifti^»f.  This  practice  was  common  in  other  nattons, 
and  particularly  at  Rome.  Augustus  Caesar  never  went  abroad 
upon  the  day  iollovring  the  Nundinae,  nor  began  any  seribus  un- 
'dertaking  on  the  nome  ;  and  this  he  did  oa  no  other  account,  as  he 
'"affirmed;  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Tiberius^  than  to  woid  ivtr^^ftUw, 
ominis,  the  unlucky  omeUb  which  attended  thiaga  begun  in  those 
days,  as  we  find  in  Suetonius.^  And  it  was  a  general  opinion 
iinoof  the  RMaana^  the  iiext  dayn  after  the  noate,  idas,  or  kaien- 
d»,  were vnfartuaaie,  as  appears  both  frain>tbeaarieat  graauna- 
^ians,  and  ffom  livy,  Ovid,  and  Plutanh.  He  Hke  obaetvatioa 
of  days  waa  practised  by  maay  Cbristiaaa,  when  th^y  had  lately 
been  converted  60m  heathenism,  and  haib  been  lemaiied  by  St 
Ambrose,  in.  his  comment  on  that  passage  of  St  Paul,  where  he  r^ 
proves  the  Galalians,  for  observing  days,  and  months,  and  tinea^ 
and  years*' 

The  way  to  avert  an  omen,  was  either  to  throw  a  atone  at  the 
thing,  or  kill  it  outright,  if  it  was  an  ominous  animal,  that  so 
the  evil  portended  by  it  might  fall  upon  its  own. head;  and  if  it 
was  an  unlucky  speech^  to  retort  it  upon  ihe.  speaker  with  aa  ifs 

r  Lib.  de  RaCioR*  rdUUl,      -    »  Angutti,  tup.  93.  I  Oaiat  fv,  la 
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siif«fc(f  #M<  l^hi  in  caput  redeai,  i.  e.  Idt  it  fall  upon  thine  own 
head :  which  peAaps  is  an  expression  borrowed  from  the  u^^^cif^i, 
vfhb,  WiMii  ^ey  espied  any  (bing  in  the  Tictini  that  seemed  to 
portend  ^y  ItdsfortUine  to  themselves  or  their  country,  used  to 
pray  thif  it  tai^  ^  m^ «a«V  wtn%9  t^ftuiM,  be  turned  upon  the  vie-- 
tim*$  head.  Tlie  like  expressions  are  sometimes  made  use  of  in  holy 
scripture,  as  in  the  fifteenth  votse  of  Obadiah's  prophecyi  Ti  mfrm^ 
wHfU  «v  «v««]r«)«Ainttei  tU  xapttTJii  r»< :  or,  as  our  Euglish  transla- 
tors have  rendered  it,  thy  remeurd  shaU  rktum  i^tqii  thine  own  head^^ 
And  again,  in  kings,  chap.  3.  Ximi  «fr«s-iW»  jU^sh  tnt  »«mf  rv  tit 
«if«A«r  r«,>  in  English  thtis:  and  the  Lord  hath  returned  thy  wick- 
ednesi  upon  thine  own  head.  Herodotiis^  reports,  that  it  was  an 
Egyptian  custom,  from  whieh  it  is  pnibable  the  Grecians  derived 
theirs.  '  They  curse,'  saidi  he^  '  the  head  of  the  victim  in  this 
manner,  that  if  any  misfoftme  impended  over  themselves,  or  the 
country  of  Egypt,  it  might  be  turned  upon  that  heftd.'  Instead 
of  these  imprecations,  somedmes  they  used  to  say,  Ei^  «y«lM  fMt, 
or,  M «  yirMTf,  Dii  mafioM,  i.  a  God  forbid.  It  wns  customary  to 
spit  three  times  into  their  bosoms  at  die  sight  of  a  madman,  or  one 
troubled  with  an  epilepsy;  of  which  custom  Theecritus  hath 
taken  notice ;  > 


'  «^f  «#  U»  limn  mixwwH 


Into  his  boeom  tbrioe  he  spit. 

This  they  did  in  defiance  as  it  were  of  the  omen ;  spitting  be- 
ing a  sign  of  the  greatest. contempt  and  aversation ;  whence  «-rw<»^ 
i.  e.  to  spit,  is  put  for  »m>tm^^ifU9,  »  «}ifi  Xtyt^ui,  u  e.  to  contemn, 
as  the  Scholiast  of  Sophocles  observes  upon  these  words  in  Anti- 
gone;^ 

Spit  on  him  m  an  cnemj* 

Sometimes  they  prayed  that  t^e  ominons  thing  mighty  in  ultimas 
terras  deportari,  be  carried  away  to  the  furthest  part  of  the  world ; 
or  in  AMUoe  defexri,  be  cast  into  tfas  sea.  This  last  was  done  to  certain 
monstrous  birds,  particularly  to  hermaphrodites,  which  were  ac- 
counted prodigia.     Hence  that  saying  of  TibuUus ; 

Prodi^m  ndomUU  metge  tub  afuoribut. 

Sometimes  the  thing  was  burned  with  ligna  infelicia,  that  is,  such 
sort  of  wood  as  was  in  tutela  inferim  deoriim,  averterUiumq.  sacred 
to  the  gods  of  hell,  and  those  which  averted  evil  omens^'^  being 

J  Lib.  ijjijer.  44.  *  m  Ver.  66. 

k  finterpo,  capu  89.  ^  Mocrob.  ftiior.  lib.  Si,  cap.  Sa 

I  Idyll.  iz,Ter.  11. 
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chiefly  thornsy  and  such  other  trees^  which  were  $C  for  no  otbeF 
use  than  to  be  burnt.  Sofoetimes  the  {N'odigyj  wbai  burnt,  was 
cast  into  the  water,  and  particularly  into  the  sea,  if  it  was'not  too 
far  distant.  Hie  several  circumstaixoes  of  this,  coslqviy  ^lieocntua 
has  thus  described,^  where  bespeaks  of  the serpeals  trbifdi n^Kuilt* 
cd  Nlercules  in  his  cradle  ;^  , 

Vtmr)  fti^ft  •»*  was^u  iumiP  niw  OtXn  ttStrum 
'Ptiymimf  it  wirfmt  iwlf  «(4«r  «>^  m  vii^mu 

,   ,.  But»  Ogroct queen, iMtfaUfhyioilMitciM, 

On  the  broad  hearth  dry  faggots  to  prepare 
AapaUrthttvor  prtekly  bnmblcs,  bind. 
Or  tb«  tall  t]u>m  Oat  tranUes  in  the  wiadl, 
And  at  dark  midnight  bum  (what  time  they  came 
To  day  thy  sm)  dM  terpenta  in  ^«  ihne. 

NeztmorD,  collected  by  thy  fiutbful.ioaidt.  , 

Be  all  the  ashes  to  the  flood  conveyed, . 

AndbUnmanrough-roakstiy  tbeliKvoniingiriad^  •  ■ 

Thence  let  her  fly,  but  cast  no  look  behind. 
Next  with  pure  sulpliur  purge  the  house,  and  bring 
,^     *       The  purett  waters  finom  the  frfahestapno^; 
'  This  mixt  wit^  salt,  and  with  green  olive  crowned, 

Will  cleanse  the  late  contaminated  ground.  '  fawkss. 

Lastly,  upon  the  meeting  an  Unlucky  omen,  they  often  desisted 
from  what  they  were  doing,  and  began  it  afresh,  as  appears  frona 
Euripides,  in  whom  a  person,  upon  the  hearing  of  an  ominous 
Vi'ord,  immediately  threw  his  cup  upon  the  ground,  and  called  for 
another;*^ 


f. 


X#Bra^  irXufifp*  t^  h  w^  nn^kt  9iB 

He 

Deem'd  these  oT  evil  omen,  and  required** 

Anotlker  gnblet  to  be  411'd  afttah : 

llie  former  a  libation  to  the  god*  > 

He  oast  upon 'the  ground,  instructiog  all 

To  pour,  bke  hiro,  th*  ustaated  liquor  dova.  :  bmvbb. 


^  IdylL  zziTi  Ter.  S^.  t  P  ifon.  rer.  tlSI. 
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CHAP,  XVIII. 
Of  Magic  and  Incantations. 

t 

JBESiDEathe  melhods  of  foreteUiiig  future  events  already  men- 
tionedy  and  that  divination  wbi6h  is  commonly  called  physical^  be- 
cause it  makes  predictions  without  any  supernatural  assistance,  by 
the  mere  knowledge  of  physical,  or  natund  causes,  these  are  seve- 
ral others,  most  of  which  are  comprehended  under  the  names  of 
Maytuu  and  £irf)«a,  i.  e.  wuigic  mi  viMHUaknn;  between  which 
though  some  make  a  pice  distinction,  yet  they  bear  a  near  relation 
to  each  other ;  and  therefore  1  shall  treat  of  them  conjunctly  in 
this  place.  And  though  some  of  the  species  of  these  divinations 
might  be  invented  in  later  ages,  and  never  practised  in  old  Greece, 
whose  customs  alone  it  is  my  chief  design  to  describe,  not  med- 
dling with  those  innovations  that  were  introduced  in  later  times, 
after  die  Grecians  were  subjected  to  the  Roman  empire  ;  yet  since 
it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  exactly  of  all,  which  were  truly 
ancient,  and  which  w^re  truly  modern ;  since,  also,  there  is  frequent 
mention  of  them  in  writers  of  the  middle  dges,  especially  those 
that  lived  towards  the  declination  of  the  Roman  greatness,  I  shall 
beg  th^  reader's  leave  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  them  :  for  to  enumerate  all  would  be  ap  endless,  as  well 
as  unreasonable  undertaking ;  and  a  great  many  of  them  (such  as 
those  wherein  die  Incubi  and  Succubi  were  concerned)  contain  in 
them  two  much  of  profaneness  and  horror  to  be  endured  by  any 

civilized  ear. 

Magical  arts  are  said  by  the  Grecians  to  have  been  invented  in' 
Persia,  where,  at  the  first,  they  were  had  in  great  honour  and  re- 
putation ;  for  the  Mmy*  were  those  that  appIlM  themselves  to  the 
study  of  philosophy,  and  the  strict  search  after  the  most  curious 
works  and  mysteries  of  nature.  They  were  usually  chosen  to  sur 
perintend  the  divine  worship,  and  all  religious  rites  and  ceremonies ; 
they  continually  attended  upon  the  kings,  to  advise  them  in  all 
affairs  of  moment,  and  were  preferred  to  the  highest  honours,  and 
places  of  the  greatest  trust.  Bot  Afterwards  the  case  was  altered ; 
for  when  they  left  off  the  contemplation  of  nature,  and  betook 
themselves  to  the  invocation  of  demons,  and  other  mean  arts, 
their  former  credit  and  esteem  very  much  diminished. 

This  art  is  said  to  faaVe  been  introduced  among  the  Grecians  by 
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Oethaoes,  who  came  into  Greece  with  Xerxes,  and  dispersed*  the 
rudiments  of  it  wherever  he  hod  an  opportunity.  It  was  after- 
wards much  improved,  and  brought  to  some  perfection  by  Demo- 
critus,  who  b  said  to  have  leariied  it  out  of  the  writings  of  certain 
Phtenicians.  But  I  shall  dot  trouble  you  with  any  more  stories 
coBteming  its  original,  or  progr^s ;  it  being  more  pertinent  to  my 
deaign  to  give  you  a  short  account  of  the  various  species  theveof. 

First,  then,  V(vi^»ftmmim,  was  a  4ifin«tion  in  whiob  anaweia  weie 
given  liy  deceased  pereens.  It  was  somotimea  paviarmed  hgr  ifaa 
magical  use  of  a  bone,  or  veia  ef  a  dead  body,  espedaUy  by  the 
HKssalians;  or  by  pouring  warm  Mood  i«fo  a  om^tm^m  it  ifave 
lo  renew  life  in  it,  as  Erichtho  deth  in  tiuean* ;  orby  some  otbar 
fncbaatMKnts  to  restore  dead  men  to  fife,  lApith  wUch  lim  p«et 
very  wd}  acquainted,  when  he  said. 


■  ■■  XWm  jfOOcm  GcJ  UtWn  nt  fDOtpOfc  ^mifTtWj 

Vtdnera        ■     ■ . 

Whilt  she  teelu  answers  from  the  lifeless  load. 
The  congeal'd  psn  gnmi  wna.  wiib  lealiinf  MspJk 

And  c^cen  each  ^haslly  wound. 

Sometimes  they  used  to  raise  the  ghost  of  deceased  persons,  by 
rious  invocations  and  cereiponies  :  Ulysses,  iu  the  ninth  book  of 
Homer^s  Odysseis,  having  sacrificed  blacl^  sheep  in  a  ditch,  and 
poured  forth  certain  libations,  invites  the  ghostSj  particularly 
that  of  Tiresias,  to  drink  of  the  blood,  after  which  they  become 
willing  to  answer  his  questions.  The  like  is  done  by  Tiresias  in 
Statins,  by  ^son  in  Valerius  Flaccus,  by  Nero  in  Pliny.  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen  speaks  also  raw  if»T%fif^fti9ttf  wa^lifmf  rt  9^  wmiSp  M 
4^vxty0*yU,  of  virgim  and  boys  slaughtered  at  the  epocaiioH  of 
ghosts.  The  most  usual  ceremonies  used  on  these  occasions  are 
thus  described  by  Seneca,  who  has  introduced  Tiresias  consulting 
tbe  ghosts  in  a  dark  jind  gloo^ny  grove  ^ : 

Hinc  ut  sfieerdoi  intuUt  tenior  gradttm, 
•  Naud  est  morahu  :  jmestitit  nocUm  focut, 
Vtmcfym  Mmtk  ^  tftper  rupti  rtgis 
Jaciunlur  ignet.    IpseJuHesto  ttUegU 
Vate$  amietu  corpus,  etfrondem  qutUit : 
Xm^hMj  tmof  poUa  perJumdU  ptiu  : 
SquaUnte  cuUu  nutUtu  ingreditur  tenei  : 
Mofiffera  canam  Uam$  adHringit  eomam^ 
Nigra  bidentM  weUere,  aiqm  atra  fwvu 
Retro  trahnnturg  Jtamma  pradalur  dapet, 
Vinttpte  irepidat  igiuftraa  p4€Ut. 
Vocat  huU  manes,  teque  qui  manes  regi$^ 
Et  obsidentem  dauitra  lethalis  laau  : 
« 

«  Ofd^  war.  547.  •  LiU  fi.  ▼.  750, 
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Carmengve  magUwm  vihi&,  ff  fopAfo  nuMa 
jfecnntnt  mi  qmcpuA  atUplaeai  /«Mr, 
jlut  cogU  umbrau     Irrigat  mnguUfocoSt 
JMkUuqus  pieudM  uHtt  tf  nmlto  $icum 
SatwnUomiirti  lAat  et  nivewaa  insuper 
iMCtis  Uquorem^Jundit  et  Sacchum  manti    ' 
Lmvm^  ffli'fflw  mpinf,  €t  tgtrom  inftmnu 
Gratriore  manes  voce,  et  aKoniiCa  del, 
Lalravit  ffecates  turba,  ^, 
• 

Sone  otkcr  QeMUMiMet  slaa  wete  practued^  which  differed  not 
ttftck  fnm  Ihote  med  im  f^jmUMiooa,  of  which  I  shall  give  a 
more  particular  account  lo  the  following  hooka. 

Thia  ditinatioi^  if  the  dead  an»eared  only  in  airy  forma^  like 
■hadflpy  waa  called  SH$^mfakf^  and  it^n^t^fnim*  It  might,  I  siip- 
pote»  be  perfcHrmed  in  any  place  ;  bnt  aome  placca  were  approprit 
ated  to  this  nset  and  called  Kuum^mfti^,  leveral  of  which  are  men* 
tioned  by  the  ancient  poeta,  hat  two  of  them  were  most  remark* 
able ;  the  first  in  Thesprotia^  where  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  restor* 
ed  to  life  his  wife  Enrydice,  and  Periander,  the  tyrant  of  Corinth, 
was  affrighted  by  the  apparition  of  his  wife  Melissa,  whom  he 
had  murdered ' ;  the  other  in  Campania,  at  the  lake  Avemus, 
celebrated  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  in  tlieir  stories  of  Ulysses,  and 
^neas 

ti^*fmnumf  or  divination  by  vxUer,  sometimes  called  iX^y^^iTi/tf, 
when  it  was  done  by  fountain  water :  in  this  they  observed  the  va- 
rious impressions,  changes,  fluxes,  reflates,  swellings,  diminutions, 
colours,  images,  &c.  in  the  water.  Sometimes  they  dipped  a 
looking-glass  into  the  water,  when  they  desired  to  know  what 
would  become  of  a  sick  person ;  for  as  he  looked  well  or  ill  in  the 
glass,  accordingly  they  presumed  of  his  future  condition.  Some- 
times they  filled  a  bowl  with  water,  and  let  down  into  it  a  ring^ 
equally  poised  on  each  side,  and  hanging  by  a  thread  tied  to  one 
of  their  fingers ;  then,  in  a  form  of  prayer,  recpiested  of  the  gods  to 
declare  or  confirm  the  question  in  dispute;  whereupon,  if  the 
thing  proposed  was  true,  the  ring,  of  its  own  accord,  would  strike 
against  the  side  of  the  bowl  a  set  number  of  times.  Sometimes 
they  threw  three  stones  into  the  water,  and  observed  vtbe  turns  they 
made  in  sinking*  Instead  of  water,  sometimes  they  made  use  of 
oil  and  wiue,  and  then  the  liquor  was  called  ^vt^k'  and  instead 
of  stones,  they  sometimes  used  wedges  of  gold  or  silver.  Thia 
divination  was  sometimes  performed  in  a  bason,  and  thence  called^ 

AmMf^fmmim :  which  also  was  semetiffles  practised  in  a  different 

9  H^ndoCot  Dwpiicbwip. 
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manner,  thus :  diey  diiluiguiabed  ^  stooei,  or  wedges  with  cer- 
tain characters,  and  then,  havh^  invoked  the  demon  in  a  set  farm, 
proposed  the  question  they  had  a  nund  to  be  satisfied  aboat;  to 
which  an  answer  was  returned  in  a  small  voice,  not  unlike  an  hiss, 
proceeding  out  of  the  water.  The  scholiast  upon  Lycophron  is 
of  opinion,  that  this  mediod  of  divination  was  as  ancient  as  the 
Trojan  war,  and  practised  by  Ulysses  ;  which  he  thinks  gave  oc- 
casion for  all  the  poetical  fictions  of  bis  descent  into  the  iafarnal 
regions  to  consult  Tiresias's  ghost*.  Sometitnes  dii^natioB  by 
water  was  performed  with  a  looking-g{as9,  and  called, 

jjttirt^liAfnim.  Sometimes  also  glasses  were  used,  and  the 
images  of  what  should  happen  repfeaenied  widwut  water.  Some-' 
times  it  was  performed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  the  middle  part  of 
wUch  was  called  yttr^  and  the*  the  divination  termed 

r^i^miW,  ^  manner  of  which  was  thus :  diey  filled  certain 
round  glasses  with  fair  water,  about  which  they  placed  light 
torches :  then  invoked  a  demon,  praying  in  a  low  murmuring 
voice,  and  proposed  the  question  to  be  solved.  A  chaste  and  un- 
polluted boy,  or  a  woman  big  with  child,  was  appointed  to  ob- 
serve with  greater  care  and  exactness,  all  the  alterations  in  die 
glasses ;  at  the  same  time  desiring,  beseeching,  and  also  comound* 
ing  an  answer,  which  at  length  the  demon  used  to  return  by 
imi^es  in  die  glasses,  which,  by  reflection  from  the  water,  repre- 
sented what  should  come  to  pass« 

K(vr«AAa^9Tf/«,  was  performed  by  polished  and  enchanted  crys- 
tals, in  which  future  events  were  signified  by  certain  marks  and 
figures. 

AMtTvX0fimmI«&,  was  a  divination  by  rings  enchanted,  or  made  ac- 
cordu^  to  some  position  of  the  celestial  bodies.  A  ring  of  this 
sort  Gyges  the  king  of  Lydia  had,  which,  when  he  turned  to  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  he  became  invisible  to  others,  but  could  see 
every  body ;  and  by  the  help  of  this,  he  enjoyed  his  mistress,  the 
queen,  and  slew  his  master  Candaules,  whom  afterwards  he  suc- 
ceeded. Some  ascribe  the  invention  of  this  divination  ta  Helena, 
the  wife  of  Menelaus,  who  in  Photius's  Bibliotheca  is  said  to  have 
Ibnnd  out  rh  im  itutrvx^v  xXn^^f,  the  lots  which  consisted  of  rings, 
woA  widi  fhese  to  have  conquered  Alexander.  But  thi^  is  rather 
to  be  understood  concerning  the  game  of  lots,  than  any  sort  of  di- 
vination. 

Ofvx^f*^rhltt,  was  performed  by  the  nails  of  an  unpoHated  boy 

»  Alexander,  v.  si^  peg.  84,  edit  opsSrie. 
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covemi  with  oil  and  soot,  wliieh  ihef  turned  to-  llie  mo^  tbe-re* 
flection  of  whose  rajs  was  beliered  to  repwacat,  by  certain  imi^g^i^ 
the  tbmgs  they  had  a  immI  to  be  satisfied  aboul. 

At^ftum^y  foretold  future  e^enlB  froai  eertain  spectraa*  or  other 
appearances  in  the  air ;  and  sooietimes  thus :  Tbty  folded  their 
heads  in  a  napkin,  and  having  placed  a  bowl  full  of  water  in  th^ 
open  air,  proposed  their  question  in  a  somII  whispering  voice ;  at 
which  txme,  if  die  water  bailed,  or  fermented*  they  thought  what 
they  had  spoked  was  approved  of  and  confinned» 

AiUfULvnU  was  sometiinea  performed  by  a  precious  stone  called 
siderites,  which  they  waAed  in  sprinf^water  in  the  night  by  candle- 
Itght:  die  person  that  consulted  it  was  to  be  purified  from  all  mai^ 
ner  of  pollution,  and  to  have  his  face  covered  :  this  done,  he  iw» 
peated  divers  prayers,  and  placed  eertain  cbaraoten  in  an  appoinl* 
ed  order ;  and  then  the  stone  moved  itself,  and  in  a  soft  gentle  nMU> 
mur,  or  (as  some  say)  in  a  voice  like  that  of  a  child,  returned  an 
answer.  By  a  stone  of  this  nature,  Helenus  is  reported  to  have 
foretold  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

llieocritus'  has  given  us  an  account  of  two  sorts  of  divination 
practised  by  a  country  swain,  to  try  what  share  he  had  in  his  mis- 
tress's affections.    His  words  are  these : 

JB^w^w  ^Pi^^^^pa  w^p^n  flve^  ^pa^w^^^^^w#^w  ^w  wia^%n^we  ^wott 

AXX'  mSrtH  ^irmXf  vt/ri  r^xu  ^i^uif  •«#«• 

T«v  «Uf  lyuttfu'  ri  S)  /»h  Xiytu  AKmi  tfM^ 

AU  thb  I  knew,  whm  I  darign'd  lo  |«io)fe» 
WheCber  I  should  be  happy  in  my  love ; 
*  By  one  prophetic  otplne  leaf  I  found 

Yoqr  cfaang'd  alihrtioa,  Air  it  g«fe  ao  aboad^ 

Hio*  on  jny  band  struck  hollow  as  it  lay, 

But  quickly  with«r*d,  like  your  love^  away. 

An  old  witoh  braugbt«*d  tidii^  to  my  ean» 

£Kie  who  tells  fortunes  with  the  sieve  and  sheen : 

For  leasing  bartey  in  oay  fields  of  late, 

She  told  me  "  1  should  love^  and  you  should  hale.** 

Where  the  shepherd  complains  he  bad  found  his  suit  was  reject- 
ed these  two  ways :  first,  by  the  herb  telephium,  which  being 
crushed  in  his  hand,  or  upon  his  ami,  returned  no  sound ;  for  it 
was  usual  to  strike  that,  or  some  otlier  herb,  against  iheir  arou^ 
and  if  they  cracked  in  breaking,  good;  if  not,  it  was  au  unlucky 
omen.  Not  much  unlike  tbi3,  was  the  divination  by  laurel  leaves,* 
which  they  threw  into  the  fire,  and  observed  how  they  crackled 
in  burning ;  from  which  noise,  some  say,  laurel  was  called  3«^y«» 
q,  i»  fmfi'    The  Other  way  of  diviniug,  mentioned  by  Theocritus^ 

K  idja  iil  ver.  2S. 
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WM  by  a  tiefe^  wkidi  an  old  gjrpty  nsad  in  tailing  siUy  piople 
their  fortniM.  This  tliey  calkd  K^i^m^m^;  it  waa^gQimitty 
practised  to  <fitcoTar  tkaaiwiy  or  othert  antpected  of  aay  crtaiiCy  in 
this  BMiiaer :  they  tied  a  ihfcad  to  iha  note,  by  which  it  waa  up* 
held>  or  ebe  placed  a  pair  of  ahears,  whidi  they  held  up  by  tw» 
fiageia;  Aen  piayed  to  dte  godt  to  diraet  aad  amat  than;  after 
Ibaty  they  repeated  the  names  of  die  persons  under  siispicio«»  and 
he  at  whose  name  the  sieve  whirled  round  or  asoved,  was  duHight 
to  have  committed  the  fact.  Another  sort  of  divinatioA  was  coor* 
moniy  practised  upon  the  sano  acooimt,  wbkh  was  called 

AiiUfut9T9mf  from  A(A«,  i.  e.  an  aj?  dip  hatchet^  which  they  fixed 
so  exacdy  upon  a  roiaid  stake^  that  aeidier  end  might  outpoiae  9t 
weigh  down  the  other;  then  they  prayed,  and  repeated  the  names 
of  those  they  suspected ;  and  the  person  at  whose  name  the  hatchet 
made  any  the  leas|  nsotiony  was  faond  guilty. 

Kt^Uf^fiMmitt,  was  by  the  head  of  aft  ass  (as  tha  name  imports)^ 
which  they  broiled  on  cods;  and  after  having  mattered  a  fisw 
prayers,  they  repeated  the  persons  names  as  before ;  or  the  ciiaie» 
in  case  one  was  only  suspected ;  at  which,  if  the  jaws  made  any 
raolioni  aad  the  teeth  chattered  against  one  another,  diey  thought 
the  villain  sufficiently  discovered. 

.  AXmr^pftMrruMf  was  a  very  mysterions  divinatioo,  in  which  they 
made  use  of  a  cock  in  discovering  secret  and  unknown  transactions^ 
or  future  events.  It  was  effected  after  this  manner :  having  wrote 
in  die  dust  the  twenty- four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  laid  a  grain 
of  wheat  or  barley  upon  every  one  of  them,  a  cock  magically  pre- 
pared was  let  loose  amongst  them,  and  those  letters,  out  of  which 
he  picked  the  corns,  being  joined  togother,  were  thought  to  de- 
clare whatever  they  were  desirous  to  be  certified  of.    This  divin* 
ation  the  famous  magician  Jamblichils,  Proclns's  master,  is  said. 
to  have  made  use  of,  with  a  design  to  find  out  the  person  who  was 
to  succeed  Valens  Caesar  in^the  empire ;  but  the  cock  picking  up 
only  four  of  the  grains,  viz.  those  that  lay  upon  the  letters  ^,  t,  •, 
),  left  uncertain,  whether  Theodosius,  Theodotus,  Tlieodorus,  or 
Theodectes,  was  the  person  designed  by  the  fates  to  be  ehiperor. 
However,  Valens  being  informed  of  the  matter  was  enraged  at  it, 
pnt  to  death  several  persons  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  dieir 
names  began  with  those  letters ;  and  made  a  diligent  scarth  after 
the  magicians  themselves;  whereupon  Jamblichus,  to  prevent  the 
cmperor*s  cruelty,  ended  his  life  by  a  draught  of  poison. 

S«3s{a/M«rTi«ir,  was  performed  by  red-hot  iron,  upon  which  they 


laid  w  odd  umn^  of  ataiway  and  dbiarvad  what  f  gures,  Bend- 
iqg^  aparkUng^*  &g«  di«y  mftde  io  tmning* 

jtfAAvj^Jii^m/fs  was  by  obMrang  the  motion,  figures,  8cc.  of 
melted  lead.  The  three  feilomng  methods  of  divination  are  by 
some  reckoned  amongst  the  varions  sorts  of  ioctntetbns. 

T4ff^KMfiiW»  ordivineiiosi  by  ashes;  which  was  performed  in  this 
manner :  they  wrote  the  things  they  bed  a  ndnd  to  be  resolved 
about,  in  ashes  upon  a  plank,  or  any  such  thing ;  this  they  exposed 
to  the  open  air,  where  it  was  to  continue  for  some  time ;  and  those 
letters  that  remained  whole,  and  nowise  defaced  by  ibe  winds,  or 
other  accidents,  were  thought  to  contain  in  diam  e  sohition  of  the 
question. 

Btmfftmmm,  or  Avination  by  herbs^  especially  EAiAiV^Mtf,  or 
salvia ;  or  by  iig>leave%  and  thenee  called  iSwtufmrrU;  was  prac- 
tised thus :  the  persons  that  consulted,  wrote  their  own  names, 
and  their  queslkms  upon  leaves,  whkh  they  exposed  to  the  wind ; 
and  as  many  of  the  letters  as  remained  in  their  own  places,  were 
taken  up,  and  being  joined  together,  contained  an  answer  to  the 
question. 

K«^ifMimi«,  or  divination  by  wax,  which  they  melted  over  a 
vessel  of  waten  letting  it  drop  within  three  definite  spaces,  and 
observed  the  figure,  situation,  distance,  and  concretion,  of  the 
drops.  Besides  these,  there  were  infinite  other  sorts  of  divine* 
tion ;  as  Xu^»f**rni»,  <Pv0-i«yvir^«,  which  was  practised  in  Socrates* 

time,    OHfAar$fteitrux,  A^i$fMfixmm,  FutfuitnUt,  Av;t;«^i«»fiA^  mei>* 

tioned  with  several  others,  by  Aratus  io  his  Prognostics,  and  Phoy 
in  his  Natural  history  ;  but  these  I  shall  pass  by,  and  only  trouble 
you  with  one  more,  which  is  so  renrarkable,  that  it  must  not  be 
omitted,  viz. 

^tc^fi»uti»,  which  was  usually  performed  by  oertain  meflicatad 
and  enchanted  compositions  of  herbs,  minerals,  tec.  which  ihej 
called  ^Ji^jfuuuu  By  these,  strange  and  wonderful  things  were  ef* 
fected :  some  of  them  taken  iowardlyt  caused  blindness,  madness^ 
love.  Sec.  such  were  the  medicaments  by  ithixk  Circe  transfeniH 
ed  Ulysses's  soldiers.  Others  infected  by  a  toneh;  sncbwas  the 
garment  which  Medea  sent  to  Creiisa.  Others  spread  their  venom 
far  ofi^,  and  operated  upon  persons  at  a  great  disfanee>  There 
were  also  ^ti^fuum  rtni^ff  which  wereamulels  egamst  the  former ; 
such  were  the  herb  moly,  which  preaerved  Ulysses  from  Circe's 
enchantments ;  the  laurel,  the  sallow«tree,  the  rhamn,  or  christ-thom, 
fleabane,  the  jasper-stone,  and  inmmierable  othen  mentioned  by 
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Albertus  Magnus,  and  Orpheus  lo  bis  book  De  Ltfpiilis ;  likewise 
certain  rings,  which  Ariatopbanes,  in  his  Plutus,  calls  A«kt*a^ 
^M^f^mmrtH.  For  this  art  the  Thessalians  were  most  famous  of  all 
the  Grecians ;  Democritus  and  Pythagoras  are  also  said  to  have 
been  skilled  in  it.  Every  story  is  full  of  the  prodigious  operations 
wrought  by  it,  some  of  which  I  AM,  give  you  froni  the  eochatit- 
ress's  oiKH  mouth  in  Ovid  ^ ; 


'Cum  votei,  rtjpiff  mtraniibrntf  onutes 


Infinieirediertnios^  comctuiapie  tisto, 
Stantia  conditio  cmUuJi^tm  i  mMUt  pdh 
NubUaque  inducQi  ventot  alngoqme  tncfuei 
^  Fipereoi  rwmpo  terStt  ef  eormbujhueet ; 

yimque  Mco,  tmd  eommUtaqme  robara  ierrd^ 
£t  tjfivoi  moveOfJmbeofue  tmii$eete  wwnUi  t 
TV  qu0qme^  Lmtm,  trah^ 

Oft  by  your  aid  iwift  citmiiti  I  hm  led 

Thro*  wondVing  baoks,  back  to  their  founttin  hmd* 

TraoBfonn'd  tbe  prospect  of  the  briny  deep ; 

Made  sleepuig  billowt  imve,  and  ming  biUcms  deep} 

Made  clouds  or  suiubine,  tempests  rise  or  &U, 

And  Mubbom  lawless  winds  obey  my  call : 

With  mutlcr'd  words  disarm'd  the  tripcr's  jaw. 

Up  by  the  roots  Tsst  oaks,  and  rocks,  could  draw ; 

Make  forests  dance,  and  tremUine  mountains  come 

Like  malefiMtors  to  receive  tbeir  doonou 

£ardi  groan,  and  fHsrhted  ghosts  forsake  their  tombt 

Thee  C^Mtliia  my  resistless  rhymes  drew  down, 

When  tmkliog  cymbals  strofe  my  Toioe  to  drown.        QAaxMU 

IVhere  you  may  observe  the  last  verse,  wherein  she  boasts  that 
she  was  able  to  draw  the  moon  from  her  orb ;  for  tbe  ancients 
really  believed,  that  incantations  had  power  to  charm  the  moon 
from  heaven ;  according  to  that  saying  of  Virgil ; 

Cwrmina  vd  cmio  potmm  deiueere  hmam  \ 
The  moon  my  verses  finom  her  oifo  can  draw. 

And  whenever  the  moon  was  eclipsed,  they  thought  it  was  done  by 
the  power  of  magic ;  for  which  reason  it  was  usual  to  beat  drums 
and  kettles,  to  sound  trumpets  and  hautboys,  to  drown  if  it  was 
possible,  tbe  voices  of  the  mi^cians,  that  their  charms  might  not 
reach. her.  Tbe  moon  also  was  thought  to  preside  over  this  art, 
and  therefore  was  invoked,  together  with  Hecate,  to  whom  the  in* 
ventionofit  was  ascribed;  whence  Medea  in  Euripides  saith,  that 
of  all  the  gods,  she  paid  the  greatest  veneration  to  Hecate  *  : 

UdX4rm  irdt^W9  ^  rwspwv  siXiJiaat, 

'Emdrtif 

»  Met.  vii  Fab.  8.  ▼  Edog.  viil  ^  £u»?pidis  Medea,  v.  S95. 
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Infernal  Hecate,  whom  I  now  chooee 
Cb-peitnerof  mj  black  designb 

Some  of  the  rites  used  at  the  invocatTon  of  lins  soddesSi  are 
given  us  by  Apollonius  ^,  in  these  words  : 

Me»«9^Mi  7  ^SMmrw  III^^)*  ^lAiVrMc, 
£•#«  7  i«iin>«  SiAf  ^i^mi^if^  lKd0^nm. 

Watch  when  the  inidnight  parts  the  tk/  ;  and  faaihe 

In  tb^erennial  river*s  flowing  stream. 

Then  wrapt  in  table  garments,  dig  a  V^nch 

In  hollow  circle;  slay  a  lamb  therein. 

And  fresh,  and  undivided,  lay  the  lamb 

Upon  the  altar,  when  thy  hand  has.heap'd 

Within  the  circling  trench  the  fuelVd  fire. 

Then  soothe  with  prayers  the  one  dread  Hecate; 

And  from  a  goblet  in  libation  shed 

The  honey  of  the  hiva.    Tlui  |odde«  tbtia 

Ihily  appeas'd,  recede,  and  quit  the  pile ; 

Kor  let  the'tramp  of  fbotsteps  maka  tbea  tBr% 

Noryellof  dogs,  lest  all  should  be  uodoii^.  Eltov. 

To  this  sort  of  divination  are  lo  be  referred  charmi  and  amuleta 
agunst  poisoQy  venom,  and  diseases.  ^  Sukias  reports,  that  the 
cming  of.  distempers  by  sacrifices,  and  the  repetition  of  certain 
words,  was  practised  ever  since  the  time  of  Minos  king  of  Crete ; 
and  Homer '  relates,  how  Antolyciiifs  sons  staunched  Ulysses's 
Uood,  flowii^  from  a  wonnd  he  received  in  hunting!^  wild  boar, 
fay  a  charm :  '^ 


nvwxllv  I*  0lM9^  ^fiifitmt  inUuu 
Aik«v  le'^ra^dwf,  Iti^mtf  T  mtftm  utXmfif 

With  nicest  care,  the  sklUbl  artisis  bound 

The  brave^  divine  Ulyaes*  ghastly  wound; 

And  th*  incantations  staunched  the  gushing  blood. 

The  same  is  observed  by  Pliny  ',  who  adds,  farther,  that  sk  Theo^ 
phrastus  ischidiacos  sanari^  Cato  prodidit  luxatis  membris  carmen 
auxiliari,  Marcus  Varro  podagris :  it  was  reported  by  Theophras- 
tus^  that  the  hipgout  was  cured  in  the  same  manner ;  by  Cato, 
that  a  charm  would  relieve  any  member  out  of  joint :  and  by  Mar- 
cus Varro,  that  it  would  cure  the  gout  in  the  feet.     Chiron  in 

<  Aigon.  ill  T.  loss.  r  Odyss.  i  t.  45S, 

*  Nat.  Hift.  lib.  uxviH.  cap.  SL 
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Pindar  b  said  to  uae  th«  wnm^  vniMdf  iamm  iktmuptrB,  but  not 
in  all  * : 


And  it  18  probable,  that  the  uaa  of  dwae  iaeaiitktioDt  gave  occasion 
to  the  invention  of  that  fable,  whereby  Orpheus  is  said  to  have 
recovered  his  wife  Eurydice  frooi  the  dead,  by  tbe  force  of  his 
innsic ;  for  we  are  told  by  Pausanias  ^  that  Orpheus  was  skilled 
in  the  art  of  music ;  and  by  Euripides  %  thai  be  puMfthed  a  book 
concerning  the  remedies  of  distempers : 

X#£r«»v  Alb  M^nmt 
Eiftr  ^  rt  pdutmrngf 
e^j»m»  If  0mrln^  c^ 

Tet  never  could  my  seardung  mind 
Aught  like  neoessitj  rcsittks*  fiad  : 

No  heib  of  sovereign  power  Co  save^ 
Whose  .virtues  Orpheus  joy*d  to  trace 

And  wrote  them  in  die  roUs  of  Thrace^  tantM, 

Hither  are  also  to  b<»' reduced  enchanted  girdles^  and  other  diings 
worn  about  men's  bodies,  to  excite  love,  or  any  other  passion  in 
diose  witG  whom  they  conversed  :  such  was  the  ICur^f  hi  Homer's 
Biad^,  g}t#fl  by  Venus  to  Jono,  for  the  allumneiA  of  Jnpiter-  to 
ber  love,  as  Enstathius  observes,  upon  tbe  afors^meiitiooed  feiaea: 
ilk  the  Odyn^m.  But  concermng  these  practices  I  shall  have  oocn* 
sion  toadH  s^tnething  more,  wh^n  I  coMe  to  treat  of  iove-a&iirs  d« 

Lastly,  to  this  place  doCh  dso  belong  flu^^kt  faicima^M,  a^ 
caMerf,  as^rMlfiwritta»infoni»  us^  ntk^i^iffdi^  luUmfyfrma  kilting 
with  the  eyes,  whence  also  the  Latin  yiorAfascinm  is  snd  to  bave 
been  derived.  For  it  wasbilifwed  that  -jama  »malignant  influence 
darted  from  the  eyes  of  envious  dnd  atigr;  ^ei^onsr,  infected  the 
ambient  air,  and  by  that  means  penetrated  and  corrupted  the  bo- 
dies of  animals  and  other  things  *•  The  younger  animals,  as  being 
most  tender,  were  thought  most  easily  to  receive  this  sort  of  im- 
pressions. Hence  the  shepherd  in  Virgil  %  complains  that  his  laiiiba 
suffered  by  fascination : 

Neicio  quii  tenero$ocuhi$  mihifiuoinat'agnos, 

Plutarch  <  mentions  certain  men,  whose  eyes  were  destructive  to 

»  Pyth.  Od.  iii,  wer.  89.  •  HelMor.i&fiiiop.  lib-lii. 

b  Eliac.  iL  peg.  383.  edit  Htnor.  f  Eclog.  ill.  ver.  103. 

^  Akest  ver.  96S.  S  Sympos.  lib*  r«  %umst,  7. 
d  Archaologuey  lib.  ir,  cmpb  lO* 
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mfants  and  children^  bgr  ieatmof  the  WMk  Md  ttader  coiiBtitution 
of  their  bodies,  but  had  not  so  much  power  over  men,  whose  bo- 
dies were  confirmed  and  compacted  by  age.  Yet  he  adds  in  the 
same  place,  that  the  Thebans  about  Pohtus  could  not  only  destroy 
infants,  but  men  of  ripe  age.  Hiny  affirms  the  same  concerning 
the  Triballi  and  Illyrians,  whose  eyes  had  commonly  two  pupillae, 
which  were  thought  extremely  conducive  to  fascination ;  whence 
the  same  author  obi^erves  farther  from  Gictro^  f^miiuu  omne^ 
ubique  mcere,  qu€R  dig^lices  pupillas  habent,  that  in  all  places,  all 
the  women  who  bad  double  eye-balls,  had  power  to  hurt  others  on 
whom  they  would  fi^  their  eyes  '>.  lliese  influences  were  thought 
chiefly  to  proceed  from  those  whose  spirits  were  moved  by  the 
passions  of  anger  and  envy.  Hence  the  fore-mentioned  Triballi 
and  JUyrians  are  reported  to  have  injured  those  whom  they  looked 
upon  iratis  ocuHs,  with  angry  eyes  K  And  such  men  as  were 
blessed  with  any  singular  and  uncommon  happiness,  were  chiefly 
liable  to  fascination;  hence  Uie  following  saying  of  Horace  con* 
ceming  his  country  seat  J; 

Nm  ikkie  UU^w  oantU  mihi  eammoda  ya/jyaciw 
LimaU  ' , 

For  the  same  reason,  they  who  had  been  extravagantly  commend- 
ed by  others,  and  more  especially  by  themselves,  were  in  danger 
of  having  their  prosperity  blasted.  And  the  goddess  Nemesis  ^ 
was  thought  to  have  some  concern  in  this  matter.  Pliny  speaks 
of  whole  families  in  Africa,  quarum  laudatione  intereant  pwbata, 
arescant  arbores,  emoriantur  infantes  ,*  whose  praises  were  destruc- 
tive to  things  which  they  commended,  dried  up  trees  and  killed 
infants.  Hence,  when  the  Ttomans  praised  any  tiling  or  person, 
they  used  to  add  pntfiscini  or  pntfiscini  dixerim,  to  avert  any  fas- 
cination which  might  ensue ;  or  to  intimate  that  their  commenda* 
tions  were  sincerely  spoken,  and  not  with  any  malicious  design  to 
prejudice  what  they  commended.  Flautus  represents  the  same 
custom  at  Athens  ^ ; 

Prafiicini  hoc  immc  dixerim :  nemo  etiam  me  accuunit 
Merita  meo :  nepie  me  Athenit  est  alter  hodie  quisquam^ 
Cw  credi  rede  mqme  futteaUm 


Some  crowned  those  whom  they  thought  to  be  ia  danger,  with 
gajrlands  of  the  herb  baccharis,  which  had  a  sovereign  power 
against  fascinations ;  hence  the  following  verses  in  Virgil  ™  : 

b  Plin.  NatHiiit.lib.fii.cap,2.  k  TertaUkn.lil)iode  Virgin,  vehuid. 

i  IdeiDt  loco  ciUto.  i  AsIb.  act.  IL  k.  iv.  Yer.  Si, 

)  Lib.  i.  £p.  10.  ■  Eclof .  viL  vcn.  27. 
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jitU  it  uUm  irffffthfiTt  fftinffffifi  ftaccMiiT  ^'iiiiteM 
Cingite,  ne  noceat  tMUi  nuUa  liHguafiUurom 

Some  made  use  of  certain  bracelets,  or  necklaces,  composed  of 
shells,  corals,  and  precious  stones ;  and  others  applied  certain 
herbs  prepared  with  incantations  and  magical  rites,  to  this  use : 
these  also  being  esteemed  excellent  remedies,  according  to  Gratius: 

Nam  sic  qgectus  acuUfMe  vemena  maligni 
Vicii  tutda  pax  impetrata  deorum. 

Sometimes  the  figure  of  a  man's  privities  was  hung  about  the  necks 
of  children  **,  which  was  also  thought  a  very  powerful  amulet 
against  fascinations,  and  for  that  reason  was.  called  fascinum* 
These  or  ti^e  like  representations  were  tliought  to  avert  the  eyes  of 
malicious  persons^  iU  w  ir&vrMf  rvs  i^^wi,  6y  tlie  addness  of  the 
sightf  from  fixing  too  stedfastly  on  the  person  or  thing  to  which 
they  were  affixed^.  Hence  they  were  sometimes  hung  upon  the 
doors  of  houses  and  gardens^  as  we  are  informed  by  Pliny  ^ ;  and 
Pollux  ^  affirms,  that  smiths  commonly  placed  them  before  their 
forges.  The  same  author  observes  from  Aristophanes,  that  their 
name  was  fiu^tUrm ;  tbey  are  called  by  Plutarch  r  w^*9CtinUvm;  in 
the  old  glossary,  w^9sC«M'KtL9tm  answers  the  Latin  word  mutinum* 
But  we  are  informed  by  Phavorinus,  that/8«nMimv  Afynriv  m  a^mm. 
the  ancients  used  the  word  fittr»»fff,  the  moderns,  w^»9Cm9%mmw. 
It  may  farther  be  observed,  that  these  figures  were  images  of/  Pri- 
apus,  who  was  believed  to  punish  such  persons,  as  did  fiurKuifuw 
Ti  T«y  xtixSf^  pryitdice  good  things  by  fasdnatipn,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Diodorus  the  Sicilian  *•  The  Romans  had  several  other 
deities  who  averted  fascinations.  The  god  Fascious  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  these  by  Pliny  < ;  and  Cunina  is  said  by  Lactantius  ^,  to 
be  worshipped,  because  she  did  infantes  in  curds  tueri,  etfascinum 
subtnoveref  protect  children  in  their  cradles^  and  avert  fascina- 
tions. It  was  before  observed,  Uiat  some  omens  were  averted  by 
spitting  at  them,  which  is  an  action  of  detestation  and  abborrence. 
Hence  some,  chiefly  old  women,  averted  fascmations  by  sfMtting 
into  their  bosoms.  Hence  the  following  verse  of  Callimachus^ 
which  is  cited  by  the  scholiast  upon  Theocritus,  who  farther  af- 
firms that  the  same  custom  was  practised  in  his  time : 

Amiftw^  Tti  mixmtm  Irtir^vtn  ymmtuf 

It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  this  was  done  thrice,  three  being 

<^  Varro,  lib  vl  r  Loco  citato. 

o  Plutarchus  Sympos.  lib.  r.  qtuett  7.  *  I^«  it. 

P  Nat  Hist  lib.  xix.  cap.  4.  c  Nat  Hist  Ub»  aiir.  ea^  4. 

a  Oaomait.  lib.  vii.  cap.  24.  u  Lib.  i.  cap.  10. 
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a  sacred  iminber,  as  hath  been  elsewhere  shewn.  Hence  Damoe- 
tas,  who  is  introduced  by  Theocritus^  representing  the  behaviour 
of  Poljphemusy  having  praised  himself,  adds,  that  by  the  advice 
of  old  Cotyttaris,  he  had  thrice  spit  into  his  bosom,  to  prevent 
fascination  ^ : 

'lit  fM^l  fim^zMi4m  K  r^f  4it  Iftit  Xfrrwm  niXxrtf 

Aod  lest  enchantment  should  my  limbs  infest, 

I  three  tixhei  dropt  my  spittle  on  ray  breast ; 

.Tt^fi  chmnv  I  learnt  from  an  iOld  sorcereat*  u»iigiie» 

Who  harvest-home  at  Hypocoon's  sung.  fawcks. 

Hence  it  was  usual  to  reprove  arrogant  persons,  when  they  assum* 
ed  more  than  their  due,  by  biddipg  them  uf  xixir^vi  ^rrUtf,  spit  into 
their  bosoms,  an  example  whereof  we  find  in  Lucian  \  Another 
method  of  averting  fascinations  from  infants  was  this :  they  tied  a 
thread  of  divers  colours  about  the  neck  of  the  infant,  then  spit 
upon  the  ground,  and  taking  up  the  spittle,  mixed  with  dirt,  upon 
their  finger,  put  it  upon  the  infant's  forehead  and  lips.  There  b 
an  allusion  to  this  custom  in  Persius  *  ; 

JEcee  aoiOf  out  mehtens  Ditrnm  nuUeriera,  cum$ 
Stemit  piienitm ,'  Jrojitemque  aique  itda  iaMia 
lufami  digith  et  lyjtiralibfu  ante  $aHvi$ 
^iat^rentei  ociUos  ^iberTpirita: 

Our  superstitions  with  our  Ufe  begin : 

Th*  obscure  old  mnduot  or  the  next  of  ^in^ 

The  new-bom  infant  from  the  cradle  takes,' 

And  first  of  spittle  a  lustration  makes : 

Then  in  the  spawl  her  middle  finger  dips. 

Anoints  the  temples,  fbrebead  and  the  Ups, 

IVetending  Ibtce  of  magic  to  prevent 

By  virtue  of  her  nasty  excrement.  bbtsiv. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  the  Grecian  Festivals  ifi  General* 

Jb  ESTIVALS  were  instituted  upon  four  accounts ;  first,  in  honour 
of  the  gods,  to  whom,  besides  the  worship  every  day  paid  them, 
some  more  solemn  times  were  set  apart;  especially  if  they  had 
conferred  any  signal  favour  upon  the  public,  or  upon  private 
persons ;  had  assisted  them  in  deCsoding  their  country ;  had  given 
them  victory  over  their  enemies ;  had  delivered  them  out  of  any 
apparent  danger,  or  blessed  them  with  success  in  any  undertaking ; 
it  was  thought  but  reasonable  to  set  apart  some  time  for  oSe^ 

^  Theocriti  Idyll.  ?!•  vtr.  39  '  Sat.  ii.  vera.  31.    Ubi.  conf.  inter- 
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ing  aaciilioes  iud  pndses  to  Amk,  ••  grateful  aetafoivledlgnitiiita 
for  the  beoefits  received  at  their  hands. 

Secopdly,  in  order  to  procure  some  special  favour  of  the  gods  ; 
£or  (as  you  may  learn  from  the  followiag  chiqiteis)  several  of  the 
festivals  were  instituted  with  a  design  to  render  the  gods  propi- 
tiousy  and  willing  to  grant  some  particular  blessings,  as  healdi, 
childreo^  and  such  like.  And  in  times  of  famine,  pestilence,  or 
otiier  public  calamities,  the  oracles  usually  advised  their  consult- 
ants to  institute  solemn  festivals,  as  the  best  method  to  appease 
the  angry  gods,  and  obtain  of  them  deliverance  from  the  evils  they 
laboured  under. 

Thirdly,  in  memory  of  deceased  friends,  of  those  that  had  done 
any  remarkable  service  for  their  country,  or  died  valiantly  in  the 
defence  of  it.  This  was  no  small  encouragement  to  men  of  gene* 
rous  and  noble  dispositions  to  enter  upon  honourable  designs,  whea 
they  saw  that  the  brave  actions  of  the  virtuous  did  not  perish 
with  them,  but  their  memories  were  ever  held  sacred  by  succeedii^ 
generations. 

Fourthly,  festivals  were  instituted  as  times  of  ease  and  rest  to  la« 
bourers ;  that  amidst  all  their  toil  and  sorrow,  and  as  it  were  a 
recompence  thereof,  some  days  of  refreshment  might  be  allowed 
them.  For  some  one  or  more  of  these  ends,  most  festivals  seem 
to  have  been  first  instim  ted. 

Aristotle '  reports,  that  amongst  the  ancients  they  had  few  or 
no  festivals,  besides  those  after  harvest  or  vintage ;  for  then  they 
used  to  meet  and  make  merry  with  the  fruits  they  had  gathered^ 
eating  and  drinking  fJentifuUy ;  which  they  esteemed  a  sort  of  of* 
fering  their  first  fruits  to  the  gods,  whom  they  thought  honoured 
by  so  doing ;  and  therefore  feasts  were  called  0«iV«<  q.  ^umti,  in 
iU^  rvf  ^Mf  cifMttt  iih  tnnXeiftimv^t,  i.  e.  becaiise  they  t/umght  they 
were  obliged  in  duty  to  the  gocb,  to  be  drunk.  And  Seleucus,  in 
the  same  author,  tells  us,  that  the  words,  ^him^  and  fuh  were  de* 
rived  from  the  same  original,  To  n  4nf  M  xhu^f,  ig  ^*  jfAAnv  iiv^ 

9ttr  i.  e.  banfueti.were  called  ^imt,  ^»iM^,  and  ^Mlbi,  from  €N«f,  or 
God;  because  it  was  usual  at  thoae  times  to  consume  great  quauii^ 
ties  ofmne,  and  other  provisions  in  hofwur  oj  the  gods. 

In  latter  ages,  when  the  gods  were  increased  almost  to  the  nwor 
ber  of  men,  and  the  frugal  way  of  living  was  laid  aside,  the  num- 
ber of  festivals  was  enlarged,  and  the  maniier  of  them  quite  alt^ed : 

r  Ethic  ad  ^kifffiseh.  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  9. 
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for,  w1ierest9  fomerfy  the  sokanvlies  c^^isted  io  Iktle  ot  notUog 
besides  offering  »  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  aad  after  tfa«l  makitig  aier* 
rj  tfaemsehres ;  now  a  ^eat  many  games,  procesaioQi,  aad  kinu* 
merable  cereraontea,  ininnlationof  the  fkhuloiis  actions  of  the  gods, 
were  introduced  and  practieed,  to  tlie  iraot  charge  of  the  pablic. 

The  Athenians,  as  they  esceeded  all  olber  people  in  the  nnnriieF 
of  their  gods,  so  they  out-did  them  in  the  nunsber  of  their  festi« 
vals;  which,  as  Xenophon'  reports,  vfete  twice  as  many  as  any 
other  city  observed :  nor  did  the  nutober  and  frequency  ef  them 
abate  any  thing  of  the  solemnity,  splendour,  and  charges,  at  their 
observation.  The  shops,  and  courts  of  judicature,  were  shut  up, 
on  most  of  those  days ;  the  labourers  nested  from  their  works,  the 
tradesmen  from  their  employments,  the  mournei*s  intermitted  their 
sorrows ;  and  nothing  but  ease  and  pleasure,  mirth  and  jollity, 
were  to  be  found  amongst  them.  Indeed,  ^$tMf  nv  ^  rSf  'zxxi^m 
>g  r«r  $ttfia^Mf  U-i,  this  wos  common  both  to  Greeb  and  burbariams, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  to  celebrate  their  i:eligious  solem* 
nities  with  mirth  and  remission  of  their  laboors. 

Most  of  them  were  celebrated  at  the  public  charge ;  and  lest 
their  treasury  should  be  exhausted  by  so  frequent  evacuations,  se* 
vera]  means  were  contrived  to  supply  and  replenish  tbeai.    For 
instance,  after  Tbrasybulus  bad  deposed  the  grants,  their  estates 
were  confiscated  for  this  use,  as  Harpocration  observes  out  of  Phi^ 
locorus :  and  when  the  state  was  reduced  to  its  old  democracy,  if 
any  of  the  citizens,  through  too  much  wealth,  became  formidable 
to  the  poorer  sort,  and  objects  of  their  envy,  it  was  customary  to 
compel  them  to  contribute  towards  the  defraying  the  expences  at 
public  festivals ;  and  so,  by  conferring  upon  them  a  great  (though 
chaigeable  and  dear  bought)  honouf,  at  once  sweeten  the  imposi* 
tion  (if  not  also  oblige  those  on  whom  it  was  imposed),  and  rid 
themselves  of  those  fears  and  jealousies  which  the  immoderate  opu*' 
lency  of  private  persons  might  reasonably  give  to  a  popular  state* 
Tlius  much  of  festivals  m  general :  as  to  the  particalars,  1  have 
omitted  very  little  that  is  material  in  the  tracts  of  Meursius  and 
Castellanus  upon  this  subject ;  and  some  things  not  ^e»  notice 
of  by  either  of  them,  and  perhaps  not  unwoithy  your  obser vation, 
I  have  added.     Yet  do  I  not  pretend  that  this  is  a  complete  or 
entire  collection  of  the  Grecian  festivals;  for  that  would  be  endless 
(seeing  almost  every  man  of  repute,  and  that  had  Aom  any  not- 
able service  for  the  public,  had  his  anniversary  day)  and  impos- 
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able>  siooe  hundreds  of  ihem  (especially  dioee  Ijaat  weie  observed 
by  tfae  less  considerable  cities)  are  not  so  mttch  as  mentioned  in 
any  author  at  this  day  extant ;  or  but  barely  mentioned^  with- 
out any  account  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  belonged,  or  the 
ceremonies  used  at  their  celebration :  however,  as  much  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  understanding  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers,  the  fol- 
lowiog  chapters  will  furnish. 


CHAP.  XX. 
Grecian  Festivals. 


^rHTOP£lON  and  a^HTOFIA,  menUoned  t^yHesychius,  without 
any  notice  of  the  deity,  in  whose  honour  they  were  observed.  It 
18  not  improbable  they  might  belong  to  Apollo,  and  be  (at  least 
the  latter  of  them)  the  same  with  the  LacedaBmoniau  lU^yiik*  This 
conjecture  is  grounded  upon  the  words  of  Hesychius,  who  tells  us, 
that  AyvTJff  was  the  name  of  the  person  consecrated  to  the  god  at 
the  Km^mm'  and  that  the  festival  itself  was  termed  Aynri^m,  which 
name  seems  to  have  been  derived  fron>  iym,  that  festival  being  ob- 
served in  imitation  of  c(«ri#Ti»«  iym^fiiy  or  the  military  way  of  liv« 
ingy  as  Athensus  *  and  Eustathius  ^  have  observed.  It  is  not  un- 
likely the  former  might  belong  to  Venus,  whose  priest  (as  gram- 
martaus  inform  us)  was  calle^l  Aynr^^,  in  Cyprus. 

AFPANIA,  was  celebrated  at  Argos^,  in  n^emoryof  one  of  Proe- 
tus's  daughters ;  being,  in  all  probability,  the  same  with 

ArpiANiA,  which  (as  the  same  author  tells  us)  was  observed  at 
Argos,  in  memory  of  a  deceased  person.  It  was  also  celebrated 
at  Thebes  with  solemn  sports. 

ArPATAJA,  at  Adiens,  in  honour  of  Agraulus,  or  Aglaurus,  the 
daughter  of  Cecrops,  and  the  nymph  Aglauris,  and  priestess  of 
Minerva,  to  whom  she  gave  the  surname  of  Aglaurus,  and  was 
worshipped  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  her.  The  Cyprians  also  (as 
Porphyry^  reports)  honoured  her  by  the  celebration  of  an  annual 
festival  in  the  month  Aphrodisius,  at  which  they  offered  human 
victims ;  and  this  custom  b  said  to  have  continued  till  the  time  of 
Diomedes* 

»  Ziib.  17.      b  Iliad.  ^       c  Hcsydbivi.      d  Dc  AUtinentia,  lOi.  ii. 
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ATfltkHlMf  in  hoilour  of  Bacchtts^  surnamed  Ay^uiuf,  for  his 
craelty,  as  Plutarch  *  b  of  opinion  ;  or  because  he  conversed  witli 
and  was  attended  by  Uons,  tygers^  and  other  savage  animals, 
which  procured  him  the  other  name  of  af^my  which  properly  de- 
notes an  eater  of  raw  flesh.  This  solemnity  was  observed  in  the 
night,  after  this  manner.  The  women'  being  assembled,  made  a 
strict  search  after  Bacchns,  as  if  be  had  fled  from  them ;  bnt  after 
some  time,  findbng  their  labour  to  be  in  vain,  said,  that  he  bad 
retired  to  the  Muses,  and  concealed  himself  amongst  them.  This 
being  done,  and  the  ceremony  ended,  they  regaled  themselves  with 
an  entertainment;  after  which,  the  time  was  passed  away  in  pro^ 
posing  riddles  and  cramp  questions.  Large  quantities  of  ivy  were 
used  at  this  time  <,  because  that  plant  was  accounted  sacred  to 
Bacchus  ;  and  so  great  excesses  were  sometimes  committed,  that 
once  the  daughter  of  Minya,  in  a  fitrtous  ecstasy  of  devotion, 
slaughtered  Hippasus,  the  son  of  Leucippe,  and  served  him  up  to 
tlie  table :  in  memory  of  which  murder,  their  whole  family  was 
ever  after  excluded  from  this  festival,  upon  pain  of  death ;  which, 
as  Plutarch'*  reports,  was  inflicted  upon  one  of  them  that  surrep* 
titiously  conveyed  herself  in  amongst  the  rest  of  the  worshippers^ 
by  Zoilus,  a  dueronseao  priest. 

AFPOTEPAS  ersiA ',  an  anniversary  sacrifice  of  five  hundred 
goats,  offered  at  Athens  to  Minecva,  surnamed  Ay^^«,  from  Jgra 
in  Attica.  The  occasion  of  it  was  this:  when  Darius,  the  empe- 
ror of  Persia,  made  an  invasion  upon  Attica,  Callimachus,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  the  oflke  of  a  polemarch,  made  a  solemn  vow 
to  Minerva,  that  if  she  would  grant  them  victory  over  their  ene- 
mies, they  would  sacrifice  to  her  as  many  he-goats  as  should 
equal  the  number  of  the  slain  on  their  enemy's  side :  Minerva 
granted  his  request ;  but  the  number  of  the  Persians  that  fell  in  the 
battle  being  so  great,  that  all  the  he-goats  they  could  jprocure  did 
not  come  near  it,  instead  of  diem  they  offered  all  the  she-goats 
they  could  find  ;  and  these  also  falling  infinitely  short  of  the  num- 
ber, they  made  a  decree,  that  five  hundred  goats  should  be  offer* 
ed  every  year  till  it  should  be  completed. 

ArprnNlz,  a  noqtumal  festivaP,  celebrated  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus, at  Arbela,  a  place  in  Sicily ;  and  so  called  because  the  wor- 
shippers did  my^imuPf  or  watch  all  night. 

AAaNiA,  or  AAaNElA,  was  celebrated  in  most  of  the  cities  of 

*  Antonio.  Ik  Quest.  Otaw. 
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Greece^  in  honour  of  Vcous,  uid  in  ttemorj  of  her  beloved  AdoiBS. 
The  solemnity  contuiiied  two  days  ;  upon  &e  first  of  ¥rfaich  cer- 
tain images  or  pictnies  of  Adonis  and  Venvs  m^ere  brought  fordi 
with  all  the  pomp  and  oereaKHnes  practised  at  fuoemb ;  the  wo-> 
mea  tote  their  hair,  beat  thdur  breasts,  and  conoterfeitied  idl  otber 
postures  and  actions  usual  4n  lamenting  the  dead.  This  lamen* 
tation  was  termed  aimfuufCt^  \  or  mhttU^  ivbeoM  «ilM»»  Ai^tw  is  ia* 
terpreted  by  Suidas,  Aimat-xxu/uvy  to  weep  for  AdenU.  The  soags 
on  this  occasion  were  called  ditniita  K  There  were  also  carried 
along  with  diem,  shells  filled  with  earth,  in  which  grew  several 
sorts  of  herbs,  especially  lettuces ;  in  memory  tiiat  Adonis  was 
laid  out  by  Venus  apon  a  bed  of  lettuces.  These  were  called  k««'m» 
gardens;  whence  a)i»w^  wf««<,  are  proverbiBlly  applied  to  things 
mifniitful,  or  fading;  because  those  herbs  were  only  sown  ao  hmg 
before  the  festifd  as  tb  sprout  fotth  and  be  green  at  that  time,  and 
Aen  were  presently  cast  out  into  the  water.  The  flutes  used  apoa 
tins  day  were  called  rtyy^ltUf  from  riyy^f  which  was  the  Phmnician 
name  of  Adonis.     Hence,  to  play  ou  thb  instrument,  was  termed 

yiy<y^f,Oryiyy(«/9fiy,  the  music  f^Wif^f^^ff  >^d  the  songs  yayy^eeftmm 

The  saarifice  was  termed  Kjti6ii^m,  because  (I  suppose)  the  days  of 
mourning  used  to  be  called  by  that  name.  1^  following  dKf 
was  spent  in  all  possible  expressioos  of  mirth  and  joy ;  in  memory 
that,  by  the  favour  oiF  Proserpina,  Venus  obtmned  that  Adonis 
should  Fetura  to  life,  and  dwell  wkh  her  one  half  of  every  year. 
All  tliis  vain  pomp,  and  serioua  folly,  served  aij  to  expose  the 
heathenish  superstkion,  and  gave  birth  to  the  proverb,  oAu  h^9, 
by  which  seem  to  be  meant  ihinga  that  bear  a  show  of  sdoiething 
great  or  sacred,  but  are  in  reality  nodiing  but  son^  and  lidiculoua 
trifles. 

AeHKAiA>  two  festivals  observed  at  Admns,  in  honour  of  Mi* 
nerva ;  one  of  diem  was  called  OammAi  mm,  the  other  x«>m»,  and 
both  shall  be  treated  of  in  tbeir  proper  places* 

AiAKEf  A,  sports  at  .£gina,  in  honour  of  j£acus,  who  had  a 
temple  in  that  island ;  wherein,  after  the  end  of  die  sokmnily,  die 
victors  used  to  present  a  garfamd  of  flower8« 

A1AMTE1A,  to  Ajax,  in  the  ide  of  SalanuB*".  Also  in  Attica, 
where,  in  memory  of  the  valour  of  that  hero^  a  bier,  upon  set  days, 
was  adorned  with  a  complete  suit  of  amKMir ;  and  huch  a  pious 
care  die  Athenians  took  of  his  memory,  that  hia  nsnne  wasx;ontiou- 

J  Etymolopici  Anctor.  i  Piadflni%  ^usqpie    SbtujUatleB  Ke- 
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ed  to  posterity  in  that  of  one  of  their  Iribei^  wliieh  was  from  Um  eall- 
ed  kimfrtf' 

AiriNHTaN  '£OPTH^  Was  a  festivri  at  £gina,  observed  in  bo< 
nour  of  Neptutle,  sixteen  days  together ;  all  wbiefa  were  employed 
in  mirth  and  jolKty,  and  offering  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  And 
this  was  done  only  by  free  deniiens  of  that  ishndy  without  the  as* 
sistance  of  servants^  who  were  for  that  reason  called  M^ffdyt, 
which  word  signifies  persons  that  eat  by  themselveg.  After  all^ 
the  solemnity  was  ended  with  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Venus.  The 
occasion  and  original  of  these  observances^  are  aecomissd  for  by 
Plutarch  in  his  Greek  Questions. 

AiMAKOTPiA^a  Petoponnesian  festival,  wber^n  boys  (fti^oi)  were 
whipped  at  the  sepnkhre  of  Pelops,  till  blood  (Jfttt)  was  drawo^ 
whence  this  solemnity  derived  its  name. 

AtnPA,  EOPA,  EYAEinNox,  Or  AAHTis,  a  festival  *  and  solemn 
sacrifice,  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  with  vocal  music,  in  honour 
of  Erigone,  sometimes  called  Aletis,  the  daughter  of  Icarius ;  who, 
out  of  an  excess  of  grief  for  the  misfortunes  of  her  father,  hanged 
herself:  whence  die  solemnity  had  the  name  of  aIA^,  At  her 
death  she  requested  (he  gods,  that  if  the  Athenians  did  not  revenge 
Icarius's  murder,  their  virgins  might  end  their  lives  in  the  same 
manner  that  she  did.  Her  petition  was  granted,  and  a  great 
many  of  them,  without  any  apparent  cause  of  discontent,  became 
their  own  executioners ;  whereupon,  to  appease  Erigone,  they  in- 
stituted this  festival  by  the  advice  of  AjMrflo.  Others  report  ^, 
that  it  was  observed  in  honour  of  king  Temelaus,  or  of  ^gisthus 
and  Clytaemnestra.  And  some  are  of  opinion  ',  that  it  was  first 
observed  by  command  of  an  oracle,  in  memory  of  the  daughter  of 
^gisthus  and  Clytsemestra,  who,  in  company  of  her  grandfather, 
Tyndarus,  took  a  journey  to  Athens,  where  Ae  prosecuted  Ares*- 
tes  in  the  court  of  Areopagus ;  and  losing  her  cause,  hanged  hef* 
self  for  grief. 

AKTiA,  a  triennial  festival,  solemnized  at  Actium  in  Epirus, 
with  wrestling,  horse-racing,  and  a  fight  or  race  of  ships,  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  who  had  the  surname  of  Actius,  from  that 
place  '. 

AAAIA,  or  AAEAIA,  to  MincTva,  surnamed  Alea,  at  Tegea  in 
Arcadia,  where  that  goddess  was  honoured  with  a  temple  of  great 

antiquity  ^. 

°  Hyginns  Aitronom.  ^  Stcphamu  Bysantin.    Clemens  Fro- 

°  ITcsjchius.  trept  JElian.  Hnt.  Anim.  lib.  li.  cap.  |. 

P  Etyraolog.  Msgmim.  '  P«u«n.  Aivadic. 
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AABKTPTOKON  Amiu    A  yeatly  cock^ifight  tt  Athcui  ill 
mory  of  the  cocks^  from  whose  crowing  Th^nistoeles  received  an 
oftien  of  bis  Success  fl^aiast  the  Persians  V 

AAUkf  solemn  games  <  celebrated  at  Rhodes  upon  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  the  month  r«^MuWy  which  answers  ta  the  Athenian 
2««)^«^«y,  in  honour  of  the  suui  wha  is  called  in  Greek  'wuh  and 
^  *AAi«fy  and  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the  island  of  Rhodes;  the 
iuhai^nts  of  which  were  reputed  his  posterity,  and  ti|erefore  call* 
ed  Heliades,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  **.  The  combatants  in  these 
gamiss  were  net  only  mea,  but  boys;  and  the  victors  were  rewarded 
with  a  crown  of  poplar* 

AAKAeoiA,  at  Megafa  %  in  memory  of  Alcathous,  the  son  of 
Pelopsy  who^  lying  under  a  suspicion  of  having  murdered  his  br<^ 
ther  Chrysippus,  fled  to  Megara;  where,  having  overcome  a 
terrible  lion  that  %irasted  the  country,  and  had  slain,  beside  many 
others,  king  Megareus's  own  son,  he  so  far  ingratiated  himself, 
that  he  bad  in  marriage  the  kill's  daughter,  and  was  declared  his 
succeifeor. 

AAOA,  at  Athens,  in  die  month  Poesidson,  in  honour  of  Ceres  and 
Bacchus,  by  whose  blessing  the  husbandmen  received  the  reoom- 
pence  of  their  toil  and  labour ;  and  therefore  ^  their  oblations  con* 
sisted  of  nothing  but  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Others  say,  this  fee* 
tival  was  instituted  as  a  commemoration  of  the  primitive  Greeki^ 
who  lived  h  rttlt  £A«r«,  i.  e.  in  vinejfards  and  comrfielde  '•  Hence 
Ceres  was  called  KJ^4M»f,  AP^^ig,  and  EvXm^-im, 

Ai^TiA,  to  Minerva,  by  the  Arcadians,  in  memory  of  a  victor]^ 
wherein  they  took  a  great  many  of  the  LAcedssmonians  prisoners, 
which  the  Greeks  called  i»a«]«$  r. 

AMAPTNeiA,  or  AMAFTZIA,  a  festival  celebrated  with  games 
in  honour  of  Diana,  sumamed  Amarynthia,  and  Amarysia,  from 
a  town  in  Eubcea.  It  was  observed  by  the  Eubceans,  Ecetriana, 
Carystians,  and  Athmohians,  who  were  inhabitants  of  a  borou^ 
in  Attica. 

AMBFOSIA,  to  Bacchus ',  the  god  of  wine  ;  in  the  month  of 
LensBon,  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Greece* 

AMMAAQ;  a  festival  of  which  nothing  more  is  recorded,  than 
that  it  belonged  to  Jupiter  *. 
AMMQN^  an  Athenian  festival  ^. 

•  ^lianws,  lib.  iL  cap.  28.  x  llarpocrstion.     EusUtL     Iliad  ;. ; 

t  Pindari  Scholiast.  Olymp.  Od.  8.  T  Paiuan.    Arcadicis. 

"Lib.  xir.    ^  ,.       ^,        _*  «  Hediodi  Sdioliast.  Oper.  et  Di«r. 

▼  Piadan  Scholiast  Olmp,  Nem.  5.  lib.  ii. 

"  DezDosth.  in  Ncs^am^  a  Hesychiw,  b  idem. 
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AM^IAFAIA,  at  OroffoiBf  in  hoaoar  of  Ajtiqpbiahiiif  e ;  of  whom 
I  have  given  a  sufficient  account  in  another  place. 

AM^IAPOMIA,  a  festival  ohaerved  by  private  fEUwIies  in  Athens, 
upon  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  every  chihL  It  %raB  so  calledy 
min  TV  «/ftfi}(«^it»  i.  €•  from  runmngfxmHd;  because  it  Mnm  cnsU^ 
mary  to  run  round  the  fire  with  the  infant  in  their  arms.  Of  this 
more  hereafter. 

ANArarrA,  solemn  sacrifices  d  to  Venus,  at  £rix^  in  Sicily, 
where  she  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent  temple.  Hie  name 
of  this  solemnity  was  derived,  «*-#  vi  mmyuitUf  i.  e^fram  returning; 
because  the  goddess  was  said  to  leave  Sicily,  and  return  to  Afric 
at  that  time* 

AKAKSIA9  an  Athenian  festival,  in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri,  who 
were  called  Apmkk,  and  honoured  with  a  temple,  called  AttUtuu 
The  sacrifices  offered  at  that  time  were  named  ioi#^j,  because 
those  deities  were  |i»M,  or  strangers  * ;  and  consisted  of  three  offer* 
lags  ^,  which  were  called  v^ivm.  AthensBUs  >  also  makes  mention 
of  plays  acted  in  honour  of  these  duties. 

AHAKAHTHPIA,  Solemnities  observed  at  the  mrnxknei^  or  proelor 
motion  of  kings  and  princes  when  they  became  of  age,  to  take  tfjfto 
government  mto  their  own  hands  K 

ANAKTON  HAIAIIN,  a  festival  >  at  Ampbyssa,  the  capital  city 
of  Locris,  in  honour  either  of  the  Dioscuri,  or  Curetes,  or  Cabiri; 
for  authors  are  not  agreed  in  this  matter. 

ANAEAroP£lA,  Anaxagoras  dyii^  at  Lampsacus,  the  magi»- 
trates  of  that  city  asked,  whether  he  desired  any  thing  to  be  done 
for  him  i  he  replied,  that  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  the  boys 
should  have  leave  to  play.  This  custom  was  observed  in  the  time 
of  Diogenes  Laertius  K 

AHAfOTEOHlAfOr AyStH  vw  ti^vyvfft  anntiisl  games  '  celebrated 
in  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens,  by  the  command  of  Minos  king  of 
Crete,  in  memory  of  his  son  Androgeos,  odierwise  called  Enrygy- 
as,  who  was  barbarously  murdered  by  some  of  the  Athenians  and 
Megarensians. 

ANeBSTHPiA,  an  Athenian  festival  observed  in  honour  of  Bao- 

^  Findari  SdidL  Olyiim.  viL  i  PmmmI*  Phoeids. 

<l  ^liao.  Var.  tiist  lib.  i.  cap.  15^  I  Laert.  fine   Anaiag.  Conf.  VhXL 

^  Pindari  SclaoL  Olymp.  iii.  ed  precept  rdpub.  gfrend.  p.  890, 

f  PausaniaSb  edit  Paris. 
S  Dipnos.  lib.  iL  ^  Hesycbios. 

h  PolybiL  HiiU  ivii,  et  Legat  1  Ffut.  Tbcseo. 

cclog.  88. 
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chus)  upon  the  ekvMlii»  twdftk  and  diifteHidi  days  <tf  Ae  mmitJi, 
Anthesterion. 

The  firat  d«y  vmM  ntmed  «{«fi  d?  <r/#t9  ^yvf^  i.  e.  beoHuse 
«A^  then  tapped  their  barreb.  The  ssme  day  waB  by  the  ClMero- 
M^iM  called  Ay«l5  A«<>mm«,  i.  e.  tki  day  qf  good  gmuus,  because 
it  was  customary  to  make  merry  upon  it. 

The  second  day  was  called  x^f  fro™  the  measure  ^•'^,  because 
every  man  difank  out  of  bis  o%vti  vessel^  in  mmnory  <if  en  accident 
that  happened  in  the  reign  of  Pandton>  or  (as  others  say)  of  De- 
mophoon^  under  whom  Orsstea  having  slain  his  mother^  fled  to 
Athens  before  be  had  vndergooe  the  customary  purification  for 
murder.  The  Atheniaus  were  at  that  time  busy  in  celebratsig 
the  fmivtl  of  Bacchus,  smwuMd  Lenttus,  because  be  had  the 
care  of  wine^presses^  which  are  in  Greek  called  Aimm.  However, 
he  was  kindly  received  by  Demophoon>  tvfao^  to  prevent  the  con- 
tamination which  might  adhere  to  the  company  by  drinking  wiA 
a  polluted  person^  and  that  Orestes  might  not  take  it  unkindly 
to  be  forced  to  drink  aloae>  ordered  (hat  every  man  should  have  a 
distinct  vessel  of  wine^  and  drink  out  of  bis  own  cup.  On  the 
foregoing  day,  they  only  opened  their  vessels^  and  tasted  the  wine  ; 
but  now  it  was  customary  to  drink  plentifully ;  and  die  longest 
liver,  in  token  of  victory,  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  leaves, 
cr,  as  some  report ",  a  crown  of  gold  and  a  vessel  of  wine.  It  was 
usual  to  ride  in  chariots^  dut  of  which  they  jested  upon  all 
that  passed  by.  The  professors  of  sophistry  feasted  at  home  vridi 
their  friends  upon  this  day,  and  had  presents  sent  them  from  all 
bands ;  to  which  custom  Eubulides  alludes  in  these  verses : 

ti^trmty  uJotnTty  Mm)  x^  ^9 

Ah !  subtile  knave,  you  now  the  sophist  pl^]r» 
And  wiah  that  bounteous  X»eu  may  approach, 
WhosB  ptewnlB  ill  your  beUy  Andyour  punei 

From  tfaia  day  it  was  tbat  Bacchus  bad  the  surname  of  JCM^^tiK. 

The  third  day  was  called  x^t^^j  ^t"^  X^i*^>  i*  ^*  o,  pat,  wUch 
was  brought  forth  full  of  all  sorts  of  seeds^  which  they  acoounted 
sacred  to  Mercurius  ^^k,  the  inferual,  and  therefore  abstained 
from  them.  Upon  this  day  the  comedians  used  to  act;  and  at 
Sparta,  Lycufvus  ordered  that  such  of  them  as  obtained  the  victory 
should  be  enrolled  amongst  die  free  denizens. 

During  these  days  the  slaves  were  allowed  to  make  merry, 
drink  and  revel ;  and  thtrefore,  at  the  end  of  tlie  festival^  it  was 

«  iElianus  Var.  Hist  lib.  il  cap.  41. 
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luttal^  makt  prochoMlioD  in  this  naimcr,  ev^iKfi^<9  im,  W  Ar- 
itri^my  I  e.  iegmif  jfoti  Conm  Jave$j  ike  JntheOeria  0re  ended. 

AMtts^oriA,  a  SkiiiaB  fattifalS  so  named  i^l  T«f  ^^ut  <flM» 
L  c^^^vNi  aatnying  flowers,  because  it  was  instituted  in  honour  of 
Proserpine,  whom  Phito  is  said  to  have  stoten,  as  she  was  gather^ 
lag  flowers* 

Anodier  soleninity  of  this  naase  seems  to  have  been  dbser^^  at 
Argos,  in  hdoonr  of  Jnnoy  to  whom  a  temple  was  dedicated  in  that 
place  nmhrtfaenaoie  of  A^idm  o. 

ANTiroN£iA>  sacrifices  io  honour  of  Antigonus  p. 

ANTINOfiiA»  Anmial  sacrifices^  and  quintiuennial  games,  in  me- 
mory of  AntiMQus,  the  Bithjaian :  diey  were  instituted  at  the 
command  of  Adrian  the  Roman  emperor,  at  M antinea  in  Arca^ 
dia  <i»  where  Autiaous  wasiKMouied  W(k  a  temple  and  divtne  wor- 
ship* 

AQATOTTU^  a  ftsfi^al '  flrst  imtitttted  at  Athens,  and  from 
Whence  derived  to  the  rest  of  the  ioraans,  eiseept  those  of  Ephesns  and 
Colophoa  It  received  its  name  from  ditrntn,  which  signifies  deceit^ 
because  it  was  first  instituted  in  memory  of  a  stratagem  by  which 
Melauthius,  the  Alhenian  kii^,  overcame  Xanthios  king  of  Bceotia* 
for  a  coatroversy  happening  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeoti- 
aas,  about  a  piece  of  ground  situated  on  the  confines  of  Attica 
and  Boeotia,  Xauthus  made  a  proposal,  that  himaelf  and  the  Athe- 
niail  king  shouU  end  the  quarrel  by  a  single  combat.  Thy- 
moetes  reigned  at  that  time  in  Athens,  but  declining  the  fight,  was 
deposed*  His  fiuccessor  was  Mdanthius,  a  Messenian,  sou  of 
Neleus  and  Pieridymene,  who  having  accepted  the  challenge,  met 
bis  enemy  at  the  appointed  place;  where,  as  they  were  just  going 
to  begin  the  fight,  Melantfaius  thinkiag,  or  pretending,  diat  he  saw 
at  Xanlhtts's  back  a  person  habited  in  a  black  goat-skio,  cried 
out  that  the  articles  were  violated  ;  upon  this  Xantfaus  looking 
back,  was  treacherously  skin  by  Melantbius.  In  memory  of  this 
success,  Jupiter  was  samamed  A^ntrnw^j  i.e.  Decmvtr;  and  Bac*- 
chtts, Mf A«v«iy/f  i.e.  dished  inablackgoat^skin;  and  was  farther 
honotu-ed  with  a  new  tea^>le,  and  the  institution  of  this  festival. 
Others  are  of  opinion,  that  Amn-s^ m,  are  so  caHed.  q.  aTntri^ut,  u  e. 
•jK«T«ri(i«,  because,  upon  this  festival,  children  accompanied  their 

*  PoUttx  Onom.  lib.  i.  qip.  I.  ^  AriaCopb.  SdioL  Aobaoi.  Haeycb. 

®  pMipui.  Corin.  HarpocsAt   Suid.    Etjrmolcw.   Auct. 

P  flut.  A|^  et.  Cleoiii.  idem.   Auct.  ubiq.  sunt  in  boc  toto 

4  Pausiio.  Arcad,  capite  cit^ 
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fathers,  to  have  their  names  entered  into  tbe  public  r^;isler  ;  afker 
the  same  manner^  i?^*xH  is  equi? alent  to  ifiixver^t,  and  ixurtf  to 
ifUMift.  Others  will  have  Awmri^m  to  be  so  naned^  becaase  the 
children  ^ere  till  that  time  ^mti^k,  i.  e.  wUhaui  fathers,  in  a  chrtt 
Mttse ;  for  that  it  was  not  till  then  puUidy  recorded,  whose  they 
were.  For  a  like  reason,  Melchisedec  is  by  some  thonght  to  be 
called  •ir«r*{,  dftirmi  %  i.  e.  without  father,  without  mother ;  viz. 
because  his  parentage  was  oaaitted  in.  the  sacred  genealogies.  To 
return :  this  festival  was  celebrated  in  the  month  Pjranepsion,  and 
lasted  three  days. 

.  The  first  was  called  At^r-m,  from  H^i,  i.  e.  a  suppler ;  because 
on  that  day,  at  evening  each  tribe  had  a  separate  meetii^,  whereat 
«  sutnptuoBs  entertainment  was  provided. 

The  second  day  was  named  km^fvwn,  ^M  tn  m¥s  l^f,  becan^  on 
this  day  victims  were  offered  to  Jupiter  ^^tir^ff,  and  Air«T«M(,  and 
to*  Minerva,  in  whose  sacrifices  (as  in  all  that  were  offered  to  the 
celestial  gods)  it  was  usual  Jtw  i^Mif  ti^  ntpatXttf,  i.  e.  to  turn  the 
heads  of  the  victims  upwards  Jowards  heaven.  At  this  sacrifice, 
the  children  enrolled  amcmgst  citizens  were  placed  close  to  die 
Altar.  It  was  usual  also,  for  perscms  richly  sfppirelled,  to  tiike 
lighted  torches  out  of  the  fire>  and  to  inin  about,  singing  hymna 
in  praise  of  Vulcan,  who  was  the  first  that  taught  men  the  use  of 
that  element :  which  custom  is  by  Meursius  referred  to  this  day^ 
though  Hippoeration,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  mention 
of  it,  has  left  us  in  the  dark  as  to  its  time. 

The  third  day  was  naifaed  Ku^rn,  from  xS^bi,  i.e.  a  youth;  or 
K«(«,  i.  &  shaving ;  because  the  young  men,  who  till  that  time  re* 
mained  unshaved,  had  their  hair  cut  off,  before  they  were  present- 
ed to  be  registered.  Their  fathers  at  this  time  were  obliged  to 
swear  that  both  themselves  and  mothers  of  the  young  men  were 
freeborn  Athenians.  It  was  also  usual  to  offer  two  eyes  and  a 
she-goat  in  sacrifiee  to  Diana,  which  they  called  Bvu9  q>^»r^m9 ; 
the  she-goat  was  termed  dti  ^^mr^f^,  and  the  ewe  SV  ^^ttri^ '.  It 
was  to  be  of  a  certain  weight ;  and  because  it  once  happened  that 
the  standers-by  cried  out  in  ajes^  Mcr«F,|Kgi«r,  i.  e.  too  little^  toolittk, 
it  was  ever  after  called  Mttw,  and  the  person  that  offered  it^  Mim- 

To  these  Hesychius  adds  a  fourth  day,  which  he  tells  us  was 
called  B,9(Sini ;  but  that  name  is  not  peculiar  to  this  festival,  but 

»  EpistoU  ad  Hebneoa.  t  PoUux. 
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geoerally  app&ed  to  aoy  daj  oelebnited  after  the  ood  of  another 
solemDity;  being  derived  mto  tv  imAtUtm,  u  e.fromfollomi^;  be« 
cause  it  was  a  sort  of  appendage  to  die  great  festml* 

This  festival  was  observed  five  days  by  the  ProtenthS)  who 
began  it  a  day  aooner  than  others.  There  was  aiso  a  dcicrea 
made,  when  Cephesidonis  was  chief  archon^  whereby  the  scouite 
was  forbidden  tp  meet  for  five  days,  during  the  time  of  the  solem* 
nity«. 

AHAtAiA,  the  second  day  in  nsankges,  of  which  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  speak  in  another  phice* 

AnoAAaNiA^  to  Apollo  at  JSgialea,  jipon  this  account:  Apol* 
lo  Itavifig  obtained  a  victory  over  Python,  went  to  ^gialea,  ac- 
companied with  his  sister  Diana ;  but  being  frighted  from  thence^ 
fled  into  Crete.  After  this,  the  ^Igialeans  were  infected  with  an 
epidemical  dbteroper ;  and  being  advised  by  the  (M'ophets  to  ap* 
pease  the  two  offended  deities,  sent  seven  boys,  and  as  many  vir- 
gins, to  entreat  them  to  return.  Apollo  and  Diana  accepted  their 
piety,  and  caipe  with  them  to  the  citadel  of  iBgialea ;  in  memo* 
ry  of  which,  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  Pytho,  the  goddess  of  per- 
suasion ;  and  it  became  a  custoin,  to  appoint  chosen  boys  and  vir- 
gins to  make  a  sol^pnn  profession,  in  show  as  if  they  designed  to 
bring  back  Apollo  and  Diana;  which  solemnity  was  continued 
till  Pausanias's  time^. 

AnpnQMnAi,  certain  days  ^  in  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
the  gods,  called  iiffutmH,  Who  these  Were,  is  doubtful.  Certain 
it  is,  that  iFfCfrmn  denotes  any  pierson  that  conducts  another  in 
his  way  ;  and  therefore  was  applied  to  Mercury,  who  was  believ- 
ed to  be  Pluto's  gentleman* usher,  and  to  conduct  the  souls  of  the 
deceased  persons  to  the  shades  below :  whence  Ajax,  in  Sophocles^ 
before  be  stabbed  himself,  prayed  thus : 

-— — —  MmXM  y  m^     ' 

■     ■    ■  InfSwDal  Mtrcniy  I  call 
Safe  to  conduct  me  to  the  shades  belovf- 

But  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  these  days  belonged  to  the  gods 
called  A^»vfcxu76i,  i.  e.  uifr^i^^t  (for  i^^^^ftirn  is  by  Phavorinus 
expounded  a^&r^^xn),  otherwise  named  Av0-i«i,  «A6|/xaM«<,  iT^r^owMt, 
^vlt6t,  and  averrunci,  because  they  were  thought  to  avert  evils ; 
such  were  Jupiter,  Hercules,  and  others ;  and  therefore,  for  ^«fc- 
^M6i4,  in  Hesychius,  I  would  read  «ff-«x0^«-«i«i$,  except  they  may 
be  used  as  synonymous  terms, 
o  Athensus,  UU  !▼.  ^  FiusaiUM  CofiDlbiscii.  ^  Hesychius. 
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APArilAy «  fMtivd  at  Siofot^,  opoa  tbe  hirdhdqr  of  Aralac, 
urboan  tiiqr  howMired  widi  a  priest,  who,  for  diitonctioii**  lako, 
MTore  a  riband  bespaogled  with  while  aad  purple  ipote.  It  wa* 
celebrated  with  nmuc,  end  the  choristers  of  Bacchus  auMled  io  the 
solemoity  with  harps.  There  was  abo  a  solemn  prooessioii»  ia 
which  the  puUic  schoolanster,  accompanied  with  his  scholar^ 
went  first,  and  the  senators,  adorned  with  gavlancle,  with  as  aumy 
of  the  other  citizens  as  had  a  mind,  followed. 

APrEiON  'lorrAi,  festivals  at  Argos,  the  nanes  of  which  are 
lost.  One  we  find  mentioned  in  P&rthcnius  ',  opom  which  he  teHa 
us,  there  was  a  public  entertainment. 

Another  is  take»  notice  of  in  Plutarch  *,  upon  which  die  bojs 
called  one  anodier  in  jest  B^xx^x^tlitH,  i-  e.  B JA;^«9«wr  ix^Att,  hj 
which  words  are  signified  persons  that  throw  wild  figs.  Which 
custom,  perhaps,  was  instituted  ia  memory  of  their  ancient*diet  id 
Inacbtts's  time,  when  they  lived  upon  wild  figs. 

A  third  we  read  of  in  JSnegs*,  io  which  great  numbers  of  the 
citizens  made  a  solemn  procession  out  of  the  city  in  armour. 

AFIAANEIA,  two  festivals^  at  Naxos,  iu  honour  of  two  women, 
who  had  one  common  name  of  Ariadne.  Tbe  former  of  them  was 
thought  to  be  of  a  gay  and  pleasant  temper,  and  therefore  her  fes* 
tival  was  observ^  with  music,  and  many  other  expressions  of  jo/ 
and  mirth. 

The  ktter,  being  the  same  that  was  exposed  big  with  child 
upon  that  coast  by  Theeeu4,  was  supposed  to  he  of  a  metanoholj 
disposition,  and  therefore  the  solemnity  dedicated  to  her  had  a 
show  of  sorrow  and  mourning ;  and  in  memory  of  being  left 
by  Theseus  near  the  time  of  child-birth,  it  was  usual  for  a  young 
asan  to  lie  down,  and  comiterfeit  all  the  agonies  of  women  in  la- 
bour. This  festival  is  said  to  have  been  first  institated  hf  The* 
sous,  as  a  recompence  of  his  ingratitude  to  her. 

AFFH^oriA,  at  Athens^,  in  the  month  Scirropheiion,  in  honour 
of  Minerva,  and  Ersa,  one  of  Cecrops's  daughters,  upon  which 
account,  it  is  sometimes  called  Efm^«{<ie,  or  £|ip«^«^i«.  But  the 
former  name  is  derived  itw\  ri  X^fwrtt  ^i«»,  i.  e«  because  of  certain 
mysterious  things,  which  were  carried  by  four  select  noble  virgins, 
not  under  seven,  nor  above  eleven  years  of  age,  and  hence  called 
Affnpi^ct.  Their  apparel  was  white,  and  set  off  with  ornaments  of 
gold  :  whence  mf^n^6^u9  is  interpreted  xt^^*  Io-Sktm  ^•^th,  ig  x^vWkd. 

«  Plut.  Arato,  »  Poliorcet.  cap.  xrii.  «  Harpocrat.  Suidas,  Etymolog. 

y  EratK-  xiu.  b  VhaM.  ThctMk  d  fitjrmologici  Auetor. 

*  GnBc  Qxuesti 
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TWy  bid  «  pafdcidiur  wmtI  of  brMdl>  whidi  wm  lemMd  MifW% 
and  cukes  called  mmrmsn^.  There  was  a  oertan  •fM^iW^iM  ball- 
conrti  appfoprialed  for  their  oae  io  the  Acropoli%  wherein  etood 
a  braeea  etatue  of  Iterates  on  borse*baek*.  Out  of  theMi  were 
oboseo  IwOf  to  wea?e  (as  the  cuatmn  was)  a  jiiirA*^  or  garment, 
for  Minerva ;  wbicb  work  ihey  began  on  the  thirtieth  of  Pjranep* 
aioii. 

Af  TEMISIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  A^ti^if,  or  Diana.  It  was 
celebrated  in  several  places  of  Greece,  particularly  at  Delphi, 
where  tbey  offered  a  mullet  to  die  goddess,  as  being  thought  to 
bear  some  sort  of  relation  to  her ;  because  ^  it  is  said  to  hunt,  and 
hill  the  sea-bare.  The  bread  offered  to  the  goddess  was  tenaed 
Af;^<«i ;  and  the  women  that  performed  die  sacred  rites  were  called 

iknodier  solemnity  of  this  naase  was  observed  three  days  toge* 
ther,  with  bapquets  and  sports,  at  Syracuse^. 

ASKAHnsiA,  a  festival  of  iBsculapius,  observed  in  several  parts 
of  Greece ;  but  nowhere  with  so  much  solemnity  as  by  the  Epi« 
daurians, ',  whom  this  god  honoured  with  his  more  immediate  pre- 
sence«  giving  answers  to  them  in  an  oracular  way :  wherefore  it  was 
called  MtyrnXunximm,  i.  e.  the  great  festival  of  JEsculapius  ">•  One 
great  part  of  the  solemnity  conttstad  of  a  musical  entertainment, 
>lrhereio  the  poets  and  magicians  contended  for  victory,  and  there* 
fore  was  called  'it^$f  «>#?,  the  sacred  contention, 

ASKOAIA,  a  featiTal  celebrated  by  the  Athenian  husbandmen, 
in  honour  of  Bacchus",  to  whom  they  sacrificed  a  he-goat;  be- 
cause that  animal  destroys  the  vines,  and  therefore  was  supposed 
to  be  hated  by  Bacchus.  Out  of  the  victim's  skin  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  make  a  bottle,  whioh^  being  filled  with  oil  and  wine, 
they  endeavoured  to  leap  upon  it  with  one  foot,  and  he  that  first 
fixed  himself  upon  it,  was  declared  victor,  and  received  the  bottle 
as  reward.  The  doing  this  they  called  iPMtXm^ut  itn^A  ti  M  •»» 
«mr  itMirAdi,  i.  e.  from  haping  tipon  a  bottie;  whence  this  festival 
has  its  name« 

A^FOAISIA,  feslivda  in  honour  of  Af^^ikn,  or  Venus;  several  of 
wbicb  were  observed  in  divers  parts  of  Greece:  the  most  remark-^ 

^  Athenaiu^  lib.  iii.  k  Livius,  lib.  ziiiL    Hmrcbmu 

f  SuidoA.  I  Plato  lone. 

S  Htiterch.  Isocrate.  "  Inscript.  vet 

h  Alheiueus,  lib.  vii.  '^  Phurnutus  de  Baocbo^  Aiu^pbaiL 

1  Hesycbiui.  )  Idem  SdioliasL  Flttto»  Hesycfaiii% 
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Rbje  of  fliem  was  tfiat  at  Cypnis^^  first  itntitoted  by  Onjras ;  out 
of  whose  family  certaiD  prieats  of  Venus  were  elected,  and  for  that 
reason  named  Kirv^*)*!*  At  this  solemnity  several  mysterious  rites 
were  practised :  all  that  were  initiated  into  them,  o£Fered  a  piece 
qi  money  to  Venns,  as  an  harlot,  and  receivedi  as  a  token  of  llie 
goddess's  favour,  a  measure  of  9alt  fuid  a  o«xxof :  the  former  be- 
cause salt  is  a  concretion  of  sea-water,  to  which  Venus  was  thought 
tp  ow^e  hejr  birth ;  the  latter,  because  she  was  the  goddess  of  wan- 
tonness. 

At  Amathus,  a  city  of  Cyprus,  solemn  sacrifices  were  oflPered 
to  Venus,  and  called  TM^mvu^P'^  Mhich  word  is  derived  from 
iMf «-•(,  i.  e*  fruit ;  perhaps  becaiuse  this  goddess  presided  over  ge- 
neration. 

At  both  the  Paphi  Venus's  festival  was  observed,  not  only  by 
the  inhabitants  of  those  places,  hut  multitudes  that  thronged  to  it 
out  of  other  cities  ^. 

At  Corinth  it  was  celebrated  by  harlots '. 

AXIAAEIA,  an  anniversary  fe.9tival  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Achil- 
lesV 

3AKX£iA,  to  Bacchus  t.      See  Awvrm, 

BAAAHTTX,  at  £leusb  in  Attica,  to  Demophoon  the  son  of 
Celeus*. 

BAPATPOK,  solemn  ga^es  in  Thesprotia,  wherein  the  strongest 
ob^ined  the  victory  • 

BAZIAEIA,  a  festival  at  Lebadeain  BoeotiaF. 

Bf  NAIAEIA,  a  Thracian  festivals,  in  honour  of  Diana,  who  was 
by  the  Thracians  called  3viis.  From  Thrace  it  was  carried  to 
Athens,  where  it  was  celebrated  in  the  Piraeeus,  upon  the  nineteenth 
or  twentieth  of  Tl^rgelipn* 

BOHAPOMIA,  an  Athenian  festival  >,  so  called  ix^  rS  fimi^ftw, 
i.  e.  from  coming  to  hdp;  because  it  was  instituted  in  memory  of 
Ion,  the  son  of  Xuth^s,  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
qians  in  the  reign  of  king  Erectheus,  when  they  were  invaded  by 
Eumolpus,  the  son  of  Neptune.     But  Plutarch  ?  reports,  that  it 

o  Clemeni  Ptotrept  Arndbiiiiy  lib.  ▼•        »  Athensua,  lib.  fx.  HesjrcfaiiiiL 

Hesychiiu.  Piodari  {^hoK»|tw.  ▼  Hesjchiua. 

P  Hetychiut.  *  w  Pind«ri  Scfaoliutes,  Olymp.  tu. 

4  Stnibo»  b'b.  xir.  x  Strabo,  lib.  ix.  Fndm  ta  TiiniBiiiiL 

^  Athenaeus,  jlib.  xiii.  ^esychius.  - 

•  ffosaniss  Locotiida.  f  Harpocration,  Suidas. 

tHesychJw.  •  ThweiV 
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was  observed  in  memory  of  a  victory  obtained  by  Theseus  agaiiist 
the  AmazoDSy  in  the  mooth  Boedromion. 

B0P£A£MOI,  another  Athenian  festival a^  in  honour  of  Boreas; 
who  had  an  altar  in  Attica,  and  was  thought  to  bear  some  relation 
to  the  Athenians^  having  married  Orithyia,  the  daughter  of  Erec- 
theus ;  for  which  reason,  when,  in  a  sea-fight,  a  great  number  of 
dieir  enemy's  ships  were  destroyed  by  a  north  wind,  the  Atheni- 
ans imputed  it  to  the  kind  ness  Boreas  had  for  his  wife's  native 
country,  as  Paosanias  reports  ^. 

We  are  informed  by  the  same  author  *,  that  solemn  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  Boreas  at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  where  be  had 
a  temple,  and  divine  honours. 

BOTTlAiaN  'EOPTH,  the  Bottiseans  were  an  Athenian  colony ; 
wherefore,  in  memory  of  their  original,  they  observed  this  solemni- 
ty, in  which  the  virgins  used  to  say  imftu  ti«  A4iimt,  i.  t.iet  vs  go  U 
Jlthenn^m 

BPASIAEIA,  an  anniversary  solemnity  at  Sparta,  in  memory  of 
Brasidas,  a  Lacedemonian  captain,  famous  for  his  achievements 
at  Methone,  Pylos,  and  Amphipolis*  It  was  celebrated  with  -sa- 
crifices and  games,  wherein  none  were  pemiitted  to  contend  but 
freebom  Spartans  ^«  Whoever  neglected  to  be  present  at  the  so- 
lemnity was  fined  ^ . 

BPATPONIA,  to  Diana,  suraam^  Brauronia,  from  the  place  in 
which  this  festival  was  observed,  viz.  Braoron,  an  Athenian  borough, 
in  which  the  famous  statue  of  this  goddess,  brought  from  Scythia 
Taurica  by  Iphigenia,  remained  till  the  second  Persian  war,  Jn 
which  Xerxes  took  it  away  '.  It  was  celebrated  once  in  five  years, 
beii^  managed  by  tea  men,  called,  from  their  office,  'li^9wt9t. 
The  victim  offered  in  sacrifice  was  a  goat ;  and  it  was  customary 
for  certain  men  to  sing  one  of  Homer's  Iliads.  The  most  remark- 
able persons  at  this  solemnity  were  young  virgins  habited  in  yel- 
low gowns,  and  consecrated  to  Diana.  Tliese  were  usually  about 
ten  years  of  age  (it  bong  unlawful  for  any  of  them  to  be  above 
ten  or  under  five ;)  and  therefore  to  consecrate  them  was  call^ 
AfjMTivfiy,  from  iUm,  i.  e.  ten:  it  was  called  i^nvuit,  and  the  vir-' 
gins  themselves  were  named  A^mra  i.  e*  bearSf  upon  lUs  account : 
amongst  the  Phlauidas,  inhabitants  of  a  'borough  in  Attica,  there 

*  Plato  in  Fhaedro^  Heiychiua.  '  Interpres  Gnec.  in  Aijstoielis  Etbic. 

b  Atticts.               ^  Awadids  ad  NiconuMrh.  lib.  v.  cop.  7. 

d  Plutarcbus  Theseo^  et  Quest  Grsfr  S  Pausan.  Atticia,  et  Arcadic.  Pollux, 

^  Pausan.  Laconicis,  Thucydid.  libu  ▼•  lib.  viiL  cap.  9.  Haippcration.  Suldas. 
Suidas. 
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veiB  a  bear,  which  was  so  far  divested  of  its  natural  fiarceneis,  and 
became  so  tame  and  tractable,  that  diey  asually  admitted  it  to  eat, 
and  to  play  with  them,  and  received  no  harm  thereby;  but  a 
youDg  maid  once,  miluckily  happening  to  be  too  familiar  with  it, 
the  beast  tore  her  to  pieces,  and  was  afterwards  killed  by  &e  vir- 
gin's brethren :  upon  this  ensued  a  dreadful  pestilence,  which  prov- 
ed very  fatal  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica ;  as  a  remedy 
for  which  they  were  advised  by  an  oracle  to  appease  the  anger  of 
Diana  for  the  bear,  by  consecrating  virgins  to  her  in  memory  of  it. 
The  Athenians  panctually  execiitdl  the  divine  command,  and  en* 
acted  a  law,  that  no  virgin  should  be  married  till  she  had  under- 
gone this  ceremony. 

r. 

FAAAfilA,  a  festival,  in  which  they  boiled  m  y«A«i/«y,  i.  e.  a  mx'- 
iure  of  darkjf -pulse  and  milk  ^.  Meursius  is  of  opinion^  dial  it 
belonged  to  Apollo,  who,  from  a  place  in  Boeotia,  was  sumamed 
Galaxius^ 

TAAlNeiAAlA,  a  solemii  sacrifice  at  Thebes,  offered  to  Galin- 
tbias,  one  of  Prcetus's  d^ught^rs,  before  the  festival  of  Hercules, 
by  whose  order  it  was  first  instituted* 

FAMHAfA,  FENEeAlA,  TBNESIA,  three  private  solemnities: 
the  first  whereof  was  observed  at  marriages :  the  second,  in  memo- 
ry of  the  birth ;  the  last,  of  the  death  of  any  person.  But  of  all 
diese  I  shi^  gite  you  a  more  full  account  in  one  of  the  following 
books. 

r£N£TYAAi£;  this  solemnity  was  celebrated  by  women,  in  ho- 
nour of  Genetyllis,4he  goddes  of  that  sex  i,  to  whom  they  (xSered 
dogs.  I'his  Genetyllis  was  Venus,  «  i^^^t  m  yinvurf ,  ike  president 
ofgeneraiion^. 

rfiPAlSTiA,  iir  honour  of  Neptune,  at  Geresstus,  a  village  of 
Eubaea,  where  he  was  honoured  .with  a  templet 

rBPON^FAiaN  '£OFTH,  an  anniversary  festival  in  honour  of 
Mars,  at  Geronthne,  where  there  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  hauEi. 
He  bad  also  a  grove  in  the  same  place,  into  wliich  it  was  unlaw- 
ful for  any  woman  to  enter  during  the  time  of  this  solemnity  ">. 

r£«YfiSMO  I,  a  solemnity  mentioned  by  Elian''; -and  perhaps 
the  same  with  the  ytfv^fMl  at  the  festival  of  Ceres  Eleusiaia^ 
of  which  afterwards. 

h  Hesychius.  1  Stephan.  Pindar.  SchoL  Olymp.  ziii. 

i  Ftoclus  ChreBtomath.  m  Pau^nias  Laconicis. 

j  Hcsychius  ft  Histor.  An.  lib.  it.  cap.  iS. 

fc  AristophaniB  inteiprea  ad  Nttbei. 
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mx  *XOrrH,  at  Athens,  in  honoar  of  mother  Earth,  to  whom  a 
temple  was  dedicated  in  the  citadel  of  that  place  °.  Solemn  games 
also  were  celebrated  to  her,  as  we  learn  from  Pindar  ^. 


Ef  OXv^mtWi  r*t  ^ 


At  the  Oiympic  gameii  and  sicred  ^art« 
Of  the  CipadouB  Earth. 

rrMMOHAiAiAy  or  rrMNOiiAiAEiA^a  solemn  dance  «;  performed 
by  Spartan  boys. 

A. 

AAIAI2,  a  solemnity  which  lasted  three  days,  daring  all  which 
time  torches  (called  in  Greek  ifht,)  were  4>umed,  which  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  name  '. 

Upon  the  first  day  they  commemorated  Latona's  labour^  and 

Apollo's  birth. 

The  second  was  in  memory  of  Glycon's  and  the  god's  nativity. 

The  third,  of  the  marriage  of  Podalirius^  and  the  mother  of 
Alexander. 

AAIAAAA,  two  festivals  in  Boeotia  *,  one  of  which  was  observed 
by  the  Platsans  at  Alalcomenos,  where  was  the  largest  grove  of 
any  in  Bceotia :  in  this  they  assembled,  and  exposing  to  the  open 
air  pieces  of  sodden  flesh,  carefully  observed  whither  the  crows 
that  came  to  prey  upon  them,  directed  their  flight ;  and  then 
hewed  down  all  those  trees  upon  which  any  of  them  alighted, 
and  formed  them  into  statues,  which  were  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
called  Aeuim?iM  from  the  ingenious  artificer  Daedalus. 

The  other  solemnity  was  by  far  the  greatest,  and  most  remark* 
able,  being  celebrated  not  only  by  Platsa,  but  all  the  cities  of 
Bceotia,  once  in  sixty  years ;  in  memoiy,  and,  as  it  were,  in  re- 
compenoe  for  the  intermission  of  the  lesser  festival  the  same  num- 
ber of  years,  during  which  time  the  Plateaus  bad  lived  in  exile* 
In  order  to  this  solemnity,  there  were  always  prepared  fourteen 
/SMlimXM  at  the  other  festivab,  to  be  distributed  by  lots  amongst  the 
Platsans,  Coroneans,  Thespians,  Tanagranins,  Chseroneans,  Or* 
chomenians,  Lebadeans,  and  Thebans ;  because  they  promoted  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Plataeans,  and  were  desirous  to  have  them 
recalled  from  banishment,  and  contributed  o£fejings  towards  the 
celebration  of  thb  festival,  about  the  time  that  Hiebes  was  restored 
by  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater.    Nor  did  the  fore-mentioned 

*  Thu<7d.  lib.  U.  4  Plntarcfa.  Apophtbcgnu  ■  Pauna.  Btrotic. 

^  I^thion.  libw  IK.  '  Lucianus  Pseudomant. 
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cities  only^  but  other  cities  of  lesser  note,  join  in  this  idleMnity  ; 
the  manner  of  which  was  thuf : 

A  statue  being  adorned  in  woman's  appareii  upon  Ae  banks  of 
Asopus,  a  woman,  in  the  habit  6f  a  bride-maid,  was  appointed 
to  accompany  it,  being  followed  by  a  long  train  of  Boeotians,  who 
had  places  assigned  them  by  lots,  to  the  top  of  mount  Cithaeron; 
upon  which  an  ijtar  of  square  pieces  of  timber,  cttaetitA  tilgisther 
in  the  manner  of  stones,  was  erected.     Upon  this  large  quantities 
of  combustible  matter  being  laid,  each  of  the  cities,  and  such  mea 
as  were  possessed  of  plentiful  estates,  offered  a  bull  to  Jupiter^  and 
an  ox  or  heifer  to  Juno,  with  plenty  of  wine  imd  incieil:i(te :  die 
poorer  sort,  and  such  as  were  not  of  ability  to  purchase  moit 
costly  oblations,  contributed  small  sheep  ;  all  which,  tbgetfaer  with 
the  Axfitcy^u,  being  thrown  into  one  coknmon  heap,  were  set  on  fire, 
and  not  extinguished  till  the  whole  fabric,  of  which  the  altar  itself 
made  a  part,  was  consumed  to  ashes«    The  first  occasion  of  these 
customs  was  this  :  on  a  time  it  happened  diat  Juno  had  a  quarrel 
with  Jupiter,  whereby  the  goddess  was  exasperated  to  such  a  de» 
gree,  that  she  departed  from  him,  and  reth-ed  into  Euboea.    Tie 
god  was  very  much  troubled  at  this  desertion,  and  endeavoured, 
by  all  the  arts  of  persuasion,  to  engage  her  to  return  :  but  findin<r 
her  obstinate  in  her  resolution,  went  to  advi^  with  Cithaeron,  who 
reigned  at  that  time  over  the  Plataeans,  and  had  the  greatest  repu- 
tation for  wisdom  of  any  man  in  that  age :  the  expedient  he  ad- 
vised to,  was  this  :  that  Jupiter  should  dress  a  statue  in  woman's 
apparel,  and  place  it  in  a  chariot,  givi^  out  that  it  was  Plataea, 
the  daughter  of  Asopus,  and  that  she  was  contracted  to  him  in 
marriage.     The  god  approved  his  counsel,  and  put  it  in  practice; 
and  the  report  had  no  sooner  readhed  Juno,  but  she  posted  with 
all  hasfte  to  meet  the  chariot ;  where,  having  discovered  the  cheat, 
she  was  wonderfully  taken  with  the  contrivance,  and  retdmed  into 
favour  widi  her  husband. 

An  entire  treatise  was  composed  by  Plutarch  upon  diis  festival, 
^oine  fragments  6f  which  are  still  preserved  in  Eusebius «,  and  con- 
firm the  substance  of  the  rehrtion  ilow  given  out  of  Pausanias ; 
from  \vhotn  they  difer  only  in  this,  fliat  in  'thein  Cith^eron  is  call- 
ed  Alalcomehes;  and  Platsea,  Daedala. 

AAFON,  a  festival  of  which  nothing  remains  besides  the  name, 
which  is  preserved  by  Hesychms.  If  the  conjecture  of  Menrsius 
deserve  any  credit,  it  will  not  be  improbable  that  it  belonged  te 

t  De  Friipar.  Evangel,  lib  liu 
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Qi>e  DfuroDy  m\^o,  as  the  9^^^^  gramiitari^n  informs  us,  if  as  wor- 
^KvP^d  bj  tb^  Mac^cM»9qi,  auc}  tl)9ught  to  restore  health  to 
sy^k  personr* 

4ATAIS,  a  8Qlpfi|itt)y  fit  AigQ^j  in  wl^ich  was  fepresente^l  the 
cpiabal  pf  Pr<>»tus  ^pd  Acrisips. 

AA^))fl90F| Ai  a  iiovenqi^l  ijeftival  «j  c^ebf^l;^  by  the  Bceo^ians 
in  honour  of  Apollo,    The  cbief  sqUmnity  was  Aofi :  they  a^oni^ 
ed  an  olive  bougfi  ii^jth  gfirlands  of  laurel^  ^d  various  sprts  of 
4ov^ ;  upqi^  thf  (op  of^  it  vas  pkced  a  globe  of  brass^  from 
which  hujDg.qther  leaser  glqbes  ;  about  thp  middle  were  fi|;ed  to  it 
purple  cr^ar^^  and  a  glob^  pf  f maflfsr  size  than  i\k9t  at  the  top  ; 
the  tvUfpp  wfi9  covered  witk  a  garment  of  a  saffron  colour.    The 
ilppermos^globe  was  aneniblem  of  the  sun,  by  whom  they  meant 
Apollo ;  that  placed  diametrically  under  it^  slgniiying  the  moon  9 
the  lesser  globes  represented  the  star^ ;  aqd  the  crowns^  beiiig 
sii^ty-fivo  in  number^  were  types  of  the  sun*s  annual  revolution^ 
wbiph  is  cofoplete^  in  a}>out  the  same  number  of   days.    The 
bough  thus  adorned,  was  carried  in  procession ;  the  cfa^ef  in  which 
wfis  a  boy  of  a  beautiful  countenance  and  good  pareptage,  whose 
father  and  mother  were   l^oth  living  ;   he   was  apparelled  ip  a 
sumptuous  g^ment,  reaching  down  to  his  ancles ;  his  hair  hung 
loose  and  dishevelled ;  on  his  head  was  a  crown  of  gold ;  and 
upon  his  feet  shoes^  called  iphipraiida,  from  Iphicrates,  an  Ather 
niao^  th^  first  inventor  of  them.     It  was  his  duty  to  execute,  at 
that  time,  the  priest's  office,  and  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
^^n^9^«h  i-  e*  laurel-bearer*     Before  him  went  one  of  the  nearest 
relations,  bearing  a  rod  adorned  with  garlands :  after  the  boy  fol* 
lowed  a  choir  of  virgins,  with  branches  in  their  hands ;  and  in 
this  order  thi^y  proceeded  as  far  as  the  temple  of  Apollo,  surnam*^ 
ed  Ismenius,  and  Galaxius,  where  they  sung  supplicatory  hymns  t^ 
the  god«   Theseceremonies  were  first  practised  upon  this  account : 
the  JEolians  that  inhabited  Arne,  and  the  adjacent  territory,  ben 
ing  advised  by  an  oracle  to  relinijuish  th^r  old  seats,  and  to  seek 
their  fortunes,  made  an  invasion  upon  th^  Tfaebans,  who  at  tjhe 
same  time  were  besieged  by  the  Pdasgians  :  it  happened  to  be 
near  the  time  of  Apollo's  festival,  which  was  religiously  observed 
by  both  nations ;  wherefore,  a  cessation  of  anus  being  granted  on 
both  sides,  one  party  cut  down  laurel   boughs  iri  Helicon,  the 
other  near  the  river  Melas ;  and,  as  the  custom  was,  carried  them 
in  their  hands  in  honour  of  Appllo.     On  the  same  day,  there  ap» 

.^^  Fausanias  fioMdcia»  Broclas  Chrestomtthia. 
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peared  in  a  dream  to  Poletnatas^  general  of  the  B<eo(iktti  forces,  % 
young  man  who  presented  him  wMi  a  complete  suit  of  amaosr, 
and  commanded  that  every  ninth  year  the  B<EoCians  ahouhl  malEe 
solenm  prayers  to  Apollo,  widi  laurdl  in  tiieir  hands :  about  three 
days  after  this  vision,  he  made  a  saliy  on  the  bemgers  with  such 
success,  that  they  were  forced  to  quit  their  enterpi^ze ;  whereopoo 
be  caused  this  festival  to  be  instituted. 

AEA^iNi  A,  a  festival  at  iBgina^  in  honour  of  Oelpbiiiian  Apollo. 

AHAiA,  a  quinquennial  festival  in  the  isle  of  Delos*;  inslitiited 
by  Theseus,  at  his  return  from  Crete,  in  honour  of  Venus,  whoee 
statue,  given  to  him  by  Ariadne,  be  erected  m  tbat  place,  having, 
by  her  assistance,  met  with  success  in  his  expedition.    The  chief 
ceremonies  were  these :  they  crowned  the  goddess's  statue  with 
garlands ;  appointed  9  choir  of  music,  and  horse-races ;  and  per- 
fornieda  remarkable  dance,  called  Ti^.f*?,  i.  e.  the  crane;  wherein 
Ihpy  imitated,  by  their  motions,  the  various  windings  of  the  Cre- 
tan labyrinth,  out  of  which  TheseuS;  who  was  the  inventor  of  this 
dance,  made  his  escape. 

Another  solemnity  was  every  year  celebrated  in  tH^  island,  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  by  the  Athepians ;  but  of  this  I  have  already 
given  you  an  accounf,  in  one  of  the  foregohig  chapters. 

AHMHTPiA,  a  solemnity  in  honour  of  Ceres,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Anft^rn^  *,  in  which  it  was  ciistomary  for  the  worshippers  to 
lash  themselves  with  whips,  made  of  tjie  bark  of  trees,  and  called 

Another  festival  of  this  name  was  observed  by  the  Athenians  % 
in  honour  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  being  the  same  ^th  that  which 
was  before  called  Dionysia,  and  celebrated  upon  the  thirteendi  of 
Munychion,  whose  name  was  changed  into  Demetrion ;  as  also 
the  day  of  this  solemnity  was  named  Demetrias. 

AiAMA2Tirosis,  a  solemnity  at  Sparta*,  in  honour  of  Diana 
Orthia,  so  named  drl  rS  futTtyS*,  i.  e.from  whipping,  because  it 
was  usual  to  whip  boys  upon  the  goddess's  altar.  These  boys 
were,  at  first,  free-born  Spartans ;  but,  in  more  delicate  ages,  of 
meaner  birth,  being  frequently  the  offspring  of  slaves :  they  were 
called  BeffMvttxxi,  from  the  exercise  they  underwent  at  the  altar,  and 

I  ?L"^*^.?<***':,01pnp.  yiii.  f  Plutarch.  Demetrip,  Diodor.  SicuL 

V' Thucydides,  hb.  ifi.      Callimachus  m>.-Viu:    EusteUiius,  IL /. 

?"2*  n°  ^""^  ^V^^  Theaeo,  «  Plutorrfi.  Lacovi.  Inrtit  et  Aristide, 

roUixx,  Onom.  lih.  l  cap.  i.  Hesy-  Pausanias  Laconicis.  Themisiiua,  Orat. 

"^'^  Cic.  Tusc.  QuflNft  ii.  Hyginus,  fab.  261. 
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ivhieh  m»  vtry  aevere  and  cniel;  and  lest  tke  oiBcer  should,  out 
of  compaanoiii  lemtt  toy  thing  of  the  rigour  of  it,  Diana's  priestess 
stood  by  all  the  time^  holding  in  her  hand  the  goddess's  image, 
wbicb  of  itself  was  iwry  light  and  easy  to  be  borne,  but  if  the  bo^s< 
were  spared,  beoaaM  so  ponderous,  that  the  priestess  was  scarce 
Bble  to  support  its  weight.  And  lest  the  boys  should  fauit  uoder 
correction,  or  do  any  thing  unworthy  of  Laconian  education,  their 
parents  were  usually  present,  to  exhort  them  to  bear  whatever  waS' 
inflicted  tipon.tbtm  with  patience  and  constancy.  And  so  great 
was  the  bravery  and  resolution  of  the  boys,  that  though  they  were 
lashed  till  the  blood  gushed  out,  and  sometimes  to  deitth,  yet  a 
cry  or  groan  was  seldpip  or  never  heard  to  proceed  from  any  of 
them.  Those  of  them  that  died  by  this  means,  were  buried  with 
garlands  upon  their  head,  in  token  of  joy  or  victory,  and  had  the 
honour  of  a  public  funeral. 

M^hence  this  custom  had  its  origin,  is  not  agreed  by  ancient 
writers.  By  some,  it  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  Lycurgus*s  in- 
stitutions, and  designed  for  no  other  end  than  to  accustom  the 
youth  to  endure  pain,  thereby  to  render  them  fearless  and  insen- 
sible of  wounds.  Others  will  have  it  done  as  a  mitigation  of  an 
oracle,  whereby  it  was  commanded,  that  human  blood  should  be 
shed  upon  Diana's  altar.  By  some,  it  is  reported  to  have  been  as 
ancient  as  Orestes,  who,  (say  they)  transplanted  out  of  Scythia  into 
Laconia,  the  image  of  Diana  Taurica,  to  whom  the  Scythians  used 
to  offer  human  victims :  this  barbarous  sort  of  worship  the  Lace- 
daemonians detested ;  but  withal,  fearing  the  anger  of  the  goddess, 
made  an  order,  that  every  year  a  boy  should  be  whipped  upon 
her  alter,  till  the  blood  gushed  out;  and  so,  if  nothing  could  sa- 
tbfy  her  but  human  blood,  she  might  not  be  altogether  destitute 
of  it.  Lastly,  some  assign  this  cause  for  it :  Pausanias,  the  Spar- 
tan general,  as  he  was  offering  sacrifices  and  prayers,  before  the 
fight  with  Mardonius,  was  set  upon  by  a  company  of  Lydians, 
who  plundered  and  squandered  abroad  the  sacrifice ;  but  were  at 
length  repelled  with  whips  and  staves,  which  were  the  only  anus 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  at  that  time  furnished  with.  In  memo- 
ry of  this  victory,  the  whipping  of  boys  at  the  altar  of  Sparta,  and 
after  that,  the  Lydian  [M-ocession,  Plutarch  tells  us,  was  perform- 
ed till  his  days. 

A1AMT1N1A,  a  festival  at  Sparta. 

AiAXiA,  at  Athens^,  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  sumamed  Mf<A/x<«f 

^  ThucydideB,  lib.  1.  Aristopbsiib  ScboliasL  Nub.  Suidas. 
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i.  e..  the  propitious.  It  wu  ao  called  JM  nf  Amt  *$  «k  •Krii$,  i.  e. 
^i»  Jupiter,  and  wiifforiune ;  hecnge,  by  anktag  toppHctflioos 
to  Jupiter,  tlMy  obtaioed  protection  and  deliv«aaic«  froai  dangcfv 
and  evils.  It  waa  eeliebrated  aboat  the  latter  end  of  AatkesterieB, 
without  the  city,  where  was  a  great  ooacc^rK  of  all  die  Alheniuia 
feastiiig  and  offering  sacrifices :  at  the  same  tiase  there  is  said 
to  have  been  a  public  mart,  in  which  all  sorts  of  voidibles  were 
eipoaed  to  sale ;  whence  Strepsiades  in  Anstophaaes  ^,  saitb,  be 
bought  his  son  Phidippides  a  little  chariot  at  this  festival : 

J* 

\0W  ■■  ^^i^TW»  ^^BV^%^^r  e^^^aww  ^H^^^^O^  vl^N^^p 

Plutarch  ^  maketh  mention  of  another  festival  that  belonged  to 
Jupiter,  wherein  a  solemn  procession  was  nutde  by  men  on  horse- 
back* 

AimOAEIA,  an  Athenian  festival  <^;  celebrated  upon  the  fourteenth 
of  Scirropliorion ;  so  named^  because  it  was  sacred  tm  Aii  ilAAm^  i.  e. 
to  Jupiter  sumamed  Polieus,  or  protector  ^  the  dty.    Some- 
times it  was  called  Bi»^o9i«,  from  killing  an  ox;  for  it  wascustoot* 
ary  upon  this  day  to  place  certain  cakes^  of  the  same  sort  with 
those  used  at  sacrifices,  upon  a  table  of  brass ;  round  this  they 
drove  a  select  number  of  oxen^  of  which  he  that  eat  any>of  the 
cakes  was  presently  slaughtered.    The  person  that  killed  the  ox 
was  called  /8vrc«,  or  fi^^cf^.     Porphyry  reports,  that  oo  less  than 
three  families  were  employed  in  this  ceremony^  and  received  dif- 
ferent names  from  their  offices  therein.    The  family  whose  duty 
it  was  to  drive  the  oxen  were  called  Kfyr^JM^^M,  fsom  mvt^,  i.  e.  a 
spiir;  those  that  knocked  him  down,  BwrixM,  being  descended 
from  Thaulon ;  those  that  slaughtered  and  cut  him  up,  Amt^, 
butchers^  or  cooks.    The  original  of  the  custom  was  thus :  on  one 
of  Jupiter's  festivals,  it  happened  that  a  hungry  ox  eat  up  one  of  the 
consecrated  cakes ;  whereupon  the  priest  (some  call  him  Thauloo, 
others  Diomus,  or  Sopater),  nK>ved  with  a  pious  zeal,  killed  the 
profane  beast.     In  those  days  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  capital 
crime  to  kill  an  ox ;  wherefore  the  guilty  priest  was  forced  to  se* 
«   cure  himself  by  a  timely  flight ;  and  the  Athenians  in  his  stead, 
took  the  bloody  ax,  arraigned  it,  and,  according  to  Pausaaiasi, 
brought  it  in  not  guilty ;  but  iEliau  is  of  another  opinion,  and  re» 
ports,  that  the  priest  and  people  present  at  the  solemnity  (for  they 
also  were  accused  as  being  accessory  to  ifae  fact)  were  acquitted, 

b  Nubibtjs.  <  PhociMie.  Hist  lib.  viiL  cap.  iii.     Forpliynus  de 

tf  Pausanias    Atiicis,  iElianiifi,   Var,    AbstincAt  ab  Amma].  Hes^cb,  Suidas. 
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bot  the  ulM  condemned^  iwhich  seems  to  be  the  most  probable.  lo 
nwflMfy  of  these  actioas,  it  becmine  ever  after  customary  for  the 
priest  to  fly,  and  judgn^t  to  be  given  about  the  slaughter  of  the  ox. 
^ncTYNMlA,  H  Spartan  festival  ^,  in  honour  of  Diana,  sumamed 
Dietyiina,  from  a  city  «f  Onte;  or  from  a  Cretan  njmph,  one  of 
her  companions  in  hunting,  who  was  called  Dictynna,  from  her  in* 
venlicti  of  hunting  net^  wbidi  are  in  Greek  called  Awro«. 
*  AIQKA£IA,  in  the  spring,  at  Megara,  in  the  memory  of  the  Athe* 
nian  hero  Diocies  ',  who  died  in  the  defence  of  a  certain  youth 
whom  be  loved.  Whence  there  waa  a  contention  at  bis  tomb, 
wherein  a  garland  was  given  to  the  yonth  who  gave  the  sweetest 
kiss.    Hie  solemnity  is  thus  described  by  Theocritus  : 

MirwM  Htymfi»gt  ^riMMVr  IftrfuTu 
OXCm  umunrtt  rw  ArriMV  m  ««^  dXA«9 

KuMt  Ifiiftmimtft  fiXtifumr*^  mtifm  ft^wUt 
Oflk  SI  w^fUlt9  yXv»i^«S««^  ;^f/Xi#i  x^^ 

Xe  McnarensiaiiSy  fam*d  for  weU-timed  oan. 
May  bhu  attend  you  still  on  Attic  shores ! 
To  ia«Dffen  kimC  your  de^ds  tbemMlves  comiiiend» 
To  DiiocTcsi  the  loTer,  and  tlie  friend: 
r  Tor  at  his  tomb,  each  spring  the  boys  contett^ 

In  Muoroua  bettUs  who  sucoeeds  the  besi  i 
And  he  who  master  of  the  field  is  found, 
Rctunis  with  honorary  garianda  orown*d.  FAWXta. 

A10MEIA,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Diomeus ;  or  of  Diomus^,  an 
Athenian  hero,  the  son  of  Colyttus,  from  whom  the  inhatutants  of 
one  of  the  Athenian  boroughs  were  named  Ais^kiT;. 

AIOMYZIA,  solemnities  in  honour  of  Ai#nwiK,  or  Baechm,  some* 
times  called  by  the  general  name  of  o^m ;  which  word,  though 
sometimes  applied  to  the  mysteries  of  other  gods,  does  more  pecu« 
liarly  belong  to  those  of  Bacchus.  Tlie  festivals  of  this  god  are 
said  to  have  been  instituted  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  taught  the 
Grecians,  by  one  Melampus  < ;  and  by  Plutarch  >  we  are  informed, 
that  the  Egyptian  Isis  was  the  same  with  Ceres,  and  Osiris  with 
Bacchus  ;  and  that  the  Grecian  Dionysia  were  the  same  with  die 
Egyptian  Pamyiia. 

Tliey  were  observed  at  Athens  with  great  splendour,  and  more 
ceremonious  superstition,  then  in  any  other  part  of  Greece ;.  for  die 
years  were  numbered  by  them  k,  the  chief  archon  had  a  part  in 
the  management  of  them ',  and  the  priests  that  officiated  ther^, 

<  Pausanius  Laeonicis."^  I  Herodotus,  lib  ii. 

rPindari8cbol.PytbioB.Od.iiii.  J  De  laide  tt  Oairida. 

S  Idyl  ziL  ver.  27.  ^  Suidasi 

h  Ecymolog.  Kuslsth.  II  r«  i  PoUux,  lib.  riii. 
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Avere  honoured  with  the  first  seats  at  puUic  diova^.  But  at  fiiat 
they  ^  were  without  splendour  and  ornaments,  being  days  eet  apart 
for  public  mirth,  and  observed  only  with  these  o^remoniea :  fiiat,. 
a  vessel  of  wine,  adorned  with  a  vine  branch,  waa  bixiught  forth  ; 
after  that  followed  a  goat ;  then  was  carried  a  baskat  of  figs»  aoA 
after  ail  the  phalU. 

At  some  of  them  it  was  nsoal  far  the  woiahippers,  in  their  gar- 
ments and  actions,  to  imitate  the  poetical  £atieiis  concerning  Bac* 
chus:  th^  put  on  fawi»«kins,  fine  linen,  aod  mitres ;  carried  thyrai, 
drums,  pipes,  flutes,  and  rattles;  and  crowned  themselves  with  gar- 
lands of  tnees  sacred  to  Bacchus ;  such  were  the  ivy,  vine,  fir,  8cc« 
Some  imitated  Silenus,  Pan,  and  the  satyrs,  exposing  themselvca 
in  comical  dresses,  and  antic  motions;  some  rode  upon  asses, 
otiiers  drove  goats  to  the  slaughter.  In  this  manner,  persons  of 
both  sexes  ran  about  the  hills,  deserts,  and  other  places,  waggii^ 
their  heads,  dancing  in  ridiculous  postures,  filling  the  air  with  hi- 
deous noises,  and  yelling,  personating  men  distracted,  and  cryii^ 
aloud,  £vM  0wCa4,  iLwit  Ba»j^t,  Or  J  i««;^i,  or  Uimxxh  or  i«  BtUxi^. 

Such  were  the  rites  used  in  most  of  Baccbus's  festivals  throngh- 
out  Greece,  and  particularly  at  Athens,  where  th^  frantic  rout  was, 
upon  one  of  the  solemnities  of  this  god,  followed  by  persons  car- 
rying sacred  vessels,  the  first  of  which  was  filled  with  water ;  af- 
tfir  these  went  a  select  nomber  of  honourable  virgins,  called  K4v«- 
^f  •/»  because  they  carried  little  baskets  of  gold  filled  with  all  sorts 
of  fruit.  In  these  consisted  the  most  mysterious  part  of  the  so- 
lemnity ;  and  therefore,  to  amuse  the  common  [people,  serpents 
were  pjut  into  thfem,.  which  sometimes  crawling  out  pf  their  places 
astonished  the  beboidei-s.  Next  was  the  ni^i^fAj^W,  being  a  com- 
pany of  men  carrying  c«f  f #AA»f,  which  were  poles,  to  tl|e  ends  of 
whV:b  were  fixed  things  in  the  form  of  a  man's  privities :  these 
persons  were  crowned  with  violets  and  ivy,  and  had  their  fapes  co- 
vered with  other  herbs ;  they  w,ere  pajled  ,<^«ax»^(«i,  and  the  songa 
repeated  by  thsm,  ^mxxuU  f€(uttm.  After  these  fdlowed  the  ilv- 
f  «AA«i,  in  women's  apparel,  with  garments  striped  with  white,  and 
reaching  to  their  ancles,  garlands  on  their  heads,  gloves  composed 
of  flowers  on  their  hands,  and  in  their  gestures  imitating  drunken 
men.  There  were  also  certain  persons  called  Aiity«^«(«i,  whose  of- 
fice it  was  to  carry  the  Akn?,  or  mystical  van  of  Bacchus,  a  thing 
so  essential  to  this,  and  other  solemnities  and  sacrifices  of  this  god, 
timt  few  of  them  could  be  duly  celebrated  without  it ;  whence  he 
^  Arittopbaii.  SchoL  Ran.  n  Plutaichus  ni^}  f /AMtXirr. 
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18  sonietiniies  ctlled  Amvkm.  At  Ais  timey  abo,  ptiMic  shows, 
plays,  and  sports,  were  frequented,  and  the  whole  city  was  filled 
with  revelliag  and  licentioQAiesi. 

The  festivals  of  Bacchus  were  almost  innumerable;  the  names 
of  soaae  of  the  mdst.jremarfcable  of  them  are  as  follow  : 

AM9vrf#  m^x/mrnfn  %  celebrated  opon  the  twelfth  of  Anthesl^ 
rion^  al  limnss  in  Attva»  whjere  w^a  a  temple  of  BacchMs*  The  * 
chief  persons  thut  officiated,  wane  fourlaen  wopiepi,  appointed  by 
tk»  Mm0^t?imp  wbo  waa  one  of  the  archons^  aaid  provided  necefsaries 
fgr  the  aelemnity :  th^  were  called  r«^^i,  i*  e.  veneroMe,  and* 
cniild  not  enter  upon  their  office,  till  they  had  taken  an  oath  in 
preaencB  of  the  b«cia<#««,  or  wifi)  of  the  9mnkAs,  that  they  wem 
fret  from  ^  manner  of  polhitioa. 

^  Ai^9imm  nmn^  are  H»entioned  by  Tbiicydides  9,  but  perhaps  are 
not  diatinct  from  some  of  the  foUowiiig. 

Aimnwm  ^My«Aji  %  or  the  greater ^  sometimes  caUed  A^mk^  or  tA 
««T  irvp  as  being  celebrated  within  the  city,  in  the  month  Elaphe* 
bolian.  It  is  sometimes;  by  way  of  eminence,  called  Aimnm,  WnAt- 
out,  any  diatipyiishing  epithet,  because  it  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  aU  Bacctois's  feslivels  at  Athens :  aad  it  aeems  to  be  the  same 
ni^th  the  AffUm  i^tift^ ;  and  the  fol}Dwiiq(y  to  be  the  same  widb 

A$mf09m  fumfi^f  or  tie  fasi^' sometimes  eaUad  t^  9u$t  J^ut,  because 
it  was  observed  in  the  country.  It  #aa  a  sort  of  pnaparatien  |9 
the  former  and  gremter  featival,  and  waa  celebraled  in  antnnm  ^ : 
some  place  it  in  the  month  Posideon,!  others  in  Gamelion^  others 
wUl  have  it  tobelhesamewiih  AiwivMAsMNi^,  aonasaedlnmiAvii;, 
i«  e.  a  mmerprem :.  .and,,  agieeabl^'  to  this  (^nnioii,  Heaychius  tel* 
leth  us,  it  was  celebrated  in  fhe  month  Lombou. 

Ai#yvvMK  a(s#9f«fiii  %  observed  at  Brauion,  a  borough  of  Attica, 
wliere  the  votariea  gay#  themselves^over  to  all  maoner  of  excess  and* 
lewdness. 

Aftinm  vim^hm  %  mysteries  unlawful  to  be  revealed,  and  ob- 
served by  the  Athemaoa  in  honour  of  Baoehus  NypteiiuS)  to 
whom  also  they  erected  a  temple. 

Butm,  to  Bacchus,  surnamed  eUivff,  i.  e.  the  god  ofmme* 

iifuftiym,  to  Bacchus,  surnamed  a^«f «y»f ,  and  o^trw,  because 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  at  that  tune  * ;  or  from  eat- 

o  Thucjrdid.  Ub.  iL    Hetychitu,  De-  ^  Aristophanes  Scholiast.  Acharn. 

ntostben.  Ont.  in  Necnm,  Follux,  Kh.  *  Idem,  in  PiMe. 

Tii.  P  Loe.  citat.  t  Pamanias  Atticia. 

4  Dcmoetimi.  Onu  In  Lcpua.  u  Flutaithus  Themistocle, 
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iog  raw  Aedh^  which  action  the  priests  uaed  to  imitate  upon  this 
solemnity.  It  was  dbo  otstOMary  for  ll^aia  to  put  larpfiitB  in  their 
hair^  and  in  all  their  behaviour  to  cauwtprfatl  madaata  and  diatiao* 
tion. 

Aufiria  A()ae>i»i  was  an  aimiversaiy  day  in  Araadia,  whaaa  die 
children,  having  been  instructed  in  the  masic  of  Plhik>xeMa  and 
Tiinothetis,  were  brought  yearly  to  the  thaalrey  wbare  they  cefo* 
brated  the  fesst  of  Bacchus  with  songs,  dances^  and  games*. 

Several  other  festivals  wers  ohserved  in  honour  of  this  god,  m 
the  triennial  solennity>  called  from  the  tiiQeiof  its  edehratioBy 
j&i«fv«Y«  r^nm^ttim  ^,  which  b  said  to  have  been  fcst  insttluted  by 
Bacchus  himself,  in  memory  of  his  expedition  into  India,  in  whidi 
he  spent  three  yesrs.  Another  also  is  mentioned  by  the  sdailiaat 
of  Aristophanes  ',  and  said  to  be  observed  every  fifth  yaaa.  And 
beside  these,  we  find  frequent  mention  of  Baochus's  fcslivals  ia 
most  of  the  ancient  authors,  some  of  which  ai^- described  in  other 
places* 

AiOZKOTTiA,  in  honour  of  Ai«rxs(«i,  or  Castor  and  Pollux,  who 
were  reputed  to  be  the  sons  of  Jupiter.  It  was  observed  by  the 
Cyrenamns  ',  but  more  «8pecialiy«by  theSpartans  *,  whose  ooantiy 
was  honoured  by  the  birth  of  these  beiwes.  The  solemnity  was 
full  of  mirth>  being  a  time  wherein  they  shared  plentifnUy  of  the 
gifts  of  Bacchus,  and  diverted  theaMelves  witli  sports,  of  which 
wrestling  matches  always  made  a  part. 

Amxmorz,  a  Milesian  festival,  wherein  aw  ox  was  offeved  to 
Jupiter  %  as  the  name  imports. 

AFTonEiA,  an  annivefaaiy  day,  observed  in  aMmovy  of  Dryops, 
one  of  Apollo^s  sons,  %t  Asine,  ^whidi  wvf  a  iwnritime  |o«n  of  Ar- 
gos,  and  inhabited  by  die  Dryopians  K   * 

AQAEKArR,  a  festival  so  called,  because  it  was  celebrated  upon 
the  twdfih  day  of  Anthesterion^.     See  ktHti^m. 

•IBAQMH,  on  the  Hventh  day  '  of  every  hmar  month,  in  honour 
of  Apollo,  to  whom  ail  seventh  days  weresacred,  because  one  of 
them  was  his  birth-day ;  whence  he  was  sometimes  called  *wXifut^ 
yum  ^     The  story  we  have  in  Hesiod  ^. 


V  Mybim,  lib.  i>.  s  Hflqrcliiaa. 

^  VinnL  JSneid.  ir.         •  b  Pausan.  Messen. 

^  Jn  Pace.  ,<:  Ho^^chius. 

7  Hndari  ScfaoL  Pyihioiu  Od.  ▼.  d  Suidsi,  Pixidut  id  Hwiodi  Dlo. 

s  Pausan.  Measemoii  Sklpaijas  Csnn.  ^  Plut.  Syinpo$»  lib.  viii.  quest.  1. 

ix.  r  Di^jhlMi 
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■•"  n  I  I  igMMjii,  l^gJp^if, 


Hie  seventh  day  is  sfticred, 


FhftliOft  thtii  «m  of  LiMMUk  bam. 

At  this  «6lenMiity  the  AtfienkHn  syng  hymns  to  Apollo,  and  caiv 
in  their  hands  branches  of  laureli  mtb  which  also  they  adonv* 
6(1  theh*  tHshes. 

ikhdtht^  fcnftival  tfiera  was  of  this  nflme,  which  private  fcmtlica 
ofe^er ved  upon  the  seventh  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child :  but  of 
this  1  shkH  give  an  account  in  its  own  place. 

kfSHtfi¥lA,  tti^  day  in  which  tfie  magistrates  at  AtfaMs  enter- 
ed tfpon  their  offices'  ;  upon  M'hich  it  was  customary  for  Aem  to 
ofler  ia  solemn  satrtficey  praying  for  the  preservaiicNi  mi  prosper 
rity  of  the  c6mmonweal(hy  in  the  temple  or  hall  of  /tipAef  By Aik7tf> 
and  Mlhiri^a  tv?Mkf  i.  e.  the  connseltors. 

*£K  AAHSIA,  to  Jupiter,  suraamed  Hecalus,  or  Hecaiesias,  froaa 
Hecale,  one  of  the  borough  towns  of  the  Leontian  Uribe  in  Attica^ ; 
or  from  an  old  woman  called  Hecale,  by  whom  he  had  a  statue 
erected.  This  Hecale  (as  Plutarch  i  reports),  when  Theseus  wia 
upon  bis  expedition  against  the  MaraAonian  boH,  entertakied  him 
with  all  possible  expfessions  of  kindness  and  respect^  making 
prayera  and  vows  to  the  gods  for  his  «aie  rstora.  Theseus  came 
'oS  with  victory  and  honour ;  but  at  his  retsm,  finding  eld  Hecale 
-dead,  and  being  thereby  prevented  from  eq>r^ssinghis  tfaa&kAd* 
ness  to  her,  he  ordered  that  her  memory  should  be  Mi  sacred^ 
aifd  honottred  at  this  solemnity,  in  which  she  was  called,  by  a  di^ 
mioution  of  her  name,  Hecalene;  bef^ttse  cAte  had  accosted  The- 
eeOs  after  that  manner,  calling  him  ^httJim,  which  is  a  very  usual 
mode  of  speech,  when  aged  persotos  dengn  to  express  4i^r  le^e 
and  tenderness  td  the  younger  sort;  eo  Strepsiades,  in  Aristo- 
phanes ^  calls  bis  son  PhkKppides  by  4ie  diminutive  name  dt  ^^ 

'bkathsia,  an  anniversaiy  solefchsity  observed  in  honolrt  of 
Hecate,  by  the  Sfratonicensians,  who  were  wont  to  assctaMe  at 
this  time  in  great  numbers.  '• 

the  Athenians  also  liad  a  gfesLt  veneration  for  this  goddess,  be^ 
Keving  that  she  was  '^e  overseer  of  dibir  families,  and  protected 
4ieK'  children ;  whence  it  was  custonmry  to  erect  statues  to  her 
hefOre  the  doors  of  their  houses,  which,  from  the  goddess's  tiame, 

t  Buidta,  aUiqiie  Lexicographi.  J  Tbeseo. 

k  Antiphon.  Onrt  pro  Cboreut.  k  Nubibiu. 

i  Stephan.  Bymitin.  1  Strabo,  lib.  zit. 
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were  called  'Emmm*.  Eveiy  new  moon  tkere  was  a  pttblic  (3br«vtp) 
suppeTf  provided  at  the  charge  of  the  richer  sort,  which  was  no 
sooner  brought  to  the. accustomed  place,  but  the  pocr  people  car- 
ried all  off,  giriag  oat  that  Hecate  bad  devoured  it<^ ;  whence  it 
was  called  'SjUtK  l^wtw^  or  Hecate's  supper*  This  was  done  in  a 
place  where  three  ways  met,  because  thb  goddess  was  suppoaed 
to  have  a  threefold  natnie,  or  three  oflkes,  in  aUusion  to  which 
she  was  known  by  three  names,  being  called  in  the  infernal  regions^ 
Hecate ;  in  heaven,  SOvm,  or  the  Moon ;  and  upon  the  earth»  A^nftmp 
or  Diana:  whence  it  is  we  find  a  great  many^iames  attributed  U> 
ber,  derived  from  the  number  three,  or  bearing  some  relation  to  it$ 
as  Tf <yf mivH,  T^/yAsPH » T(iyA«l«fii,  T(m)/vii,  Trivia,  Tergemma,  Tn- 
ionia,  with  several  others.  The  reason  why  Hecate  was  placed  in 
the  public  ways,  rather  than  other  deities,  was  «ri  wi  vShumim^jmm 
f^  fttmtrfmrttt  ^,  became  she  presided  over  piacular  polbiiion»,  as 
we  learn  from  the  scholiast  on  'Ilieocritus  ^ :  and  the  above-mentioii- 

ed  sacrifices  or  suppers  {iumm)  Ar^^^weUttw  ig  xm^m^rimf  iiitx<«  f^^9 

were  expiatory  ofierings  to  move  this  goddess  to  avert  any  evils^ 
which  might  impend  by  reason  of  piacular  crimes  committed  in 
the  high^ways,  as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch. 

'jSKATOMBOi  A,  a  festival  ^  celebrated  in  honour  of  Juno,  by  the 
Aigians,  and  iEginensians,  who  were  a  colony  from  Aigos.  It 
.was  so  called  from  JMirJi^iCs,.  which  signifies  a  sacrifice  consisting  of 
an  hundred  oxen ;  it  being  usual  upon  the  first  day  of  this  solemr 
ttity  to  offer  so  many  to  Juno,  the  relics  of  all  which  were  distri- 
buted amongst  the  citizens.  There  were  also  at  this  time  public 
sports,  first  instituted  by  Archinus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Aigos ;  the 
prize  was  a  brazen  shield  and  m  crown  of  myrtle. 

There  was  also  an  anniversary  sacrifice  called  by  this  liame  in 
Lacenia,  and  offered  for  the  preservation  of  the  bandied  dties^ 
which  flourished  at  one  time  in  that  country  ^. 

^KATOM^ONIA,  a  solemu  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  offered  by  the 
Messenians,  when  any  of  them  killed  an  hundrod  enemies'. 

BKAT2IA,  a  festival  observed  by  the  Phssstians  in  honour  of  La- 
jtona,  upon  this  account,  as  it  is  delivered  by  Antoninus  Liberalis ' : 
Galatea,  the  daughter  of  Eurytius,  was  married  to  Lampms,  the 
son  of  Pandion,  a  citizen  of  Phaestus  in  Crete ;  who  being  of  an 
honourable  family,  but  wanting  an  estate  answerable  to  his  birth, 

™  Ariftophan.  ^utfiw  ScholiMt.   ja        P  Pindwi  Scholiast  Ohnm.  vii.  y'uk 
Veap.  1  Eustatb.  lUad.  /3'. 

a  Idem  in  Plutok  r  Pausaa  Measen. 

c  IdylL  a  f  Metamoiph.  tnL 
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and  being  amflbie  to  provide  Gompetent  fortunes  for  daughters,  had 
commanded  his  wife,  that  if  she  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  daughter, 
she  should  immediately  put  her  to  death.  This  done,  he  went  to 
look  after  hia flock,  andbaCcNre  hb  retam Oaiatsa was ddivered  of 

•  a  daughter,  but  being  overcome  by  maternal  affection,  resolved  to 
disobey  her  husband's  cruel  command ;  wherefore,  to  secure  the 
sifamt^  she  called  it  Leucippus,  telling  her  husband  it  was  m  boy. 
At  length,  being  no  longer  able  to  conceal  die  artifice,  she  fled  for 

•  succour  to  Latona's  temple,  whcre^  with  abundance  of  earnest- 
ness, she  entreated  the  goddess,  that,  if  it  was  possible,  her  virgiii 
might  be  transformed  into  a  boy.  Latona,  moved  with  compas- 
sion, granted  her  request,  and  was  ihence  by  the  Phftstians  called 

'^ivm,  hk  f«  pUt$  ftiim  rn  %§^9i,  i.  e.  because  Ae  maid  chained  her 
aex ;  and  Es)«r/«,  iUk  r«  w  mu)«i  uHtiP  rh  xtrAor,  i*  e«  because  she 
put  o^her  woman's  apparel. 

£AA^HBOA!A>  iu  honour  of /Diana,  surnamed  nyM^nfiix^f,  ue,  the 
huntrest;  for  which  reason,  a  cake  made  in  the  form  of  a  deer, 
and  upon  that  account  called  sA«f«;,  was  offered  to  her*.  This 
festival  was  instituted  upon  this  occasion :  the  Phocensians  being 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  the  Thessalians,  and  disdaining 
to  submit  to  them,  Daiphantus  proposed  that  a  vast  pile  of  com- 
bustible matter  should  be  erected,  upon  which  they  should  place 
their  wives,  children,  and  their  whole  substance ;  and  in  case  they 
were  defeated,  set  all  on  fire  together,  that  nothing  might  come  in- 
to the  hands  of  their  enemies.  But  it  being  judged  by  no  means 
reasonable  so  to  dispose  of  the  women  without  their  consent,  they 
summoned  them  to  the  public  assembly;  where,  being  met  m  a 
full  body,  the  proposal  was  no  sooner  offered  to  them,  than,  with 
unanimous  consent  they  gave  their  approbation  of  it,  applauding 
Da'ftphantus,  and  decreeing  him  a  crown,  in  reward  of  so  generoua 
and  noble  a  contrivance ;  the  boys  dso  are  said  to  have  met  and 
consented  to  it.  Things  being  in  this  posture,  they  went  to  meet 
their  enemies,  whom  they  engaged  with  such  fury  and  resolution, 
that  those  by  whom  they  had  just  been  before  reduced  to  extreme 
despair,  were  entirely  defeated  by  them*.  In  memory  of  which 
victory  this  festival  was  instituted,  and  observed  with  more  solem- 
nity, and  frequently  by  greater  numbers  of  worshippers,  than  any 
other  in  that  country*  Here  you  may  take  notice  of  the  proverb, 
.^MKfwp  dirhtm,  i.  e.  Phoeension  deepair,  which  is  applied  to  per- 

t  Atlien.  AifTMrif .  Ub<  ur«  *  Plut  de  Virttttd  MuUerum. 
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sons  lost  beyond  «H  faop^  of  recovery,  and  b  aaid  to  have  tadnti 
its  original  from  this  story. 

'£A£MIA>  a  festival  inscititled  by  die  LbcooibMi  in  menorj  of 
Helena  *,  to  whom  they  gave  die  bonour  of  a  tenpie  and  divine 
worship.  It  was  celebrated  by  vii^pns  riding  upon  males,  or  m 
certain  chariots  composed  of  reeds  or  bnlnisheSy  and  caHed  Kci»tf^«#. 
£A£TeEf  lA,  at  Platsea^,  to  Jupiter  EleiAbertus,  or  the  asserlor 
of  libertyi  by  delegates  from  almost  all  the  cities  of  Greece.  It 
was  insliUited  upon  this  account:  Mardenius^  tbe  Persian  gene- 
ral, being  defeated  in  the  territories  of  Platsea  by  the  Grecians, 
under  llie  condoot  of  Pansanias  the  Spartan,  tbe  PktSBans  erected 
an  altar,  and  a  statue  of  while  marble,  to  Japiter  EleaAerius,  by 
whose  assistance  tbey  supposed  the  Grecians  had  asserted  the  li» 
barties  of  Greece  against  the  farce  of  the  barbarians :  and  a  gaoe- 
ral  assembly  being  summoned  from  aU  parts  of  Greece^  Aristides, 
the  Athenian,  proposed  dbat  depnties  might  be  seift  every  fifth 
year  from  the  cities  of  Greece,  to  celebrate  £;ii9^M,'i.  e./Aegomrs 
of  tiberiy ;  which  was  agreed  upon,  aad  great  prizes  appointed  to 
be  contended  for. 

The  Plalaeans  also  kept  an  anniverBary  solemnity,  m  memory  of 
those  thi^  had  valiantly  lost  their  lives  in  defence  ef  thdr  country's 
liberty,  of  which  the  manner  was  thus :  on  the  sixteenth  of  the 
month  Mstmacterian,  which  with  the  Bceotians  is  Alakemenhis, 
a  procession  was  made,  begimiirf  about  break  of  day.  It  was  ied 
by  a  trumpeter,  soundmg  a  point  of  war;  then  folioavd  certain 
chariots,  laden  wrdi  myrrh,  gariaods,  and  a  black  baA;  after 
these  came  yoang  men,  free  bom,  it  not  being  permitted  any  pei^ 
son  of  servile  condition  to  assist  at  any^part  of  the  solenmity,  be- 
cause the  men  in  whose  memory  it  was  instituted  died  in  ddence 
of  the  liberty  of  Greece ;  these  carried  libations  of  vriae  and  mflk, 
in  large  two*eared  vessels,  aanl  jars  of  oil,  aad  precious  ointments : 
last  of  all  came  the  clnef  magistrate,  for  whom,  though  it  was  uif 
lawful  at  other  times  to  touch  any  thing  of  iron,  or  wear  gartnenls 
of  any  colour  but  wiiite,  yet  be  was  then  clad  in  a  purple  robe, 
and  taicing  a  water*pot  out  of  the  cityH^mber,  proceeded  widi 
a  sword  in  his  band  through  the  middle  of  the  town  to  tbe  se- 
pulchres :  then  he  drew  water  out  of  a  neighbouring  spring,  and 
washed  and  anointed  the  monuments;  then  sacrificed  the  kmML 
upon  a  pile  of  wood,  making  supplication  to  infernal  Merony, 
and  Jupiter,  and  invited  the  souls  of  those  valiant  heroes  that  lost 
^  He^ddiM.  w  Pausati.  Bttot.  Plw,  AHstf4e. 
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Ihelr  lives  ih  defitoce  of  their  country,  to  the  entertainment;  then 
filling  a  bowl  with  wine,  said,  /  drink  to  those  that  loU  their  lives 
for  the  liberty  of  Greece.  These  solemnitiesi  Plutarch  telleth  us, 
was  observed  till  bis  days. 

Ano^^er  festival  of  tliis  name  was  observed  by  the  Samiansi  in 
honour  of  the  god  of  love  '• 

It  was  also  customary  for  slaves  to  keep  a  holiday  called  by  this 
name,  when  they  obtained  liberty.  To  which  custom  there  is  aa 
allusion  in  Plautus',  who  introduces  a  slave,  named  Toxilus,  re* 
joicing  that  his  master  was  gone  from  home,  and  promising  him- 
self as  much  pleasure  as  if  he  had  obtained  bis  freedom ;  whence 
he  makes  him  tasay : 

EAETSINIA ;  this  solemnity  was  observed  by  the  Celeans  and 
Phliasians,  every  fourth  year ;  by  the  Pheneatae  also,  the  Lacedas' 
monians,  Parrhasians,  and  Cretans ;  but  more  especially  by  the 
Athenians,  every  fifth  year,  at  Eleusis,  a  borough^town  in  Attica, 
from  whence  it  was  translated  to  Rome  by  Adrian  the  emperor, 
and  never  totally  abolished  till  the  reign  of  the  elder  Theodosiiis. 
It  was  the  most  celebrated  and  mysterious  solemnity  of  any  ia 
Greece ;  whence  it  is  often  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  Mvri^m, 
!•  e.  the  mysteries,  without  any  other  note  of  distinction  f  and  so 
superstitiously  careful  were  they  to  conceal  the  sacred  rites,  that 
tf  any  person  divulged  any  part  of  them,  he  was  thought  to  have 
called  down  some  divine  judgment  upon  his  head,  and  it  was  ae- 
counted  unsafe  to  abide  in  the  same  house  with  him  ^  wherefore 
he  was  apprehended  as  a  public  offender,  and  suffered  death. 
Every  thing  contained  a  mystery  ;  Ceres  herself  (to  whom,  with 
her  daughter  Proserpina,  this  solemnity  was  sacred),  was  not  call- 
ed by  her  own  name,  but  by  the  unusual  title  of  J^jcl^Mt,  which 
seems  to  be  derived  from  ij^Ut,  i.  e«  grt{^,  or  heaviness,  because  of 
her  sorrow  for  the  lots  of  her  daughter,  when  she  was  stolen  by 
Pluto.  This  secrecy  was  strictly  enjoined,  not  only  in  Attica,  but 
in  all  other  places  of  Greece  where  this  festival  was  observed,  exr 
cept  Crete  f  insomuch,  that  if  any  person  that  was  not  lawfully 
initiated,  did  but,  through  ignorance  or  mistake,  chance  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  mysterious  rites,  he  was  put  to  death.  It  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  first  instituted  by  Ceres  herself,  when  she  bad 
supplied  the  Athenians  with  corn  in  a  time  of  famine.  Others 
attribute  both  those  facts  to  king  Erectheus :  some  will  have  it  to 

'  Ath«n«ua»  A«iry«r»f.Uk.      .  '  Pen.  Act  L  icen.  1. 
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have  been  iofttitated  by  Musftus^  the  ftrtfaer  of  EiUBolpuB ;  others 
by  Eumolpus  himself. 

Persons  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  were  initiated  at  this  solem- 
nity. Nor  was  it  a  thing  indifferent,  whether  they  would  be  so 
or  not,  for  the  neglect  of  it  was  looked  txpoo  as  a  crime  of  a  very 
heinous  nature ;  insomuch  that  it  was  one  part  of  the  accusation 
for  which  Socrates  was  condemned  to  death.  All  persons  imbat- 
ed  were  thought  to  live  in  a  state  of  greater  happiness  and  security 
than  other  men,  being  under  the  more  immediate  care  and  pro- 
tection of  the  goddess :  nor  did  the  benefit  of  it  ettend  only  to 
thb  life ;  but  after  death  too,  they  enjoyed  (as  was  believed)  &r 
greater  degrees  of  felicity  than  others,  and  were  honoured  vrhh 
die  first  places  in  the  Elysian  shades ;  whereas  others  were  forced 
to  wallow  in  perpetual  dirt,  stink,  and  nastiness. 

But  since  die  benefits  of  initiation  were  so  vastly  great,  no  won- 
der if  they  were  very  cautious  what  persons  they  admitted  to  it ; 
dierefore  such  as  were  convicted  of  witchcraft,  or  any  other  hei- 
nous crime,  or  had  committed  murder,  though  against  their  wills, 
were  debarred  from  these  mysteries ;  and  though  in  later  ages,  aM 
persons,  barbarians  excepted,  were  admitted  to  them,  yet  in  the 
primitive  times,  the  Athenians  excluded  all  strangers,  that  is,  all ' 
that  were  not  members  of  their  own  commonwealth.  Hence, 
when  Hercules,  Castor,  and  Pollux,  desired  to  be  initiated,  they 
were  first  made  citizens  of  Athens,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch  *• 
Nor  were  they  admitted  to  the  Mvfi^m  fuydxtt,  or  greatermysteries, 
but  only  to  the  ffttx^tt,  or  less,  which  were  sacred  to  Proserpina,  and 
first  instituted  on  this  account :  on  a  time  when  the  Athenians 
were  celebrating  the  accustomed  solemnity,  Hercules  happenii^ 
to  go  that  way,  desired  he  might  be  initiated ;  but  it  being  unlaw- 
ful for  any  stranger  to  enjoy  that  privilege,  and  yet  Hercules  be- 
ing a  person  who,  by  reason  of  his  great  power,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary services  he  had  done  for  them,  could  not  be  denied,  Eit- 
molpus  thought  of  an  expedient,  whereby  to  satisfy  the*  hero's  re- 
quest, without  violating  the  laws;  which  he  did  by  instituting 
another  solemnity,  which  was  called  Mtz^ak  fivri^m,  or  the  lesser 
mysteries,  which  were  afterwards  solenmly  observed  in  the  month 
Anthesterion,  at  Agne,  a  place  near  the  river  Ilbsus ;  whereas  the 
greater  were  celebrated  in  the  month  Boedromion,  at  Eleusis,  an 
Attic  borough,  from  which  Ceres  was  called  Elcusiuia.  In  latter 
times,  the  lesser  festival  was  tised  as  a  preparative  to  the  greater ; 

a  Theseo. 
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for  no  peraons  were  initiated  in  the  greater,  ualeas  diey  bad  been 
purified  at  the  lesier ;  the  manner  of  which  purification  was  thus ; 
having  kept  diemselves  chaste  and  unpolluted  nine  days,  they 
came  and  ofiered  sacrifices  and  prayers,  wearing  crowns  and  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  which  were  called  Uft^m,  or  i^if«i  they  had  also 
under  their  feet  Ai^  umiuf,  u  e.  Jiqriter's  skhif  which  was  the  skin 
of  a  victim  offered  to  that  god.  The  person  that  assisted  them 
herein  was  called  'T^«fW)  from  'Tlif^,  i.  e.  water,  which  was  used  at 
most  purifications :  themselves  were  named  Mirm  u  e.  perM>ns 
initiated* 

About  a  year  after,  having  sacrificed  a  sow  to  Ceres,  they  were 
admitted  to  the  greater  mysteries,  the  secret  rites  of  which  (some 
few  excepted,  to  which  none  but  priests  were  conscious)  were 
frankly  revealed  to  them ;  whence  they  were  called  2p«(M,  and  tsr^V. 
T«i,  i.  e.  inspectors.    The  manner  of  initiation  was  thus :  the  can- 
didates being  crowned  with  myrtle,  had  admittance  by  night  mto 
a  place  called  M«c<»W  cfyK^f,  i.  e.  the  mystical  temple,  which  was 
an  edifice  so  vast  and  capacious,  that  the  most  ample  theatre  did 
scarce  exceed  it.     At  their  entrance,  they  purified  themselves  by 
washing  their  hands  in  holy  watery  and,  at  the  same  time,  were 
admonished  to  present  themselves  with  minds  pure  and  undefiled, 
without  which  the  external  cleanness  of  the  body  would  by  no 
means  be  accepted.     After  this  the  holy  mysteries  were  read  to 
them  out  of  a  book  called  lAt^fm  i  which  word  is  derived  from 
mr^M,  i.  e.  a  stanef  because  the  book  was  nothing  eke  but  two  stones 
fitly  cemented  together.    Then  the  priest  that  initiated  them,  call  i 
ed  *l%^%^am^,  proposed  certain  questions^  as,  whether  they  were 
fasting  P  &c.  to  which  they  returned  answers  in  a  set  form,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Meursius's  treatise  on  this  festival,  to  which  I  re- 
fer the  reader.    This  done,  strange  and  amaaing  objects  presented 
themselves ;  sometimes  the  place  they  were  in  seemed  to  shake 
round  them,  sometimes  appeared  bright  and  resplendent  with 
light  and  radiant  fire,  and  then  agam  covered  with  Uack  darkness 
and  horror ;  sometimes  thmder  and  Hghtnittg ;  sometimes  fright- 
ful noises  and  bellowings ;  sometimes  terrible  apparitions  astonislh 
ed  the  trembling  spectators^    Hie  being  present  at  these  sighfo 
was  called  Avrv^^Ut  i.  e.  intvUiwu    After  this  they  were  dismissed 
in  these  words,  ]Ciy(,  o^ir«(.    The  garments  in  which  they  were 
initiated  were  accounted  sacred,  and  of  no  less  efficacy  to  avert 
evils  than  charms  and  incantations :  and  therefore  were  never  cast 
off  till  they  were  torn  and  tattered ;  nor  was  it  then  usual  to  throw 
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theih  away^  but  they  made  swaddling  dotliea  of  them  for  their 
children,  or  consecrated  them  to  Ceres  and  Proserpina. 

The  chief  person  that  attended  at  the  initiation  was  called  'ii^ •* 
^drmty  h  e.  a  revealer  of  My  things :  he  was  a  citizen  of  Atfaeosy 
and  held  his  office  during  life  (though  amongst  the  Celeans  and 
Phliasians  it  was  customary  for  him  to  resign  his  place  every 
fourth  year,  which  was  the  time  of  this  festival) ;  he  was  farther 
obliged  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  divine  service^  and  to  live  a 
chaste  and  single  life ;  to  which  end  it  was  usual  for  him  to  anoint 
himself  with  the  juice  of  hemlock,  which,  by  its  extreme  coldness, 
is  said  to  extinguish  in  a  great  measure  the  natural  heat.  The 
hierophantes  had  three  assistants ;  the  first  of  whom  was  called, 
from  his  office  AttiSjs^if  i<  e.  torch-nearer;  and  to  him  it  was  per- 
mitted to  marry.  The  second  was  called  Kv^vg,  of  whose  office 
I  have  already  given  an  account.  The  third  ministered  at  the 
altar,  and  was,  for  that  reason,  named  *o  m-i  /B#^.  Hierophantes  is 
said  to  have  been  a  type  of  the  great  creator  of  all  things;  A*- 
iSx*t9  of  the  sun;  fin^vi,  of  Mercury;  and  'o  isri  rf  /8#^>  of  the 
moon. 

Tliere  were  also  certain  public  officers,  whose  business  it  was  to 
take  care  that  all  things  were  performed  according  to  custom. 
First  fiiM-iX$tf9,  i.  e.  the  king,  who  was  one  of  the  archims,  and 
vas  obliged  at  this  solemnity  to  offer  prayers  and  sacrifices,  to  see 
that  no  indecency  or  irregularity  was  committed,  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing die  mysteries,  to  assemble  the  senate  to  take  cognizance  of 
all  offenders  in  that  kind.  Beside  the  king,  there  were  four  £«-f^ 
Avrci,  i«  e.  curators,  elected  by  the  people ;  one  of  them. was  ap- 
pointed  out  of  the  sacred  family  of  the  Eumolpidse,  another  out 
of  Ceryces,  and  the  remiunii^  two  out  of  the  other  citizens.  There 
wrere  also  ten  persons  that  assisted  at  this,  and  some  other  solem- 
nities, who  were  called  'i«(«ir«i«i,  because  it  was  their  business  to  offer 
sacrifices. 

This  festival  was  celebrated  in  the  month  Boedromion,  and  con- 
tinued m'ne  days,  beginning  upon  the  fifteenth,  and  ending  upoo 
the  twenty-third  day  of  that  month,  during  which  time  it  was 
unlawful  to  arrest  any  man,  or  present  any  petition  ;  and  such  aa 
were  found  guilty  of  these  practices  were  fined  a  thousand  drachms, 
or  (as  others  report)  put  to  death.  It  was  also  unlawful  for  thos« 
that  were  initiated  to  sit  upon  the  covering  of  a  well,  or  to  eat 
beans,  mullets,  or  weazles.  If  any  woman  rode  in  a  chariot  to 
£leu8i8,  she  was^  by  an  edict  of  Lycurgus,  obliged  to  pay  six 
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tbou8and  drachms.  The  design  of  which  order  was  to  prevent 
the  richer  women  from  distinguishing  themselves  from  diose  which 
were  poor. 

1.  The  first  day  was  calUd  Ay^.^^^  i.  e.  an  a$9embly;  because, 
it  may  be  then  the  worshippers  fimt  n^et  together. 

2.  The  second  was  named  ax«  i%  Uvtm^  u  e.  to  the  sen,  you  thai 
are  initiated ;  because  (I  suppose)  they  were  commanded  to  purify 
themselves  by  washing  in  the  sea. 

3*  Upon  the  third  they  offered  sacrifices,  which  consUted  chief* 
ly  of  an  Oxonian  mullet^  in  Greek,  T^ty?m,  and  barley  out;  of 
Rbarium,  a  field  of  Eleusis,  in  which  that  sort  of  com  was  first 
sown.  These  oblations  were  called  eU,  and  accounted  so  sacred, 
that  the  priests  themselves  were  not  (as  was  usual  in  other  offer- 
ings) allowed  to  partake  of  them. 

4.  Upon  the  fourth  they  made  a  solemn  procession,  wherein 
the  KMXdiffj  or  holy  basket  of  Ceres,  was  carried  in  a  consecrated 
cart ;  crouds  of  people  shouting  as  they  went  along,  Xm^  Ai^Mikv^, 
i.  e.  hail  to  Ceres.  After  these  followed  certain  women,  called 
Kti'^^i^M,  who  (as  the  name  implies)  carried  certain  baskets :  in 
thes^  were  contained  sesamin,  carded  wool,  some  grains  of  salt,  a 
serpent,  pomegranates,  reeds,  ivy  boughs,  a  sort  of  cakes  called 
fB^is,  poppies,  8cc. 

5.  The  fifth  was  called  'H  rm  xm/ATrmimt  ifti^m,  u  e.  the  torch  day  ; 
because,  the  night  following  it,  the  men  and  women  ran  about 
with  torches  in  their  hands.  It  was  also  customary  to  dedicate 
torches  to  Ceres,  and  to  contend  who  should  present  the  higgeat ; 
which  was  done  in  memory  of  Ceres  s  journey,  wherein  she  sought 
Proserpina,  being  conducted  by  the  light  of  a  torch,  kindled  in 
the  flames  of  Etna. 

6.  The  sixth  was  called  imcxH,  from  Jacchus,  the  son  of  Jupi-r 
ter  and  Ceres,  who  accompanied  the  goddess  in  her  search  after 
Proserpina,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand ;  whence  it  is  that  his  statue 
held  a  torch.  This  statue  was  carried  from  the  Ceramicus  to 
Eleusis  in  solemn  procession,  called  after  the  hero's  name  i«c»;isk« 
Tlie  statue,  and  the  persons  that  accompanied  it,  hadt  heir  heads 
crowned  with  myrtle  :  these  were  named  wiJii;^«y«y«;,  and  all  the 
way  danced,  and  sung,  and  beat  brazen  kettles.  The  way  by 
which  they  issued  out  of  the  city,  was  called  '\9^tt  •)•(,  i.  e.  the 
sacred  way :  the  resting-place,  'ii^ii  rv»«,  from  a  fg  tree,  which 
grew  there,  and  was  (like  all  other  things,  concerned  in  this  so- 
lemnity) accounted  sacred.    Jt  ws^s  i|lso  customary  to  rest  apon 
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a  bridge  built  over  die  river  Cephissusy  where  they  made  them- 
aelves  merry  by  jesting  on  those  that  passed  by ;  whence  yt^v^i^, 
being  derived  from  ysf  v(«>  i.  e.  a  bridge,  is  by  Suidas  expounded 
Xikimmlmfj  i.  e.  mockingf  Of  jeering;  and  y^it^itm  aref  by  Hesychius, 
interpreted  wnrnwrm,  i.  e.  $coffcr9.  Having  passed  this  bridge^  thej 
went  to  Eleusisy  the  way  into  which  was  called  Mvr«»«  Jrtipf,  u  e. 
die  mjfsUcal  entrance. 

7.  Upon  the  seventh  day  were  sports,  in  which  the  victors  were 
p«warded  v^^h  a  measure  of  barley,  that  grain  being  first  sown  in 
£leii«is. 

8.  The  eigbdi  was  called  ^ittimv^lm  i/ti^tt,  because  it  once  hap- 
pened that  £sculapiu8,  comity  from  Epidaurus  to  Athens,  and 
desiring  to  be  initiated,  had  the  lesser  mysteries  repeated :  whence 
it  became  customary  to  celebrate  them  a  second  time  upon  this 
day,  and  admit  to  initiation  such  persons  as  had  not  before  enjoy- 
ed that  privilege. 

0.  The  ninth  and  last  day  of  the  festival  was  called  nAi^^x^y 
i.  e.  earthen  vessels ;  because  it  was  usual  to  fill  two  such  vessels 
with  wine ;  one  of  which  being  placed  towards  the  east,  and  the 
other  towards  the  west,  after  die  repetition  of  certain  mystical 
words,  they  were  both  thrown  down,  and  the  wine  being  spilt 
upon  the  ground,  was  offered  as  a  libation. 

BAENO<»or  [A,  an  Athenian  Festival  %  so  called  from  £Xf9«<,  i.  e. 
vessels  made  of  bull-rushes,  with  ears  of  willow,  in  which  certab 
mysterious  things  were  carried  upon  tliis  day. 

EAAOTi  Ay  two  festivals  ^,  one  of  which  was  celebrated  in  Crete, 
in  honour  of  Europa,  called  £aa#W«,  which  was  either  a  Phoem- 
cian  name,  or  derived  mx*  rS  ixt§^mt  «mv  inrl  rmSf^,  i.  e.  from  Eor 
ropa's  ravishment  by  Jupiter  in  the  form  a  bull.  At  this  time 
Europa's  bones  were  carried  in  procession,  with  a  myrtle  gar- 
land called  £AA«TK,  or  baa«t«$,  which  waa  no  less  than  twenty 
cubits  in  circumference. 

The  other  festival  was  celebrated  by  the  Corinthians,  with  so- 
lemn games  and  races,  wherein  young  men  contended,  running 
with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands.  It  was  instituted  in  honour 
of  Minerva,  surnamed£AA«rri(  awl  ru  a  hU^m^mu  lAv;,  i.  e.  from  a 
certain  pond  in  Marathon,  where  one  of  her  statues  was  erected ; 
or  «V^  t5  fAfiV  TO  iW#r  TO  iTifytfro,  i.  c.  because  by  her  assistance 
Bellerophon  caught  Pegasus,  the  wmged  horse,  and  brought  him 

a  Pollux  Onom.  lib.  x.  cap.  53.  Hegych.    us  Aii«'y«r«^.  lib.  xr.     Pindari  Sdioli- 
b  Hesjch.  Etymolog.  Auctor.  AtheoK-    ast«s  CHympion.  Od.  xiii 
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under  cbttnnand^  which  some  take  to  be  die  imt  reaton  of  the  ce- 
lebration of  this  festival.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  this  name 
Vas  given  to  the  goddess  from  one  Hellotis,  a  Corinthian  woman : 
the  story  runs  thus ; — the  Dorians  being  assisted  by  the  posterity 
of  Hercntes  made  an  invasion  upon  Peloponnesus^  vrhere  they 
took  and  burned  Corinth :  most  of  the  women  took  care  to  secure 
themseiv^  by  an  early  flight;  only  some  few,  amongst  whom  were 
Hellotis  and  Eurytione,  betook  themselves  to  Minerva's  temple, 
hoping  that  the  sanctity  of  the  place  would  be  a  suflScient  protec- 
tion for  them.  Nb  sooner  had  this  reached  the  Dorians'  ears, 
but  they  set  fire  to  the  temple ;  and  all  the  rest  making  a  shift  to 
escape,  Hellotis  and  Eurytione  perished  in  the  flames.  Upon  this 
ensued  a  dreadftil  plague,  which  proved  very  fatal  to  the  Dorians : 
and  the  remedy  prescribed  by  the  goddess,  was  to  appease  the 
ghosts  of  the  two  deceased  sislers  ;  whereupon  they  instituted  this 
festival  in  memory  of  them,  and  erected  a  temple  to  Minerva,  sur- 
named  from  one  of  them,  Hellotis. 

EAOPiA,  games  in  Sicily,  near  the  river  Helloris  ^. 

EMnAOKi  A,  at  Athens  ^. 

EKHAiASiz,  or  rather  (according  to  Meursius's  conjecture)  Ef9* 
«A/«|if,  was  a  festival  in  honour  of  Enyalius  ^,  whom  some  will 
have  to  be  the  same  with  Mars  :  others,  only  one  of  his  minbters. 

ESiTHPiA,  oblations  or  prayers  to  any  of  the  gods,  v^t^  t^$  ^•Sirj 

for  prosperous  egress.    Hiese  were  ofiiered,  by  generals  before 

they  went  out  to  the  vimrs,  by  men  who  were  going  from  home^ 

and  such  as  were  about  to  make  their  exit  out  of  the  world  by 

death  f. 

EHAxeHi:,  to  Ceres,  named  Ax^uti^,  from  S^^^f  ^  ®*  S^^f*  ^^ 
memory  of  her  sorrow,  when  she  had  lost  her  daughter  Proserpina. 

EniAHMiA,  private  festivals,  and  times  of  rejoicing,  when  a 
friend  or  relation  had  returned  from  a  journey  ^. 

EniAHMiA  AnoAAOKOS,  a  Delphian  festival,  in  memory  of  a 

journey  of  Apollo  ^ 

EiTiepiKAAiA,  in  honour  of  Apollo^. 

EIITKABIAIA,  an  Athenian  festival,  m  honour  of  Ceres ^« 

EniKFHNiA,  another  of  Geres's  festivab,  observed  by  the  Laco- 
nians'. 

^  Hesychius.  h  Hhnerius  in  Propempt  Flariaii. 

d  Idem.  «  IdeoL  i  Procop.  in  Epiatola  ad  y«achaTiam» 

r  Soidas,  Etymologici  Auctor.  J  Hesychios. 

S  PluUMTch  dQ  Igide  et  Osiride.  k  Id«n.  1  Idem. 
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EniNlKTAt  BniHiKioz  SOPTH,  a  day  of  rejoicing  after  victory. 
£Tiy/»<«  Bviif  sigtiifies  to  sacrifice  for  a  victory  obiainid' 

£ni£KA9lA,  a  Rhodian  festival*. 

sntZKHNA^  a  Spartan  festival '. 
'  BIiiiaciPA,  EniSKiFOSiZy  at  Scira  in  Attica,  in  honour  of  Ce^ 
res  and  Proserpina^. 

EPaTiAlA^  by  the  Thespians,  in  honour  of  E^«f,  i.  e.  Cnpid^ 
the  god  of  love  '• 

SPfiTiA,  diis  festival  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  former,  for 
it  was  observed  by  the  Thespians  in  honour  of  Cupid  ^  ;  b^ng  ce? 
lebrated  every  fifth  year  with  sports  and  games,  wherein  musicians 
and  others  contended^  If  any  quarrels  had  happened  amongst 
die  people,  it  was  usual  at  this  time  to  offer  sacrifices  and  prayers 
to  the  god^  that  be  would  put  an  end  to  them. 

JKPFATIA,  a  Laconi^n  festival,  in  honour  of  Hercules  '  ;  beii^ 
(I  suppose)  instituted  in  memory  of  the  labours,  fyr  labour  is  by 
the  Greeks  called  s^^v. 

BPKHNIA,  t  would  radiercall  it  n^Kvtvm,  (or  this  festival  belong- 
ed to  Ceres',  whom  we  find  sumamed  Hercynna,  in  Lycophront; 
which  title  was  given  her  from  Hercynna,  the  daughter  of  Tro* 
phonius,  and  play-fellow  of  Proserpina^. 

EPMAIA,  a  festival  observed  in  honour  of  B^«f,  i.  e.  Mercury^ 
by  the  Pheneatae  in  Arcadia  %  and  the  Cyllenians  in  Elis  ^. 

Another  we  find  observed  by  the  Tanagraeans  in  Boeotia  ',  where 
Mercury  was  called  K^M^i^t^ ,  i.  e#  the  rant'beaferj  and  represent- 
ed with  a  ram  upon  his  shoulder,  because  be  is  said,  in  a  time  of 
plague,  to  have  walked  about  the  city  in  that  posture,  and  cure4 
the  sick;  in  memory  of  which  action,  it  was  customary  for  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  youths  in  the  city  to  walk  round  the  city« 
walls  with  a  lamb,  or  ram,  upon  his  shoulders. 

A  festival  of  the  same  name  was  also  observed  in  Crete,  where 
it  was  usual  for  the  servants  to  sit  do^ro  at  the  table,  whilst  their 
masters  stood  by  and  wuted  ' ;  which  custom  was  also  practised 
at  the  Roman  saturnalia. 

Another  of  Mercury's  feativals  was  observed  by  boys  in  the 

"^  Hesycbiuf.  ^  Idem.  t  (Casundni,  v.  153. 

*  Strabo  Geogr.  lib.  iz.  Stephanus,  r.  >  Pausanias  Boeoticis. 

^ntfH*  ▼  Idem  Aicadidi. 

P  Emtathiua  subfinem  Iliad,  m.  ^  Idem  EUacis. 

4  jnotarchna  Erotic,  Fausan.  Boeoticis.  ^  Idem  BcBodcia. 

'  Heiychiui..  <  Idem.  '  Atbeiurut>  Atiwro^tf.  zTv 
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schools  of  eKercise  at  Athens ' ;  at  which  no  adult  persons  were 
allowed  to  be  present,  beside  the  gymnauarch;  who,  if  convicted 
of  having  admitted  any,  underwent  the  same  punishment  with  those 
that  corrupted  free-bom  youth  :  the  occasion  of  this  law  seems  to 
have  been  the  foul  and  not  to  be  named  lust  and  wantonness,  which 
were  practised  in  former  times  at  this  solenmity. 

SZTIAIA,  solemn  sacrifices  to  Vesta  a,  called  in  Greek  ErU,  of 
which  it  was  unlawful  to  carry  away,  or  communicate,  any  part  ta 
any  beside  the  worshippers ;  whence  bW«  ^vuy,  i.  e.  to  sacr^ice  to 
Vesta,  is  proverbially  applied  to  such  as  do  any  thing  in  private, 
without  spectators^ ;  or  rather  to  covetous  misers,  that  will  not  part 
with  any  thing  they  are  once  possessed  of  c 

xrMEMlAElA,  or  SEMMON  'EOPTH,  to  the  furies  d,  who  were  by 
the  Athenians  called  si^MiJh«i,  i«  e.  venerable  goddesses;  by  the  Si* 
cyonians,  and  others,  nvfUfiif,  i.  cjavourable  or  propitious;  out 
of  an  opinion  that  their  true  names  were  unlucky  omens.  This 
festival  was  observed  once  every  year  with  sacrifices,  wherein  preg- 
nant ewes,  cakes  made  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  young  men,  and 
a  libation  of  honey  and  wine  were  offered  to  the  goddesses,  the 
worshippers  being  decked  with  flowers.  At  Athens,  none  had  ady 
mission  to  these  solemnities  but  free-bom  denizens  ;  and  of  them, 
those  only  that  were  of  known  virtue  and  integrity,  for  such  alone 
could  be  acceptable  to  these  deities,  whose  peculiar  office  it  wa4 
to  revenge  and  punish  all  sorts  of  wickedness* 

BYPreinMiON,  to  Ceres  <• 

ETPTKAEIA,  a  Spartan  festival,  mentioned  in  an  old  inscription. 

EYFTNOMEIA,  an  anniversary  solemnity  observed  by  the  Phi- 
galeans  in  Arcadia  f ,  who  oflfered  sacrifices,  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate, to  Eurynome,  who  had  in  this  place  a  temple,  which  was  ne- 
ver opened  but  upon  this  day.  This  Eurynome  was  (as  some  are 
of  opinion}  the  same  with  Diana ;  or  (according  to  others)  one  of 
Oceanus's  daughters,  mentioned  in  Homer,  where  she  is  said  to 
have  assisted  in  entertaining  Vulcan. 

£^inno;B,  horse-rapes  in  Laconia  '. 

H 

'haakataia,  a  Laconian  festival,  in  honour  of  Helacatusty 
who  was  a  boy  beloved  by  Hercules. 

'  JEschines  io  Timarchum.  *  Heejcbiuf. 

a  Hesychius.  f  Pausabias  Areadicis. 

b  Diogenianufl.  ^  Tanluros*  I  Hesychius  et  FhaT0iiiii|4* 

d  Philo^  Fausaniai  Bceotida.  b  Hesychiue. 
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*HPAIA,  a  fetttval  at  Ai|;(m,  io  honour  of  Jmo^  wiw  was  liie 
protectress  of  that  city,  and  caUed  in  Greek  'h^.  The  same  waa 
kept  by  die  oolonies  from  Afgos,  which  inhabited  the  iahuida 
JEgina  and  Samos.  There  were  two  processioiiB  to  the  goddesa'a 
temple  without  the  city;  one  by  the  men  in  armour;  another,  in 
which  Juno's  priestess,  who  was  always  a  matron  of  the  fifst  qua* 
lity,  was  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  white  oxen :  from  her  priesthood 
the  Argians  accounted  their  years,  as  the  Athenian^  did  by  the 
government  of  their  archons.  Being  arrived  at  the  temple,  tbej 
offered  an  hecatomb  of  oxen,  whence  this  festival  is  named  *£««« 
T^iC^MK ;  that  sacrifice  is  also  sometimes  called  Ai;^m-  which  name 
may,  perhaps,  be  derived  from  Af;^«f ,  i*  e.  m  bed,  because  it  waa 
Juno's  care  to  preside  over  marriages,  births,  &c.  Hi^e  were 
also  certain  gsmes,  wherdn  the  victory  consisted  in  pulling  down 
a  shield,  that  was  strongly  fixed  upon  the  theatre :  the  rewaitl  was 
a  crown  of  myrtle,  and  a  brazen  shield ;  whetace  the  game  was 
sometimes  called  XmK»u§i  iy^tj  i*  e.  the  braten  txnUentian.    See 

'  EzmrlftSiitt. 

Another  festival  of  this  name  we  find  celebrated  every  fifdi  year 
m  Elis,  where  sixteen  matrons  were  appointed  to  weave  a  garment 
for  the  goddess.  There  were  games  also,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  first  instituted  by  Hippodamia,  in  honour  of  Juno,  by  whose 
assistance  she  was  married  to  Pelops«  The  Presidents  were  six-^ 
teen  matrons,  every  one  of  whom  was  attended  by  a  maid:  the 
contenders  were  virgins,  who,  being  distinguished  into  several 
classes,  according  to  their  ages,  nln  races  in  their  order,  beginning 
from  the  youngest.  The  habit  of  all  was  the  same ;  their  hair  was 
dishevelled,  their  right  shoulders- were  bare  to  the  breasts,  and  their 
coats  reached  no  lower  than  their  knees.  They  had  a  second  race 
in  the  Olympic  stadium,  which  was  at  that  time  shortened  about  a 
sixth  part.  Such  as  obtained  a  victory,  were  rewarded  with  crowns 
of  olive,  and  a  share  of  the  ox  that  was  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  were 
permitted  to  dedicate  their  own  pictures  to  the  goddess. 

This  name  was  also  given  to  a  solemn  day  of  mourning  at  Co- 
rinth, for  Medea's  children,  who  were  buried  in  the  temple  of  Ju« 
no  Acrssa  in  that  place,  and,  as  some  say,  slain  by  the  Corinthi- 
ans, who,  to  remove  the  scandal  of  so  barbarous  a  murder  from 
themselves,  are  said  to  have  given  Euripides  a  large  sum  to  invent 
the  fable,  wherein  it  is  attributed  to  Medea,  which  before  that 
time  no  man  ever  dreamed  of  ^ 

I  I>ycpphron  Scholiast. 
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Another  festtval  of  this  Mune  was  celebrated  by  the  PelleBcans 
with  gamea,  whereia  the  victor  was  rewarded  with  a  rich  garment, 
called  from  the  place's  name  nfAA^fwi  x'^"** 

'HPAKAEiAy  an  Athenian  festival,  celebrated  every  fifth  year  in 
honour  of  Hercules^. 

The  Thisbiansaisoy  and  Thebans  in  BoMtia,  observed  a  solemn 
festival  in  honour  of  Hercules,  surnamed  Mik^^  because  rk  ^y^^ 
i.  e.  apples,  were  oflFered  to  him  ^.  The  original  of  which  custom 
was  thus :  it  being  usual  in  former  times  to  offer  a  sheep  at  this 
solemnity,  it  happened  once  that  the  river  Asopus  had  so  far  over- 
flowed its  banks,  that  it  could  not  be  forded,  whereby  the  coming 
of  the  victim  was  hindered,  llie  word  ^jiAav  is  ambiguous  in 
Greek,  signifying  sometimes  a  sheqf,  sometimes  an  apple;  which 
some  of  die  boys  being  aware  of,  for  want  of  other  employment^ 
performed  the  holy  rites  in  sport,  offering,  instead  of  the  ram,  an 
apple,  which  they  supported  with  four  sticks,  in  imitation  of  feeti 
placing  two  more  upon  the  top  of  it,  to  branch  out  like  horns : 
Hercules  was  mightily  taken  with  the  jest,  and  the  custom  was 
continued  from  that  time  to  my  author's  age,  who  flourished  under 
Commodus  the  Roman  emperor. 

At  Sicyon  Hercules  was  honoured  with  a  festival,  which  last* 
ed  two  days,  the  former  of  which  was  called  Offidr»s,  the  latter 

*H^ttttXUM» 

At  Lindns,  there  was  a  solemnity  in  honour  of  Hercules,  at 
which  nothing  was  beard  but  execrations  and  ill-boding  words, 
insomuch,  that  if  any  person  happened  to  let  fall  a  lucky  speech, 
he  was  thought  to  have  profaned  the  holy  rites ;  the  ori^nal  of 
which  custom  is  accounted  for  by  Lactantius. 

There  was  another  festival  of  Hercules  at  Coos,  wherein  the  priest 
officiated  with  a  mitre  on  his  head,  and  in  woman's  apparel. 

HPOSANSEIA,  a  Peloponnesian  festival,  wherein  the  women  met 
together^  and  gathered  flowers  \  as  the  name  imports,  being  de- 
rived from  &(,  i.  e.  the  spring,  and  Utif,  i.  e.  ajhwer. 

HPoxiA,  a  festival  mentioned  by  Hesychius. 

HPais,  a  festival  celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  the  Delphians, 
in  honour  of  some  heroine,  as  may  be  learned  from  the  name. 
We  are  told  by  Plutarch  m,  that  there  were  in  it  a  great  many  my- 
sterious rites,  wherein  was  a  representation  of  something  like  Se- 
mele's  resurrection. 

J  Pollux,  lib*  ▼iii.  cap.  9.  1  Heqrchius. 

k  Idem.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  b  Qua^t.  Gnvc. 
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*H4>AIST£IA,  aD  Athenian  festival  ia  honour  of  'H^atrt^,  i«  e. 
Vulcan.  At  this  time  there  was  a  race  with  torches,  called  Ay«r 
>Mfixtt^iix^i9  in  the  academy ;  the  manner  of  which  was  dins  ° :  the 
antagonists  were  three  young  men,  one  of  whom  being  appointed 
by  lots  to  take  his  turn  first,  took  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  and 
began  his  course :  if  the  torch  was  extinguished  before  he  arrived 
at  his  journey's  end,  he  delivered  it  to  the  second,  and  he  in  like 
manner  to  the  third.  The  victory  was  his  that  carried  the  torch 
lighted  to  die  race's  end,  who  was  caUed  Aufviemtn^i^Hf  or  ^v^m^i^H  i 
but  if  none  could  perform  that,  the  victory  was  not  adjudged  to 
any  of  them.  If  any  of  the  contenders,  for  fear  of  extinguishing 
the  torch  by  too  violent  a  motion,  slackened  his  cotfrse,  the  spec- 
tators used  to  strike  him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands ;  for  which 
reason  those  blows  were  called  nA«y«i  irA«rir«i,  broad  stripes;  as 
also  Kifitftwuti,  because  they  were  inflicted  in  the  Geramicus,  ^,  of 
which  the  academy  was  a  part.  To  the  successive  delivering  of 
die  torches  from  one  to  another,  diere  are  frequent  allusions  in  au- 
thors, who  usually  compare  it  to  the  turns  and  vicissitudes  of  hu* 
man  affiiirs,  and  the  various  changes  and  successions  that  happen 
in  the  world ;  of  which  I  will  only  mention  one  instance  out  of 
Lucretius  P : 

Xf^ftte  breoi  ^patio  mitfantur  «ec£a  aRifiiaiKii}ir» 
JEt  quasi  cursores  vitai  lampada  tradunt. 

So  things  by  turns  increase,  by  turns  decay, 
like  racers,  bear  the  lamp  of  lifis,  and  live; 
And  their  race  done,  their  lamps  to  others  ^ive.  ckkxcb. 

© 

GAAYSIA,  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  husbandmen  after  harvest^ 
Iwl^  rns  ivXuas  rivy  xet^irSf,  i.  e.  in  gratitude  to  the  gods,  by  whose 
blessing  they  ei^oyed  the  fruits  of  the  ground.  The  whole  festi- 
val was  called  A?iSei  of  which  in  another  place ;  as  also  Xvytufa^ 
ri^uc,  ei?rc  tw  trvyx^fitiiii  rSf  xtf^sralf ,  i.  e.  from  the  gathering  of  fruits. 
Some  will  have  it  to  be  observed  in  honour  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus  ^^ 
they  being  the  two  deities  who  had  a  peculiar  care  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth.  But  Eustathius'^  telleth  us,  that  there  was  also  a  solemn 
procession  at  this  time  in  honour  of  Neptune ;  and  addeth  further, 
that  all  the  gods  had  a  share  in  the  offerings  at  thi^  festival ;  as 
appears  also  from  Homer's  own  words,  who  tells  us,  that  Diana'a 
aniger  against  Oeneus  was  caused  by  his  neglect  of  sacrificing  to 


B  Pansanias  Persii  Tetos  Scholiastesy        ^  Lib.  ii. 
Hesychius.  o  Menander  Rhetor,  cap.  r$^  MU$f, 

*  Aristophan.  qusque  Scholiast  in  R*.       '  Iliad  k 


DIS. 
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her  at  this  festival,  wherein  all  the  rest  of  the  gods  had  been  feasted 
by  him: 

Kai  y^M  riTn  ummm  Xf^^t0**  A^tfut  i^fi 

OMt  /if,  AXXii  )}  Bu)  UnM  UmriiiUtf 

Olif  V  i»  W*&  ^'^  **f9  fuymXtt, 

Tbe  sUver  Cynthia  bade  contention  riie^ 

In  vengeance  of  neglected  sacrifice : 

On  Oeneot'  field  she  sent  a  monstrous  boar. 

That  leTelled  hanres^i  and  ^ole  forests  tore*  porii 

Hence  comes  d«Xtf«-iK  H^Hf  sometimes  called  G^^yn^K^  which 
was  the  first  bread  made  of  the  new  corn.  Some  there  are,  that 
will  have  BmXvvut  to  be  a  general  name  for  all  the  festivals  whereim 
they  carried  t«c  ^mxxufj  i.  e,green  boughs, 

eAPrifAlA,  an  Athenian  festival,  in  honour  of  the  Sun,  and  his 
attendants,  the  Hours ;  or,  as  others  think,  of  Delian  Apollo,  and 
Diana.  It  was  celebrated  upon  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of 
^argelion,  and  received  its  name  from  B^m^ynXm,  which  is  a  ge^ 
neral  word  for  ail  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  because  one  of  the  chief 
ceremonies  was  the  carrying  about  their  first  fruits  in  pots  called 
^{yq^M,  which  name  was  also  applied  to  the  Et^io-imm,  which  were 
carried  about  the  city  at  this  time,  and  shall  be  described  in  the 
festival  called  nvmn^m.  The  chief  solemnity  was  upon  the  latter 
day,  the  former  being  wholly  taken  up  in  making  preparations 
for  it ;  at  which  time  it  was  customary  to  lustrate  the  city,  which 
was  done  by  two  persons,  called  by  the  general  name  of  Oa^^mw*?, 
which  is  applied  to  all  that  purified  cities  ;  or  the  more  peculiar 
one  of  s£^C«»;g«i«  They  were  both  men,  or,  according  to  others,  a 
man  and  woman ;  one  of  which  represented  the  male,  the  other  the 
female  sex,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  for  each  of  them :  it  was  usual 
for  the  man  to  carry  about  his  neck  figs,  called  irxmin,  of  a  black- 
ish colour,  and  die  woman  white.  The  ordinary  rites  in  purifying 
cities  are  described  by  John  Tzetzes ' : 

'O  pm^ftrnttitt  ri  »dim^/tm^  nntrn^Ht  ri  wdXtuT 
At  nyififA  ««riX4iCi  itiXn  Bufantiff 
E7r*»  Aj^f ,  %7rt  XifUf  tirt  ^  fiikmCn  dXX» 

E«i  mmim^fut  |^  fmfftm»i9  itiXim  nif  ftn^ntt 

'E«rriiaif  ^  fm^UmfTtt  Imuw^v  tig  ri  rin 
"XMiXXmn,  nrntcTt  lyfUug  rt»  i  ixXtg  fM  J^t**^$ 
fiX/og  m^  mmrimmff  i?  Jj/iXMi  rtig  AyfiW» 
Xa;  «••»  fW»^f  «(  BaXarrap  Ufautw  Ar  mtiftag, 
XiV  MmtmfifU*  riff  *ixufg^  m  If  k*.  tw  vM^mr* 
Thus  was  in  anciant  times  lustration  made : 
When  any  city  grosaM- beneath  the  weight 

9  Aihcnieus,  lib.  ui.  <  Chitiad.  Histor,  v.  cap.  SS. 
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Of  faminCi  pMsnt,  or  wcme  calanitj, 
Fordiwith  a  grateful  victim  is  prepar*d, 
Which  at  the  holy  altar  whea  diey've  placM, 
lliej  cast  upoD  the  pilc^  cheese,  cakes»  and  figs ; 
Thea  striking  seven  times  its  privities 
'-  lecfs, 


With  sea^leeks,  and  wild  figs,  and  other  flnuC8» 

Rude  nature's  product  without  help  of  art. 

Bum  it  with  wood  cut  from  unptanted  trees; 

Then  towards  the  wind  the  ^xirtive  ashes  cast    . 

Upon  the  sea :  thus  they  the  dreadful  iUsi 

With  which  the  city  laboured  drive  away.  s.  k. 

t^oetkal  fictions  tell  un,  that  the  ^tt^fiwcU  was  so  called  from  one 
PhamiachuSy  that  stole  some  of  the  consecrated  vessels  of  Apollo^ 
and  being  apprehended  in  the  (act  by  Achilles's  soldiers^  suffered 
death ;  of  which  crime  and  punishment  the  Athenians  bad  always 
a  representati<Mi  at  this  festival.  The  ^«^«aM$  was  called  ti^iAir^ 
mif  from  a  sort  of  figs  called  M^hu,  and  used  in  lustrations ; 
whence  also  n^Jins  i^^  ^^  ^  ^^"^  upon  the  flute,  which  was  played 
as  he  went  to  perform  his  office.  It  was  farther  customary  for  a 
choir  of  singing  men  to  contend  for  victory,  and  the  conqueror  to 
dedicate  a  tripus  in  the  Pytheum,  a  temple  of  Apollo,  built  by 
Piststratos.  At  this  festival  the  Athenians  enrolled  their  adopted 
soils  in  the  public  register,  as  they  did  their  natural  at  Apaturia. 
During  the  solemnity,  it  was  unlawful  to  give  or  receive  pledges ; 
and  offenders  of  this  kind  were  arraigned  at  ao  assembly  held  in 
Baedius's  theatre. 

The  Milesians  had  a  festival  of  the  same  name,  which  they  cele- 
brated with  many  expressions  of  mirth  and  jollity,  feasting  and 
entertaining  one  another. 

QSOFAMIA,  i«  e.  the  marriage  of  the  gods.  It  was  a  Sicilian 
festival  in  honour  of  Proserpina  " ;  and  seems  to  have  been  insti- 
Inted  in  memory  of  her  marriage  with  Pluto ;  the  chief  part  of 
the  solemnity  being  nothing  eljse  but  an  imitation  of  nuptial  rites. 

6EOINIA,  see  AMvva-tm, 

eBOBENiAy  a  festival  common  to  all  the  gods^,  and  celebrated 
in  many  cities  of  Greece,  but  espedaily  at  Athens. 

The  Pellenaeans  instituted  solemn  games,  called  by  this  name, 
in  honour  of  Apollo  Quiiu^^,  i.  e«  the  god  qf  hospitaStyf  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias  ^,  or  as  the  scholiast  upon  Pindar  reports  ^,  of 
Apollo  and  Mercury :  the  victors,  according  to-  Feiusanias,  were 
rewarded  with  a  piece  of  plate ;  according  to  die  fore-mentioned 
scholiast,  with  a  garment  called  Xxmm. 

«  Polloi,  lib.  b  cap.  i.  w  Achitot. 

I  Hcsychiui.  s  Olympioo.  zu 
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The  same  scholiast  j  reports,  that  fine  Dioscuri  instituted  a 
festival  of  this  name  in  memory  of  an  honour  the  gods  did  theniy 
by  coming  to  one  of  their  entertainments. 

eBO^ANEiA,  or  eOBOANlAy  h  e.  the  appearance  of  the godm  It 
v^as  a  festival  observed  by  the  Delphiaos  ',  upon  the  day  whereon 
Apdlo  first  manifested  himself  to  them. 

eBPAliNATiAiA,  a  JLaconian  festival  *. 

eEPMiOM  EOPTHy  a  public  festival,  mart,  and  assembly,  of  the 
^tolians,  held  at  a  town  in  that  country,  called  Thermi  ^ 

GEfTHPlA,  a  festival  mentioned  by  Hesychius. 

eBZMO^OFlAy  a  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres,  sumamed  eir^^ 
f«(H;  i'  e.  Legifera^,  the  lav^er,  because  she  was  the  first  that 
taught  mankind  the  use  of  laws.  The  first  institution  of  it  is  by 
some  attributed  to  Triptolemus,  by  others  to  Orpheus,  and  by 
others  to  the  daughters  of  Danaiis.  It  was  celebrated  in  many  of 
the  Grecian  cities  by  the  Spartans  and  Milesians,  amongst  whom 
the  solemnity  lasted  three  days  ;  by  the  Drymeans  in  Phocis,  the 
Thebans  in  Boeotia,  the  Megarians ;  by  the  Syracusians,  where, 
towards  the  end  of  the  solemnity,  they  carried  in  procession  the 
secrets  of  a  woman,  composed  of  sesamin  and  honey,  and  called, 
in  Sicily,  fUtXXct :  by  the  Eretrians  in  Euboea,  where  it  was  cus- 
tomary, on  this  occasion  to  roast  their  meat  by  the  heat  of  the  sun : 
by  the  Delians,  who  used  to  bake  loaves  of  a  large  size,  called 
Axmtnu,  which  they  ushered  in  with  great  solemnity,  the  bearers  of 
them  crying, 

Hence  the  festival  is  sometimes  called  Mfy«iX«{rMr* 

But  the  Athenians  observed  this  festival  with  the  greatest  shew  of 
devotion :  the  worshippers  were  free-bom  women  (it  being  unlaw* 
ful  for  any  of  servile  condition  to  be  present,^  whose  husbands 
were  wont  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  solemnity ;  and  were  obliged 
to  do  so,  if  their  wives'  portion  amounted  to  three  talents.  These 
women  were  assisted  by  a  priest,  called  Sn^M^^^,  because  bis 
head  was  adorned  with  a  erown  whilst  he  executed  his  office ; 
as  also  by  certain  virgins,  who  were  strictly  confined,  and  kept 
under  severe  discipline,  being  maintained  at  the  public  chaqje  in 
a  place  called  Btwfu^€^X%f.  The  women  were  clad  in  white  ap- 
parel, to  intimate  their  spotless  innocence,  and  were  obliged  to  the 
strictest  chastity  for  five  or  three  days  before,  and  during  the 

y  Olynip.  ui.  «  Hesychiiu.  ^  ViiyiUtts  ^neid.  ir. 

2  Herodotusy  Kb.  i.  Suid.        b  Folyb,  ▼. 
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nvhole  time  of  the  solemnityy  whkh  lasted  four  dijs;  for  which 
end  they  used  to  strew  upon  their  beds  such  herbs  as  were  diouf;hC 
to  destroy  all  appetite  to  vkiereal  pleasures;  such  vrere  agrms 
coiiuSf  fleabane,  and  (which  were  made  use  of  by  the  Milesian 
women)  vine  branches^  &c.  It  was  held  unlawful  to  eat  the  ker- 
nels of  pomegranates,  or  to  adorn  themselves  with  garlands ;  every 
thing  being  carried  on  with  the  greatest  appearance  of  seriousness 
and  gravity,  and  nothing  tolerated  that  bore  the  least  show  of  wan- 
tonness and  immodesty,  or  even  of  mirth  and  jollity,  the  custom 
of  jesting  upon  one  another  excepted,  which  was  constantly  done 
in  memory  of  Jambe,  that  by  a  taunting  jest  extorted  a  smile  from 
Ceres,  when  she  was  in  a  pensive  and  melancholy  humour.  Three 
days  at  least  were  spent  in  making  preparations  for  the  festival* 
Upon  the  eleventh  of  Pyanepsion,  the  women,  carrying  books 
upon  their  heads,  wherein  the  laws  were  contained,  in  memory  of 
Ceres's  invention,  went  to  Eleusis,  where  the  solemnity  was  kept ; 
whence  this  day  was  called  Av«}d(,  i.  e.  the  ascent.  Upon  the  four- 
teenth the  festival  began,  and  lasted  till  the  seventeenth.  .  Upon 
the  sixteenth  they  kept  a  fast,  sitting  upon  the  ground,  in  token  of 
humiliation ;  whence  the  day  was  called  NuniW,  i.  e.  a  fad.  It 
was  usual  at  this  solemnity  to  pray  to  Ceres,  Proserpina,  Pluto, 
and  Calligenia :  this  Calligenia  some  will  have  to  have  been  Ceres's 
nurse,  others  her  priestess,  others  her  waiting-maid ;  and  some 
jthere  are  who  make  her  the  same  with  Ceres  ;  but  these  seem  to 
be  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  testimony  of  Aristophanes,  who  men- 
tions her  as  distinct  from  the  goddess^. 

To  the  two  Wialaton  make  yoor  ptvfvn, 
To  Ceres,  and  to  eoddeas  Proserpine; 
To  Hutus  too^  and  Calligenia. 

And  this  custom  was  omitted  by  the  Eretrians  alone  of  lill  die 
Grecians*     There  was  likewise  a  mysterious  sacrifice,  called  A/- 

myfu^  or  Awfiimyfm  uirl  rS  imttiriifi  Uuht  rar$  £*)(«;,  i,  e.  because  all 

men  were  excluded  and  banished  from  it ;  or,  «V)  rS  h^x^**^  m 
wxtfiinff  i.  e.  because  in  a  dangerous  war  the  women's  prayers  were 
so  prevalent  with  the  gods,  that  their  enemies  were  defeated  and 
put  to  flight  as  far  as  Chalcis ;  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  X^a- 
ytiiM^v  i/my fut.  There  was  another  sacrifice  called  ZnfUm,  i.  e.  atnu/ct, 
which  was  offered  as  an  expiation  of  any  irregularities  which  bap* 

4  Ilicaniophor. 
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|>ei]ed  during  the  aolemnity.  Al  the  beginning  of  this  festival,  all 
priiODers  committed  to  jail  for  smaller  faults,  that  is,  such  as  did 
not  make  them  incapable  of  eonnnnnicatii^  in  the  sacrifices,  and 
other  parts  of  divine  worship,  werereloaoed^ 

BHXEiA,  an  Atheniaii  featiTd  in  memory  of  Theseus :  it  was  ce- 
lebrated upon  the  eighth  of  every  month,  because  he  was  the  re- 
puted son  of  Neptune,  to  whom  those  days  were  held  sacred ; 
or  because  in  his  first  journey  from  Tneaen  he  arrived  at  Atheqs 
upon  the  eighth  of  Hecatombson ;  or  in  memory  of  his  safe  return 
from  Crete  ^,  which  happened  upon  the  eighth  of  Pyanepsion ; 
for  which -reason  the  festival  was  observed  with  greater  solemnity 
upon  that  day  than  at  other  times.  Some  also  there  are  that 
will  have  it  to  have  been  first  instituted  in  memory  of  Theseus's 
uniting  the  Athenians  into  one  body,  who  before  lay  dispersed  in 
little  hamlets  up  and  down  in  Attica.  It  was  celebrated  with 
sports  ^aud  games,  with  mii:th  and  banquets ;  and  such  as  were 
poor,  and  unable  to  contribute  to  them,  were  entertained  upon  free 
cost  at  the  public  tables^  as  we  learn  from  Aristophanes  t«  The 
sacrifices  were  called  e>yiOm^  from  oylbn,  i*e.  the  eighth,  as  being 
offered  upon  the  eighth  day  of  die  month '^^ 

epio,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apollo  U  Hie  name  seems  to  be 
derived  from  Apollo's  three  nurses,  who  were  called  Thrise. 

en  A,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus  I,  observed  by  die  EIcmis, 
hi  a  place  distant  about  right  stadia  from  Elis,  where  it  was  confi- 
dently reported  that  the  god  himself  was  present  in  person ;  the 
ground  of  which  stwy  was  this :  there  was  a  certain  chapel,  into 
which  the  priests  conveyed  three  empty  vessels,  m  presence  of  the 
whole  assembly,  which  consisted  as  well  of  foreigners  as  natives  $ 
this  done,  they  retired,  and  the  doors  being  shut,  themselves,  and 
as  many  others  as  pleased,  sealed  them  with  their  own  signets : 
on  the  morrow  the  company  returned,  and  after  every  man  had 
looked  upon  his  own  seal,  and  seen  that  it  was  unbroken,  the 
doors  being  opened,  the  vessels  were  found  fall  of  wine. 

erAAA,  in  honour  of  Venus  ^. 

eTNNAiA,  a  sacrifice  so  called  from  0i^«f,  i.  e.  a  hmmf,  which 
fishermen  offered  to  Neptune  after  a  plentiful  draught '« 

*  Soptter  4e  divtslo^  quaesdoaiii.  ^  He^hiua. 

f    Pluttfchos    Xhcaeo^    AriilO|ifaSiiis  1  Idem. 

Scboliastet  PlutcK  J  Paotsniw  Btsc  it* 

S  PtttCob    "  k  Hcsycbiui. 

I  Aihsnmis,  lib.  lik 
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I. 

lEPOr  TAMOS,  i.  e.  The  sacred  marnage.  It  wasa  faativai  in 
honour  of  Jupiter  and  Juno»,  being  (I  suppose)  a  conmemora- 
tion  of  the  marriage  of  those  two  deities. 

leaMAlA,  a  festival,  wherein  nmsidans  contended ;  it  was  ce- 
lebrated in  honour  of  Jupiter",  sumaawd  i«ii^'T«f  from  Idiome,  a 
city  in  Thessaly  or  Messene,  where  that  god  is  said  to  have  beea 
nursed  by  the  two  nymphs  Ithome  and  Neda,  who  gave  naniea, 
the  former  to  a  town,  the  latter  to  a  river. 

XNAX1A,  one  of  Leucothea  s  feslivab  in  Crete,  being  derived 
from  Inachus,  according  to  Hesychius;  or  rather  fiom  Ino,  who 
is  the  same  with  Uucothea  and  ^%h,  i.  c.  grief;  being,  perhaps, 
a  commemoration  of  Ino's  misfortunes. 

IMTNIA,  a  festival  in  Lemnos. 

INOA,  festivals  in  memory  of  Ino,  one  of  which  was  celebrated 
every  year  with  sports  and  sacrMices  at  Corinth,  bemg  instituted 

by  king  Sisyphus  **.      . 

An  anniversary  sacrifice  was  offered  to  lao  by  the  Megarians, 
where  she  was  first  called  Leucothea,  being  cast  upon  diat  coast 
by  the  waves,  and  interred  by  Cleso  and  Tauropolis  p. 

Ino  had  another  festival  in  Lacooia,  where  there  was  a  pond 
consecrated  to  her :  into  this  it  was  usual,  at  this  sol^mity,  to 
cast  cakes  of  flour,  which,  if  they  sunk,  were  presages  of  prospe- 
rity ;  but  if  they  stwd  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  were  ill-bod- 
ing omens  ^. 

lOB AKX£iA,  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  sumamed  lobacchus,  from 
the  excUmations  used  in  some  of  his  festivals,  where  they  cried 

I^  B«»;^t,  &C.      See  Awiyrw. 

lOAAlA,  a  Theban  festival,  the  very  same  with  *K^x%m^.  It 
was  instituted  in  honour  of  Hercules,  and  his  companion  lolaiis, 
who  assisted  him  against  Hydra.  It  lasted  several  days,  on  the 
first  of  which  were  offered  solemn  sacrifices  :  on  the  next  day 
horseraces,  and  the  exercises  of  the  9riyr«itfA«(,were  performed;  the 
following  day  was  set  apart  for  wrestiing.  The  victors  were 
crowned  widi  garlands  of  myrtle,  which  were  used  as  funeral  so- 
lemnities, of  which  sort  this  festival  was  one.  They  were  also 
sometimes  rewarded  with  tripods  of  brass.  The  place  of  these  ex- 
ercises was  called  U)Jiun,  from  lolaiis.     In  the  same  place  stood 


a  Hesychius.  PVmuaou 

^  StephftDus    ByttstiniiS)    Pausaiuas  ^  Patisan.  Laconit. 

Meflecnids.  '  Kndari  SchoUMt.  Olympb  vif . 
o  Tsetses  in  Lycophionem* 
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the  sepulchre  of  Amphitryon,  and  the  cenotaphium,  or  honorary 
monument  of  lolans,  who  waa  buried  in  Sardinia :  both  these  at 
this  solemnity  were  bestrewed  with  garlands  and  flowers  *.^ 

12EIA9  a  solemnity  observed  by  several  cities,  in  honour  of  Isis*^ 
who  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  first  that  taught  men  the  use 
of  corn  ;  in  memory  of  which  benefit,  it  was  customary,  at  some 
places,  foi*  the  worshippers  at  this  festival,  to  carry  vessels  full  of 
wheat  and  barley. 

ISZENIA,  anniversary  sports,  celebrated  at  Olympia,  in  memo- 
ry of  Ischenus,  the  grandson  of  Mercury,  and  Hierea,  who  in  a 
time  of  famine,  devoted  himself  to  be  a  sacrifice  for  his  country, 
and  was  honoured  with  a  monument  near  the  Olympian  stadium  ^^ 

KABEiPiA,  mysterious  observances  at  Thebes  and  l.emnos,but 
more  especially  at  Imbrus  and  Samothrace,  which  islands  were 
consecrated  to  the  Cabiri,  whom  some  will  have  to  be  Phoenician 
deities ;  others,  the  sons  of  Vulcan ; .  others  are  of  a  different  opi« 
nion  from  both ;  for  nothing  can  be  certainly  determined  concern- 
ing the  original,  names,  or  number  o^  them  :  such  as  desire  fur- 
ther satisfaction,  may  coDsiilt  Coeliiis  Rhodiginiis,  Lilius  Gyral- 
dus,  and  other  mytbologists.  All  that  were  initiated  itito  thesci 
mysteries,  were  thought  effectually  secured  from  storms  at  sea,  atid 
all  other  dangers  ^.  The  chief  ceremony  was  thus :  the  person 
that  offered  himself,  being  crowned  with  olive  branches,  and  gird- 
ed about  his  loins  with  a  purple  riband,  was  placed  upon  a  throne, 
around  which  the  priests,  and  persons  before  initiated,  danced  and 
sported :  this  was  called  B-^o9tta-isj  or  d-^^urfilff  i.  e.  ^ntkronization  ^. 

KAAAOiAiA,  solemn  sports,  celebrated  by  the  Ldcofiians,  id 
honour  of  Diana  ^. 

KAAAiSTEiA,  i.  e.  Beauty^s  rewards.  It  was  a  lieshian  festi- 
val, wherein  the  women  presented  themselves  in  Juuo's  temple, 
and  tlie  prize  was  assigned  to  the  fairest^. 

Another  of  these  contentions  there,  was  at  the  festival  of  Ceres 
£leusinia  amongst  the  Parrhasians,  first  instituted  by  Cypselu^, 
whose  wife  Herodice  was  honoured  with  the  first  prize  ^. 

Another  of  the  same  riature  we  find  amofigst  the  Eleans', 

>  Finaari  Scholiast  in  Isthm.  et  Ne-        ^  f>iodor.  Sfcul  Bibl.  Ub.  ▼. 
meonic  ^  Plato  Eudiydamo^  Haaydiiaf. 

c  Diodor.  SicuL  lib.  i.  '  Homeri  Scholiast  Iliad.  /. 

^  Isactiis  TMtaea  jn  JLycqpbnmia  Caa-       7.  AtbeiuBus,  AiirM#»f .  lib.  siH^ 
fVtdt*  T.  4aSi  '  IdtaL  Ibid. 

^  £tyiiK4og«  Auctoir. 
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where  the  most  beaotifal  man  was  presented  with  a  complete  Mu^ 
of  armour,  which  he  consecrated  to  Minerva,  to  whose  temple  he 
walked  in  procession,  being  accompanied  widi  his  friends,  who 
adorned  him  with  ribbands,  and  crowned  himr  with  »  garland  of 
mjrtle. 

XAAATNTHFIA,  an  Athenian  festival  *. 

KAPNEiA,  a  festival  observed  in  Aotft  of  the  cities  of  Greece; 
bnt  especially  at  Sparta,  where  it  was  first  instituted  about  the 
time  of  the  26th  Olympiad,  tn  honour,  not  of  Jopiter,  as  some  are 
of  opinion,  but  of  Apollo,  surnamed  Cameus,  either  from  one 
Cameus  a  Trojan  ^ ;  or  from  a  beautiful  youth,  called  Gamus, 
who  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Europa  ^,  and  beloved  by  Apollo^ ; 
or  from  Carnus  an  Acamaiiian,  who  was  instructed  by  this  god  in 
the  art  of  divination,  but  afterwards  murdered  by  the  Dorians  : 
This  fact  Apollo  revenged  upon  them  by  a  dreadful  plague ;  to  s- 
Vert  which  they  instituted  this  festival,  as  Pausanias  reports :  or  n\ 
m  «^«NiW,  i>  e.  from  the  cornel-tree,  by  transposing  the  letter^, 
as  the  same  author  intimates :  for  it  is  reported  by  some,  that  this 
festival  was  instituted  by  the  Grecians,  who  had  incurred  Apollo's 
displeasure  by  cutting  down  a  number  of  cornel-trees  in  a  grove 
consecrated  to  him  upon  mount  Ida,  which  they  used  in  building 
the  wooden  horse :  or  mfit\  rS  x^tUtup,  i.  e.  from  accomplhhing  the 
request  of  Menelaus «,  who,  when  he  undertook  his  expedition 
against  Troy,  made  a  vow  to  Apollo,  wherein  he  promised  to  pay 
him  some  signal  honour,  if  his  undertaking  met  with  success.  This 
festival  lasted  nine  days,  beginning  upon  the  thirteenth  of  the 
month  Carnens,  which  answered  to  the  Athenian  Metagitnion  ' ; 
it  was  an  imitation  of  the  method  of  living,  and  discipline  used  in 
camps ;  for  nine  ^xmitff  i<  e.  tents,  were  erected ;  in  every  one  of 
which  nine  men,  of  three  different  tribes,  three  being  chosen  out 
of  a  tribe,  lived  for  the  space  of  nine  days,  during  which  time 
they  were  obedient  to  a  public  crier,  and'  did  nothing  without 
express  order  from  him^.  Hesychius  tells  us,  that  the  priest 
whose  office  it  was  to  attend  at  this  solemnity,  was  named  Ay^rif  ; 
and  adds,  in  another  place,  that  out  of  every  tribe  five  odier  mini* 
sters  were  elected,  and  called  k^^vmtmi,  and  obliged  to  continue  in 
their  function  four  years,  during  which  time  they  remained  ba- 
chelors.   At  this  festival,  the  musical  numbers  called  Kt^nt§$  flfutp 

•  Etymolog.  Aactotf.        b  Alcmaa  '  Flntucb.  lllci& 

«  Hesjrchiiu.     tf  neOcifti  Scholisst.         K  Atfacnmis,  lib.  ir.  CalliinMiii  HyiiUL 

•  Demetrius  {n  ApoU.  Findttrui  Pythion. 
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vere  sung  by  miiBicians,  nvbo  contended  for  victory.    The  first 
prize  was  won  by  Terpander. 

KAPMy  or  KAPTATIS^  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana^  sumamed 
Caryatis,  from  Caryum  in  Laconia^  where  this  solemnity  was 
kept  It  was  usual  for  virgins  to  meet  at  the  celebration,  and  join 
in  a  certain  dance,  said  to  be  invented  by  Castor  and  Pollux, 
which  they  called  Mm^vt&rl^uifK  In  the  time  of  Xerxes's  invar 
sion,  when  the  I^aconi^ns  durst  not  show  their  heads  for  fear  of  the 
enemy,  lest  the  goddess's  anger  should  be  incurred  by  the  inter- 
mission of  this  solemnity,  Ae  nei^bouring  swains  assembled  io 
the  accustomed  place,  and  sung  pastorals,  which  were  called 
Bmf?iirft44,  from  fimMX$f,  i.  e.  a  neat-'herd.  Hence  some  are  of 
opinion,  that  buoolics  came  first  to  be  in  use. 

KissoTOMOi,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Hebe,  thie  goddess  of 
youth  K 

KAAA£rTHPlA>  or  BISBAU*  This  festival  is  mentioned  by 
Hesychius,  and  seems  to  have  been  solemnized  at  the  time  when 
vines  were  pruned ;  for  x?^miiini^it^,  and  fitfiii,  signify  pruning'' 
books. 

KNAKAAHSI4y  an  anniversary  solemnity  celebrated  upon  mount 
Cnacalos,  by  the  Caphyats,  in  honour  of  Diana,  who  had  from 
that  place  the  surname  of  Cnacalesia^. 

pcONNiABlAt  a  solemnity  upon  the  day  before  Theaeos's  festi- 
val, in  which  a  ram  was  sacrificed  to  jConnidas,  Theseus's  tutor  ^ 

KOPEIAf  in  honour  of  Proserpina,  named  Ki^  ^,  ^hich  in  the 
Molossian  dialect  signifies  a  beautiful  woman. 

KOPTBAHTIKA,  a  festival  held  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  in  memory 
of  the  Corybantes,  who  educated  Jupiter,  when  he  was  conceal* 
ed  in  that  island  finom  his  father  Saturn,  who  intendfsd  to  devour 
him. 

KOTYTTIA,prKOTTTTl9,  a  nocturnal  festival  in  honour  of  Cotys, 
or  Cotytto,  thegoddeas  of  wantonness'^ :  it  was  observed  by  the  Athe« 
nians,  Corinthians,  Qiians,  Thradaos,  with  others,  and  celebrated 
with  such  rites  as  Were  most  acceptable  to  the  goddess,  who  was 
thought  to-  be  delighted  with  nothing  so  much  as  lewdness  and 
debauchery.  Her  priests  were  called  3#9rfwi,  which  name  we  find 
in  Juvenal ;  it  seems  to  have  been  derived  •«-•  ri  fim^ntt,  i.  e.  from 
dying  or  painting  themselves ,  for  they  were  wont  to  practise  ,all 

li  Psusanias  lAconicifc  t  Flataich.  Theseo. 

i  Ludanus  ni^  •e;^#Mrf  '^  Hesychius. 

J  Pausanias  Corintaiiici|9  ^  Synesiusin£iicomiocslntii,Suida)b 

k  Idem  Arcpdicu.  Jurenalis  Satir,  ii* 
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•flofts  of  effeminate  and  meretricious  arts;  whence  Kltvcs  BtttT^m^p 
i.  e.  a  votary  ofCotys,  is  proverbially  applied  to  men  that  spend 
their  time  in  dressing  and  perfuming  themselves* 

Another  festival  of  this  name  **  was  celebrated  in  Sicily,  where 
the  worshippers  carried  boughs  hung  about  vnth  cakes  and  fruity 
which  it  was  lawful  for  any  person  to  pluck  off,  in  nlemory  (as 
Gyraldus  was  of  opinion)  of  Proserpina's  ravishment,  who  is  by 
some  thought  to  have  been  the  same  with  Cotytto. 

KFONIA,  an  Athenian  festival  in  honour  of  Saturn,  who  is  call- 
ed in  Greek  K^iut  ^.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  month  Hecatombe- 
on^  which  was  formerly  called  Cronius. 

Another  of  Saturn's  festivals  was  celebrated^  upon  the  sixteendi 
of  Metagitnion  at  Rhodes^  where  diey  offered  in  sacrifice  a  con- 
demned criminal. 

KTB£FMHSiAy  a  festival  instituted  by  Theseus,  in  memory  of 
Nausitheus  and  Phaeax,  who  were  his  g^t^vnrm,  i.  e.  pilots,  in  his 
voyage  to  Crete '. 

.  KTMOffrONTls,  a  festival  observed  in  dog-days  at  Argos*,  and  so 
called  «T0  TV  xvvas  ^dnTt,  i.  e.  from  killing  dogsr,  because  it  wsia 
usual  upot)  this  day  to  kill  all  the  dpas  they  met  with. 

A. 

AAKE^AiMONliiM  ^BOPTAI,  some  festivals  diere  were  at  Lace* 
daemoti,  the  names  whereof  are  forgotten  :  one  of  these  is  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  in  his  love  stories,  at  which  the  married  wo- 
men^  maidens,  children,  and  servants,  feasted  altogether  promiscu- 
ously ;  only  the  ladies,  whose  husbands  were  magistrates,  watched 
all  night  in  a  large  room  by  themselves. 

Another  we  find  in  Athenseus^  at  which  the  women  took  all  the 
old  bachelors,  and  dragged  diem  round  an  altar,  beating  them  all 
the  time  with  their  fists ;  to  the  end,  tliat  if  no  other  motives  would 
induce  them  to  marry,  the  shame  and  ignominy  they  were  exposed 
to  at  all  times  might  compel  them  to  it. 

AAMIITHFIA,  a  festival  at  Pellene  %  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  sumamed  xtt^t^^,  from  xdfiiruv,  i.  e.  to  shine ;  for  this 
solemnity  being  in  the  night,  the  worshippers  w^ent  to  Bacchus's 
temple,  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands.     It  was  customary  at 

•  Plutarch  IVoverb.  «"  Flutarchus  Thesco. 

P  AristophamsScholiastNublbus^He-  •  AtfaeDSUs,  lib.  iu. 

«ycWu8.  t  A#«r»fr«f.  Mb.  ill. 

*i  Porpbynus  apud  Theodoretum,  Db.  »  Paiusniss  Acbaici*. 
t».  Gr«c*  anect. 
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this  time  to  place  vessels  full  of  wine  in  several  parts  of  every 
street  of  the.  city. 

AAFi££AiilN  '£OPTH^  games  at  Larissa  %  wherein  the  comba- 
tants performed  their  exercises  singly,  before  thenffT«4A«f,  or  com- 
bat,  consisting  of  five  exercises,  was  invented^ 

AAPYXIA,  ft  festival  of  Bacchus,  celebrated  at  X^nrysium,  a  moun- 
tain in  Laconia,  about  the  beginning  of  spring  ^. 

AAWIA,  an  anniversary  festival  at  Patrae  in  Achaia,  in  honour 
of  Diana  ^,  suniamed.Ijipbria,  either  »»  jmv  x»^v^mf,  i.  e.from 
spoiUf  which  she  took  from  wild  beasts,  because  she  was  the  god- 
dess of  huntiiig ;  and  her  statue  which  was  composed  of  gold  and 
ivory,  represented  her  in  an  hunting  posture :  or,  because  she  de- 
sisted from  her  anger,  and  became  every  year  fA«^(«tic«,  i.  e.  mor^ 
favourable  and  propitious  to  Oei^eos  king  of  the  Calydonians :  or, 
from  one  Laphrius,  a  Phocensi^n,  by  whom  her  statue  was  erect- 
ed in  Calydonia  ;  for  this  title  was  first  given  to  Diana,  in  Caly- 
donia,  and  theace,  together  with  her  statue,  tn^nslated  to  Patne. 
The  customs  at  this  festival  are  thu^  described  by  Pausanias :  At 
the  approach  .of  the  f^val,  they  made  an  ascent  to  the  altar, 
heaping  up  soft  ^arth  in  fbe  mann^  of  stairs ,-  round  the  altar 
they  placed,  in  order,  pieces  of  green  wood>  every  one  ^of  which 
was  in  length  sixteen  cubits ;  upon  it  was  laid  the  driest  wood  they 
could  get.  The  solemnity  lasted  two  days;  on  the  former  of 
which  there  was  a  solemn  procession,  followed  by  Piana's  priest- 
ess, who  was  a  virgin,  and  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  bucks. 
On  the  day  following,  they  assembled  to  oiFer  sacrifices,  which 
consisted  of  birds,  bears,  bucks,  lions,  wolves,  with  all  sorts  of 
animals  and  garden  fruits,  which  were  cast  upon  the  filtar,  iq 
part  by  private  persons,  and  partly  at  the  public  chaise  :  then  the 
fire  being  kindled,  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  wild  beasts,  hav- 
ing their  fetters  loosed  by  the  flames,  leaped  off  the  altar,  which 
fell  out  when  my  author  was  present ;  y^t  neither  then,  nor  at  any 
time  before,  did  any  pecsop  receive  the  least  harm  thereby* 

ASOMidfilAf  an  apniversary  dfiy  at  Sparta  ^,  in  memory  of  Le- 
ouidas  king  of  that  city,  who,  with  a  small  number  of  men,  put 
a  stop  to  the*  whole  army  of  X^nes  ^t  Thermopylae,  and  main- 
tained the  passage  of  those  straits  two  whole  days  together.  Upon 
thb  day  there  was  an  oration  pronounced  on  that  hero,  and  sports  ^ 
in  which  none  were  allowed  to  contend  but  free-born  Spartans, 

^  ApoBonii  Scholiast  lil^.  iv,  '  FausaiL  Acbaicis. 

^  FausaniBs  li^acoaicis.  '  Idem  Laconicis. 
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AEONTIKA*  who  was  the  author,  what  &e  oooasion  of  this  fea- 
tiva)|  is  not  koown ;  thus  muich,  however,  we  find  of  it  in  Porphyr 
ry  %  that  all  that  were  «Hlmitted  to  it  washed  their  hattda  with  ho- 
ney, which  was  poured  upon  them  instead  of  water,  in  tokeo  that 
they  were  pure  from  all  diings  hurtful  and  malipicNM* 

AEPNAi  A,  a  festival  at  Letpa,  instituted  by  Phiiaoinion^  in  ho- 
liour  of  Bacchus,  Proserpina,  and  Geres.  In  die  primitive  times 
the  Ai^^ves  used  to  carry  fire  to  this  sdemmty  frcMn  a  tei&pie  upoa 
mount  Crathis,  dedicated  to  IXana,  sumaaaed  (perhaps  from  inp 
i.  e.Jire)  ntr{«rW«* 

AHNAIA>  a  festival  of  Bapchua^  sumamed  LensBus,  fromA«iW# 
i.  e.  a  mne-prets.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  month  I^enseon,  with 
several  ceremouies  usual  at  other  festivals  of  thia  god ;  but  wfaal 
more  especially  recommended  it,  was  the  poetical  pontention, 
wherein  poets  strove  for  victory,  and  the  tragedies-  acted  nt  thia 
time. 

AieoBpAIA»  i.  e.  LapitbUhn.  This  festival  was  celebriited  by 
the  Troezenians,  in  memory  of  Lamia  and  Auxesia,  who  were  twq 
vh*gins,  that  coming  from  Crete  to  Trcecen  in  the  time  of  a  tumult 
and  sedition,  became  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  p^ple,  by 
whom  they  were  stoned  to  deatii^. 

AIMKATIAIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana',  sumamed  limoa- 
tis,  from  Limne,  a  school  of  exercise  at  IWzen,  in  which  she  was 
worshipped ;  or,  according  to  Artemidorus,  from  a^mm,  i.  e.  ponds; 
)l>ecause  she  had  the  care  of  fishermen* 

AltiEiA^  a  festival  in  memory  of  Linus^  an  old  poet,  who  had  a 
statue  in  mount  Helicon,  to  which  xttrtk  iVtf  lUm^^p  w^  nfc  ^ifvU§  rm 
MviTtff  httyi^Hcir  yearly  paremations  were  made  before  they  sacri* 
feed  to  the  Aluses  •. 

AYKAIA,  an  Arcadian  ^  festival,  resembling  fSt»  Roman  lupercalia ; 
it  was  celebrated  with  g^mes,  in  which  the  conqueror  was  reward* 
ed  with  a  suit  of  brazen  armour.  A  humin  saciifice-  was  odfeted 
at  this  time.  It  was  first  observed  by  Lycaon,  in  honour  of  Jii« 
piter,  surnamed  Lyceeus,  either  from  Lycaoo^s  own  name,  be  tbe  Ar- 
cadian mountain  Lycaeus,  which  tbe  Arcadians  pietend  is  the  true 
Olympus,  whence  they  call  it  if^p  *4{9fh,  i.  e.  the  sacred  hill^ 

2  op  Antro  Nympbarmi|«  d  I4em  Achaic 

»  Pausan.  Corinthiac.  Arcad.  Inscrip.  «  Pausan.  Bosotic,  p.  584.  edit  Haaor. 

tio  V«tua.  f  FlittMtli.  Cmmt.  Vmmn.  Anadkw 

b  Anetophan.    Scholiast,    Equilibus,  Poiphyriua  HmJ  itro^fit  Uil^i:.     Hygi- 

Piogenes  Laeruus  Platoiw,  nua^  Fab,  17S?         a.      t-t  41         <a  . 

9  Pausan.  Corintbiac 
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beciuise  Jupiter  w»8  feigned  to  ha««  had  his  educition  there ;  in 
imeaiory  of  which  there  was  an  altar,  where  a  certain  mysterious 
worship  was  paid  to  that  god,  and  a  plot  of  ground  consecrated  to 
him  upon  which  it  was  unlawful  for  any  person  to  set  his  foot* 

AYKEIA,  a  festival  held  at  Argos  to  Apollo  AMMf«  This  name, 
as  also  that  other  AMM»WMf»  «s  derived  from  his  delivering  the 
Argives  from  fBDOlv^s  (Ami)  whiph  wasted  their  country*  In  me- 
mory of  which  benefit  they  dedicated  a  temfrfe  to  Apollo  L^eus, 
and  called  one  of  their  publicybra,  ^^yt^^  AiKtt$i,  die  Lyceanf<H 
rum.  Several  odier  reasons  are  assigned,  why  Uie  fore-mentioned 
names  were  given  to  Apollo  ;  as,  that  he  defended  the  flock  of 
Admetus  jkaog  of  Thessaly  from  wolves ;  or  that  he  was  bom  in 
Xiycia,  whence  he  is  called  Avxwytm,  by  Homer,  to  mention  no 
more^. 

ArKOr7r£iA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Spartans,  in  memory 
of  Lycurgus  their  lawgiver^,  whom  they  honoured  with  a  temple^ 
and  an  anniversary  sacrifice. 

ATSAM  A71A,  a  Saoiian  festival,  celebrated  '^  with  sacrifices  and 
games,  in  honour  of  Lysander,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral.  It 
was  anciently^Ied  Hf»m,  whifdi'namei  was  abolished  by  a  decree 
of  the  Samians. 

M. 

MAiMAKTHPiA,  solemn  sacrifices  ofiered  by  the  Athenians  in 
Mssmacterion,  which  was  a  winter  month,  to  Jupiter  Mci^xm^, 
to  induce  him  to  send  mild  and  temperate  weather,  because  he 
was  usually  taken  for  the  air,  or  heavens,  and  therefor^  thought  to 
preside  over  the  seasons.  There  are  various  reasons  assigned  for 
this  surname ;  for  ^j^m^kvw  is  by  Harpocration  expounded  fF#vrr«* 
iiKj  9^  Tee^trntiJiUy  i.  0.  OfUrageous,  anifufiom;  being  derived  from 
fuufuL^wtiWy  which  is,  according  to  Suidas,  »x«viirl«i,  *vftmr^M,  i.  e. 
to  trouble  or  raise  commotwns.  But  Hesychius  affixeth  a  quite 
different  signification  to  it ;  for  according  to  hmi,  frntf/uUm^  is  the 
same  with  ^nia/%i^,  i*  e.  favourabk  and  propitious ;  and  herein 
Plutarch  agrees  wilh  him,  who  tells  us  ^,  '  that  it  was  his  opinion, 
that  by  the  name  of  Mci^i/ievtf,  which  was  given  by  the  Athenians 
to  the  king  of  die  gods,  was  meant  Hu}Jx'^^*  Neither  of  these  sig- 
nifications are  at  all  disagreeable  to  the  design  of  this  festival ;  for 
since  it  was  to  procure  good  weather,  it  might  either  be  instituted 

f  Pindari  Scboliastes  in  Pytbion.  So-    1^  Plutarditts  Lycurffo,  Sirsbo,  lib.  viii 
phocUs  uter^  Scliolustes  $sutio  BlecCrv.    i  Plutarcbi|s  tjwadro,  Hesychius. 

J  Libro  Hi^  dkf^^irjsf. 
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as  a  neans  to  appease  the  deity,  who  waa  thought  to  cause  atoniia 
and  intemperate  seasons ;  or,  to  entreat  the  same  person,  as  being 
of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition^  and  willing  to  grant  the  reqaeats 
of  his  votaries* 

MAFAAAPTlAy  see  &§afu^i^t».    . 

MENEAAEIA,  a  festival  in  houom*  of  Menelaas  ^,  at  Therapnae 
in  Laconia,  where  a  temple  was  consecrated  to  him,  in  which  he 
was  worshipped,  together  with  Helena,  not  as  an  hero,  or  inferior 
deity,  but  as  one  of  the  supreme  gods. 

MESOSTPO^ONlAl  'hmEpai,  certain  days  upon  which  the  Les- 
bians  offered  public  sacrifices  ^ 

METAFEiTNiA,  a  festival  in  the  month  Metagitnion  "*,  in  honour 
of  Apollo  MtrttyJrfif,  being  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Me* 
lite,  that  left  their  habitations,  and  settled  among  the  Diomeans  in 
Attica ;  whence  these  names  seem  to  have  been  derived,  for  they 
import  a  removal  yrom  one  neighbourhood  to  another. 

MIATIAAEIA,  sacrifices^  with  horse-races,  and  odier  games,  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Chersonesian^,  in  memory  of  Miltiades,  the  Athe- 
nian geoeral  °. 

j^iNTElA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Orchomenians  ^,  who  were 
called  Minya^,  and  the  river,  upon  which  the  city  was  founded, 
Minya,  from  Minyas,  king  of  that  place,  in  memory  of  whom  this 
solemnity  seems  to  have  been  instituted. 

MiTTAHNAiaN  'EoPTH,  a  festival  celebrated  by  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mitylene,  in  a  place  without  the  city,  in  honour  of  Apollo 
M«^A«»$  Pf  which  surname  we  find  mentioned  also  in  Hesychius. 

MOTNTXiAf  an  anniversary  solemnity  at  Athens  4,  upon  the  six- 
teenth of  Munychion,  in  honour  of  Diana,  surnamed  Munychia, 
from  king  Munychus,  the  son  pf  Pentacleus ;  or  from  a  part  of 
the  Pirsseus,  called  Munychia,  where  this  goddess  had  a  temple,  to 
which  the  Athenians  allowed  the  privilege  of  being  a  sanctuary  to 
such  as  fled  to  it  for  refuge.  At  this  solemnity  they  offered  certain 
cakes  called  Mf^tpSnu  which  name  is  derived  iirl  vi  ift/pt^iufj  i.  e. 
from  shimng  on  every  side,  either  because  lighted  torches  hung 
round  them  when  they  were  carried  into  the  temple ;  or  becausie 
they  were  offered  at  full  moon,  that  being  the  time  of  this  festival ; 

k  Isocratesin  Helens  Enoomio^  Pau«        ^  Findari  Scholiastes  Iithm.  Od.  1. 
sanias  Laoonicis.  P  TbucydideB  initio  lib.  iiL 

1  Hesychiui.  ^    ^  Plutarchus  de  Gloria  Atfaenicna. 

^  Plutarchua  de    Exilic,  Harpocrsh  'Harpocration,  Etymologid  Anctor.  ^o 

^on,  Suidaa.  daa^  EusUthius,  IL  /• 

<^  Hcrodotosi  lib«  vi 
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for  it  was  instituted  in  honour  of  Diana^  who  was  reputed  to  be 
the  same  with  the  moon,  because  it  was  full  moon  when  Themis* 
tocles  overthrew  the  Persian  fleet  at  Salamis. 

MOTZEIA,  festivals '  in  honour  of  the  Muses,  at  several  places  of 
Greece,  especially  amongst  the  Thespians,  where  solemn  games 
wera  celebrated  every  fifdi  year* 

The  Macedonians  had  also  a  festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter  and 
the  Muses,  which,  being  first  instituted  by  king  Archelaus,  was 
celebrated  with  stage-plays,  and  games,  and  lasted  nine  days,  ac« 
cording  to  the  number  of  the  Muses« 

MTSIA,  a  festival '  in  honour  of  Ceres,  sumamed  Mysia^  from 
Mysius  an  Argian,  who  dedicated  a  temple  to  her,  in  a  place  about 
ten  stadia  distant  from  Pellene  in  Achaia :  or,  according  to  Phur^ 
nutus,  from  f^v^^iSv,  i.  e.  to  cloy,  to  satisfy,  or  to  be  well  fed,  be^ 
cause  Ceres  was  the  first  that  taught  men  how  to  use  corn.  This 
festival  continued  seven  days ;  upon  the  third  of  which,  all  the 
men  and  dogs  being  shut  out  of  the  temple,  the  women,  toge^ 
ther  with  the  bitches,  remained  within,  and  having  that  night  per- 
formed the  accustomed  rites,  on  the  day  followii^i;  returned  to  the 
men,  with  whom  they  passed  away  their  time  in  jesting  and  laugh-* 
ing  at  one  another. 

MaABiA,  an  Arcadian  *  festival,  so  named  from  fu!\c4,  i.  e.  a 
fight :  being  instituted  in  memory  of  a  battle,  wherein  Lycurgi0 
slew  Ereuthalion. 

NEKYSIA,  in  memory  of  deceased  persons.  Of  this,  and  the 
following  solemnities,  I  shall  give  a  more  full  account  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  the  honours  paid  to  the  dead* 

M^MESEIA,  or  NEMESIA,  a  Solemnity  in  memory  of  deceased 
persons ;  so  called  from  the  goddess  Nemesis,  who  was  thought  to 
defend  the  relics  and  memories  of  the  dead  from  injuries*  Hence, 
in  Sophocles  *,  when  Clytemnestra  insults  over  the  ashes  of  her 
son  Orestes,  Electra  thus  invokes  Nemesis  : 

MEoiNi  A,  a  festival  celebrated  to  Bacchus  ^,  when  the  new  wine 
was  first  tasted,  as  the  name  signi^es. 

'  Pollux,  lib.  L  cap.  L    iEschlnes  in  "  Electrn  ver.  793.  Conf.  ibi  Tricli- 

Timarchuniy  Pausanias  BoBOtici8»  Dio-  nlui,  item  Demosthenes  Ont  adv.  Spu* 

dorus  Sic  lib.  zviL    Plutarch.  Eretico.  diam.  p.  630,  Suldas^  t.  N^Stm^. 

'  Pausan.  fine  Achaiconun.  ▼  Hesychius. 

>  Apoll.  Rhod,  Scholiast  lib.  t.  1S4. 
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NROnTOAEMBi Ay  a  fesdval  celebnted  by  the  Delphians  ^,  with 
much  pomp  and  splendour,  in  memory  of  Neoptolemus,  the  son 
of  Achilles,  who  was  slain  in  the  attempt  to  sack  ApoUo's  temple, 
which  he  undertook  iu  revenge  of  hia  father's  death,  to  which  that 
god  was  accessary. 

NHAHIAIA,  a  Milesian  festival '  in  honour  of  Diana,  sumamed 
Neleisi  from  Ndeus,  jan  inhabitant  of  Miletus^. 

KiKH  'h  bn  ^AfAeoNi,  an  anniversary  solemnity  observed  by 
the  Athenians  upon  the  sixth  of  Boedromion,  in  memory  of  that 
famous  victory  which  Miltiades  obtained  against  the  Persians  at 
Marathon*. 

NiKHTHPiA  AeBNES,  an  Athenian  solemnity,  in  memory  of 
Minerva's  victory  over  Neptune,  when  they  contended  which  of 
them  should  have  the  honour  of  giving  a  nam^  to  .the  city,  after- 
wards called  Athens  *. 

NOTMHNiA,  or  N  EOMHNIA,  a  festival  observed  at  the  beginniug 
of  every  lunar  month  ^,  which  was,  (as  the  name  imports)  upon 
the  new  moon,  in  honour  of  all  the  gods,  but  especially  Apollo, 
who  was  called  }iiwfiiu^y  because  the  sun  is  the  first  audior  of  all 
light ;  and  whatever  distinction  of  times  and  seasons  may  be  ta« 
ken  from  other  planets,  yet  they  arc^  all  owing  to  him,  as  the  on* 
ginal  and  fountain  of  all  those  borrowed  rays,  which  the  rest  have 
only  by  participation  from  him.  To  observe  this  festival  was  call* 
ed  vnfintta^ttv,  certain  cakes  offered  therein  wftnrwf,  and  the  wor- 
shippers fUfAnfwrtfi.  It  was  observed  with  games,  and  public  en« 
tertainments,  which  were  made  by  the  richer  sort,  to  whose  tables 
the  poor  flocked  in  great  numbers*  The  Athenians,  at  these 
times,  offered  solemn  prayers  and  sacrifices  for  the  prosperity  of 
their  commonwealth  the  ensuing  month,  in  Erectheus's  temple  in 
the  citadel,  which  was  kept  by  a  dragon,  to  which  they  gave  (as 
was  usual  also  in  Trophonius's  cave)  a  honey-cake  called  fMXnrSvm. 
Neither  were  the  gods  only  worshipped  at  this  solemnity,  but  also 
the  demigods  and  heroes*  Plutarch  <^  relates,  that  the  Greeks,  on 
their  new  moons,  first  worshipped  (&m)  the  gods,  afterwards 
Ch^*^  *$  A^MMWf)  the  heroes  and  demons.    These  sacrifices,  be- 

^  Heliodonis  iEthiopic.  initio  lib.  Sii.        b  Homeri  Scholiastes,  Od.  tf.  Eusta- 
*  Flutarcfaus  de  Virtat.  Mulierum.  thitUi  Od.  ^  ft  ^.  Demosthenci  in  Aris- 

y  Lycopbron  Canatidn.  togit    Tbeophnitus  Ethic.    ChancU 

«  Plutarehuidtt  Gloria  Athcnicnsiaiik     E^rmolond  Auctor.  Hcsyduuib  He- 
ft Froclut  in  Xinwun,  Conunent  i        rocbuu^  Ub.  viu.  &  Vit.  Homcii 

^  Onec.^8»t. 
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tviuse  they  were  offered  every  month,  were  called  i/m^^m  It^m,  or 
hrtftifm,  and  those  that  performed  them  iwt^fw  as  also  iy^tu. 

n. 

SAMeiKA;  a  Macedonian  festival  ^,  so  called,  because  it  M'as 
observed  in  the  month  Xanthus,  which,  as  Suidas  tells  us,  was  the 
same  with  April.  At  this  time  the  army  was  purified  by  a  solemn 
lustration,  the  manner  of  which  was  thus :  they  divided  a  bitch 
into  two  halves,  one  of  which,  together  with  the  entrails,  was 
placed  upon  the  right  hand,  the  other  upon  the  left ;  between 
these  the  army  marched  in  this  order:  after  the  arms  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings,  came  the  first  part  of  the  army,  consisting  (I  sup- 
pose) of  horse ;  these  were  followed  by  the  king  and  his  children, 
after  whom  went  the  life-guards ;  then  followed  the  rest  of  the  ar- 
my. This  done,  the  army  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  being  set  in  array  against  the  other,  there  followed  a  short 
encounter,  in  imitation  of  a  fight 

8TM0IKIA,  or  METOIKIA,  an  anniversary  day  observed  by  the 
Athenians  ^  to  Minerva,  upon  the  sixteenth  of  Hecatonibseon,  in 
memory  that,  by  the  persuasion  of  Theseus,  they  left  their  conn* 
try  seats,  in  which  they  lay  dispersed  here  and  there  in  Attica, 
and  united  together  in  one  body. 

O. 
OrxHSTiA,  a  Boeotian  festival  ^,  in  honour  of  Neptune,  sur^ 

named  Onchestins,  from  Onchestus,  a  town  in  Bosotia. 

OATMlliA,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour  of  Olympian  Jupiter, 
by  the  Athenians,  Smymaeans,  Macedonians,  but  especially  by  the 
Eleans,  of  whose  solemnity  I  shall  give  an  account  afterwards. 

*OMOAOTA,  a  Theban  festival,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Homoloius, 
or  Ceres  Homoloia  >,  who  were  so  called  from  Homole  in  Boeotia, 
or  the  prophetess  Homolo'ja,  or  from  »^«At<,  which  in  the  JEolian 
dialect  signifies  peaceable. 

OZXO^OFIA,  or  OSX040PIA,  an  Athenian  festival,  so  called 
m^rl  TV  ^t\uf  rki  t^x^f  i*  «•  from  carrying  boughs  hung  wtfh  grapes, 
which  were  termed  ie^x^t  ^.  The  institution  and  manner  of  it  are 
described  at  large  by  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Theseus.  His  words 
run  thus  :  '  Theseus,  at  his  return  from  Crete,  forgot  to  hang  out 
the  white  sail,  which  should  have  been  the  token  of  their  safety  to 
iBgeus,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  their  success,  for  grief,  threw 

d  Hesychius,  LiviusxL  Curtius  lib.z.      f  Pausanias  Boolidt. 
e  Thucydide^  lib.  ii.    Flut  Tbeseo.        S  Theocrit.  fldioUartiw,  IdyB.  tili. 

b  HaipocntioD,  HefychiWi 
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hinHelf  headlong  from  a  rock,  and  perished  in  die  sea*  Biit  The* 
seufl  being  arrived  at  the  port  Phalenis,  paid  there  the  sacrificed 
which  he  had  vowed  to  the  gods  at  his  setting  out  to  sea,  and  sent 
a  herald  to  the  city,  to  carry  the  news  of  his  safe  return^  At  his 
entrance  into  the  city,  the  herald  found  the  people,  for  ike  most 
part,  full  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  king;  others,  as  may  be  well 
believed,  as  full  of  joy  for  the  message  tiiat  he  brought,  and  irfioliy 
bent  to  make  much  of  him,  and  crown  him  with  garlands  for  so 
acceptable  news.  These,  indeed,  he  accepted  of,  but  hung  them 
upon  his  herald*s  staff,  and  thus  retunung  to  the  sea-ttde  before 
Theseus  had  finished  his  libation  to  the  gods^  staid  widiout,  for 
fear  of  disturbing  the  holy  rites ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sacrifice  was 
ended,  he  entered,  and  related  the  whole  story  of  the  king's  death : 
upon  the  hearing  of  which,  with  great  lamentatioos,  and  a  con- 
fused tumult  of  grief,  they  ran  with  all  haste  to  the  city;  whence, 
they  say,  it  comes,  that  at  this  feast  of  Oschophoria,  not  the  he- 
rald, but  his  staff,  is  crowned;  and  that  the  people  then  present 
still  break  out,  at  die  sacrifice,  into  this  shout,  baktv,  i^,  i»> 
of  which  confused  sounds,  die  first  was  wont  to  be  used  by  men  in 
haste,  or  at  a  triumph  ^  the  others  are  proper  to  men  in  any  trouble 
or  consternation.'  It  is  probable  that  these  are  the  •r;^«f  •^um^  fuXn, 
which  are  mentioned  by  Proclus  K 

A  little  after,  my  author  proceeds  thus :  ^  The  festival  called 
Oschophoria,  which  to  diis  day  the  Athemans  celebrate,  was  then 
first  instituted  by  Theseus  ;  for  he  took  not  vrith  him  the  full 
number  of  virgins,  which  were  chosen  by  lots  to  be  carried  away^ 
but  selected  two  youths,  widi  whom  he  had  an  intimate  familia- 
rity, of  fair  and  womanish  faces,  but  of  manly  and  courageous 
spirits,  and  having,  by  frequent  bathings,  and  avoiding  the  heat 
and  scorching  of  the  sun,  with  a  constant  use  of  all  the  ointments, 
washes,  and  dresses  that  serve  to  adorn  the  head,  smooth  the  skin, 
or  improve  the  complexion,  changed  them,  in  a  manner,  from 
what  they  were  before ;  and  having  taught  them  farther  to  coun- 
terfeit the  very  voice,  gesture,  and  gait  of  vii|pns,  so  that  there 
could  not  be  the  least  difference  perc^ved,  he,  undiscovered  by 
any,  put  them  into  the  number  of  the  Athenian  maids  designed 
for  Crete.  At  his  return,  he  and  these  two  youths  led  up  a  so- 
lemn procession,  with  boughs  »id  vine  branches  in  dieir  hands,  in* 
the  same  habit  that  is  now  worn  at  the  celebration  of  the  Oscho- 
phoria :  these  branches  they  carried  in  honour  of  Bacchus  and 

i  Chrestoinatbiab 
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Ariadhe,  in  memory  of  the  fable  related  of  them  :  or  rather,  be^ 
cause  they  happened  to  return  in  autumn,  the  time  of  gathering 
grapes,  llie  women  called  Auin*^6^%t,  u  e.  sapper-carriers,  were 
taken  into  these  ceremonies,  and  assisted  at  the  sacrifice,  in  remem*" 
brance  and  imitation  of  the  mothers  of  the  young  men  and  vir- 
gins upon  whom  the  lot  fell ;  for  thus  busily  did  they  run  about, 
bringing  banquets  and  refreshments  to  their  children :  and  because 
the  good  women  then  told  their  sons  and  daughters  a  great  many 
fine  tales  and  stories,  to  comfort  and  encourage  them  under  the 
danger  they  were  going  upon,  it  has  therefore  still  continued  a 
custom,  that  at  this  festival  old  tales  and  fables  should  be  the 
chief  discourse.  For  all  these  particulars  we  are  beholden  to 
the  history  of  Demon.'  Besides  the  rites  already  described,  out 
of  Plutarch,  there  was  always  a  race  at  this  festival  ^ :  the  conten- 
ders were  young  men,  elected  out  of  every  tribe,  whose  parents 
were  both  living.  They  ran  from  Bacchus's  temple  to  that  of  Mi^ 
nerva  Sciras,  in  the  Phalerian  haven.  The  place  where  the  race 
ended,  was  called  a^x*^^<''^  from  the  Si^Mi,  boughs^  which  the 
runners  carried  in  their  hands,  and  deposited  there.  The  conque* 
ror's  reward  was  a  cup  qalled  Uirrm^xUf  or  ntrrafrXn^  i.  ^.fivefold, 
because  it  contained  a  mnxture  of  five  things,  viz.  wine,  honey, 
cheese,  meal,  and  a  little  oiL 

tixrlCAAAiA,  a  festival  so  called  mie\  wdtrmf  nxiinif  1.  e.  from  all 
sorts  of  botighs :  it  was  celebrated  by  tiie  Rhodians,  when  they 
pruned  their  vines  ^« 

nAMBoiariA,  a  festival  cdebrated(a8  the  name  imports)  by  aU 
the  Baatians ',  who  assembled  neaf  Coronea,  at  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, sumamed  Itonia,  from  Itonius,  the  son  of  Amphictyon. 

nANA6HNAiA,  flifi  Athenian  festival  in  honour  of  Minerva,  the 
protectress  of  Athens.  It  yms  first  instituted  hy  Ericthonius,  or 
Orpheus,  and  called  Aiijmm,  but  afterwards  renewed  and  amplifi* 
ed  by  Theseus,  when  he  had  united  into  one  city  the  whole  Atbe* 
nian  nation,  and  called  n«r«#flfr«i«.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it 
was  much  the  same  with  the  Roman  quinquatria,  whence  it  is 
usual  to  call  it  by  that  name  in  Latin.  At  the  first,  it  continued 
only  one  day ;   but  afterwards  was  prolonged  several  days,  and 

J  Pausan.  Atticu,  Athen.  lib.  iL  Hc^ch.    k  Hesychiui. 
^icandri  SchoL  AleziphaiiBacis.  >  Slrabp,lib.  is.  FsntSBbis 
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celebrated  with  greater  preparations  and  magmficeDce  tlian  wlB» 
usual  in  the  primitive  times. 

There  were  two  solemnities  of  thid  name,  one  of  which  was  call- 
ed Mfy«A«  n«MAiMi«,  i.  e.  the  great  Panaihemea,  and  wascelebrat* 
ed  once  in  five  yearS|  beginnii^  upon  the  22d  of  Hecatombseon. 
The  other  was  called  Mik^  nrnfm^ium,  u  e«  the  Lesser  Panathenaa, 
and  was  kept  every  third  year;  or  rather,  as  some  think,  every 
year,  beginning  upon  the  20th  or  21st  of  Thargelion.  In  the  lat- 
ter of  these,  there  were  three  games  managed  by  ten  presidents, 
elected  out  of  all  the  ten  tribes  of  Athens,  who  continued  in  office 
four  years.  On  the  first  day,  at  even,  there  was  a  race  with 
torches,  wherein,  first,  footmen,  and  afterwards  horsemen,  contend- 
ed :  the  same  custom  was  likewise  observed  in  the  greater  festival. 
The  second  contention  was  %vtifi^Uf  J^&t,  i.  e.  a  gymnical  exercise, 
so  called,  because  the  combatants  therein  gave  a  proof  of  their 
strength,  or  manhood.  The  place  of  these  games  was  near  the 
river,  and  called  from  this  festival  x»ut$niuiuf :  the  stadium,  being 
decayed  by  time,  was  rebuilt  of  white  Pentelic  marble  by  H  erodes, 
a  native  of  Athens,  with  such  splendour  and  magnificence,  that 
the  most  stately  theatres  could  not  compare  with  it.  The  last 
was  a  musical  contention,  first  instituted  by  Pericles.  In  the 
songs  used  at  this  time,  they  rehearsed  the  generous  undertakings 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  who  opposed  the  tyranny  of  Pisis- 
tratus's  sons }  as  of  Thrasybulus  also,  who  delivered  the  Athe- 
nians from  the  thirty  tyrants  imposed  on  them  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. The  first  that  obtained  the  victory,  by  playing  upon  the 
harp,  was  Phrynis,  a  Mitylenaean.  Other  musical  instruments 
were  also  made  use  of,  especially  flutes,  on  which  they  played  in 
concert :  there  was  also  a  dance  performed  by  a  circular  chorus, 
of  which  hereafter :  and  the  poets  contended  in  four  plays,  the 
last  whereof  was  a  satire ;  and  altogether  were  named  from  their 
number,  tur^ty/*.  Beside  these,  there  was  a  contention  at  Suni* 
um  in  imitation  of  a  sea-fight.  The  conqueror  in  any  of  these 
games  was  rewarded  with  a  vessel  of  oil,  which  he  was  permitted 
to  dispose  of,  how  and  where  he  pleased,  whereas,  it  was  unlaws 
ful  for  any  other  to  tranq^rt  that  coauuodity  ;  further,  he  received 
a  crovm  of  those  olives  which  grew  in  the  Academy,  and  were 
sacred  to  Minerva,  and  called  ^m^/am,  from  fU^,  i.  e.  death,  in  re- 
membrance of  the  misfortune  of  Halirrothius,  the  son  of  Neptune, 
who,  in  a  rage  at  his  father's  defeat  by  Minerva,  in  their  conten- 
tion about  the  name  of  Athens,  offering  to  cut  down  the^  olive-tree. 
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by  the  proditction  of  which  Mioenra  obtained  the  victoffj,  missed 
his  aim,  and  gave  himself  a  fatal  blow;  otivd^s  derive  the  name 
from  fni^t,  i-  e.  a  part,  because,  according  to  some,  these  olives 
were  given  by  con  tribution ;  all  persons  that  possessed  olive-trees 
being  obliged  to  contribuie  their  proportions  towards  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  festivaL    Beside  these,  there  was  a  /certain  dance  call- 
ed pyrridckia,  performed  by  young  boys  in  armour,  in  imitation 
of  Minerva,  wlio,  in  triumph  over  the  vanquished  sons  of  Titan, 
danced  in  that  manner.    It  was  usual  also,  when  Athens  was 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  for  gji^iiators  to  con- 
tend after  the  Roman  fashion.     No  man  was  permitted  to  be  pre* 
sent  at  aiiy  of  these  games  in  dyed  garments ;  and  the  punish- 
ment of  such  offenders  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  j^ynfiiTnt, 
or  president  of  the  games.     Lastly,  they  o^ered  a  sumptuous  sa 
crifice,  towards  which  every  one  of  the  Athenian  boroughs  contri- 
buted an  ox ;  and  of  the  flesh  that  remaned,  a  public  entertain- 
ment was  made  for  the  whole  assembly. 

In  the  greater  festival,  most  of  the  saojie  rites  and  ceremonies 
were  practised,  but  were  (I  suppose)  performed  with  greater  splen- 
dour end  magnificence,  and  the  addition  of  some  others,  not  ob- 
served in  the  lesser,  as  particularly  the  procession,  iu  which  Mi- 
nervals  sacred  ««rx«(,  or  garment,  was  carried.  This  mrXf  was 
woven  by  a  select  number  of  virgins,  called  %^mriMt,  from  S^^r, 
I  e.  work ;  these  were  superintended  by  two  of  the  Ji^fn^i^n  (of 
whom  I  have  spoken  before),  and  eqtered  upon  their  employment 
at  die  festival  x«a«i7»,  which  was  upon  the  ^th  day  of  Pyanep- 
sion :  it  was  of  a  white  colour,  without  slevees,  and  embroidered 
with  gold ;  upon  it  were  deacribed  the  achievements  of  JVf  inerva^ 
especially  those  ^;ainst  the  giants :  Jupiter  abo,  and  the  heroes, 
with  all  such  as  were  £udou8  for  valiant  and  noble  exploits,  had 
their  effigies  in  it ;  whence  men  of  true  courage  and  bravery  ar^ 
said  to  be  J[(m«  iti^av,  i^  e.  worthy  to  be  pourtraycxl  in  Minerva's 
sacred  garment,  as  in  Aristophanes  *  : 

We  wiU  our  fiMhori  treat  with  high  esteem, 
Whose  breYe  ezploHe  are  worthy  Attica^ 
Fit  to  be  poiotray'd  ifi  MinervA's  Test 

With  this  friwAec  they  made  a  solemn  procession ;  the  ceremonies 
of  which  were  thus :  in  the  Ceramicus,  without  the  city,  there 

"^  Eqoitibttfk 

Vol.  I.  H  h 
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was  an  engine  built  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  on  purpose  for  tbif 
solemnitj;  upon  tliis  the  TrisrA*^  was  hung  in  the  manner  of  a  sail; 
and  the  whole  was  conveyed,  not  by  the  beasts,  as  some  have 
imagined,  but  by  subterraneous  machines,  to  the  temple  of  Cerea 
Eleusinia,  and  from  thence  to  the  citadel,  where  the  inwxti  was 
put  upon  Minerva's  statue,  which  seems  to  have  been  laid  upon 
a  bed  strewed  with,  or  rather  composed  of  flowers,  and  called 
wXauLti.  This  procession  was  made  by  persons  of  all  si^es,  sexes, 
and  qualities.  It  was  led  up  by  old  men,  together,  as  some  say, 
with  old  women,  carrying  olive  brauches  in  their  hands ;  whence 
they  are  called  d»AA«^«(«i,  i.  e.  bearers  of  green  boughs ;  after  these 
came  the  men  of  full  age,  with  shields  and  spears,  being  attended 
by  the  Mifwf,  or  sojourners,  who  carried  little  boats,  as  a  token 
of  their  being  foreigners,  and  were  upon  that  account  called  ^xm- 
fnf <>(«<,  i«e.  boat-bearers;  then  followed  the  women,  attended  by 
the  sojourners  wives,  who  were  named  'y}(i«^«(m,  from  bearing 
water-pots.  These  were  followed  by  young  men,  singing  hymns 
to  the  goddess ;  they  were  crowned  with  millet :  next  to  these 
came  select  virgins  of  the  first  quality,  called  K«f9^»^«<,  i.  e.  fios- 
ket^  bearers,  because  they  carried  certain  baskets,  which  contained 
some  necessaries  for  the  celebration  of  holy  rites,  which  (as 
also  other  utensils  required  at  the  solemnity)  were  in  the  custody 
of  one  who,  because  he  was  chief  manager  of  the  public  pomps, 
processions,  or  embassies  to  the  gods,  was  called  A^j^tim^f,  and 
were  distributed  by  him  as  occasion  required ;  these  virgins  were  at- 
tended by  the  sojourners'  daughters,  who  carried  umbrellas  and  lit- 
tle seats,  whence  they  were  called  At^^^l^u,  i.e.  seat-carriers:  last- 
ly, it  is  probable  that  the  boys  bore  up  the  rear :  they  walked  in  a 
sort  of  coats  worn  at  processions,  and  called  n«y}«E^M*<.  The  ne- 
cessaries for  this,  as  for  all  other  processions,  were  prepared  in  a 
public  hall,  erected  for  that  use,  between  the  Pirsan  gate  and  Ce- 
res*s  temple  ;  and  the  nianagement  and  care  of  the  whole  business 
belonged  to  the  N^fffixMcn,  which  name  denotes  officers  appoint- 
ed to  see  that  the  laws,  ancient  rites,  and  customs,  be  observed. 
It  was  further  usual  at  tliis  solemnity,  to  make  a  jail-delivery,  to 
present  golden  crowns  to  such  as  had  done  any  remarkable  sei^ 
vice  for  the  commonwealth,  and  to  appoint  men  to  sing  some  of 
Homer's  poems;  which  custom  was  first  introduced  by  Hippar- 
chus,  the  son  of  Pisistratus.  Lastly,  in  the  sacrifices  at  this,  and 
other  quinquennial  solemnities,  it  was  customary  to  pray  for  the 
prosperity  of  tlie  Plataeaiis,  on  account  of  the  signal  service  they  bad 
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done  the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  wherein  they  be- 
haved themselves  with  extraordinary  courage  and  resolution. 

HAMAKElAy  in  honour  of  Paoace  *>. 

HiiNAHMONy  the  same  with  the  AHnuat^  and  x^Xxtm ;  and  so 
called  from  the  great  concourse  of  people  that  used  to  meet  at  the 
solemnity. 

IIAMAIA,  an  Adienian  festival  9,  so  called  from  Pandion^  by 
whom  it  was  first  instituted  ;  or  because  it  was  celebrated  in  ho- 
nour of  Jupiter,  who  does  t«  mrroi  )<Nvcif,  i.  e.  move  and  turn  all 
things  which  way  he  pleasetb.  Others  are  of  opinion,  that  it  be* 
longed  to  the  moon,  and  received  its  name  because  she  does  irirrm 
ftfm,  i.  e.  move  incessantly^  for  that  the  moon  appears  both  in  the 
night  and  day ;  whereas  the  sun  shows  himself  by  day  only,  and 
was  supposed  to  rest  all  night.  It  was  celebrated  after  the  A<«Fv«-m, 
or  festival  of  Bacchus,  because  that  god  is  sometimes  put  for  the 
sun,  or  Apollo,  and  was  by  some  reputed  to  be  the  brother,  by 
others  the  son  of  the  moon. 

DAKAFOSOX,  an  Athenian  festival  ^,  in  memory  of  Pandrosus, 
the  daughter  of  t^ing  Cecrops. 

JIanatsIa,  public  rejoicings',  when  the  season,  through  its 
coldness  and  intemperance,  forced  the  mariners  to  stay  at  home. 

IIAMEAAHNIA,  a  public  festival,  celebrated  (as  the  name  im- 
ports) by  an  assembly  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Greece  '. 

UANIONIA,  a  festival  celebrated  (as  the  name  signifies^  by  a 
concourse  of  people  from  all  die  cities  of  Ionia  <•  The  place,  or 
temple,  in  which  it  was  kept,  was  called  nmu^ffv.  It  was  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Neptune,  sumamed  Hciiconius,  from  Helice,  a 
city  of  Achaia,  which  afterwards  perished  by  an  earthquake.  One 
thing  there  was  remarkable  in  this  festival^  viz.  that  if  the  bull  of- 
fered in  sacrifice  offered  to  bellow,  it  was  accounted  an  omen  of 
divine  favour,  because  that  sound  was  thought  to  be  acceptable  to 
Neptune :  to  this  Homer  is  thought  to  allude  in  these  verses : 

Dying  he  roar'd,  aa  when  a  bull  it  drawn 
About  the  king  of  sacred  Helice. 

IIANOS  '&OPTH,  an  anniversary  solemnity  ^  in  honour  of  Pan,  at 

^  Theodoretus,  Tii.    Thenp.  *  Eustathiu^  Hind.  fi,'. 

^  Suidas.  K  Herodotua,  lib.!.   Strabo^  lib.T.  Eu- 

P  Etjmolog.  Auctor.  Suid.  statbiua  Iliad.  «L 
4  Atfacnagorai  in  Apologia,  Hesycb.  *  Iliad,  nu 

c  ^neas  T^uatus  Poliorcet.  cap.  17.        ^  Herodotus  lib.  tl  cap.  106. 
Proclut  in  Hesiod.  Efr.  fi*. 
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Athens,  in^here  he  had  a  temple^  near  the  Aciopolk^  the  dedication 
of  i^hichy  and  the  iastilMtion  of  this  festiyal,  wa«  upon  dib  ae« 
count :  when  Darius  the  Persiao  invaded  Attka,  one  Phidippidea 
ivas  dispatclied  od  an  embassy  to  the  Spartans,  to  desire  tbeir 
assistai^e :  and  as  he  was  in  his  journey,  about  mount  Partheniiis, 
near  Tegea,  Pan  met  him,  and  calling  him  by  his  name,  bid  bini 
ask  the  Athenians,  whai  was  the  reason  why  they  had  no  regard 
of  him,  who  was  their  friend  and  had  often  been  serviceable  Xs^ 
them,  and  should  continue  to  bef  Phidippides^  at  hjs  return  to 
Athens,  related  this  vision,  which  obtained  so  great  credit  with  the 
Athenians,  that  they  made  a  decree,  that  divine  honours  should 
be  paid  to  that  god  also. 

Pan  had  likewise  a  festival  in  Arcadia^,  the  country  be  waa 
believed  most  to  frequent,  and  delight  in,  at  which  they  used  to 
beat  his  statue  with  Sk/aam,  i.  e.  sea  onions:  the  same  was  done 
when  they  missed  of  their  prey  in  huntiiq(»  in  anger  (as  shqald 
seem)  at  the  god,  whom  they  reputed  to  be  president  of  that  spop-t; 
to  which  custom  Theocritus  seems  to  allude  in  these  verses  : 

Kind  Fas,  if  ycm  fropitiods  to  my  pny'r 

Grant  theie  my  wishes,  you  no  more  ahall  fear 

The  rig*rotts  usage  of  Arcadian  boys, 

IVhen  disaj^foinud  of  their  lovely  prize.  a.  a; 

Farther,  it  was  customary  to  offer  a  scanty  sacrifice,  the  relics 
of  which  were  not  sufficient  to  entertain  those  that  were  present  * 
because,  perhaps,  ibey  thought  the  god  had  frustrated  their  hopes 
of  prey  in  hnnting :  on  the  Contrary,  when  diey  had  good  success, 
they  were  more  liberal  in  paying  honours  to  him. 

nAMO^i,    see  nvmn^^. 

nAPAAiA,  a  commemoratioD-day  in  honour  of  an  ancient  hero, 
whose  name  was  Paralus  ^» 

nATZANEiA,  a  festival,  in  which  were  solemn  games.  Wherein 
free-born  Spartans  only  contended  ;  also>  an  oration  in  praise  of 
Pausanias,  ihe  Spartan  g/eneral,  undjsr  whose  conduct  (he  Grecians 
overcame  Mardonius,  in  the  famous  battle  at  Platna  ^ 

nEAonEiA,  a  festival  held  by  the  Eleans  to  Pelops,  whom  that 
nation  honoured  more  than  any  other  hero.  It  was  kept  in  imi- 
tation of  Hercules,  who  sacrificed  to  Pelops  in  a  trench,  as  was 
usually  done  to  the  manes  and  infernal  gods.    We  are  informed 

'^  TJieocriU  ScholiMte^  idyll,  yii.  x  Eurttthius  Ody»  y. 

r  Pausanias  Lacpnicis. 
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iy  ^tisanilis  *,  diat  die  mtgirtrttes  ef  the  Eieans  sacrificed  every 
year  «  ram  in  the  same  manner ;  and  that  die  priest  had  no  share 
in  the  victim ;  nor  any  of  the  Eleans^  or  other  worshippers,  were 
permitted  to  eat  any  part  of  it.  Whoever  adventured  to  trans- 
gress this  rule  was  excluded  from  Jupiter^s  temple.  Only  the  neck 
tras  allotted  to  one  of  Jupiter's  officers,  who  was  called  ip)mt,  from 
his  office,  which  ii'as  to  provide  th^  customary  wood  for  sacrtficeSy 
it  being  held  unlawful  in  that  country  to  employ  any  other  tree^ 
beside  the  {?nUn)  white  poptar,  to  that  use. 

nEAfiPiA,  a  Thessalian  festival,  not  unlike  the  Roman  SaHiraa* 
lia.    It  is  thus  described  by  Alhenras*:  '  Baton,  the  Sinopensian 
rhetorician,  in  his  description  of  Thessaly.  and,H»n9onia,  declares, 
that  the  Saturnalia  are  a  Grecian  festival,  and  called  by  the  Hies- 
saKans  Peloria ;  his  words  are  these:  ^  On  a  time  when  the  Pe^ 
lasgians  were  offering  public  eaerifioes,  one  Pelorus  came  in,  and 
told  one  of  Aem,  that  the  mountains  of  Tempo  in  Haamonia  «i«re 
tom  asunder  by  an  earthquake;  and  the  lake,  ¥rhieh  had  before 
covered  ihe  adjacent  vriley,  makhig  its  way  through  the  bneaeb^ 
and  falling  into  the  stream  of  P^nens,  had  left  behind  a  vasi^ 
bat  most  pleasant  and  ddagbtful  |dain.    The  Pelasgians  hugged 
Pelorus  for  his  news,  and  invked  him  to  an  entertainmeat,  where 
he  was  treated  with  all  sorto  of  dainties :  the  rest  of  the  Pelasgians 
also  brought  die  best  provisions  they  had,  and  presented  them  to 
him  ;  and  his  landlord,  with  others  ol  the  best  quality,  waited  on 
him  by  turns.    In  memory  of  this,  when  the  Pelasgians  had  seat- 
ed  thjemsdves  in  die  new-discovered  country,  fhey  instituted  a 
festrrat,  wherein  they  offered  sacrifices  to  Jupiter,  sanuuned  Pelor, 
and  made  sumptuous  entertainments,  whereto  they  iaviled,  not 
only  all  die  foreigners  amongat  them,  but  prisoners  also,  whom 
Aey  permit^  to  sit  down,  and  waited  upon  them.     This  festival 
is  to  this  day  observed^  whh  great  soleoniity  by  ^  ThesaalianS; 
and  csHed  iT«A#j/«.* 

IIEFIIIETEIA,  a  Macedonian  solenmity  ^. 

flEPi^AAAiA,  the  eame  with  ^^^xxuymytit,  being  deiited  from 
fMhPitfy  of  whicfc  see  mora  in  Amvm-mi. 

niTAMATON  "EOPTH^  gymnical  exercises  at  Pitana«« 

nATNTHnA,  a  fetliml  in  honour  of  Aghmrus^  king  Cecrop^ 

«  EUac.  Lib.  I  pag.  «)7.  tOu  Lip9.       >  Ub.  yiv. 
910.  edit.  HaiipT#  b  Hesychios.  «  Idmv 
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daughter^  or  rather  of  Mioenray  who  hadi  from  that  lady^  ibe  name 
of  Agburus'.  At  thu  time  they  undressed  Minerva's  statue,  and 
washed  it;  whence  the  solemnity  was  called  itxvfri^mj  from  wXvmit, 
whieh  signifies  to  wash*  It  was  aK:counted  an  unfortunate  or  iu- 
auspicious  day ;  and  therefore  the  temples  (as  upon  all  such  days) 
were  surrounded  with  ropeSf  so  that  no  man  could  have  admission : 
the  reason  of  which  custom,  with  a  farther  accouut  of  this  so- 
lemnity, we  have  in  Plutarch's  Alcibiades  :  *  The  festival/  saith 
he,  '  of  the  goddess  Minerva,  called  nAvvfii^Mt,  was  celebrated 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Thargelion,  with  certain  mysterious  ob- 
servances, unlawful  to  be  revealed,  which  were  performed  by  per- 
sons called  n(«(ii(y/}«<|  who  divested  the  goddess's  image  of  ail  its 
ornaments,  and  kept  it  close  covered ;  whence  it  is,  that  the  Atheni- 
ans esteem  this  day  most  inauspicious,  and  never  go  about  any  thii^ 
of  importance  upon  it :  and  dierefore,  it  falling  out  that  Alcibia- 
des's  return  from  exile  happened  upon  this  day,  many  were  much 
concerned  at  it,  looking  upon  the  time  of  his  arrival  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous omen,  and  imagined  that  the  goddess  did  not  graciously  re* 
ceivc  him,  but,  in  token  of  displeasure,  hid  her  face  from  him  : 
but,  for  all  this,  things  went  on  prosperously,  and  succeeded  ac- 
cording to  his  wish/  Farther,  it  was  customary  at  this  festival  to 
bear  in  procession  a  cluster  of  figs,  which  was  called  Hyn'«(M> 
or  Hyirr^M,  from  iyufuuj  which  signifies  to  lead  the  way,  because 
figs  were  nytfittnt  rS  %m$i^  /S/v,  i.  e.  leaden  to  kumamtyf  and  a  dvil 
course  of  life;  for,  when  men  left  off  their  ancient  and  barbaroos 
diet  of  acorns,  the  next  thing  they  used  for  food  was  figa. 

nOAiEiA,  a  solemnity  at  Thebes  ^,  in  honour  of  Apollo>  sm nam- 
ed naAi«(,  \,  Cm  greyf  because  he  was  represented  in  this  city  (con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  all  other  places)  with  grey  hairs.  The 
victim  was  a  bull ;  but  it  once  happening  that  no  bulls  could  be 
procured,  an  ox  was  taken  from  the  cart,  and  sacrificed :  whence 
the  custom  of  killing  labouring  oxen,  which  till  that  time  was  look- 
ed on  as  a  capital  crime^  first  commenced. 

noMn£0N  AAIMONOS 'eopth,  a  festival  mentioned  by  Hcsy- 
chius*  There  was  an  image  at  this  solenmity  called  by  a  peculiar 
name  XnftftmttM9f. 

'  nosEiAiA,  or  noSEiAONiA,  in  honour  of  n^cuSvr,  i.  e.  Nqn 
tune,  to  whom  also  they  offered  a  solemn  sacrifice,  called  omiOum  ' . 

npiAHEiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Priapus. 

d  Hesych.  Flat  Alcib.  Atheii«i%  libu        <  P^tnamM  ^^wrtitBt. 
ilL    Flttt.  lib.  ViiL  cap.  It,  s  Hetycbius. 
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n^DHMXIAf  or  nPHPOSiA ,  sacrifices  <  offered  «^^  i^  m^lrwif 
i.  e.  before  seedrtime,  to  Ceres,  who  was  hence  suroamed  n^«(«^<W. 
They  were  called  by  die  common  people  n^uutru^mf  from  Mriy 
which  sometimes  signifies  the  same  with  rixHf  !•  e,  bread-corn ; 
whence  comes  ^nfurn^n  »»ni,  i.  e.  Ceres*s  corn,  in  Homer  ^*  The 
first  institution  of  these  saicrifices  was  by  the  command  of  one  Au- 
thias,  a  prophet^  who  gave  out  tliat  this  was  the  only  method  to 
appease  the  incensed  goddess,  who  had  at  that  time  afflicted,  not 
Athens  only,  where  this  solemnity  was  observed,  but  all  the  other 
parts  of  Greece,  with  a  grievous  famine. 

lIFOAoriAf  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Laconia, 
before  they  gathered  their  fruits  K 

ntOMAXiA,  a  festival  in  which  the  Lacedesmonians  crowned 
themselves  with  reeds  K 

npoM£e£lA,  an  Athenian  solemnity,  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Prometheus^,  with  torch-races,  in  remembrance  that  he  was  tlie 
first  that  taught  men  the  use  of  fire. 

nposxAlPHTHFiA,  a  day  of  rejoicing,  when  a  new-married 
wife  went  to  cohabit  with  her  husband  '• 

nPOTEAElAy  a  solemnity  before  marriage,  of  which  afterwards. 

nPOTPTFBiA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Neptune,  and  of  Bacchus  », 
sumamed  n^»T^vynf,  or  n^t^vym^,  «ir)  rSs  r^vy*;,  i.  e.  from  new 
tffine. 

nPOoeASiA,  a  festival,  so  called  ««■•  r»  it^4fttitM,  from  pre^ 
^venting,  or  coming  before.  It  was  observed  by  the  Clazomeni- 
ans,  in  remembrance  that  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Leuca, 
by  coming  to  the  celebration  of  a  sacrifice  before  the  Cuniaeans  °. 

IIK)XAPI£THPIA,  a  solemn  sacrifice,  which  the  Athenian  ma- 
gistrates yearly  offered  to  Minerva,  when  the  spring  began  first  to 
appear  ^, 

npOTESlAAElA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Chersonesians  and 
Thessalians  ',  in  memory  of  Protesilaus,  who  was  the  first  Gre- 
cian slain  by  Hector. 

nTAME^IA,  an  Athenian  festival  ^,  sometimes  called  «-«i«y«>)^/«^  or 

S  Wtgfth*     Siad.    Aristoph.    SchoL  1  Harpocradon,  Suid. 

Equitibiis.  ^  He^rchiuB. 

ii  Vidf  AniMMatdoiiM  nostns  in  Flu^  <>  Diodor.  Sicul  lib.  zr.        o  Suidaa. 

tarchum  de  Audiendis  Poetis.  P  Pindari  Schbliastes  Isdim.     Od.  L 

1  Hesyehiua  Luciaaus.  I>eor.  CondL 

J  Atbeiueiu^  lib.  zr.  ^  Harpocntionf    Flutaichui   Tfaeseo^ 

k  AriBtophania  Scholiast  Raoia.  Hdychiu. 
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wtHi^,  «ri  Mir4$  if)*'  Mfrvf  r^  i^  i.  e.  iecmm  Tkiieui  and  his 
companiam  wen  interimned  wkh  all  inemmr  rffrmU  i  thefomer 
and  more  usual  vmmep  is  derived  mr^  vi  S^p  ir(«Mi,  i«  e.  from  boil* 
ing  ffube,  as  was  usual  upou  that  day ;  the  reascm  of  which  cui^ 
tomi  with  a  farther  aecount  of  this  solemnity^  I  will  give  you  m 
die  words  of  Plutareh ;  '  Theseus^  after  the  funeral  of  his  father, 
paid  his  vows  to  Apollo  upou  the  seveoth  of  Pyanepaion ;  for  oa 
that  day,  the  youths  that  returned  with  him  safe  from  Crete,  made 
their  entry  into  the  city.    They  say,  also,  that  the  custom  of  ImuI- 
ing  puke  was  derived  from  hence ;  because  the  young  men  that 
escaped  put  all  that  was  left  of  their  provision  together,  and  boil^ 
ing  it  in  one  common  pot,  feasted  themselves  with  it,  and  with 
great  rejoicing  did  eat  all  together*    Hence  also  they  eany  about 
au  olive  branch,  bound  about  with  wool  (such  as  they  then  made 
use  of  in  their  supplications),  which,  was  called  Ei^wmfn,  (from 
iJ^,  i.  e.  m0ol)f  and  crowned  with  all  sorts  of  first  fruits,  to  signify 
that  scarcity  and  barrenness  were  ceased,  singiiigi  in  thfir  procea- 
rion,  this  song : 

£tFCtioii6y  ufgi  pvodnc^ 
And  wboletome  braki,  and  cheerful  oil, 
And  honey,  labouring  bees*  sweet  toil 

But,  above  all,  wine's  noble  juice ; 
Then  cares  thou  in  the  cup  sbalt  steep. 
And,  full  of  joy,  recdye  soft  sleep.  stntt; 

Though  some  are  of  opinion,  that  this  custom  b  retained  in  me- 
mory of  the  Heraclidae,  who  were  thus  entertained,  and  brought 
up  by  the  Athenians :  but  the  former  account  is  more  generally 
received.  It  may  be  added  farther,  that  the  Zl^irmtn,  when  it  was 
carried  about  in  honour  of  Apollo,  was  of  laurel ;  when  of  Miner- 
va, of  olive :  because  those  trees  were  believed  to  be  most  accept- 
able to  these  deities :  when  the  solemnity  was  ended,  it  was  custom- 
ary for  them  to  erect  it  before  their  house-doon,  thinking  it  an 
amulet,  whereby  scarcity  and  want  were  prevented. 

HYAAIA,  a  festival  at  Pylse*,  otherwise  called  Thermopyls,  in 
honour  of  Ceres,  sumamed  from  that  place  Pylsea. 

nTFSOM  "eopTh,  i.  e.  The  festival  of  torches:  it  was  observed 
at  ArgoSy  and  institttted  in  memory  of  die  torches  lq;hted  by  Lyn- 
ceus  and  Hypcramestray  to  signify  to  each  other  that  tbey  \aA 
both  escaped  out  of  danger** 

fUbiKUb-is.  •  FswsnisB  CorimUscn. 
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F. 

FABAOY  ANAAHi^iSy  1.6.  The  reception,  or  elenaiion  of  the' rod. 
It  was  an  aDnivenary  day  in  the  island  of  Cos,  at  which  the  priests 
carried  a  cypress  tree  ^ 

PAi^aAiaN  *£OFTH^  a  part  of  the  Aioirm^  orfaihaiofBacckm, 
at  which  they  repeated  scraps  of  songs^  or  poems,  as  they  wdied 
by  the  god's  statue  ". 

1:  ABAXiA,  nocturnal  mysteries,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Sabwne  % 
into  which  all  that  were  initialed  had  a  golden  serpent  put  in  at 
their  breasts,  and  taken  out  at  the  fewer  parts  of  their  garments,  in 
memory  of  Jupiter's  raTishing  Proserpina  in  the  form  of  a  serpent. 
Others^  are  of  opinion,  that  this  solemnity  was  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus, surnamed  Sabazius,  from  the  Sabss,  who  were  a  people  of 
Thrace ;  and  it  is  probable  this  festival  was  not  first  instituted  by 
the  Grecians,  but  derived  la  them  from  the  barbarians  (such  were 
the  Thimcians  reputed)^  amongst  whom,  Snidas  tells  us,  wJUi$i9 
was  the  same  with  t^iir,  i.  e.  to  shouif  M,  as  was  nsaal  in  the 
festival  of  Bacchus ;  add  to  this  that  Baccfans's  priests  were,  by 
the  Hiraciansy  called  X«fi#/. 

XAP0N1A,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana*,  smnamed  Saronia, 
from  San>t  the  third  king  of  Trcexen,  by  whom  a  temple  was 
erected,  and  this  festival  instituted  to  her* 

SfiiXAJcaEiA,  i.  e.  a  JuUdng  ojfthe  burden.  It  was  a  pdblic 
sacrifice  at  Athens^  in  memory  of  Solon's  ordinance,  wherAj  the 
debts  of  poor  people  were  either  entirely  remitted ;  or,  at  least, 
the  interest  due  upon  them  lessened,  and  crediton  hindered  from 
seiring  upon  the  persons  of  their  deblon^  as  had  been  cnstomary 
before  that  time  ^ 

S£M£AH,  a  festival  mentioned  by  Hesychhu ;  and  ofaaerved,  it 
may  be,  in  memory  of  Semde,  Bacdiua^  nKrtbcr. 

SEHTHPION,  a  Delphian  festival,  celebnUed  every  ninth  year, 
in  meaaory  of  ApoUo's  victory  over  Python.  The  chief  part  of 
the  solemnity  was  a  representation  of  Python  pursued  by  Apdfo*. 

xeENiA,  at  Argos  *.  It  migM  peiliaps  be  celebraled  in  honour 
of  Minerva,  who  was  surnamed  Xlina^,  from  ^H^Hf  i.  e.  sTraiglA. 

t  Hippocntb  Epistola  ad  &  P.  Ct  '  PtutanUa  Cormthiacis. 

AbdeiiUB.  9  V\n^i\Mmm. 

V  Athensus  wit  lib.  vii.  *  Flutafch.  QrmOt 

▼  Clemens  ProtKpt  AnibbSuib  Ubb  ▼«  *  TTsywfciMii 

w  DjodoriM  Sicii£is,  Ek  Wm    Ariata* 
phsnis  fWiriisilw  Vwpiib  Hsipocrat. 
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SKEiPA,  or  SKiPAy  SKiPO^opiA^  an  anniversary  solemnttjr 
at  Athens  ^  upon  the  twelfth  day  of  Sdrrophoriort^  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  or,  as  some  say  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina.  The  name  id 
derived  from  Sciras,  a  borough  between  Athens  and  Eleusis,  where 
there  H'as  a  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva,  suroanied  Sciras,  from 
that  place :  or  from  one  Scirus,  an  inhabitant  of  Eleusis ;  or  from 
Sciron  of  Salamis ;  or  from  ««/(•«,  i.  e.  chalk  or  wMte  plaster,  of 
which  the  statue  dedicated  to  Minerva  by  Theseus,  when  he  re* 
turned  from  Crete,  was  composed ;  or  from  m^tt^  i.  e.  an  umbrel/a, 
which  was  at  this  time  carried  in  procession  by  Erectheus's  priest, 
or  some  of  the  sacred  family  of  Butas,  who,  to  distinguish  them 
from  others  that  made  false  pretentions  to  that  kindred,  were  call* 
ed  Ett^uttlimif  i.  e.  the  genuine  cfispring  of  BtUas :  those  that 
ordered  this  procession  were  wont  to  make  use  of  Aih  nmiu^  i>  e. 
the  skins  of  beasts  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  sumamed  Muxix*^?  ^^ 
Krn^tff  of  which  titles  I  have  spoken  before.  Farther,  there  was 
at  the  festival  a  race  called  Orx*^{i«,  because  the  young  men  diat 
contended  therein  did  ^i^u9  rJi$  irx^Ht  i>  e.  carrtf  in  their  hands  vine 
branches  full  of  grapes* 

2K1EP1A,  or  2K1EPA,  at  Alea,  in  Arcadia^  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus, whose  im^^e  was  exposed  vr)  r^  ^xmii,  i.  e.  tmder  an  um- 
brella ;  whence  it  is  probable  the  name  of  this  festival  was  deriv- 
ed. At  this  time  the  women  were  beaten  with  scourges,  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  Spartan  boys  at  the  Altar  of  JXsim  Orthia 
which  they  underwent  in  obedience  to  a  command  of  the  Delphian 
oracle. 

KiAAaN-soPTH,  u  c.  the  festival  of  sea^onions.  It  was  ob* 
served  in  Sicily ;  the  chief  part  of  it  was  a  combat,  wherein  youths 
beat  one  another  with  sea-onions :  he  that  obtained  the  victory 
was  rewarded  by  the  gymnasiarch  vrith  a  bull  <>. 

SnoFTiA,  mentioned  by  Hesychius. 

STHNiA^  an  Athenian  solemnity  %  wherein  the  women  made 
jests  and  lampoons  upon  one  another ;  whence  cvw^nt/  signifies  to 
abuse,  ridicule,  or  q^eak  evil  of  one  another* 

ST04>£IA,  at  Eretria,  in  honour  of  Diana  Stophea  ^« 

STTM^AAIA,  at  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia^  in  honour  of  Diana, 
named  from  that  place  Stymphalia  *. 


b  Aristophan.  Scholiast  ConcioiUit. 
Harpocrstion,  SliidM. 

^•Paiuaiiias  Arcadida,  PoUux,  lfl>» 
vuh  35, 


d  Theooriti  Scholiast.  IdjVL  viL 
e  Hesychiu^  Suidas. 


^  AthensBUSi  lib.  tL 
g  Pausan.  Arcadicis. 
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XTrKOMISTHPIA,  see  BmXif^m. 

2YNOIKIA|  see  Uvwhcm. 

2TFAKOTZIQN  'eoptAi^  Syracusian  festivals,  one  of  which  Pkr 
to  ^  mentions ;  it  continued  ten  6^ys^  during  mbich  time  the  wo- 
men were  employed  in  offering  sacrifices. 

Another  we  read  of  in  TuilyS  which  was  celebrated  every 
year  by  vast  numbers  of  men  and  women,  at  the  lake  near  Syra- 
cusci  through  which  Pluto  was  said  to  have  descended  with  Pro* 
serpina. 

ZTPM Ai  A,  games  at  Sparta  \  the  prize  of  which  was  rv^fMiim,  i.  e. 
a  mixture  of  fat  and  honey. 

XftTHPiA»  sacritices  and  thanksgivings  for  deliverance  out  of 
dangers.  One  of  these  festivals  was  kept  at  Sicyon,  on  the  fifth 
of  Anthesterion,  to  Jupiter  2«rr«(,  the  saviour ;  that  city  having 
been  on  that  day  delivered  by  Aratus  from  the  Macedonian  ty* 
ranny  K 

T. 

TAlNAPlAy  in  honour  of  Neptune,  sumamed  Taenarius,  from 
Tsenarus,  a  promontory  in  Laconia,  where  was  a  temple  dedicated 
to  him.     The  worshippers  were  called  Tmim^/rm '. 

TAAAIAlTHSj  gymnical  exercises  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Tm)mth, 
as  Meursius  conjectures  from  the  words  of  Hesychius. 

TATPEIA,  in  honour  of  Neptune,  as  Hesychius  reports  :  perhap» 
it  was  the  same  with  that  mentioned  by  Athenseus  "^^  and  celebrat- 
ed at  Ephesus;  wherein  the  cup-bearers  were  young  men,  and  call- 
ed Ttfv^a/. 

TATPOnoAfiiAj  in  honour  of  Diana  rmv^9T$x$€  ^,  of  which  sur* 
name  there  are  various  accounts;  the  most  probable  is  that 
which  derives  it  from  Scythia  Taurica',  where  this  goddess  was 
worshipped. 

TATPOXOAIA,  at  Cyzicus*». 

TEXSAPAKOSTON,  the  fortieth  day  after  child«birth,  upon 
which  the  women  went  to  the  temples,  and  paid  some  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  their  safe  delivery ;  of  which  custom  I  shall 
give  a  farther  account  in  one  of  the  following  books. 

TieHNlAiA,  A  Spartan  festival  ^  in  which  the  TiISImi,  or  nurses, 
conveyed  the  male-infants  committed  to  their  charge  to  the  tem- 

b  Epistola  ad  DioDis  propinquoft.  t  Idem. 

I  Orat.  in  Verrem  iv.  a  Lib.  z. 

1  Hesycfalua.  <>  Hesychius* 

X  Flut  AxMh  F61jb.  lib.  ii.  Cacsio.  ^  Idem, 

de  Offi^  lib.  iii  p  Athen.  lib.  it*  Hesychius* 
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pie  of  Diana  Cor^tlialia^  which  was  at  tome  diitance  from  tlie  cit/, 
being  seated  not  far  from  that  part  of  the  river  Tiassa  which  was 
near  Qeta ;  here  they  o£fered  yowig  pigs  in  sacrifice,  during  the 
time  of  which  some  of  them  danced,  and  were  called  K«^v#«>.x/r{«cf  ^ 
others  exposed  themselves  in  antic  said  ridiculous  postures,  and 
were  named  Kv^itW.  They  had  likewise  a  public  entertainment 
at  this  and  some  other  timesi  which  was  called  mwU,  and  to  par- 
take of  it,  iuwl^ut.  The  manner  of  it  was  thus :  tent^  being 
erected  near  the  temple,  and  beds  furnished  therein,  and  covered 
with  tapestry,  all  the  guests,  as  well  foreigners  as  natives  of  Lift- 
conia,  were  invited  to  supper,  where  every  man  had  his  portion 
allotted,  which  was  distriboted  to  him,  together  with  a  small  loaf 
of  bread,  called  ^vt/mvxxh  i  iarther,  also,  each  of  diem  received  a 
piece  of  aew  cheeae,  part  of  the  belJy  and  tripes,  and  (instead  of 
sweetmeats)  figs,  beans,  and  green  vetches. 

TiTANiA,  in  memory  of  the  Titanes^. 

TAHnoAEMEiAy  games  celebrated'  at  Rhodies,  in  memoiy  of 
Tlepolenus,  upon  the  twenty-foarth  day  of  the  mondi  GorpianiSy 
wherein  not  men  only,  hot  boys,  were  permitted  to  contend ;  and 
the  victors  were  crowned  with  poplar. 

TONE1A,  die  institution  and  naanner  of  this  solemnity  are  de- 
scribed in  AthensBtts*,  who  tells  m  k  was  kept  at  Samos.  The 
chief  ceremony  consisted  in  carrying  Juno's  image  to  the  sea- 
^ore,  and  offering  cakes  to  it,  and  then  restoring  it  to  its  former 
place;  which  was  done  in  ttemory  of  its  being  stolen  by  the  Tyr- 
rhenians, and  (when  their  ships  vrere  stayed  in  the  hvLwea  by  an  in- 
visible force,  which  hindered  Aem  from  making  away)  exposed 
npon  the  shore.  The  name  of  this  festival  is  derived  mfri  n  rvrro- 
wt  ^n^tu9ii^0Sinu  r)  ^Wwf,  i.  e.  from  the  images  being  fast  bound 
by  those  that  first  bound  it,  because  they  imagined  it  was  going  to 

leave  them* 

TOSAPIAIA,  at  Alliens ',  in  memory  of  Tosaris,  a  Scythian  hero, 
who  died  there,  and  went  nader  the  name  of  ^vh  Ur^lf,  i.  e.  Ae 
fore^  pimfmciatt. 

TPiKAAPiA,  an  anoiversafy  festival*,  cdebrated  by  6ic  loiiiana 
tjhat  iahabiled  Aroe,  An&ea,  and  Mesatis,  in  honour  of  Diana  Tri- 
daita,  to  appease  vAose  anger  far  Ibe  adnltery  committed  in  her 
temple  by  Menalippus  and  Comaetho  the  priestess,  they  were  com- 

4  MoBchopulua  Collect  Dkt.  Atlfiea*        *  lib.  acr.  u  Pioittaias  AobJiicis. 

r  Pt|id«ri  Sclioliaites  Olysi^  Od.  viL       t  LacHmm  ScyCuk 
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manded  by  tbe  Delphkn  oracle  to  racrifice  a  boy  and  a  virgin, 
nrhich  fubuman  castom  coatiinied  till  after  the  Trojan  war. 

TPiOniA;  solemn  games  dedicated  to  Apollo  Triopius.  The 
prizes  were  tripods  of  brass,  which  the  victors  were  obliged  to  con- 
secrate to  Apollo^. 

TPiTonATOPSiA,  a  solemnity  V,  in  which  it  was  usual  to  prey 
for  cittldren  to  the  ei*;  ytfilxiM,  or  gods  of  generation,  who  were 
sometimes  called  r^niniu^*  Of  these  1  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  afterwards. 

TPinoNHTAi,  a  festival  mentioned  by  Hesyehius. 

TPOOONIA,  solemn  games  celebrated  every  year  at  Lebadea, 
in  honour  of  Trophonius  >• 

TTnAi,  mentioned  in  Hesyehius. 

TTPBH,  celebrated  by  the  Acheans,  in  hopour  of  Bacchus  f* 

'  r. 

*YAKiNeiA,  an  anniversary  solemnity  >  at  Amyclie  in  Laconia 
in  the  month  Hecatombseon,  m  memory  of  the  beautiful  youtb 
Hyacinthus,  with  games  in  honour  of  Apollo.     It  is  thus  descnb* 
ed  by  Athemeus*:  '  Polycrates  reports  in  his  Laconics,  that  the 
Laconians  celebrate  a  festival  called  Hyacinthiai  three  days  to- 
gether ;  during  which  time,  their  grief  for  the  death  of  Hyacuithu<| 
b  so  excessive,  that  they  neither  adorn  themselves  with  crowns  at 
their  entertainments,  nor  eat  bread,  but  sweetmeats  only,  and  such 
like  things ;  nor  sii^  paeans  in  honour  of  the  god,  nor  practise  any 
of  the  customs  that  are  usual  at  other  sacrifices ;  but,  having  sup- 
ped with  gravity,  and  an  orderly  composedness,  depart.    Upoti 
the  second  day,  there  is  a  variety  of  spectacles,  frequented  by  i^ 
vast  concourse  of  people*   The  boys,  having  their  coats  girt  about 
them,  play  sometimes  upon  the  harp,  sometimes  upon  die  flute, 
sometimes  strike  at  once  upon  all  their  strings,  and  sing  hymns  in 
honour  of  the  god  (Apollo)  in  anapaestic  nfimbers,  and  shrill  acute 
sounds.    Others  pass  over  the  theatre  upon  horses  richly  accout- 
red ;  at  the  same  time  enter  choirs  of  young  men,  singing  some 
of  their  own  country  songs,  and,  amongst  them,  persons  appoint- 
ed to  dance  according  to  tlie  ancient  form,  to  the  flute,  and  vocal 
music.    Of  the  virgins,  some  are  ushered  in,  riding  in  chariots 
made  of  wood,  covered  at  the  top,  and  magnificently  adorned ; 
others  in  race-chariots.    The  whole  city  is  filled  with  joy  at  this 

V  H«oddtu%  Ubi  L  cap.  44^  r  PaqMBitt  Corintliiicii. 

^  £tyinolagici  Alidor.  2  Idem  LaeOBlcii»  HMjddw. 

x  Mitel  MottMl.  Olpop.  Od.  v4.         «  Lib.  ir. 
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time ;  they  offer  multitudes  of  YictiniSy  and  entertain  all  their  ac- 
quaintancey  and  slaves ;  and  so  eager  are  they  to  be  present  at  the 
games,  that  no  man  stays  at  home,  but  the  city  is  left  emp^  and 
desolate*' 

'tbpistika,  at  Argos  ^9  upon  the  sixteenth,  or  rather  upon  the 
new  moon,  of  the  month  called  by  the  Argives  Hermeas.  Xhe 
chief  ceremony  was,  that  the  men  and  women  exchanged  habits, 
in  memory  of  the  generous  achievement  of  Telesilla^  who,  mrben 
Argos  was  besieged  by  Cleomenes,  having  listed  a  sufficient  Dum- 
ber of  women,  made  %  brave  and  vigorous  defence  against  the 
il'hole  Spartan  army. 

*TAPOOOPlA,  a  solemnity,  so  called  mvo  r«f  m^uf  Sitf^,  i.  e.  Jrom 
bearing  water ;  and  kept  at  Athens  in  memory  of  those  that  pe- 
rished in  the  deluge  ^. 

Another  festival  was  celebrated  at  £gina,  to  Apollo,  in  the 
month  Delphinius'* 

'ymnia,  at  Orchomenos  and  Mantine»,  in  honour  of  Diana 
Hymnia. 

'TSTHPIA,  a  festival  at  Argos>  in  hoqour  of  Venus  *•  The  name 
is  derived  from  Sf,  i.  e.  a  saw,  beqtuse  sqws  were  sacri^ced  to  this 
goddess* 

^APHXIA,   ^ttynrUy  or  ^MynTm,   or  0«y«9-/«'W«,,  or  ^uy^rt^lcut, 

was  a'festival,  so  called  from  ^tiyttf,  and  «-/»iip,  i.  e.  to  eat  and  drink, 
because  it  was  a  tipae  pf  good  living  ^.  It  was  observed  during  the 
Dionysia,  and  belonged  to  Bacchus. 

OArnN,  a  festival  mentioned  by  Eustathius  *,  and  (as  the  name 
imports)  of  the  same  nature  with  the  former. 

OAMMASTFIA,  mentioned  by  Hesychius. 

0EAAO2,  a  festival  of  Bacchus^,  being  a  preparative  to  the 

OEFEOATTIA,  a  festival  at  Cyaicum,  wherein  a  black  heifer  was 
sacrificed  to  Pherephatta,  or  Proserpina  K 

002f  oriA,  in  honour  of  Phosphorus,  or  Lucifer  ^. 

X. 

ZAAKEIA,  SO  called  from  XttXMf,  i.  e.  brass,  because  it  was  ce- 
lebrated in  memory  of  the  first  invention  of  working  that  metal, 

b  Plutarch.  Virt  Mulier,  Folysniu^  f  Idem,  iilx  vii. 

lib.  viii.  S  OdysB.  fi',  b  Soidas. 

c  Etymologici  Auctor.  Suidas.  I  Aristopbanis  Sdioliast^  NubibiB. 

d  Pindari  SchoL  Nemeon.  Od«  ▼•  J  Plutarefa.  Lucullo. 

d  AtfaeAKws  lib.  iu.  fc  Plutarch*  in  Colotem.  HajFchitu 
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wkich  b  owing  to  Athens '.  It  was  called  n^h^ff  because  i  w!h 
infMf,  i.  e.  the  whok  Athenian  nation  assembled  to  celebrate  it. 
Sometimes  abo  this  festival  wascalled  AHmm,  because  it  was  kept 
ID  honour  of  K^n^  or  Minerva,  who  was  the  goddess  of  all  sorts 
of  arts  and  inventions,  and  upon  that  account  named  E^y^^ni,  from 
i^y»r,  i.  e.  work.  Afterwards,  it  was  only  kept  by  mechanics  and 
handicraftsmen,  especially  those  concerned  in  brass  work,  and  that 
in  honour  of  Vulcan,  who  was  the  god  of  smiths,  and  the  first  that 
taught  the  Athenians  the  use  of  brass. 

XAAKIOIKIA,  an  anniversary  day  at  Sparta,  on  which  the  young 
men  assembled  in  arms  to  celebrate  a  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, sumamed  ;g«Ax/«<x«$,  from  her  temple,  which  was  made  of 
br^.  The  ephori  were  filways  present,  to  give  directions  for  the 
dife  performance  of  the  solenuiity  "*. 

:(^AONiA,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Chaonians  in  Epirus*. 

XAPiAA,  a  festival  observed  once  in  nine  years  by  the  Delphi- 
ans,  whereof  we  have  this  account  in  Plutarch^; '  a  great  drought 
having  brought  a  famine  upon  the  Delphians,  they  went  with  their 
wives  and  children  as  supplicants  .fp  the  lying's  gate,  who  distri- 
buted meal  and  pulse  to  the  more  noted  of  them,  not  haviiq; 
enough  to  supply  the  necessaries  of  all :  but  a  little  orphan  girl 
coming  and  importuning  him,  he  beat  her  with  bis  shoe,  and 
threw  it  in  her  face ;  she  indeed  was  a  poor  vagrant  beggar,  but  of 
a  disposition  nowise  mean  or  ignoble ;  wherefore,  unable  to  bear 
the  affront,  she  withdrew,  and  untying  her  girdle,  hanged  herself 
therewith.  The  famine  hereupon  increasing,  and  many  diseases 
accompanying  it,  the  Pythia  was  consulted  by  the  king,  and  an- 
swered, that  the  death  of  the  viigin  Charila,  who  slew  herself, 
must  be  expiated  :  the  Delphians,  after  a  long  Search,  discovered 
at  length,  that  the  maid,  who  had  been  beaten  with  the  shoe,  was 
called  by  that  name,  and  instituted  certain  sacrifices,  mixed  with 
expiatory  rites,  which  are  religiously  observed  every  ninth  year  to 
this  day.  The  king  presides  at  them,  and  distributes  meal  and 
pulse  to  all  persons,  as  well  strangers  as  citizens ;  and  Charila's 
effigy  being  brought  in,  when  all  have  received  their  dole,  the 
king  smites  it  with  his  shoe ;  then  the  governess  of  the  Hiyades 
conveys  it  to  some  lonesome  and  desolate  place,  where,  a  halter  bt- 

r 

1  Eustaph   Iliad.  ^'.  Snidas,  Haipocnu        ^  Partbenius  Erot.  32. 
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ing  put  dboat  ito  neck,  Aey  hury  it  in  the  same  spot  of  groimd 
where  Charila  was  interred/ 

XAPISIA^  a  festival  celebrated^  in  honour  of  the  Charites,  or 
Graces^  with  dances,  which  continued  all  night :  he  diat  was 
awake  the  longest  was  rewarded  widi  a  cake,  called  nv(«^. 

XAPirrHPIA  SABreEtlAJh  a  thanksgiving  day  at  Athens^,  opcNi 
the  twelfth  day  of  Boedromion,  which  was  the  day  wheraoo 
Thrasyhulus  expelled  the  thirty  tyrants,  aiid  restored  the  Adienian^ 
their  liberty. 

ZAFMOSTMA,  at  Alliens'. 

Z£iFonoMlA»  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Tu^irini,  or  handi- 
craftsmen •. 

XEAIAOMIA,  a  festival  at  Rhodes^  in  the  month  Boedromion, 
wherein  the  boys  went  from  door  to  door  begging,  and  singing  a 
icertain  song  ;  the  doing  which  was  called  x*^*^**^**h  ^^  the  song 
itself  was  named  Zia«)oi«/m»,  because  it  was  begun  with  an  invoca- 
tion of  the  XiXi)«v,  or  swalhw :  it  is  set  down  at  large  in  Athenseus 
land  begins  dius : 

It  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Qeobulus  the  lindian,  as  an 
artifice  to  get  money  in  a  time  of  public  calamity.  In  like  man- 
ner, to  sing  the  song  wherein  «  raven,  in  Greek,  K«^,  was  in- 
yoked,  they  called  K$^$nf^uf.  And  it  seems  to  have  been  customa- 
ry for  beggars  to  go  about  and  sing  for  wages ;  so  Homer  is  said 
to  have  done,  earning  his  living  by  singing  a  song  called  £i^m»p«. 
zeOMIAt  an  anniversary  day  kept  by  the  Hermionians  in  ho- 
nour of  Ceres,  sumamed  Chthonia,  either  because  she  was  goddess 
of  the  earth,  which  is  called  in  Greek  X$0f,  or  from  a  damsel  of 
that  name,  whom  Ceres  carried  from  Argolis  to  Hermione,  where 
she  dedicated  a  temple  to  the  goddess.  The  manner  of  this  festi- 
^  is  thus  described  by  Pausanias  ^ ;  '  Ceres  herself  is  named 
Chthonia,  and  under  that  title  is  honoured  mih  a  festival,  cele- 
brated every  summer  in  this  method :  a  procession  is  led  up  by  the 
priests  of  the  gods,  and  the  magistrates  that  year  in  office,  who  are 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  men  and  women ;  the  boys  also  make  a 
solemn  procession  in  honour  of  the  goddess,  b^ng  in  white  afH 
parel,  and  having  upon  their  heads  crowns  composed  of  a  flower, 
which  is  by  them  called  K«^««-«99itA0f,  but  seems  to  be  die  same 

p  Eustathiofl,  Odvn.  /.  '  Hesychhu,  <  Athenanw,  lili.ruii 
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with  iiyacintfa^  as  appears  as  well  by  the  bigness  and  colour  as 
from  the  letters  inscribed  upon  it^  in  memory  of  the  untimely 
death  of  Hyacinthus.  This  procession  is  followed  by  persons 
that  drag  an  heifer  untamed^  and  newly  taken  from  the  herd^  fast 
bound  to  the  templei  where  they  let  her  loose  ;  which  being  done, 
the  door-keepers/ who  .till  then  had  kept  the  temple  gates  open> 
make  all  fast;  and  four  old  women  beiiig  left  widiin,  and  armed 
with  scythes^  they  pursue  the  heifer,  and  dispatch  her,  as  soon  as 
they  are  able,  by  cutting  her  throat.  Then  the  doors  being  open- 
ed, certain  appointed  persons  put  a  second  heifer  into  the  tem- 
ple, afterwards  a  third,  and  then  a  fourth,  all  which  the  old  wo- 
men kill  in  the  fore-mentioned  manner  ;  and  it  is  obbervable,  that 
all  fall  on  the  same  side* 

XITIINIA,  in  honour  of  Diana,  sumamed  Chitonia,  from  Chi- 
tone,  a  borough  in  Attica,  where  this  festival  was  jcelebrated  ".^ 

Another  festival  of  this  name  was  celebrated  at  Syracuse,  widi 
songs  and  dances  proper  to  the  day  ^. 

ZAO£iA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Athens  upon  the  sixth  of  Hiar- 
gelion  ^,  with  sports  and  mirth,  sacrificing  a  ram  to  Ceres,  wor- 
shipped in  a- temple  in  or  near  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  under  the 
title  of  XA««,  which  n^uue,  though  Pausanias  thought  to  bear  .a  hid- 
den and  mystical  sense,  understood  by  none  but  the  priests  them- 
selves, yet  perhaps  it  may  be  derived  from  xxin,  i.  e.  gra«s,  be- 
caujse  Ceres  was  goddess  .of  the  earth,  and  all  the  fruits  thereof ; 
and  is  the  same  with  the  epithet  of  ^x?^—^^  ox  fertile,  which  jb  ap- 
plied to  ber  by  Sophocles  '• 

Tim  S*  Bv;t^»  A«^«r^  If  \wi^ufi 
Hdyn  /wA5r«,— — — 

V^here  this  conjecture  seems  to  be  approved  by  the  scholiast, 
who  tells  us,  that  Ceres,  sumamed  Evx^ms,  was  worshipped  in  a 
temple  near  the  acropolb,  which  can  be  no  other  tliau  that  already 
mentioned*  Add  to  this,  that  Gyraldus  is  of  opinion  that  Ceres 
is  called  XAmi,  amongst  the  Greeks,  for  the  same  reason  that, 
amongst  the  Latins,  she  is  named  Flava,  the  cause  of  which  title 
is  too  well  known  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  place. 

XOES,  see  AfHri^m. 

XOAES,  in  honour  of  Bacchus^, 

XTTPOI,  see  Af Hn^t», 

tt  CaUimachi  SchoUast.   Hymn,    in       "  HetycWus,  EustothiuB,  IL  /.  Pau^ 

Dian.  AthcMBus,  lib.  xiv.  ^i^*??*Vi  3  u^rh. 
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OMO^AFIA,  a  festival  f  io  honour  of  Bacchus  ft^d^n  i-  Of  eafor 
o/*  raw  ftedi^  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  former  part  of  diia 
chapter.  This  solemuitj  was  cekbrated  in  the  a^e  nanner  with 
the  other  festiyak  of  B^chus,  wherein  they  pounterfeited  frenzy 
and  madness ;  what  was  peculiar  to  it^  was^  that  t|ie  worsbippoit 
used  to  eat  the  fsntrails  of  goats^  raw  imd  bloodj,  which  was  done 
in  imitation  of  the  god,  to  whom  the  surname  by  which  he  sroa 
adorned  at  this  solemnity,  was  given  for  the  like  actions* 

arAiA,  solemn  sacnfipes*,  consistii^  of  fruits,  and  offered  iii 
spriflB,  suminer,  autumn^  and  winter,  that  he^iven  m^ht  grant 
snild  iind  tfNuperate  weather.  These,  accord|i^  Io  Meursina, 
were  o^ered  to  the  goddesses^  palled  a^tfi,  i.  e.  Hours,  who  wave 
three  in  number ;  th^y  attended  upon  the  sun,  presided  over  the  lour 
seasons  of  the  year,  fud  wfsre  hoi|oured  with  divine  worship  a| 
Athens  ^. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

0/  thep^blh  Games  in  Greece,  and  the  principal  Exercises  ^fsed 

iri  them. 

J.  COME,  ip  die  next  place,  to  the  four  public  and  solemn  games, 
which  were  peculiarly  termed  fi^ti,  i.  e.  sacred,  pardy  from  die 
esteem  they  had  all  over  Greece,  from  every  part  of  which  vast 
multitudes  of  spectators  flocked  to  them,  and  partly  because  thej 
were  instituted  in  honour  of  the  gods,  or  deified  heroes,  and  al- 
ways began  wit|i  sacri^cing  to  them,  and  concluded  in  the  same 
ireligious  manner. 

Their  names,  together  with  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  de- 
dicated, and  the  prices  in  each  of  them,  are  el^antly  comprised 
^y  Archias,  in  the  two  following  distichs : 

o;  ki  pit  3f«f^  w  Mi  r  iftisiiUvif     ^ 


A$km  m  iUrtuti  fui^  ^«^Mf  wirpt" 

Such  as  obtained  victories  in  any  of  these  games,  especially  the 

Olympics  were  universally  honoured,  nay,  almost  adored.    At 

aqiOTwui  Fhrtniit  ^mh.  lib.  ▼.       "^muSpH^m^U.qmeL^   VU 
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tbeir  return  home,  they  rode  io  «  triumphal  chariot  into  the  city^ 
the  walls  being  brojcen  down  to  give  them  entrance ;  which  was 
done  (as  Plutarch  is  of  opinion),  to  signify  that  walls  are  of  small 
use  to  a  city  that  is  inhabited  by  men  of  courage  and  ability  to  de« 
fend  it.  At  Spairla»  they  had  an  honojurable  post  in  the  army^ 
being  placed  near  the  king's  person.  At  some  places,  tbey  had 
presents  made  to  them  by  their '  native  dty,  were  honoured  with 
the  first  places  at  all  shows  and  games,  and  ever  after  nudntained 
at  the  public  charge ^.  Cicero^  reports,  that  a  victory  in  the 
Olympic  games  was  not  much  less  honourable  than  a  triuipph  ait 
Romcb  Happy  wHs  that  man  thought  that  could  but  obtain  a 
single  victory :  if  any  pdrson  merited  repeated  rewards,  he  was 
thought  to  have  attained  to  the  utmost  felicity  that  human  natune 
18  capable  of ;  but  if  he  came  off  conqueror  in  all  the  exercises, 
he  was  elevated  above  the  condition  of  men,  and  his  actions  styled 
wonderful  victories  '•  Nor  did  their  honours  terminate  in  them^ 
selves,  but  were  extended  to  all  about  them ;  the  city  that  gave 
them  birth  and  education  was  esteemed  more  honourable  and 
august;  happy  were  their  relations,  and  thrice  happy  their  parents. 
It  is  a  remarkable  story,  which  Plutarch  '  relates  of  a  Spartan,  who, 
meeting  Piagoras,  that  had  himself  been  crowned  in  the  Olymr 
pian  games^  and  seen  his  sons  and  grandchildren  victors,  em- 
braced him,  and  said»  *  die,  Piagoras,  for  thou  canst  not  be  a 
god.'  By  the  laws  of  Solon,  a  hundred  drachms  were  allowed 
from  the  public  treasniy  to  every  Athenian  who  obtained  a  prize 
in  the  Isthmian  games;  and  five  hundred  drachms  to  such  as 
were  victors  in  the  Olympian  **.  Afterwards  the  latter  of  these 
had  dieir  maintenance  in  the  prytaneum,  or  public  hall  of 
Athens.  At  the  sam®  place,  it  was  forbidden  by  the  laws  to  give 
slaves  or  harlots  their  niimes  from  any  of  these  games,  which  was 
accounted  a  dishonour  to  the  solemnities,  as  hath  been  elsewhere 
observed  ^  Hence  there  is  a  dispute  in  Athenasus  j,  how  it  came 
to  pass  thai  Nemea,  the  minstrel,  was  so  called  from  the  Nemean 
ghmes. 

There  were  certain  persons  appointed  to  take  care  that  all  tilings 
were  performed  according  to  custxmi,  to  decide  controversies  that 
happened  amongst  the  antfigonists,  and  adjudge  the  prizes  to  those 
that  merited  them :  thes^  were  caUed  turvf^wmp  i8(«Cft/r«i;  iyam^^nij 

d  Xeaoph.  Cc^h.  ia  Epigram,  l>  PluL  Solone. 

^  0m  pio  Flacca  i  I^  i*  cap.  10.  Lib.  Ir.  cap.  l^* 
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iyifniUctt,  uyuH^rxi,  uix^iirxt,  though  betwixt  tfaese  two  PhaTOiiima 
makes  a  distinction,  for  d6X66ir»i,  he  tells  us,  was  peculiar  to  gym- 
nical  exercises ;  whereas  the  former  was  sometimes  applied  to  mu- 
sical contentions.  They  were  likewise  called  ^«S)y;coi/ and  fmSi^ 
9ofiosy  from  ftXid^,  i.  e.  a  rod  or  sceptre,  which  these  judges,  and  in 
general  all  kings  and  great  magistrates,  carried  in  their  hands. 

After  the  judges  had  passed  sentence,  a  public  herald  pix>claim- 
ed  the  name  of  the  victor,  whence  xh^Wkf  in  Greek,  and  praMcare 
in  Latin,  signify  to  commend  or  proclaim  any  man's  praises.  Hie 
token  of  victory  was  in  most  places  a  palm  branch,  which  was 
presented  to  the  conquerors,  and  carried  by  them  in  their  hands  ; 
which  custom  was  first  introduced  by  Theseus,  at  the  institution 
of  the  Delian  games  ^,  though  others  will  have  it  to  be  much  more 
ancient :  hence  palmam  dare,  to  yield  the  victory ;  and  plurium 
palmarum  homo,  in  Tuliy,  a  man  tfiat  has  won  a  great  man^ 
prizes. 

Before  I  proceed  to  give  a  particular  dj^scription  of  the  Grecian 
games,  it  will  be  necessary  to  present  you  with  a  brief  account  of 
the  principal  exercises  used  in  them,  which  were  as  follow : 

nirr«^A«y,  or  Quinqnertiutn,  which  consisted  of  the  five  exercises 
contained  in  this  verse; 

'AA>/M»,  trtf^Mx^iffi  )/M#y»  MuMr»,  iniXifiiit 

i.  e.  Leaping,  running,  throxsnng,  darting,  and  wrestling.  Instead 
of  darting,  some  mention  boxing,  and  others  may  speak  of  other 
exercises  different  from  those  which  have  been  mentioned ;  for 
«rsvr«(!A0y  seems  to  have  been  a  common  name  for  any  five  sorts  of 
exercise  performed  at  the  same  time.  In  all  of  them,  there  were 
some  customs  that  deserve  our  observation. 

A(o/t«(,  or  the  exercise  of  running,  was  in  great  esteem  amongst 
the  ancient  Grecians,  insomuch,  tb&t  such  as  prepared  themselves 
for  it,  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  use  means  to  bum  or  parch 
their  spleen,  because  it  was  believed  to  be  an  hindrance  to  them^ 
and  retard  them  in  their  course.  Homer  tells  us,  diat  swiftness 
is  one  of  the  most  excellent  endowments  a  man  can  be  blessed 
ffiihal  * : 

oh  f^9  yk^  A»*i«*  •X'ff  «»f^if » ^i^fA  «fv  fwih  • 

To  fame  arise !  for  what  more  fame  can  yielil 

Than  the  ^ift  race,  or  conflict  of  the  fidd  )  fopx. 

Indeed,  all  those  exercises  that  conduced  ^to  fit  men  for  war  were 

more  especially  valued.     I^ow  swiftness  was  looked  uppi)  ftf  an 

k  Plut,  Theseq.  I  Odyas.  y.  ver.  147. 
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excellent  qualification  in  a  warrior,  both  because  it  serves  for  a 
sudden  assault  and  onset,  and  likewise  for  a  nimble  retreat ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  tlie  constant  character 
which  Homer  gives  us  of  Achilles,  is,  that  he  was  yri^icg  «»v$,  or  swift 
of  foot ;  and  in  the  holy  scriptures,  David,  in  his  poetical  laraen* 
tation  over  those  two  great  captains,  Saul  and  Jonathan,  takes 
particular  notice  of  this  warlike  quality  of  tlieirs :  '  They  were,' 
says  he, '  swifter  than  eagles,  stronger  than  lions.'  To  return,  the 
course  was  called  rtOtdv,  being  of  the  same  extent  with  the  mea- 
sure of  that  name,  which  contains  ]25  paces;  whence  the  runners 
were  termed  rxifi^ifM$.  Sometimes  the  length  of  it  was  enlargeJ^ 
and  then  it  was  fiamed  iUi^cff  aQd  the  contenders  }«Ai;^«}(«^«/; 
whence  comes  the  proverb,  Mn  ^iru  hf  rr^i/m  ioXtx^t,  i.  e.  search  not 
for  a  greater  thing  in  a  less,  Suidas  assigns  twenty-four  stadia  to 
the  iixix*if  and  others  only  twelve.  But  the  measure  of  it  seems 
Qot  to  have  been  fixed  or  determinate,  but  variable  at  pleasure. 
Sometimes  they  ran  back  again  to  the  place  whence  they  had  first 
set  out,  and  then  the  course  was  called  3/«va«(,  and.  the  runners 
imvXii^9fi*i,  for  ttv?^f  was  the  old  term  for  stadium.  Sometimes, 
they  ran  in  armour,  and  were  teilaed  4wXtT6i^§t* 

'AXf^,  or  the  exercise  of  leaping,  they  sometimes  performed  with 
weights  upon  their  heads  or  shoulders,  sometimes  carrying  them 
in  their  hands ;  these  were  called  aAtv^k,  which,  though  now  and 
then  of  different  figures,  yet,  as  Pausanias  reports,  were  usually  of 
an  oval  form,  and  made  with  holes,  or  else  covered  with  thongs, 
through  which  the  contenders  put  their  fingers,  'aatv^k  were  alsa 
sometimes  used  in  throwing.  The  place  from  which  they  leaped^ 
was  called  fiarif  ^ ;  that  to  which  they  leaped,  rtt  laiutftfAHty  because 
it  was  marked  by  digging  up  the  earth ;  whence  ^m^f »  v^rf^  t«  b- 
9utfifium  is  applied  to  persons  that  overleap,  or  exceed  their  bounds. 
The  mark  in  the  exercise  of  throwing  quoits  was  also,  sometimes, 
for  the  same  reason,  termed  a-Ktifi^. 

ft^tf,  or  the  exercise  of  throwing  or  da(rting,  was  performed  se- 
veral ways ;  sometimes  with  a  javelin,  rod,  or  other  instrument, 
of  a  large  size,  which  they  threw  out  of  their  naked  hands,  or  by 
tKe  help  of  a  thong  tied  about  the  middle  of  it ;  the  doing  of  it 
was  termed  ixofTt^fctc  i  sometimes  with  an  arrow  or  little  javelin, 
which  was  either  shot  out  of  a  bow,  or  cast  out  of  a  sling ;  and  the 
art  of  doing  this  was  called  t«£<»«. 

Atcrx0i,  was  a  quoit  of  stone,  brass,  or  iron,  which  they  threw  by 

opoUux. 
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the  6elp  of  a  thoDg  put  tbroagh  a  hole  id  the  middle  of  it^^  but 
in  a  manner  quite  different  from  that  of  throwing  darts ;  for  there 
die  hands  were  lifted  np  and  extended,  whereas  the  discus  wa« 
hurled  in  the  manner  of  a  bowl*  It  was  of  different  figures  and 
sizes,  being  sometimes  four-square,  but  usually  broad  and  like  a 
lentil,  whence  that  herb  is,  by  Dioscorides,  cdied  ii0%f  The 
same  exerdse  was  sometimes  performed  with  an  instrument  called 
XlK§tf  whidi  some  will  hare  to  be  distingniflhed  from  SioMf,  because 
dmt  was  of  iron,  this  of  stone;  hut  otfiers,  with  more  reason,  re- 
port, diat  the  diffeteoce  connsted  in  this,  viz.  that  riAt^  was  of  a 
spherical  figare,  whereas  h9if$  was  broad. 

Uvyfuai,  or  the  exercise  of  boxing,  was  sometimes  perfonned  fay 
combatants  having  in  dieir  hands  balls  of  stone  or  lead,  called 
^Mt^Mt,  and  then  if  was  termed  rfmt^9fMx^'  -^^  ^^  ^^  hands 
and  arms  were  naked  and  unguarded,  but  afterwards  surrounded 
with  thongs  of  leather  called  cestus,  which  at  Ihe  first  were  short, 
reaching  no  higher  than  the  wrists,  but  were  afterwards  enlarged, 
and  carried  up  to  the  elbow,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  the  should- 
er ;  and  m  time  they  came  to  be  used  not  only  as  defensive  anas, 
but  to  annoy  the  enemy,  being  filled  with  plummets  of  lead  and 
iron,  to  add  force  to  the  blows.  The  cestus  was  very  andent, 
being  invented  by  Amycus  king  of  the  Bebrycians,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  the  Argonauts,  as  we  are  informed  by  Clemens  of 
Alexandria^.  Those  that  prepared  themseUies  for  this  exercise^ 
used  all  the  means  they  could  contrive  to  render  themselves  fat  and 
fleshy,  that  so  they  might  be  better  able  to  endin'e  blows;  whence 
corpulent  men  or  women  were  usually  cvMeApugiles,  according  to 
Terence  ' : 

Sigua  ett  haUtior  poulo,  pugHem  erne  owitf."  *  ■ 


ll«(A«y  or  the  exercise  of  wrestling,  was  sometimes  "called 
CAnriKi-  because  the  combatants  endeavoured  to  throw  each  other 
down»  to  do  which  they  called  fni/^.  At  first  they  contended 
only  with  strength  of  body,  but  Theseus  invented  the  «rt  of  wrest- 
ling, whereby  men  were  enabled  to  throw  down  those  who  were 
fiir  superior  to  them  in  strength  *•  In  latter  ages,  they  never  en- 
countered till  all  their  joints  and  members  had  been  soundly  rub- 
bed, fomented^  and  suppled  with  oil,  whereby  all  strains  were  pi^ 
vented.  The  victory  was  adjudged  to  him  that  gave  his  antago- 
nist three  fidls ;  whence  T^mlmi  and  mw^^tiiiu,  signify  to  coDquer ; 

•  Emtatliitts  Odja.  »'.  P  Eunuch,  act  u.  sc^  JT. 

•  Stran.  i  p.  807.  ^  PAMasisi  Attids. 
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^fmxftuti,  or  J^it§r^tmx^9tu,  to  be  coiiquet«d ;  ami  by  it^Um^H  mtm^ 
in  MachyltiB,  is  meant  an  insuperable  evil :  others  make  die  pro* 
per  significatioti  of  these  words  to  belong  onl j  to  victors,  in  all  the 
exerciseHi  of  the  itivrttixt^;  however,  the  foreoAentioned  custom  is 
sufEciendy  attested  by  the  epigraili  upon  Milo,  who,  having  chal* 
lenged  the  whole  assembly,  and  finding  none  that  durst  encounter 
him,  claimed  the  crown;  but  as  he  was  going  to  receive  it,  unfor*' 
tunately  fell  down ;  whereat  the  people  ^ried  out>  that  he  had  for- 
feited the  prize ;  then  Milo  \ 

*Ef  MmfuUf  Xmtm  tMxX»  fu  rU  fUxirm  § 

AroMb  snd  atandin^  in  the  laidat  Onm  cry'd  s 

One  flim^e  faU  caaoot  the  prije  dedde^ 

And  who  is  Uore  can  throw  me  Ih*  otflar  two  f 

But  of  wrestling  there  were  two  sorts,  viz.  one  called  0|lb  iriAt, 
and  o^#*w«A«,  which  is  that  already  described ;  and  another  called 
AMUt?ufwmXM,  because  the  combatants  used  volantarily  to  throw 
themselves  down,  and  continue  the  fight  upon  the  ground,  by 
pinching,  biting,  scratching,  and  all  manner  of  ways  annoying 
their  adversary ;  whereby  it  often  came  to  pass,  that  th6  weakef 
combatant^  and  who  would  never  have  been  able  to  throw  his  an* 
tagooist,  obtained  the  Victory,  and  forced  him  to  yield;  for  in 
this  exercise,  as  in  boxing  also,  the  victoiy  was  never  adjudged, 
till  one  party  had  fiurly  yielded.  This  was  Sometimes  done  by 
wordi,  and  often  by  lifting  up  a  finger,  whence  laturiAtr  «»«Ti/»«Hyw 
signifies  to  yield  the  victory )  for  which  reason,  we  sire  told  by  Plu^ 
tarch,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  permit  any  of  those  ex* 
erases  to  be  practised  in  their  city,  wherein  those  thAt  were  con- 
quered did  2«sT«ii«»  mtmnltttHmi,  u  e.  Confess  tliemselves  overcome 
by  holding  up  their  finger,  becmise  they  thooght  it  woidd  derogate 
from  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  Spartans,  to  have  any  of  them 
tamely  yield  to  aiiy  adversary ;  though  that  place  has  been  hither- 
to mistaken  by  most  interpreters*  Martial  has  taken  notice  of 
lUs  exercise: 

JUne  amo,  f^  vinc^  ted  pd  mcambett  notUt 
Et  mdba  dkUai^  tk»  km»XiHmmXm. 

It  is  the  very  same  with  what  is  more  coaunoQly  called  0i»y»|i». 

vMf,  vrhich  consists  of  the  two  exercises  of  wrestling  and  boxing  ^ 

from  the  former,  it  borrows  the  custom  of  throwing  down }  from 

the  latter,  that  of  beating  adversaries )  for  wresdera  never  struck, 

nor  did  boxers  ever  attempt  to  throw  down  one  anodier ;  but  the 

r  p^dka  Ononuut. lib. ili  csfirda        •  AiMMkp  Ul^Ut  n^l.  £fi^nMi.  it 
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Hmyic^ridTMi  were  permitted  to  do  both ;  and  it  was  aatomary  for 
the  weaker  party,  wbeo  he  found  himself  sore  pressed  by  hb  ad- 
versary,  to  fall  down,  and  fight  rolling  on  the  ground,  whence 
these  combatants  were  called  tivxiruflf  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
mistake  of  Hieronymus  Mercurialis,  who  fancied  there  were  two 
Pancratia,  one  in  which  the  combatants  stood  erect ;  the  other,  in 
which  they  rolled  in  the  gravel.  This  exercise  is  sometimes  call- 
ed ihtftfuij^i9,  and  the  combatants  n«iju^«i;^«i  ^. 

Horse-race^  were  either  performed  by  single  horses,  which  were 
called  xixnnf  or  fMwfiwvfiH  ;  or  by  two  horses,  on  one  of  which  they 
performed  the  race,  and  leaped  upon  the  other  at  th6  goal ;  these 
men  were  called  «y«C«T«i,  and  if  it  was  a  mare  they  leaped  upon,  she 
was  named  x^atk  :  or  by  horses  coupled  together  in  chariots,  which 
were  sometimes  drawn  by  two,  three,  four,  &c.  horses  ;  whence 
we  read  of  ivtt^Mf  ti$^i9nr^$,  rrr^am^tt,  &c.  How  great  soever  the 
number  of  horses  might  be,  they  were  all  placed,  not  as  now^  but 
in  one  front,  being  coupled  together  by  pairs.  Afterwards,  Clisthe- 
nes  the  Sicyonian  brought  up  a  custom  of  coupling  the  two  and" 
die  horses  only,  which  are  for  that  reason  called  ^iym,  and  govern^ 
ing  the  rest  by  reins,  whence  they  are  usnally  termed  ctt^u^^^, 
9%tgtuoty  9-«^«rEi|»0<,  xtt^eid^i,  if^rn^Hf  &c.  Sometimes  we  find  mules 
used  instead  of  horses,  and  the  chariots  drawn  by  them  called 
mirifai.  The  principal  part  of  the  charioteer's  art  and  skill  coi>* 
sisted  in  avoiding  the  fv^rtti,  or  goals ;  in  which,  if  he  faikd,  the 
overturning  of  his  chariot,  whidi  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
it,  brought  him  into  great  danger,  as  well  as  disgrace. 

Besides  the  exercises  already  described,  there  were  others  of  a 
quite  different  nature :  such  were  those  wherein  musicians^  poetS/ 
and  other  artists,  contended  for  victory.  Thus  in  the  Qlst  Olynk- 
piad  Euripides  and  Xenocles  contended  who  should  be  accoHnt- 
ed  the  best  tragedian  ^.  Another  time,  Cleomenes  recommended 
himself  by  repeating  some-  collections  of  Empedocles's  versesi 
which  he  had  compiled^.  Another  time,  Georgias  of  Leontium, 
virho  was  the  first  that  invented  the  art  of  discoursing  on  any  sub- 
jett  without  premeditation,  as  we  learn  from  Philostratus,  made  a 
public  offer  to  all  the  Greeks,  who  were  present  at  the  solemnity^ 
to  discourse  extempore  upon  whatever  argument  any  of  diem 
should  propound.  Lastly,  to  mention  only  one  example  more, 
Herodotus  is  said  to  have  gained  very  great  applause,  and  to  have 

t  MTux;  Smdas,  Hyginua.  &c  ?  AtheDKUS,  Kb.  xiii. 

«  .aaiiaius  V«r.  HiBt  Ub.  ii  aip.  8. 
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fired  youog  Thncydides  with  to  early  emulation  of  him^  by  re- 
peating bis  history  at  the  Olympian  games  w. 


t^itmrnmrnttmH^m^m^mi^amim 


CHAP.  XXIL 

Of  the  Olympic  Barnes, 

X HE  Olympian  games  were  so  called  from  OlyAipian  Jupiter^  to 
whom  they  were  dedicated,  or  from  Olympia,  a  city  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Pisasans ;  or,  according  to  Stephanas,  the  same  with 
Pisa.  The  first  institution  of  them  is  by  some  referred  to  Jupiter, 
after  his  victory  over  the  sons  of  Titan  ' ;  at  which  time  Mars  is 
said  to  have  been  crowned  for  boxing,  and  Apollo  to  have  been 
superior  to  Mercury  at  running.  Phlegon,  the  author  of  the 
Oiympiades,  reports,  they  were  first  instituted  by  Pisus,  from  whom 
the  city  Piss  was  named. 

Others  will  have  the  first  author  Of  them  to  be  one  of  the  Dac« 
tyli,  named  Hercules,  not  the  son  of  Alcmena,  but  another  of  far 
greater  antiquity,  that  with  his  four  brethren,  Paeoneus,  Ida,  Jasius> 
and  Epimedes,  left  their  ancient  seat  in  Ida,  a  mountain  of  Crete, . 
and  settled  in  Elis,  where  he  instituted  thn  solemnity ;  the  origi*" 
nal  of  which  was  only  a  race,  wherein  the  foiir  younger  brodiers 
contending  for  diversion,  tlie  victor  was  crowned  by  Hercules  with 
an  olive  garland,  which  was  not  composed  of  the  common  olive 
branches,  nor  the  natural  product  of  tluit  country ',  but  brought 
by  Hercules  (so  fables  wilt  have  it),  from  the  Hyperbdrean  Scy- 
thians, and  planted  inr  the  Pantheum  near  Olympian  where  it  flou- 
rished, though  not  after  tlie  manner  of  other  olive  trees,  but 
spreading  out  its  boughs  more  like  a  myrtle ;  it  was  called  ««AAirr< 
f  «?•;,  i.  e.  fit  for  crownSf  and  garlands  given  to  victors  in  these 
games  were  alwi^sr  composed  of  it ;  and  it  was  forbidden,  under 
a  great  penalty,  to  cut  it  for  any  other  use.  These  DactyK  were 
five  in  number,  whence  it  is  that  the  Olympian  games  were  cele- 
brated once  in  five  years,  though  others  make  them*  to  be  solemniz^ 
ed  once  in  four ;  wherefore,  according  to  the  former,  an  olympiad 
must  consist  of  five,  according  to  the  latter,  of  four  years :  but 
neither  of  these  accounts  are  exact ;  for  this  solemnity  was  held 
indeed  every  fifth  year,  yet  not  after  the  term  of  five  years  was 

^  Suidaa,  &c  '  Aristot  et  ex  «i  Arutopb.  SdioL 

*  Ariitopb.  igus^.SehoL  in  Hot 
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qaite  part,  but  ef  ery  fiftieth  mondi,  whicli  is  die  second  motttli 
efter  die  completion  of  four  yeers  * ;  and  as  these  games  were  ce- 
lebrated eveiy  fifth  year,  so  they  lasted  five  days ;  for  they  began 
Upon  the  elevenlhi  and  ended  upon  the  fifleendi  dqr  of  the  lunar 
mondi,  vrhen  the  moon  was  at  the  full 

Others  (if  we  may  believe  Julius  Scaliger)  report  'that  these 
games  were  instituted  by  Pelops,  to  die  honour  of  Neptune,  by 
vrhose  assistance  he  had  vanquished  Oenomaus^  and  married  his 
daughter  Hippodamk. 

Others  aay^  they  were  first  celebrated  by  Hercules,  the  sod  of 
AlcmeUy  to  the  hcmour  of  Pdops,  from  whom  he  was  descended 
by  die  mother^s  side* ;  but  being  aflter  that  discon^ued  for  some 
time,  they  were  received  by  Iphitus,  or  Iphidn^,  one  of  Hercu- 
les's  sons. 

Tlie  most  common  opinion  is,  that  the  Olympian  games  were 
first  mstituted  by  this  Hercules,  to  the  honour  of  Olympian  Jupi** 
ter,  out  of  the  spoils  taken  from  Auges  king  of  Elis,  whom  he  had 
dethroned  and  plundered,  being  defrauded  of  the  reward  he  had 
promised  him  for  deansuig  his  stables,  as  Pindar  reports  ^ :  Dio- 
dorus  the  Sicilian  ^  gives  the  same  relation,  and  adds,  that  H^cu* 
les  proposed  no  other  reward  to  the  victors  but  a  crown,  in  me* 
mory  of  hb  own  labours,  all  which  he  accomplished  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind,  without  designing  any  reward  to  himself,  besides 
the  praise  of  doing  well.  At  this  institution,  it  b  reported  that 
Hercules  himself  came  off  conqueror  in  all  the  exercises,  except 
wresdiog,  to  ^hich  when  he  had  challenged  all  the  field,  and 
could  find  no  man  that  could  grapple  with  him,  at  lengdi  Jupiter, 
having  assumed  an  human  shape,  entered  the  lists ;  and  when  the 
contention  had  remained  doubtful  for  a  considerable  time,  neither 
party  having  the  advantage,  or  being  willing  to  submit,  the  god 
discovered  himself  to  hb  ^n,  and,  from  this  action,  got  the  sur- 
name of  iUKmm§,  or  wrestler,  by  winch  he  b  known  in  Lyeo- 
phron^. 

All  these  stories  are  rejected  by  Strabo,  in  hbdescripticm  of  Elb^ 
where  be  reports*  that  an  i£tolian  colony,  togedier  with  some  of 
Hercides's  posterity,  subdued  a  great  many  of  the  Pisscan  towns^ 
and  amongst  diem,  Olympia,  when  dkey  first  instituted,  or,  at 
|eas^  revived,  enlarged,  and  augmented  these  games,  which  (as 

s  Isaac.  Tjet  in  Lyeophr.  et  Jobaa.      b  Olfmpkio.  initb,  Od.  U. 
acs  Tktt.  ChiHad.  I.  nst  sd.  c  Bibliothea.  Hist  liU  in 

a  Solinus  Folyhlst,  et  Satius  TbeU  vL    d  Ctmndth  V,  4h 
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my  author  thinkd)  could  not  have  been  omitted  by  Homer,  who 
takes  every  opportunity  to  adorn  his  poems  widi  descriptions  of 
such  solemnities,  had  they  been  of  any  note  befom  the  Trojan  war. 
Whatever  becomes  of  the  first  author  of  the  Olympian  games,  il 
is  certun  they  were  either  wholly  laid  aside,  or  very  little  frt^ 
quented,  till  the  time  of  Iphitns,  who  was  contemporary  with  Ly* 
curgus  the  Spartan  lawgiver^.  He  reinstituted  this  soleanity 
about  fom*  hundred  and  eight  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  from 
which  time,  according  to  Solinus,  die  number  of  the  olympiads 
are  reckoned  ^.  After  this  time  they  were  again  negleoted  dll  the 
time  of  Choroebns,  who,  according  to  PUegon^s  compulation^ 
lived  in  die  28th  olympiad  after  Iphitus,  and  then  instituted  again 
the  Olympian  games ;  which,  after  this  dme^  were  eonsftandy 
celebnUed.  And  this  really  fell  out  in  the  418th  year  after  iht 
destruction  of  Troy,  or  two  years  sooner,  by  Eusebius's  account, 
which  reckons  four  hundred  and  six  years  from  the  taking  of 
Troy  to  the  first  olympiad ;  by  die  first  olympiad,  meanmg  that 
which  was  first  in  the  common  compntation  of  olympiads,  which 
was  begun  at  this  time. 

The  care  and  management  of  diese  games  belonged  sometimes 
to  the  Pisaeans,  but,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Eleans,  by  whom  the 
Pisceans  were  destroyed,  and  diar  very  name  extinguished.  Po- 
lybius,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  history,  reports,  that  die  Seans> 
by  the  general  consent  of  the  Greeks,  enjoyed  thdr  possessions 
without  any  molestation,  or  fear  of  war  or  violence,  in  consideni* 
tion  of  the  Olympian  games,  which  were  there  celebrated.  And 
this  he  assigns  as  a  reason  why  they  chiefly  delated  in  a  comitry 
life,  and  did  not  flock  togedier  into  towns  like  other  states  of 
Greece.  Nevertheless  we  find,  that  the  i04th  olympiad  was  ce- 
lebrated by  order  of  the  Arcadians,  by  whom  die  iBIeans  were  at 
that  time  reduced  to  a  very  low  condition ;  but  this,  and  idl  those 
managed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  the  Eleans  called  AfV^uf^td^ 
in,  i.  e.  unlawjhd  olympiads,  and  left  diem  out  of  dieir  annaki 
wherein  tlie  names  of  the  victors,  and  all  occurrences  at  these 
games  were  recorded.  1^1  the  50di  olympiad,  a  single  person 
superintended,  but  then  two  were  appointed  to  perform  that  oiBce. 
In  the  103d  olympiad  that  number  was  increased  to  twelve,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  Elean  tribes,  out  of  every  one  of 
which  one  president  was  elected :  but  in  the  following  olympiad, 
the  Eleans  havifig  stilfered  great  losses  by  a  war  widi  the  ArcadmS) 
e  Aiistotdci  in  Plutsrcbi  Lycmgo,  Fkrasaniat.       f  Soltai  Fsl^st.  oif.  i 
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and  being  reduced  to  eight  tribes,  the  presidents  were  also  redu* 
ced  to  that  number  :  in  the  105th  olympiad,  ifaey  were  increased 
by  the  addition  of  one  more;  and,  in  the  106th,  another  was  join- 
ed to  them,  whereby  they  were  made  ten ;  which  number  continu- 
ed till  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  Roman  emperor.    These  persons 
were  called  'baa«v«3/xm,  and  assembled  together  in  a  place  named 
BAAj|Wix#7«y,  in  the  Elean  forum,  where  they  were  obliged  to  reside 
ten  months  before  the  celebration  of  the  games,  to  take  care  that 
such  as  offered  themselves  to  contend,  performed  their  ^^•yvffittir' 
^tt$,  or  preparatory  exercises,  and  to  be  instructed  in  all  the  laws 
of  the  gamesi  by  certain  men  called  N*^^vX«jeff,  L  e.  keepers  of  the 
laws:  farther,  to  prevent  all  unjust  practices,  they  were  obliged 
to  take  an  oath,  diat  they  would  act  impartially,  would  take  no 
bribes,  nor  discover  the  reason  for  which  they  dislik^  or  approv- 
ed of  any  of  the  contenders.   At  the  solemnity  they  sat  naked,  hav- 
ing before  |hem  the  victoral  crown  till  the  exercises  were  finished, 
and  then  it  was  presented  to  whomsoever  they  adjudged  it.    Ne- 
vertheless there  lay  an  appeal  from  the  hellanbdica  to  the  Olym- 
pian senate,    llius,  when  two  of  the  hellanodica  adjudged  th^ 
prize  to  Bupolemus  the  Elean,  and  the  third  (they  bemg  then  only 
three  in  number)  to  Leon  the  Ambracian,  the  latter  of  these  ap- 
peared to  the  Olympian  Senate,  who  condemned  the  two  judges  to 
pay  a  considerable  fine  '.  4 

To  preserve  peace  and  good  order,  there  were  certain  officers  ap- 
pointed to  correct  such  as  were  unruly.  These  were  by  the  Eleaus 
termed  ixlttm^  which  word  signifies  the  same  persons  with  those 
who,  by  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  were  called  j«C)«^«(«i,  or  fut^iyi^ir 
|oi,  and  Iktofres  by  the  Romans.  Over  these  was  a  president,  to 
whom  the  rest  were  subject,  called  aXwa^x^  ^. 

Women  were  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  these  games;  nay,  so 
severe  were  the  Elean  laws>  that  if  any  woman  was  found  so  much 
as  to  have  passed  the  river  Alpheus  during  the  time  of  the  solem- 
nity, ^he  w^  to  be  tumbled  headlong  from  a  rock ' :  but  it  is  re* 
ported,  that  none  was  ever  taken  thus  offending,  except  Callipa- 
tera,  whom  others  call  Pherenice,  who  ventured  to  usher  her  sou 
Pisidonis,  called  by  some  Eucleus,  into  the  exercises,  and,  being 
discovered,  was  apprehended  and  brought  before  the  president^ 
who,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  laws,  acquitted  her,  out 
of  respect  to  her  father,  brethren,  and  son,  who  had  all  won  prizes 

t  Pausaniaa  Eliac.  C.  page  457,  4^S.        k  Etymologici  Aa^r. 
edit*  X'ips.  i  Pmumaiflffc 
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in  die  Olympian  games.  Bat  my  aathor  reports,  m  anotlier 
placed  that  Cynisca,  the  daughter  of  Archidamus,  with  manly 
courage  and  braveryi  contended  in  the  Olympian  games,  and  was 
the  first  of  her  sex  that  kept  horses  and  won  a  prize  there ;  but 
that  afterwards  several  others,  especially  some  6f  the  Macedonian 
women,  followed  her  example,^  and  were  crowned  at  Olympia* 
Perhaps  neither  of  these  reports  may  be  altogether  groundless, 
since  innumerable  alterations  were  made  in  these  games,  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  times  and  change  of  circumstances,  all  which 
are  set  down  at  large  in  Pausanias,  Natafis  Qomes,  and  other  my- 
thologists. 

All  such  as  designed  to  contend,  were  obliged  to  repair  to  the 
public  gymnasium  at  Elis,  ten  months  before  the  solemnity, 
where  they  prepared  themselves  by^  continual  exercises :  we  are 
told,  indeed,  by  Phavorinus,  that  the  preparatoiy  exercises  were 
only  performed  thirty  days  before  the  games;  but  this  must  be 
understood  of  the  performance  of  the  whole  and  entire  exercises 
in  the  same  manner  they  were  practised  at  the  games,  which 
jseems  to  have  been  only  enjoined  in  the  last  month,  whereas  the 
nine  antecedent  months  were  spent  in  more  light  and  easy  prepara* 
tions.  No  man  that  had  omitted  to  present  himself  in  this  man^ 
ner,  was  allowed  to  put  in  for  any  of  the  prizes;  nor  were  the  ao- 
customed  rewards  of  victory  given  to  such  persons,  if  by  any 
means  they  insinuated  themselves,  and  overcame  their  antagonist; 
nor  would  any  apology,  though  seemingly  never  so  reasonable, 
serve  to  excuse  their  absence.  In  the  906th  olympiad,  Apollo- 
nius  was  rejected,  and  not  suffered  to  contend,  because  he  had  not 
presented  himself  in  due  time,  though  he  was  detained  by  con- 
trary winds  in  the  islands  called  Cyclades ;  and  the  crown  was 
given  to  Heraclides  without  performing  any  exercise,  because  no 
just  and  duly  qualified  adversary  appeared  to  oppose  him.  No 
person  that  was  himself  a  nptorious  criipinal,  or  nearly  related  to 
any  such,  was  permitted  to  contend.  Farther,  to  prevent  under- 
hand dealings,  if  any  person  was  convicted  of  bribing  his  adver- 
sary, a  severe  fine  was  laid  upon  him :  nor  was  this  alone  thought 
a  sufficient  guard  against  evil  and  dishonourable  contracts  and  un- 
just practices,  but  the  contenders  were  obliged  to  swear  they  had 
spent  ten  whole  months  in  preparatory  exercises :  and  farther  yet, 
both  they,  their  fathers,  and  brethren,  took  a  solemn  oath,  that 


> 
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they  wouM  not^  by  way  maktm,  or  adawful  meiiUi  endeavour  t# 
atop  the  ftir  and  jiiil  |Mr0ceedioga  of  the  gwnes* 

The  order  of  wreatleia  wa»  ap|K>iiH6d  by  loti,  in  this  manner :  a 
aUter  urn,  called  uJixwiu  bong  plaoed,  into  it  were  put  little  pet* 
lata,  in  aiae  abont  the  bigneaa  of  beanai  ifion  every  one  of  which 
waa  iaacribed  a  letter^  and  die  aame  letter  belonged  to  every  pair; 
now  tboae  whoae  fbrtune  it  waa  to  have  the  aame  letters,  wrestled 
togedier ;  if  the  number  of  the  wreatlera  waa  not  eyen^  he  that  hap* 
poied  to  light  upon  the  odd  pellet,  wreatled  la$  of  all  with  him 
that  had  the  maatery ;  wherefore  be  waa  icalled  S^^^hi  as  eonmg 
after  the  rest ;  thia  waa  accounted  the  moat  fortunate  chance  Aat 
jcould  be,  bflcauae  the  peraon  thai  obtained  it,  waa  to  encounter 
one  already  wearied,  iuid  apent  widi  conquering  his  former  antn- 
gonist,  himaelf  beii^  freafa^  and  in  fidl  alreilgtb^* 

The  moat  aucoeaaful  in  Ua  undertakings,  and  Magnificent  in  hia 
eipenoea,  of  all  that  ever  contended  in  dieae  gamea,  waa  Alcibiadea 
the  Athenian,  aa  Plutarch  reporta  in  hia  life :  '  hii  expencea  (aaith 
be)  In  horaea  kept  fear  the  public  gamea»  and  in  the  number  of  his 
chariotBy  were  veiy  magm^cent ;  for  never  any  one  beaide,  either 
private  peraon,  or  king,  aeat  aeven  diariola  to  the  Olyminan  gamea. 
He  obtained  at  one  aoknmity,  the  firat,  aeeond,  and  fourth  priaesy 
as  Thocydides,  or  third,  as  Eurqndes  reports ;  wh^rm  he  aaf- 
paaaed  i^  that  ever  pretended  m  that  kind/ 


CHAP.  xxm. 

Of  the  Pythian  Qames. 

jThe  Pythian  gamea  were  celebrated  near  Delphi,  and  are  by  aome 
diought  to  have  been  firat  inatituted  by  Amphi<!^ron,  the  aon  of 
Deucalion,  or  by  the  council  of  amphictyonea.  Others  refer  the 
firat  institution  of  them  to  Agamemnon  1 ;  Pausaniaa  ^  to  IXo&edea, 
die  aon  of  Tydeua,  who  having  escaped  a  dangerooa  tempest  as 
be  returned  from  Troy,  dedicated  a  temple  at  Tnezen  te^  Apollo 
sununoed  BsriCfltni^i*^,  and  instituted  the  Pythian  games  ff ;  "&  ho- 
nour :  but  the  most  common  opinion  is,  that  Apollo  himself  was 
the  first  author  of  them,  when  he  had  overcome  Python,  a  serpent, 
or  cruel  tyrant :  thus  Ovid*  : 

a  C«Uiis  Rbodigiiiiis  Antiq.  Lect.  lib.       I  E^rnoSosici  Audor,  Fhsvorimis. 
xmSL  cap.  17.   Alennd.  ab  AlexaadiO       ^  Carinthuciii 
Genial.  Jliar.  lib.  ▼•  cap.  a.  *lfe|anbi 
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intiUuit  tacroM  ceUSri  certamme  mdost 
J'jyikia  perdomUm  SkfpetUis  nomint  dkhi, 

for  ^thon  aUiii,  he  Fytfauui  garner  decree^  BftYSSir. 

At  their  first  institiition^  they  were  ooly  celebrated  once  in  nine 
years,  but  afterwards  isvery  fifth  year,  accordiqg  to  the  number  of 
the  Parnassian  nymphs,  that  came  to  congratulate  ApoUoj  i|ik| 
brought  him  presents  s^ter  his  victory^ 

The  rewards  were  certain  apples  consecrated  to  ApoUo^  accon)^ 
iog  to  Ister,  %  and  the  forci-cited  epigram  of  Arclu^,  in  wbicii 
he  thus  enumerates  the  prizes  in  this,  and  tb^  other  three  saoei) 
games: 

where  Brodasus'  will  have  ^;a«  to  signify  the  Delphian  laurel. 
which,  he  tells  us,  brought  forth  berries  streaked  with  red  anq 
green,  and  almost  as  large  as  apples ;  but  this  interpretation  is  by 
no  means  genuine  or  natural,  since  the  wprd  ^Sam  is  never  used  iq 
that  sense :  however  that  be,  it  is  certain  the  victors  were  reward- 
ed with  garlands  of  laurel,  as  appears  from  the  express  words  of 
Pindar,  who  tells  us,  that  Aristomenes  was  crowned  with  wd^ 
jlm^taotm^  or  laurel  that  flourished  upon  mount  Parnassus  ' :  when^ 
some  imagme  that  the  reward  was  double,  consisting  both  of  the 
sacred  apples,  and  garlands  of  laurel.  But  at  the  first  institution 
of  these  games,  the  victors  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  palrn^  o^ 
(according  to  some)  of  beech  leaves,  as  Ovid  f eportS;^  who,  imoAe^ 
diately  after  the  verses  before  cited,  adds, 

SitJmmuMouiaimqw,  «amif  pe4ibutde»  T9t$tit 
VIeavit  tttuUtt  cdpmtttJroHdit  kononm, 
Nmikm  Irami  fral.  ■ 

Hess  noble  youtibs  ior  mntudup  di4  stiifs 
To  bot,  to  mat  snd  steed  oocl  cherioti  diivcb 
Theptnewasftmi;  hiiritaeHofvtiiowiik 
A  beedMn  gwUmd  did  t^e  ▼ietor  ciowii» 
Hie  knret  ws8  not  yet  for  triumph  bora. 

Offers  4  report,  that  in  the  first  Pythian  solemnity,  the  gods 
contended.  Castor  obtained  the  victory  by  horse-racec^  Pollux 
at  bozirg,  Calais  at  running,  Zetes  at  fighting  in  armour,  Peleus 
at  thr%  og  the  discus,  Telamon  at  wrestlnig,  Hercules  in  the 
Pancratium ;  and  that  all  of  them  wa'e  honoured  by  Apollo  with 
crowns  of  laurel.  But  others  a^gain  are  of  a  difierent  opinion', 
and  tell  us,  diat  at  the  first  there  was  nothing  but  a  musical  conten- 
tion, wherein  he  that  smig  b^st  the  praises  of  Apollo,  obtained  the 

o  Ubro  de  Coronts.  ^  Kitalis  Comesy  MytlioL  lib.  ▼.  o^  8: 

P  F^oiw  Od.  fiii.  V,  8S.  '  Stiabo,  lib.  fi.  Fsulsn.  Ffaod^ 
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prize,  which  at  first  was  eiAer  silver  or  gold,  or  someftii^  of 
lue,  but  afterwards  changed  into  a  garland.  Here  may  be  ob« 
served  the  different  names  given  to  games  from  the  ^diversity  of  the 
prizes  ;  for  where  the  prize  was  money,  the  games  Were  cidled  «y«f- 
ns  i^yv^irm ;  where  only  a  garland,  iySftf  ri^«yiW,  ^vXA/mi,  &c. 
The  first  that  obtained  victory  by  singing,  was  Chrysothemis,  a 
Cretan,  by  whom  Apollo  was  purified,  after  he  had  killed  Py- 
thon ;  the  next  prize  was  won  by  iPhilamon ;  the  next  after  that,  by 
bis  son  Thamyris.  Orpheus  having  raised  himself  to  a  pitch  of 
honour  almost  equal  to  the  gods,  by  instructing  the  profane  and 
ignorant  world  in  all  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  ceremonies  of 
divine  worship ;  and  Musseus,  who  took  Orpheus  for  his  example, 
thought  it  too  great  ^  condesceiision,  and  inconsistent  with  thehi^ 
characters  they  bore,  to  enter  into  the  contention.  Eleutherus  b 
reported  to  have  gained  a  victory  purely  upon  the  account  of  his 
voice,  his  song  being  the  composition  of  another  person :  Hesiod 
was  repulsed,  because  he  could  not  play  upon  the  harp,  which  all 
jthe  candidates  were  obliged  to  do. 

There  was  likewise  another  song  c^led  Jiviutit  ufu^ ;  to  which  a 
dance  was  performed.  It  consbted  of  these  five  parts,  wherein  the 
fight  of  Apollo  and  Python  w:as  represented ;  1.  AnU^a-t^,  which 
contained  the  preparation  to  the  fight ;  2,  Aftmift^  or  the  first  essay 
towards  it ;  S.  K«r«KfXtvr/»if,  which  was  the  action  itself,  and  the 
god*s  exhortation  to  himself  to  stand  out  with  courage ;  4.  loftSu 
fg  itixrvx^tj  or  the  insulting  sarcasms  o|  Apollo  over  vanquished 
Python ;  5.  J^v^tyyUf  which  was  an  imitation  of  the  serpent's  hiss- 
ing when  he  ended  his  life.  Others  make  this  song  to  con^ 
of  the  six  following  parts :  1.  eu^M,  or  the  preparation;  2.  Ii^m- 
Ch,  wherein  Apollo  dared  Python  to  engage  him  by  reproaches  ; 
for  it^ft&tXuf  signifies  to  reproachf  iambic  verses  being  the  common 
form  of  invectives ;  3.  A»»rvA«$,  which  was  sung  to  the  honour 
of  Bacchus,  to  whom  those  numbers  wisre  thought  most  |^pt- 
able.  This  part  belonged  to  him ;  because  he  had  ^as  some  say) 
a  share  in  the  Delphian  oracle,  or  possessed  it  before  Apollo ; 
4.  K(«r<K«(,  to  the  honour  of  Jupiter,  because  he  was  Apollo's 
father,  and  thought  to  delight  most  in  such  feet,  as  being  edu- 
cated in  Crete,  where  they  were  used ;  5.  M«T^f  •#,  to  the  honour 
of  mother  Earth,  because  the  Delphian  oracle  belonged  to  her^ 
before  it  came  into  Apollo's  hand ;  6.  ^v^tyfiU^  or  the  serpent's 
hissing. 
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By  others  it  isdius described:  •  1,  nu^m^  an  imitation  of  Apol- 
lo preparing^  himself  for  the  fight  with  all  the  circumspection  of 
a  prudent  and  cautious  warrior;  ^  K^riwiAifw^,  a  challenge 
given  to  the  enemy ;  3,  l«^Ci»^,  a  representation  of  the  fight, 
during  which  the  trumpets  sounded  a  point  of  war ;  it  was  so 
called  from  iambic  verses,  which  are  the  most  proper  to  express 
passion  and  rage ;  4,  Sir«9)ir<K9  so  called  fri>m  the  feei  of  that 
name,  or  from  nAiiuf,  i.  e.  to  offer  a  libation,  because  it  was  the 
celebration  of  victory;  after  .which  it  was  always  customary  to 
retnm  thanks  to  the  gods,  and  offer  sacrifices ;  5,  K«T«ix«^vrif,  a 
representation  of  Apollo's  dancing  after  his  victory '. 

Afterwards,  in  the  third  year  of  the  48th  olympiad,  the  am« 
phictyones,  who  were  presidents  of  thefe  games,  introduced  flutes, 
which  till  diat  time  had  not  been  used  at  this  solemnity  ;  the  first 
that  won  the  prize  was  Sacadas  of  Argos :  but  because  they  were 
more  proper  for  funeral  songs  and  lamentations,  Aan  the  merry 
and  jocund  airs  at  festivals,  they  were  in  a  riiort  time  laid  aside. 
They  added  likewise  all  the  gymnical  exercises  used  in  Olym- 
pian games,  and  made  a  law,  that  none  should  contend  in  running 
but  boys.  At,  or  near  the  same  time,  they  changed  the  prizes, 
which  had  before  been  of  value,  into  crowns  or  garlands;  and. 
gave  these  games  the  name  of  Pythia,  from  Pythian  Apollo,  where- 
as, till  tha^  time  (as  some  say)  they  had  either  another  name,  or  no 
peculiar  name  at  all.  Horse-races  also,  or  chariot-racesy  were  in- 
troduced about  the  time  of  Clisthenes,  king  of  Argos,  who  obtained 
the  first  victory  in  them,  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses ; 
and  several  odier  changes  w^«  by  dq^rees  made  in  these  games^ 
wMch  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with. 

I   ■  .  - 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

Qfthe  Nemean  Games. 

l^HE  Nemean  games  *  were  so  called  from  Nemea^  a  village,  and 
grove,'between  the  cities  Cleonse  and  Phlius,  where  they  where  ce- 
lebrated every  third  year,  upon  the  twelfth  of  the  Corinthian 
month  TttififMf,  called  sometimes  lf(«/««v/«i,  which  is  the  same  with 


•  Julius  Sc»lig«rPo«ticia,lib.LeBp.;88.       «  SCnbo^Ub.  viiL  Patnanias  Corinth, 
t  Julius  PoUux  Ongn.  liUiT.  cap.  la       Elite  fi\  Findori  SchoL  Nsnwpn. 
Vol.  I.  K  k 
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(tk^  Attewm^  SofidtomoOp  The  exescises  were  €liariot*iace8»  «»d 
aU  t\m  pwrt»  9^  Ih^  pwri»hluw  Tbie  preai/de^ts  w«re  elected  out 
oi  Comikf  Aw^  <^  Ckoim,  aud  an^relled  ia  black  clothes, 
tfai9  Ij^bil  of  ipcwQivV  bacawe  theae  g^wnea  wei;a  a  fiineral  solentr 
^ity  ifpsti^M  VP^  «^VH?ry  o(  Opbdltes,  otherwise  called  Arche- 
moruaji  fQ9P%  #(00%^  v  e*  a  &^f>>ij^ti^  aind  /««(«(,  i.  e»fcUef  or  deo^ 
I|iecau8(9  A^phiaraiu.  foretold  bia  death  aooo  after  he  begfui  to  live ; 
or^af;i^(||n§>if.S;i|itiua^i  bocaua^  tb^t  roiBfortoiie  waa  a  prdude 
to  aUi  the.  bad  «»c<;efia  that  befel  tbo  Tbeban  champions ;  for  Ar- 
cbeiQorufl.  waa  the  sqn  of  Enphetea  and  Crauaii,  or  Ljcasgua*  a 
king  of  Nemea,  or.  l-bmQ^>  and  Bnrydicep  and  nursed  by  U>p6L- 
pyl^  w)bo  leaving  the  child  in  a  meadoWy  whilst  she  went  to  .show 
the  besiageM  of-  Thebea  a  fountain^  at  her  return  found  him  dead, 
and  a.  sarp^  fpUltd  about  bis  neclk ;  wjbence  the  fountain,  befoie 
calM  X>nniif^  «4s  named  Ardbemonia;.  and  the  captt^ins,  to 
fcojpfort  ijlypiipil§  fpr  her  loss>  institutml  these  games  ▼ : 

fj^a  famff^  tadta$t  mijutm  mtfRmift  nmfof 
Ij€ec  guoque  secreta  nutrit  Langia  sub  um6ra, 
Ifimdum  i&i  fmptm  dederaiiacrymabiU  namen 
jfrcUmonts^  nee  Jama.  iUa  {  tamaLama.tervat 
£t  nemut,  etjluvmm  ;  manet  ingtfu  gloria  nympkam 
CumMidem  lfyfitipifkm,dueibiuswiahu  Actutii 
X,udutt  et  atra  tacrum  reooUt  trieterU  OpkeUen, 

Langia  only,  a3  the  God  ordain'd, 

F^iTPM  bi»  streaai  wiUi  dual  and  filth  iimtaift'd; 

LiO^gU,  jf%  unknowii  to  Tulpv  famei 

Kor  glorying  in  the  alaugbter'd  infant's  name. 

iMvMateitfaa  gmve  and  spriog  Kmain* 

Apd  all  t^eir  wonted  properties  retain. 

pot  oh  !  what  honours  the  fiiir  nymph  awatt^ 

When  Gmm  to  soJkliini^ber  iofiip^'s  fisUb 

Shall  institute  triennial  feastft  and  games, 

4nd  ages  hence  rscoisd  ifaair  sacrecPnames.  uwu. 

Others  are  of  opinioDi  that  these  games  were  institoted  by  Hercu- 
les after  his  victory  over  the  Nemean  lion  *^  in  honour  of  Jupiter, 
who^  as  Pausanias  tells  us,  had-  a  magniikent  temple- at  Nemea, 
where  he  was  honoured  with  solemn  games,  in  which  men  ran 
races  in  armour;  but  perhaps  tfaesa might  be  distinct  from  the  so- 
lemnity I  am  now  speaking  of.  Lastly,  others  grant  mdeed,  they 
were  first  instituted  in  memory  of  Archemorus,  but  will  have  them 
to  have  been  intermitted  and  revived  by  Hercules,  and  consecrate 
to  Jupiter. 

Tlie  victors,  were  crowned  with  parsl^,  which   was  an  herb 
used  at  funerals,  and  feigned  to  have  sprung  out  of  ArchenumuU 

"f  ThebMd, lib.  v.  w  S|^^  Thebvdlflkiy.  ^  Kodad  Sabak. 
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blood :  concerning  it,  Plutarch  relates  a  remarkable  story  ^  with 
tvhiicfa  it  win  not  b^  iihproper  to  conclude  tfns  chapter :  *  as  Ti- 
moleoii  (saith  be)  was  matching  up  an  ascent,  from  the  top  of 
which  tbey  might  take  a  view  of  the  army  and  strength  of  the 
Cardii^inians,  there  met  him,  by  chance,  a  company  of  oiules, 
loaden  ni^ith  parsley,  which  his  soldiers  conceived  to  be  an  ill- 
boding  omen,  because  this  is  die  veiy  herb  wherewith  we  adorn 
the  sepulchres  of  the  dead,  which  custom  gave  birth  to  that  de« 
sparring  proverb,  when  We  pronounce  of  one  thi^t  is  dangerously 
sick,  that  he  does  it7r0tu  &%xt}nt,  i..  e.  want  nothing  but  parsley, 
which  is  in  efi^t  to  say,  he  is  a  dead  man,  just  dropping  into  the 
grave  :  no^,  that  Timoleon  might  ease  their  minds,  and  free  them 
from  tho^e  superstitious  tfioughts,  and  sucK  a  fearful  expectation, 
be  put  a!  stop  to  his  march,  and,  having  alledged  many  other  things 
in  a  (fiscourse  suitable  to  the  occasion,  he  concluded  it  by  saying, 
that  a  garland  of  triumph  had  luckily  fallen  into  their  hands  of 
its  own  accord,  as  an  anticipation  of  victory,  inasmuch  as  the  Co- 
rinthians do  crown  those  that  get  the  better  in  their  Isthmian  games 
with  chaplets  of  parsley,  accounting  it  a  sacred  wreath,  and  pro* 
per  to  their  country ;  for  parsley  was  ever  the  conquering  orna- 
ment of  the  Isthmian  sports,  as  it  is  now  also  of  the  Nemean  :  it 
is  not  very  long  since  branches  of  the  pine-tree  came  to  succeed, 
and  to  be  made  use  of  for  that  purpose.  I^moleon,  therefore, 
having  thus  bespoken  his  soldiers,  took  part  of  the  parsley,  where- 
with he  first  made  himself  a  chaplet,  and  then  his  captains,  with 
their  companies,  did  all  crown  themselves  with  it^  in  imitation  of 
their  jgeneral/ 


■^■^^" 


CHAP.  XXV- 

Of  the  Isthmian  GatneSp 

Xhe  Isthmian  games  were  so  called  from  the  place  where  thej 
were  celebrated,  viz.  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  a  neck  of  land  by 
which  Peloponnesus  is  joined  to  the  continent.  They  were  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Palaemon  or  Melicertes,  th^  son  of  Athamus, 
long  of  Thebes  and  loo,  who,  for  fear  of  her  husband  (who  had 

f  Timoleonte. 
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killed  her  own  son  Iiearchiu  in  a  £t  of  niadii(B|8)i  cast  herself, 
with  Melicertes  in  her  arms^  into  the  sea/ where  they  were  receiv- 
ed by  Neptune  into  the  number  of  the  divinities  of  his  train^  out 
of  cqmplinient  to  Bacchus,  nursed  by  Ino*  At,  the  change  of 
their  condition,  they  altered  their  names ;  Ino  was  called  Ifeuco- 
thea,  and  her  son  Palaemon :  however,  Pal«mon's  divinity  coold 
not  preserve  his  body  from  being  tossed  about  the  sea,  till  at 
length  it  was  taken  up  by  a  dolphin,  aud  carried  to  the  Coriotfaian 
shore,  where  it  was  found  by  3isyphus,  at  that  time  kii^  of  Co- 
rinth, who  gav^  it  an  honourable  interment,  and  instituted  these 
funeral  games  to  his  memofy  ;  thus  ^ausani^s  ?.  •  Others  report, 
that  Melicertes's  body  was  cast  upon  the  Isthmus,  and  lay  there 
some  time  unburied^  whereupon  a  grievous  pestilence  b^an  to 
nige  in  those  parts,  and  the  omcles  gave  out,  that  the  oply  reme- 
dy for  it  W9S  to  inter  the  body  with  the  usual  solemnities,  and 
celebrate  games  in  memory  of  the  boy :  upon  the  performance  M 

of  these  commands  the  distemper  ceased ;  but  afterwards,  when 
the  games  were  neglected,  broke  out  again ;  and  the  oracles  beii^ 
consulted,  gave  answer  that  they  must  pay  perpetual  honours  to 
Melicertes's  memory,  which  they  did  accordingly,  erecting  an 
altar  to  him,  and^  enacting  a  law  for  the  perpetual  celebration  of 
these  games. 

Others  report,  that  they  were  instituted  by  Theseus  in  honour  of 
Neptiine ;  others  are  of  opinion,  thfit  there  were  two  distinct  solem- 
i^ities  observed  in  the  Isthmus,  one  to  Melicertes,  and  another  to 
Neptune ;  which  report  is  grounded  upon  the  authority  of  Mu- 
sasus,  who  wrote  a  treatise  about  the  Isthmian  games.  Phavoriniis 
reports,  that  these  games  were  first  instituted  in  honour  of  Nep- 
tune, and  afterwards  celebrated  in  memory  of  Palaemon.  Plu- 
tarch, on  the  contrary,  tells  us,  that  the  first  institution  of  them 
was  in  honour  of  Melicertes,  but  afterwards  they  were  altered,  en- 
larged, and  reinstituted  to  Neptune  by  Theseus :  he  gives  also  se* 
veral  other  opinions  concemihg  the  original  of  them ;  his  words 
are  these  in  the  life  of  Theseus :  <  Theseus  instituted  games  in 
emulation  of  Hercules,  being  ambitious,  that  as  the  Greeks,  by 
that  hero's  appointment,  celebrated  the  Olympian  games  to  the 
honour  of  Jupiter,  so  by  his  faistitution  they  should  celebrate  the 
Isthmian  games  ta  the  honour  of  Neptune ;  for  those  that  were 
before  dedicated  to  Melicertes,  were  celebrated  privately  in  the 
night,  and  consisted  rather  of  relij^ous  ceremonies,  than  of  any 

z  Initio  Corintfauc; 
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open  spectacle,  or  public  festival.     But  some  there  are,  who  say 

that  the  Isthmian  games  were  6rst  instituted  in  memory  of  Sciron, 

at  the  expiation  which  Theseus  made  for  his  murder,  upon  the  ac« 

count  of  the  nearness  of  kindred  between  them,  Sciron  beins  the 

• 
son  of  Canethus  and  Heuiocha,  the  daughter  of  Pittheus,  though 

others  write  that  Sinnis,  and  not  Sciron,  was  their  son,  and  that  to 
his  honour,  and  not  to  Sciron's,  these  games  were  ordinineJ  byTne« 
seus.  Hellanicus  and  Audro  of  Halicarnassus  write,  that  at  the 
same  time  he  made  an  agreement  with  the  Corinthians,  that  they 
should  allow  them  that  came  from  Athens  to  the  celebration  of  the 
Isthmian  games,' as  much  space  to  behold  the  spectacle  in,  as  the 
sail  of  the  ship  that  brought  them  thither,  stretched  to  its  full  ex- 
tent, could  cover,  and  that  in  the  first  and  most  honourable  place/ 
Thus  Plutarch. 

The  Eleans  were  the  only  nation  of  Greece,  that  absented  them-' 
selves  from  this  solemnity,  which  they  did  for  this  reason,  as  Pau«> 
sanias*  relates.  The  Corinthians  having  appointed  the  Isthmian 
games,  the  sons  of  Actor  came  to  the  celebration  of  them,  but 
were  surprised  and  slain  by  Hercules,  near  the  city  Cleonae.  The 
author  of  the  murder  was  at  the  first  unknown ;  but  being  ttt 
length  discovered  by  the  indiwtry  of  Molione,  the  wife  of  Actor, 
the  Eleans  went  to  Argos,  and  demanded  satisfaction,  because 
Hercules  at  that  time  dwelt  at  Tiiyns,.  a  village  in  the  Argiao  ter- 
ritories. Being  repulsed  at  Argos,  they  applied  themselves  to  the 
Corinthians,  desiring  of  them  that  all  the  inhabitants  and  subjects 
of  Argos  might  be  forbidden  the  Isthmian  games,  as  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace ;  but  meeting  with  no  better  success  in  this 
place  dian  they  had  done  at  Argos,  Molione  forbade  them  to 
go  to  the  Isthmian  games,  and  denounced  a  dreadful  execration 
against  any  of  the  Eleans  that  should  ever  be  present  at  the  cele- 
bration of  them ;  which  command  was  so  religiously  observed, 
that  none  of  the  Eleans  dare  renture  to  go  to  the  Isthmian  games 
to  this  day  (saith  my  author),  for  fear  Molione's  curses  should  fall 
heavy  upon  them* 

These  games  ^  were  observed  every  third,  or  rather  every  fifth, 
year,  and  held  so  sacred  and  inviolable,  that  when  they  had  been 
intermitted  for  some  time,  through  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of 
Cypselus,  king  of  Corinth,  after  the  tyrant's  death,  the  Corinthians, 
to  renew  the  memoiy  of  them,  which  wiss  atmost  decayed,  em- 
ployed the  utmost  power  and  industry  they  were  able  in  reviving 

*  Elic  d,  ft  Akx.  ab  Aiezandro,  Gen.  IKer.  lib.  v.  cap.  8. 
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them,  and  celebrated  them  with  such  splendour  and  tnagnificence 
as  was  never  practised  in  former  ages.  When  Corinth  w^  sacked 
and  totally  demolished  by  Mummius  the  Roman  general,  these 
games  were  not  discontinued  ;  but  the  cafe  of  them  was  commit- 
ted to  the  Sicyonians,  till  the  rebuilding  of  Corinth,  and  then  re- 
stored to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  as  Pausanias  reports  ^. 

The  victors  were  rewarded  with  garlands  of  pine  leaves ;  after* 
wards  parsley  was  given  them,  which  was  also  the  rewar(|  of  the 
Nemean  conquerors,  but  with  this  difference,  that  there  it  was 
fresh  and  green,  whereas  in  the  Isthmian  games  it  was  dry  and  wi- 
thered. Afterwards  the  use  of  parsley  was  left  off,  and  the  pine- 
tree  came  again  into  request,  which  alterations  Plutarch  has  ac- 
counted for  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Symposiaps  ^. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

Of  the  Greek  Year. 

4.  HE  writers  of  ancinit  fiibles  report,  that  Ov^«f«(,  whom  the  La- 
tins call  Coelus,  king  of  the  Atlantic  iabndUji  was  r^put^d  the  fa- 
ther of  all  the  godis,  and  gave  his  oi^e  tQ  tbe  beaveQ«9  which 
from  ^im,  were  by  the  Greeks  termed  y(«yo«,  and  by  the  Iiatia9« 
Coelumj  because  he.  invented  astrology,  which  was  uoknown  till 
bis  time  *•  Others  ascribe  the  invention  both  of  astrology,  and  tb*9 
whol<;  A»y0s  tfm^tM^,  science  of  the  ceiedial  bpdies,  to  Atlas :  from 
him  these  discoveries  were  commuuicaled  to  Hercules,  who  firsl 
imparted  them  to  the  Greeks.  Whence  the  authors  of  fiihtes  look 
occasion  to  report,  that  both  these  heroes  supported  the  heavens 
with  their  shoulders  ^ .  The  Cretans,  preteoded  that  Hyperion  firal 
observed  the  mottoas  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ^  He  was  son 
to  the  prbodtive  god  Uranus,  and  firom  his  knowledge  of  the  celes- 
tial motions,  is  sometimes  taken  by  the  poets  and  other  fabulpus 
authors  for  the  father  of  the  sun,  sometimes  for  the  sun  himself. 
The  Arcadians  reported,  that  their  countryman  EndymJipii  first  dis- 
covered the  motion  of  the  moon  ^ :  which  gave  occasion  Uk  ^oae 

c  Initio  Corintfaiaa.  Strom.  I  p,  SO^    FHiiiiia,  lihi  vii.  cap. 

d  Qjosst  5.  56. 

«  Diodonu  Siculua,  Idx  iii  p.  132,  et  S  Dfodorus  Siculiu,  Jib.  T.  p.  231. 

Scriptores  MytbokMricL  b  Ludanus  in  Comment,  de  Astrblo^ 

f  Dlodorua  SiculuB,  lib.  iii.   p.  136,  gia  ApoUonii  SelioKastBBb  ialilk  if. 
b,  ir.  p.  IS3,     Clemens  Alezandriims 
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earty  tges  lo  feigi^  that  km  was  beloved  by  thtit  goddess,  iMAy, 
onken  report  that  ActiB>  by  some  called  Abtaeiis^  wh6  Ikiarisked 
in  the  ide  of  Rhodes  ftboat  the  time  of  Ceerops  \Avlg  6(  AtbeM^^ 
invented  the  science  of  nstrology)  whieh  be  cottinittnieetdd  to  the 
Egyptians  ^ 

But  to  pass  from  Aibuioos  to  more  anthentic  histories)  die  first 
improvemeiit  and  study  of  astronomy  is  geiverally  aicribed  He  the 
Greeian  colonies^  whieh  inhabited  Asia.  And  it  fa  dioiight  to 
have  been  first  learned  firom  the  Babylonians  or  Egyptiatt^i  and  com- 
municated to  the  Grecians  either  by  Thales  of  Mitetds,  Pythago* 
ras  of  Samos,  Anaximander  of  Mi)eCiiB|  AnaxioMnea  the  scholar 
and  fellow-citizen  of  Anaximander,  Cleostratus  of  Tehedos,  Oeno- 
pidas  of  Chios,  or  Anaxagoras  of  Glaxomenae,  the  master  of  Peri- 
cles, who  was  the  first  that  taught  the  Ionic  philosophy  at  Athens, 
where  he  opened  his  school  in  the  satne  year  that  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece.  Every  one  of  these  seems  to  have  cultivated  and  improv- 
ed this  science,  and  on  that  account  by  different  tnen  to  have  been 
reputed  the  inventor^  or  first  master  of  it  in  Greeee^.  Before  the 
time  of  these  philoMphers«  it  is  certain  that  the  Gfiseks  were  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  motions  of  the  heavetdy  bodies ;  insomuch 
that  Thales  first  observed  a  solar  eclipse  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
48di  olympiad.  A  k>ng  time  after  that,  in  the  fouHh  year  of  the 
90th  olympiad,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  proved  fatal  to  Nicias  the 
Athenian  general,  and  the  army  under  his  command,  chiefly  be- 
cause the  reason  of  it  was  not  understood  i.  And  tierodotus 
seems  to  have  been  wholly  unacquainted  with  this  part  of  learn- 
ing; whence  he  describes  the  solar  eclipses  after  the  poetical 
manner,  by  the  disappearance  of  the  sun,  and  bis  kiiring  his  ac-« 
customed  seat  in  the  heaven  ^,  never  mentioning  the  moon's  inter- 
position* 

From  the  futfe-mentioned  instanees,  it  appearsj  that  the  Greeks 
had  no  knowledge  of  astronomy^  and  by  conseq«ence  no  certain 
measure  of  time,  till  they  begsn  to  converse  widi  the  Babylonia 
ans^  Egj^ptiansy  Persians,  or  other  eastern  nations.  For  though 
it  be  easy  from  the  returns  of  the  several  tfensonsf  of  springs  sum- 
nMr,  autumn,  and  winter,  to  discover  that  a  year  ii  alfeidy  pdist  j 
yel  to  deteraine  die  enact  nmober  of  days,  wherete  tbeie  vicis 
skttdes  happen,  and  again,  to  divide  them  into  ttoMtei  AMlwef^ 

i  Diodonis  Siculm^  Mb/T.  p»  99r*  k  Flatarcfaus  KidA 

J  Suidaa^  Dtogeirat  Laerdus  in  ^tii       I  Lib.  i.  cmp.  74i    IM  ▼it»SS|^S  97. 
FhUoflophoruiii.  Pliniiu,  lib.  ii.  cap.  76*     Lib.  is.  cw«  10. 
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ing  the  motion  of  tbe  mooo,  requires  much  study  lod  obaervs- 
tion.  Hence,  in  the  heroical  ages,  the  years  were  numbered  by 
the  returns  of  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  the  several  seasons  of 
labouring  and  resting.  The  day  itself  was  not  then  distinguished 
into  certain  and  equal  portions,  but  measured  tjT  rs  jAiW  i?iXme 
iwxiift^f  xni^Uf  rudely  and  inaccurately  by  the  access  and  recess  of 
the  sun,  as  Eustathius  has  observed  in  his  comment  upon  those 
verses  of  Homer,  wherein  that  poet  describes  the  time  of  a  certain 
battle  agreeably  to  the  way  of  reckonii^  which  was  used  in  the 
ancient  times  ^. 

Td/i9m9  Kvl^  #MMi^,  itUf  A  fut  1»tr§  iuftip, 
S«««  Tt  yXmuftSk  «n()  ^f^Mif  Ifu^  mSfi' 
TiiftH  «f  9  ^^  /iMtmti  fnl^^mn  fiXmy^mt* 

Thva  while  the  moming  beams  increasing  brurht 

O'er  hetTcn*!  pore  asure  spread  the  glowing  Bgh^ 

Commutual  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds, 

£ach  adTerse  battle  gor'd  with  equal  wounds. 

But  DOW  (what  time  in  some  sequester'd  Hie, 

The  weary  woodman  spreads  his  sparing  meal* 

When  his  tir*d  arms  rrfuse  the  «ze  to  rear. 

And  claim  a  respite  from  the  sylvmn  war; 

But  not  till  half  the  prostrate  forest  lay, 

Stretefa*d  in  long  ruin,  and  ezpos'd  to  day :) 

llien,  nor  till  then,  the  Greeks  impulsive  might 

Pierc'd  the  black  phalanx,  and  let  in  the  light.  pofx. 

lu  anoAer  place  "  Achilles  is  introduced  dividing  the  day,  not  into 
hours,  which  were  the  invention  of'  more  polished  ages,  but  into  the 
more  obvious  parts  of  morning,  noon>  and  afternoon  : 

The  day  shall  oome  (which  nothing  can  aveit) 

When  by  the  spear,  the  arrow,  or  the  dart, 

By  night  or  day,  by  fbfoe  or  by  design. 

Impending  death  and  certain  fate  are  mine.  .  rovx* 

Neither  were  they  more  accurate  in  distinguishing  the  several  parts 

of  time,  til^  wix^ff  xui  yfsJ^^NS,  jMti  r«  }«#}«us  f*i^  «if  ifti^  wm^ 

BmQvXuriiif  f^ltp,  they  learned  the  use  of  the  sun-4ialf  and  the  pole, 
and  the  tmlve  parts  of  the  day,  from  the  Babylonians,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Herodotus  ^. 

Yet,  in  Homer's  time,  lunar  months  setem  to  have  bem  in  use, 
as  also  a  certain  form  of  years  comprehending  several  months 
which  appears  from  the  following  ^rerses,  wherein  it  is  foretold  that 

aS^^-^**®^  o  lA.  ii.  cap.  los, 

f  Iliad,  f.var.  111.  ^^ 
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Ulysses  should  return  to  Ithaca  in  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  then 
present  year  ^, 

Tv  ftk»  f4i9§pl»s  funHt  ^  )'  itmfUuM* 

Be  wltneM 
That  all  my  words  shall  surely  be  fulfilled. 
In  this  same  year  Ulyssea  shidl  aniTe.  cowrxK. 

But  that  the  Grecians  had  then  no  settled  form  of  years  and 
months,  wherein  the  solar  and  lunar  revolutions  were  regularly 
fitted  to  each  other,  appears  from  what  is  reported  concerning 
Thales  the  Milesian,  that  having  spent  a  considerable  time  in  the  « 
observation  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  observing  that  the  lunar  re- 
volution never  exceeded  thirty  days,  he  appointed  twelve  months 
of  thirty  days  each,  whereby  the  year  was  made  to  consist  of  $60 
days.  Then,  in  order  to  reduce  these  months  to  an  agreement 
with  the  revolution  of  the  sun,  he  intercalated  thirty  days  at  the 
end  of  every  two  years,  of  the  above^said  months.  Whence  id 
tenipus  T^tirn^ii»  appeliabant,  qtuod  tertio  quoque  anno  intercalaba* 
tUTf  quamvis  biennii  circuitusy  et  revtra  ii$n^^k  tsset :  that  space  of 
time  was  termed  a  period  of  three  years,  because  the  Intercalation 
was  not  made  till  after  the  expiration  of  full  two  years,  though  really 
it  was  only  a  period  of  two  years ;  as  we  «re  informed  by  Censo^ 
rinus^.  So  that  this  period  of  t%yo  years  contained  no  less  than 
750  days,  and  exceeded  the  same  number  of  years  as  measured  by 
the  true  motion  of  the  sun^  twenty  days ;  which  difference  is  sa 
very  great,  that  Scaliger  was  of  opinion  this  cycle  was  never  re- 
ceived in  any  town  of  Greece. 

Afterwards,  Solon  observing  that  the  course  of  the  moon  was  not 
fimshed  in  thirty  days,  as  Thales  had  computed  it,  but  in  twenty- 
nine  days  and  half  a  day,  he  appointed  that  the  movths  should, 
in  their  turns,  consist  of  twenty-nine  and  of  thirty  days,  so  that  a 
month  of  twenty-nine  days  should  constantly  succeed  one  of  thirty 
days;  whereby  an^ entire  year  of  twelve  monAs  was  reduced  to 
354  days,  which  fell  short  of  the  solar  year,  that  is,  the  time  of  the 
sun's  revolution,  eleven  days,  and  one  fourth  part  of  a  day,  or 
thereabouts.  In  order,  therefore,  to  reconcile  this  difference,  nt* 
^trn^hf  i.  e,  SL  cycle  ot  four  years,  was  invented.  Herein,  after 
die  first  two  years,  they  seem  to  have  added  an  intercalated  month 
of  twenty-two  days.    And  again,  after  the  expiration  of  two  years 

P  OdyM.  f.  Ter.  161. 
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move,  anotber  OMNrth  wa$  intsrcalittedy  whidi  ooonnted  of  twenty- 
three  days,  the  fourth  part  of  one  day  in  every  year,  arisini^  to  m 
whole  day  in  a  period  of  four  years^  And  tfaut  Solon  prevented 
the  lunar  years  from  exceeding  those  which  are  measnred  by  the 
revolution  of  the  sun,  and  so  avoided  the  mistake  ao  manifest  in 
the  cycle  of  Thales. 

But  afterwards  it  was  consideredi  that  the  forty-five  days  added 
by  Solon  to  his  period  of  four  years,  and  containing  a  (;»r^^')fmli 
hmar  mouth  and  an  half,  would  occasion  this  cycle  to  end  in  the 
midst  of  a  lunar  mondi ;  to  veoMdy  which  iiiGonveitteace,  immn^^^^ 
a  term  of  eight  years,  was  instituted  instead  of  the  former  cycle  of 
four  years,  to  which  three  entire  lunar  months  were  added  at  several 
times'* 

After  the  cycle  of  eight  years,  no  change  was  made  in  the  k»- 
lendar  till  the  time  of  Metoo,  who,  having  observed  that  tbe  mo« 
tions  of  the  sun  and  moon  fell  abort  of  one  another  by  some  honrsy 
which  disagreement,  though  at  first  scarce  peroeivable,  would 
quite  invert  the  seasons  in  the  compass  of  a  few  ages,  invented  • 
cycle  of  nineteen  years,  termed  mmM«timmm^i$,  in  adiich  term  Am 
sun  having  finished  nineteen  periods,  and  the  moon  ^S5,  both  re* 
turned  to  the  same  place  of  the  heavens  in  which  they  had  been 
nineteen  years  before. 

Afterwards,  it  was  observed,  that  in  the  revolution  of  every 
cycle,  the  moon  out-went  the  sun  about  seven  hours.  To  prevent 
this  inconvenience,  Calippus  contrived  a  new  cycle,  which  con^ 
tained  four  of  Melon's,  that  is,  seventysix  years.  And,  vpoo  the 
observation  of  some  nnall  disagreement  between  tbe  sen  and  moon 
at  tbe  end  of  this  term,  Hipparcbus  devised  another  cycle,  wUdi 
contained  four  of  those  instituted  by  Gilippus.  According  to  other 
accounts,  one  of  Meton's  c^les  contained  eight  bnanmimtnrtflk^, 
i.  e.  }5^  years.  This  was  afterwards  divided  into  two  equal  pertsy 
and  from  each  part  one  day,  which  was  found  to  be  sttpcrflnous 
in  Meton's  cycle,  was  taken  away  K 

•  From  the  Grecian  years  let  us  now  proceed  to  their  mondis*  Im 
tbe  computation  of  these,  th^  seem  odther  to  have  agiced  wiik 
other  naliooa,  nor  amongst  themselves.  In  tbe  authors  of  iWoae 
times  we  find  different  montha  often  set  against,  and  made  to  ao^ 
swer  one  another :  and  learned  men  have  hitherto  in  vaiw  attempt* 
ed  to  reconcile  these  contradictions.     Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Ro* 
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niulusy  ownsi  that  no  agreement  wa8  to  be  fouod  between  tb(s  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  new  moons :  and,  in  the  life  of  ArisUdes,  di^*- 
coursiog  of  the  day  upon  which  the  Pen^ians  were  vanquished  at 
Platsa,  he  professeth,  that  even  in  his  own  timi^i  wheq  jihe  celestial 
motions  were  far  better  understood  ^han  they  bad  b^en  in  former 
ageS;  the  beginnings  of  their  months  could  not  b^  adjusted.  These 
disagreements  seem  to  have  been  occasioned  by  some  of  these^  or 
the  like  pauses : 

1 .  That  the  years  of  different  nations  wer^  not  begun  at  the  same 
time.  The  Roman  January,  which  was  their  ^rst  month,  fell  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  The  Arabians  and  others  began  their  year  in 
the  spring  ^  The  Macedonians  reckoned  Diua,  their  first  month, 
from  the  a|itumnal  equinox.  The  ancient  Athenian  year  began 
after  the  winter  solstice ;  the  more  modem  Athenians  computed 
their  years  from  the  first  new  moon  after  the  summer  solstiee. 
Hence  those  men  will  be  exceedingly  mistaken,  who  made  the 
|(oman  January  tP  answer  the  Attic  Qameliop,  or  the  Maeedo^ 
nian  f)ius,  which  are  the  first  moptba  ^f  those  nations ;  or  that 
measure  the  primitive  Attic  year  by  that  which  was  used  after  the 
time  of  &9(eton. 

2.  That  the  qumher  of  months  was'  not  the  same  in  ail  placet. 
The  Romany  had  at  first  only  ten  monthii,  the  last  of  which  was 
for  that  reason  t?rmec|  ]>ecember.  Afterwards  they  were  increased 
to  twelve  by  Numa  Pompilius.  The  Egyptians  had  at  first  only 
one  month,  which  was  afterwards  divided  into  four,  according  to 
the  seasons  of  the  year  :  some  of  the  barbarous  nations  divided 
their  yestr  mto  three  months-  The  same  number  of  montha  was 
received  by  the  ancient  Arcadians.  Afterwards  the  Arcadiane 
parted  their  year  into  four  moi^hs ;  the  Aoarnaniana  reckoned  six 
months  to  their  year ;  but  most  of  the  Greeks  pf  later  age^i  when 
the  science  of  astronomy  had  been  brought  to  some  perfection^ 
gave  twelve  n^onths  to  every  year,  besides  those  which  were  inter* 
calated  to  adjust  the  solar  and  lunar  peripds. 

3.  That  the  months  were  904  conatandy  of  the  aaqie  leogtK. 
Soipe  contained  thirty  d^Sj  others  a  difiieceiit  number.  Some  nar 
tions  computed  their  months  by  the  lunar  motions,  others  by  the 
motion  of  the  sun.  The  Athenians,  and  «-ai««w  rSh  fw  j(AA«ri3«»  W- 
AMy,  foost  of'  the  fresefU  Grecian  dti^  (saith  Galen)  make  usia-of 
lunar  months :  but  the  Macedonians  and  all  the  d^x^T^t,  ancient 
Greeks  (or,  as  some  mtfaer  choose  to  read,  Am«Mi,  the  Asiattca), 
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Mith  many  other  nationsi  measure  their  months  by  the  motion  of 
the  sun  ". 

4.  That  the  months  of  the  same  nations,  partly  dirough  their 
ignorance  of  the  celestial  motions,  and  partly  by  reason  of  the  in- 
tercalated days,  ii^eeks,  and  months,  did  not  constantly  maiutaia 
the  same  places,  but  happened  at  very  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

However  that  be,  the  Athenians,  whose  year  is  chiefly  followed 
by  the  ancient  authors,  after  their  kalendar  was  reformed  by  Me- 
ton,  b^n  their  year  upon  the  first  new  moon  after  the  summer 
solstice  ^.     Hence  the  following  verses  of  Festus  Avienus : 

Bed  prinuBva  Meton  exordia  tumtU  ab  anno, 
Ttrreret  ntftitb  P/uebus  cum  tidere  Cancrum, 

Their  year  was  divided  into  twelve  months,  which  contained 
thirty,  and  twenty-nine  days  alternately;  so  as  the  months  of 
thirty  days  always  went  before  those  of  twenty-nine.  The  months 
which  contained  thirty  days  were  termed  irxi^tg,  Jiill,  and  isxtg^ 
f$$wt,  as  ending  upon  the  tenth  day :  those  which  consisted  of 
twenty-nine  days,  were  called  x«7a«/,  hollow,  and  from  their  coft' 
eluding  upon  the  ninth  day  h^^hyi  ^. 

Every  month  was  divided  into  v^U  itxif^^t^^y  three  decades  of 
days.  The  first  was  jmum;  »(x*f^^f  ^^  irdfitf^  The  second,  ft^flg 
f^urStff*  The  third,  fintis  ^^/m»t«9,  Trttvfcintf  or  x4y«vT«f  '- 

1.  The  first  day  of  the  first  decade  was  termed  tuftmfUf  as  faUing 
upon  the  new  moon ;  the  second,  hviA^it  l^mfAnt'  the  third,  r^/m 
iV«^«y«*  and  so  forward  to  the  iiiuini  Wtt(ikni* 

2.  The  first  day  of  the  second  decade,  which  w*as  the  eleventh 
day  of  the  month,  was  called  ^^mm^  fttaiirr^tj  or  v^mrn  Wt  iU»'  The 
8e0nd,  hvii^»  fito^rrt,  oft^im  hri  iUa'  and  so  forward  to  the  (utuLs) 
twentieth,  which  was  the  last  day  of  the  second  decade. 

5.  The  first  day  of  the  third  decade  Was  termed  «-(«'nt  kr*  ihulif 
the  second,  itvn^ti  is-'  ii»«}«*  the  third,  r^tm  Isr*  iUdh*  and  so  for- 
ward. Sometimes  they  inverted  the  numbers  in  this  noEanner :  the 
first  of  the  last  decade  was  fitufrp^  ivcdrn*  the  second,  fhuflt  irvcrm* 
the  third,  ^i/fvrn  iyUt  and  so  forward  to  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  which  was  termed  Atf^nr^^ty  from  Demetrius  Poliorcetes^ 
Before  the  time  of  Demetrius,  it  was  called,  by  Solon's  order,  •»« 
f^  rw,  the  old  and  new ;  because  the  new  moon  fell  out  oiwsome 
part  of  that  day ;  whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  former  part 

u  Galenus,  Fnmo  ad  i.  Eptdenuorum  w  Conf.  Golenus,  lib.  iii«  cap.  iv.  dc 
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belonged  to  ihe  old  moon,  the  latter  to  the  new  *.  The  same  was 
also  named  r^MMiif  the  thirtieth ;  and  that  not  only  in  the  months 
which  consisted  of  thirty  days,  but  in  the  rest  of  twenty-nine :  for 
in  these,  according  to  some  accounts,  the  twenty-second  day  was 
omitted;  according  to  others,  the  twenty-ninth*.  But  which  day 
soever  was  omitted  in  the  computation,  the  thirtieth  was  constant* 
ly  retained.  Hence,  according  to  Thales'3  ^rst  scheme,  all  the 
months  were  called  months  of  thirty  days,  tbofigh,  by  Solon's  re- 
gulation, half  of  them  contained  only  twenty-nine :  and  the  lunar 
year  of  Athens  was  called  a  ye^  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  days; 
though  really,  after  the  time  of  Solon,  it  consisted  of  no  more  than 
three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days.  Whence  the  Athenians  erect- 
ed three  hundred  and  sixty  of  Demetrius  the  Phalerean's  statues, 
designing  for  eveiy  day  in  the  year  one ;  jss  we  are  informed  by 
Pliny  ^  and  the  followmg  verses  cited  by  Nopiffs  froni  Varro's 
Hebdomades : 

ffic  Detnetriut  aneit  tot  aptus  esit 
Quot  lueet  habet  anmu  albiohitU9» 

The  names  and  order  of  the  Athenian  months  were  these  which 
follow : 

!•  *£x«T«/uC«MSif,  which  was  irxi^%^  or  9u«^tf<9«f,  a  month  of  thirty 
days.  It  began  upon  the  first  new  moon  after  the  summer  sol- 
s^ce,  and  so  answered  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  June,  and  the 
first  part  of  July.  The  name  was  derived  uw\  rS  ir\urtH  UmrtftStti 
%tehu  rm  ^%f)  fvrm  ^,  from  the  great  number  of  hecatombs  which 
were  usually  sacrificed  in  this  month.  But  the  ancient  name  was 
K(«vi«(,  or  K^«9iA!»,  which  was  derived  from  K^ori«,  the  festival  of 
Cronus,  or  Saturn,  which  was  kept  in  this  month.  The  days  of 
this  month,  which  may  serve  as  a  pattern  for  the  rest,  were  thuq 
computed : 

5«  lf«i^cyy  ^nfiTTfif  sometimes  termed  «tvr«f . 
6.  IrA^syy  Sucni,  or  i»T«f  • 

8.  Irtcfiinf  iyHn* 

<  Plutarch.  Solone,  Aristopb.  Scholi-       *  Pi«diu  Tke(iei»  MmcIumiiL  in  H«- 
«it  ad  Nabes,  Suidas,  toc.  EwnmaitU,       dodi  Dio^  ver.  S, 

b  Nat.  Hist  lib.  sxx.  cap.  6.  c  ftiS^^^ 
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1 1*  n^ikn  M  iUd,  or  ^(<fT«  ftivtrtn-                                                             : 

118.  /IftHrUK  fevfSfr^fg  Of  itr/  Xc«^                                                                    I 

Id.  "f  ^ft  fitrSrt^g,  8CC« 

14'.  Tfr«»(tir  ^f^r«(. 

15.  n^^rrv  /MfrSfyr^f. 

17.  '£C)^<  (iti^htti, 
18«  Ov^Q  ^fi^i'rv;* 

90.  tlfci^y  or  d»«fii. 

df.  ^h4fif$f,  iTMvfiim,  or  AiryeyrA^  9fx«ni'  sometimes  termed 
ft^&tn  sir  uxtcliy  or  ^wr  ux^iott,  or  /i«i|^  fi»«5ifv. 

28.  ^0/f«frt  t^/th. 

30.  *£vii  'g  vitf^  sometimes  called  r^iwMf,  and  Sv^ivt^m^. 

2.  MiT*yu^''^'>  ^  month  of  twenty-nine  days ;  so  called  from 
Metagitnla^  which  M^as  one  «of  Apollo's  festivals,  celebrated  in  thb 
96a!^oii. 

d.  tcnii^6fit0fff  a  month  of  thirty  days,  so  named  from  the  festival 
Boedroittia. 

4.  MmifutK^^tmv,  a  month  of  twenty-nine  days,  so  termed  from 
the  festival  Msemacteria. 

5.  Uv»n^ti^Vf  a  month  of  thirty  days,  in  wbicih  tb^'  P^n6))sia 
were  celebrated. 

6.  Afhm^mf,  a  month  of  twenty-nine  days;  so  na[nli^fr6Bi'the 
festival  Anthesteria. 

7.  no^lfipy,  a  month  of  thirty  days,  in  which  the  festival*  Posi- 
donia  was  observed. 

8.  TttfinXwv,  a  month  of  twenty-nine  days,  which  was  hbld  sa- 
cred to  Juno  ymfAi?iUf,  the  goddess  of  marriage. 

9*.  £X«fiiC«A<«»y,  a< month  of  thirty  days;  ad  termed  from' the  fea* 
tival  Elaphebolia. 
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10.  Mvfvxt^^f  B  month  of  twenty-nioe  days,  wherein  the  Many- 
chia  were  kept. 

1 1.  Bm^ynxUltf,  a  month  of  thirty  days;  so  called  from  the  festi- 
val Thargelia. 

12.  Xttiff^f0^wf,  a  month  of  twenty-nine  days;  so  termed  from 
the  feast  Scirrhopboria. 
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^iNu^fi^^M  107,137 

»v^<»(,  maritus  136 

I  »i;^<#«  MOtf  126 

nv^tmi  492 

cureua  exeicttium  500 

62 
ibid. 


%yh^ 


D. 


Dactyli  Id»i  505,  506 
2M»rvXiif  fa^/MMiV«M  412 
^wrvXM  512 

2«srarXj^yrd(a  408 

^$mtvXm  IvvrwrnHt      SOS 

his 
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^4Ufi§fiXntrrH 
Davi  seiTi  died 
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455 
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440 
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437 
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Jiims'^iifV,  ^••^•>^y«     280 
iixan^f  280^  435 

)i  vi#^«#  umh  400 

decinuB  2T9,  260 

imago  dicte  327 

)«#»#»  f  •Xiri»i»  61 

if^Mrww  ibid. 

Aiie«lMMirr  Apollo  337 

^uirimt  trtkif9  prov.  515 

AiniXum  ^^ 

AiiXMt  438 

AnXMtmi  iWd. 

Belli  «)5 

Delos  550,  &c 

Delphi  322.     Ofi^ttXU 

ibid.  pnfi/tf»k4f  fff^ 

rim  ibid. 
AsX^iMtt  438 

AiX^/»tfr^po11o    151,319 
Delphidia  Diana  131 

W)  AtX^/ffM  tribunal  ibid. 

oppida  HavM^tt^i**   ibid. 

Afjft^f««  438 

Aiifinr^»»t  ^»  ^24 

^fftfiV^y*}  I'' 

^?/u«/  61,  65,  &c.  wr/- 

fi^^tr    nttiv^ph  ib. 

horam    tabula  pro  ^ 

tribubus  ibid. 

Vr.u»S  l'»  ^^ 

V-Vi«  104 

Sfl/etfTMOv  >ir«vr»  61 

)q^«r«»«)  )/««<  146 


hff^0Uft»fP9XX^i  283 
)fr/u^f  154,  369 

Airviifith  i.  «•  Ceres  et 
Proserpina  351 

prsconii  formula  13 
)»i;rf^/]^»  vel  vr«^ 

«'««7(M4  265 

}i|m^  prospera  dioeban- 

tur  376, 367 

ttlif  369 

AM»(h  tribus  Atfaeni- 

ensis  59 

3i«^»«r;«(  };»•!  100.  151 
WiTirrc)  146.  Hmrtu  ibid. 
)i«jv«f  iirir^i^M  ibid. 
liMrnr»i  lirnXXmrnrii^  ib. 
)i«XX«««-/s«)  avTMM  348 
Xi«iiui^rv#i«  136,  153 

Aittfunertym^tt  438 

llA^i^ir^/KiMI  4^^        140 

Diana  Ky^Um  89.  bSp- 
)ir  432.  Brauronia 
445.  Orthia  438. 
Dictynna  44a  Del- 
phinia  131.  Caryatis 
469.  Laphria  471. 
Limnatis472.  Mu- 
nycfaia  474.  rv^«N» 
472.  Stopbia  49a 
Stympbalia  ibid.  A*- 
XMt  431.  EX«^iiC«« 
X«f  447.     TmyftmiXH 

491.  Triclaria  492. 
Hymnia  494.  Xir«»- 
»/«496.    Corythaliia 

492.  Aagiimm  43 
Ai»>rivMi  439 
%m-\p^t^Jt  56 
Ami;  tribus  Atfaenien- 

sis  59 

AUUm  459 

%td0rmgtt  145 

)l«V»«2^«]tfM  501 

hmvXt  ibid. 

)(iuM  varisB  55,  56t  76 

0it  129 

)/»ii  iirtiysfytftot  137 

)i««i^«  «^r«i  138 

A<«r«/ar  Ai*f  «l»r(i»  318 

Dictynna  Diana  441 

Af«rvvv/«  ibid. 

hif^»>  113 

Didyma  334 
Didymaeus  Apollo      ibid. 

ittrn^it  521 

l/i^^M  aves  377 

Dii  meltora  403 
6 


kuwiXttfi  440 

Aux'^ts  «'vX«j  39 

95.  Mvriy^ftiv  ibid. 

AioKkeim  441 

Limyfim  463 

^M^jsuff,  )/<v^f  143 

A<^«  441 

Aii^««s  39, 63 

Aif^7f  441 

2Mf^H#««  137 

Ai«y«rMi  441,  &C.  a^y** 
ibid,  a^mmrt^  wu^ 
Tf^  ^fy«X«,  AftiUh 
T»  jMtr  ifr»,  AMwrM 
»»r  VQtXV*%  f^*^ 
rk  ««r  it/iifft  X«WM«, 

BimW,       itftspdym 

M»  ibid. 

Ai«f«rm»«,  ludi  scenici  49t 
Au9»€i»»M  Ttx**^^"*  ilnd. 
AUi  4yy«X«,  xii^Mttf  245 
Aiif  JM^M*  451.  /Stff  444 
Dioscuri  &mmi$  dicti 

42,  422 
Amck»(i«  444 

^it0^fMia  111 

^4^^^  M»M  488 

h^t  Cecrops  dictus  5, 21 7 
W»X«ff  3d 

)i>^«f  369 

disci  exerdtium  50i 

2«r««f  ibid. 

lawmfnUi  274 

)cvff  369 

hmfikmwU  84,  118,  MS 

MlJuJf  i^VTMK  260 

At^knm^  444 

Dodona  311 

A«W«ra*  ;(;«XjKcm  irS 
rw»  ^a^wXe^MfrrMTt 
Tel  r#v  fMi«^«X«^«v 
«•«»»  318 

Dodonides  Nymplu»    316 

^XtX^t  ,^1 

)«Ai;^40^i  ibid. 

^m^^^tMm}  ^wuu  248 

^fyi«f  y^f*'^  147 

It^^'m  428 

}^^t>^*^M  91 

)yXM«  in  quos  infligi- 

tur  154 

2«Xm  53.  qui  servi  ita 

'  died  78 

Draconis  leges  ^{r/K«( 

dictae  164 

V^<  500 


INDEX. 


Poge 

AfviTtm  444 

2u*t(M  504 

^ttrmytdt  264 

iprtLfmrm  ^Ufttmrm  397 

iv^ti^mrm  l^dfutrm  ibid. 

Iv^fnfium  399 

E. 

EfiV^taytiJ^f  Apollo       444 

Ed^fiM  ibid. 

EmX*  62 

KmmXii^m  445 

B»«r«;«  446 

E»Mmt  )«rNf  ibid. 

ExcTifrMi  445 

U«r«^Cif  259,  446 

E»ar«^C«M«»  525 

EM»rif$C$m  446,  458 

EjKMrt^flri^if  36 

EjM(r«jH^«fi4»  446 

l»»ir(r^«i  143 

iji»A.i)r<«,    uy^im  107. 

rv7»Xtir«f  ibid. 

l»»Xiirftvw^M  140 

f  s«^iT«  /i^M*  255 

Ejs^imtj*  Latona  446 

£«^iir/«  ibid. 

£;CiXi^  63 

lAjiWf  J37 

i»X«y«#  94 

iMftm^rv^td  141 

UfvXA^c^irM  119 

E;te<«  ^^ 

IjufMriiM}  354 

Ur^«a'«2  370 

nytftu^m  immm^un         137 

Hy^riV^ATir  400 

itynri^m  486 

JiyvT^M  ibid. 

iyyMr^i^rrti^  352 

lrr«r^i>i>^«#  326, 352 

iy^mf^iTms  ibid. 

Aw^MTtXu  37 

itjtifof  honor  160 

■i(»r<««i)  aves  infelicflB  377 

iiMtuim      *  488 

E}(iiri3«4  62 

151*  liV  i^«^v^  »«• 
rccMT^y  )/sif  153.  lif 
«i^«>.i|y  403.  ii(  •7«- 
^«v  ^M  ibid. 

lU  iyifm,i  lyysmfif^m      58 
««V  s«X«'Vf  •'rvKv  417 

134,  137,  146 
l/VcT^iX/a  149 


ii#ayj»)^f  145 

•«r«y«^i/M«f  )/»«    136,  237 
i4V«y«f^if  ibid. 

Eifirn^m  86, 445 

liVinifMi  d^y  117 

««rf«^  93,  101 

i/r^ifwcif  ibid.  102 

hkmUrmm  457 

}X«Mi  391.  JMiXXjWf  *- 

Mf  505 

IX«MM  fu^ms  480 

lX«MlirjM,  4Xii*<rii^ii»      45 
IXmsUiffU  252 

EXmm,  forum  44 

EKmtSfi  EXmnif  62 

EX«^ifC«X4»  447 

Ex«f  «C«x«f  Diana      ibtd. 
EX«j^«C«Xi«»  526 

tXvyxH  143 

iXiXir^AMff  41 1 

IXiNif  454 

EXivMi  448 

EXiMff^  454 

i\XiuM£Ui  127 

EXivr/iM  449  et  seq.. 

EXivrif  62 

EXiv^i^M  448 

UXimm  133 

EXXii*4/mm  508 

EXXiff«)4»«u«v  ibid. 

EXX«Mrii^»MM  95 

EXXuMrfl^MMM  ibid. 

£Ui  vide  HeUi 
lXX«M>2f ,  vel  iXX^rwf      454 
EXXi^ri*  ibid. 

EXX«ri«  Minerva       ibid. 
EXMft»  452 

kfU^m  ismfUfttr^nfUfn      141 

^  MA*i^Mu  108,  138 

iftfiiiw  i<^  vel  ir/^M*  477 
Y^ir«^  508 

E/ftvX**!*  455 

^^M-ff /v  lirifuXmrmi  98 

•  IfMTf^ht  mmUt  126 

empti  de  lapide  82 

Ifuru^  mfuim  368 

l^«v^M  j3«,^  280 

4  )i'  t/*«'«^y  fuuHTM      368 
E»  ?X^  ivrM-y  323 

Eiw«  63 

ii«rii^tfy  132 

iMyMf  264 

If Mtfitt  aves  377 

«i  EvifM  90 

f»3«|i«  148 

iMnV«f|^c^  152 

Xnt  i  fU  524 


£>»fta«'»X«y 
1m«»«v  2/«|| 


5'i2 
35 
385 
397 
152 


Emt/^Iw^  Neptumii  385 

EMX^f  323 

EnX^««  Apollo  ibid. 

lv#«-«»^  JtMt  250 

it4imrM»i  ^54 

1»^«  153 

ii^iiyuir«)  354 

E9ym?JmJi^t  455 

Enyaliue  8» 

E«^  423 

E«-ti;^li^f  455 

ETM^^M^Mf  96 

n^rurt^xHrm  368 

npairtM  460 

R^«<ri«)«u  62 

Hf«ir«^«  59 

H^««r«f  460 

E^Cmm  -45 

lf«C«i  58 

Y^i?e«f  510 

Ifnym^im  149 

lpnyti0tt  ibid. 
Epbetoe                 122,  130 

ff««r<r«f  457 

lf^<  451 

}fid«^,  Tel  If*  v^M^  140 

&«*}  ^r^^  0»9tiyfHf  ilndL 
la-maXX^ajy*  129.  AiX- 
f imV  130.  n#ifr«vWy 
ibid.  EittCmri(40t,  A- 

pollinis  epitheton  5 1 0 

U/Om  A^lf»  428 

Ir^CtXif  369 

E«iJK«laj  62 

Erwirfirui  63 
t«'i;(;i4^«r«vMt  m  fifun  170 

E«'miX«)m  455 

IWsXw^fr  152 

•riJi^vMi  455 

Ra'4)4Mf^M»»  11^^  454 

EtrtU^m  455 

E^^nfMt  liwiXXMHt  ibid. 

ifT^^OMiriMf  )4»9  151 

In^/tMf  ibid. 

W^i%»9Ttt  WMuf  102 

Icfyfufwf  94 

lwiXMxi*rtg  a  17 
Ivi^f X«r«i  89, 452.  !«•<• 

/»iXiir«^  r<?»  ^X«v  101 
Itri/KiXffrJK  r««    mimv 

^(90*^9  96.  V'«'«f«*    98 

Ici^iitm  477 

Iwi^ffWM  ibid. 

i^4rivf<»  270 


Lis 


456 
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BvivMMtf  bfr^  45C 

iwi§^iug  901 

irAr^AMMf  151 
Iri^iff  I'^Mv  ti  i^fm  1 16 

Evirni^NMi  456 

E«'4#»4mi  456 

E«rirxi|yf«f  50 

lirirM^'K  158 

Birins^  456 

E«ir«#fiMVf  ibid. 

Ifl'iriiroi  r^  Mtm  99 

l^7«v  UmL 

U^rcriff  94,110,116 

Sff'iWf «»  »MM'«^  25S 

UnrtipUi  MMM  252,  39ft 
Eri^^iM^k  455 

Urir^0irn  133.  Mir*  Wi* 
r^Mrnt  )MMnrr«2  194 

WM-^CfiTftf  )«»«  15f 

Mr^99«t  79,  152 

UmCiUm  138 

W"^}  405 

epode  874 

XwAfVfUi  H^ff  88 

W'«»»^M«  heroes  60^  143 
iiTMrrM  451 

l«^nM  %9fUfm  91 

cpttlari  875 

09111  quo  mpdo  in  cor- 

libus  juDgi  BOlebant  504 
He«Mi  458 

H^mXmi  41,  459,  466 

Be«f  Juno  458 

Erectbei  filui  wm^j^m 

Mr  VinC^  ^>ct»  36 
Eetx^n^f  ibid.  60 

S^X^*»  68 

li  l^^f  ii»ral««<tfw 

^v«M  138 

S^r^/«  4>^^  43 
Mfyd>nt       Minervm 

epitb.  495 

IO«r/MM  481 

i^arat  60 

Miydrm  456 

H^i«i  ff'vXai  39 

£«<«jMi  63 

E^nifMi  456 

Se^2  830 

Xe^«u«  456 

B^^^  '  340 
X^fic  If'  Ahyim  friXaui  39 

i^^'Wf  368 

E^^MyXMfMV  Off  40 

E^^«).  £#ii»«f  68 

tj^ftS  »X$^  988 

Heix<«  459 

Wt*imUt  62 

Vf»4t  459 

vi^dfStm  ibid. 
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^  456 

EfmrS^  ibid. 

Ei»r«f«f Ml  ^  ibid. 

|rJMM«^iNi,  ri^  V^pg^y- 

N»  vrifflTfiifff  501 

1;^^^  Inferarum  al- 

taria 

Er«4  ^^»  ^y^i^  ^Xf  ^^ 
EfWM  I?  ibid. 

Brim  BvM  276,  457 

Stmma  ibid. 

lr<i^f  369 

Srm  Ah  40 

dbf*  eW««  #f;cMM  276 

IriWtf       ^        ^  101 

Irtdra^t  rm  pttkm  ibid. 

irmifdnmt  y^mfn  146 

Er««C»r«^  490 

lrf^«^MM;'^«JL«<  68 

llMf  58 

Ev  ^Ahi^f  401 

BirnXmrU  Ceres  424 

l&«a2^Mif  dfy^w*  480 

Ef^X«f  Ceres  497 

Erarm  848 

E^fivw  423 

tbi^fAtmt  ifium  388 

S^/MFdfi«  457 
Sumenides           Z99t  457 

£umo]pid«  246 

Bvmvfum  Eidmtfut  62 

•v«(»«f  301 

nhrar^ihu  13 

i^iV»«rt  969 

ti^fMtf  400 

E»r»«i)«  68 

Euiopa,  EXX^TMi  454 

iu^vmymmi  Athenai  39 

iMv;^«^Mi  K««r«#  370 

Bvev«XM  457 

Eft^tfsXMf  351 

Eu^mtXtttm  ibid. 

£«#M«^M»  457 

■•  •       A    '  5L.2  J 

Ev^viliMMt  IPId. 

4m'X«y;^Nr  878 

iMv)i»u»  136 

iHy^MU  ibid. 

iM^  86,  148 

wiuft  101 

i|  A«fMr/Xi«v  ItcXiiXip- 

/MVM  37 

If4{^«»  «f  XiraifUf  138 
i(^(t«iAf|  Sixit  153 

E|«»ir4^j«#  Jqpiter  293. 

Apollo    '  365 

l{i^«i  ;^^i»«f,  ft<M»»  377 
l|ffi^«^M«  864 

exercitus  lustrandl  foi^ 

ma  spud  Maoedones  477 


t^tTAra) 
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;io] 
455 

rXM^Mi  aves  qii9  377 
«|M»«frf f  ir^«f  r«»  iJUm  296 
ll&Hf  2iMi  152 

F. 

Fasdniu  414.    Fasci- 

num  416 

Favete  lioguis  269,  3S^ 
ficus  Teterum  dista 
486.  apud  Atbenas 
pretio  habitae  145. 
in  divinations  ad- 
hibitae  411 

Fora  44, 51 

Fuiic  quibus  noxnini- 
busmctK  125,  457. 
▼ox  omioosa  ibid. 


r. 


%S2 

na«^«  494 

y«>.ii  997 

TmXntMm  434 

Tttfirnkm  ibid, 

TfunXiHt  epitbetoo  Ju- 

nonis  526 

Tmft,nXiin  5S6 

Tm^ynrrU  62 

9*«rf«  406 

ymf^lMtfrum  ibid. 

yttyuut  sntiqui  died  8 
TiXiMrrtf  tribiis  Atfae- 

niensis  59 

TtfUm  434 

>lni  58 

Y^mrm  ibid. 

TtfUxm  434 

r«MrvAJl}f  Sad. 

411 


Tm/MfM  13 

rMf^«2  13, 60 

TtfufirftM  ^  434 
y«f  v^«»»^  L  e.  X^**d- 

Z»»  454 

y«fv^/ra)  ibid. 

yi^MHs,  choiea  438 

Fi^ifa)  443 

Tt^mtrm  434 

Tt^ftUm  isff^  ibid, 

GetA  servi  dicU  70 

^'iy/fMM  fistula  dict»   ibid. 
TAm^    TrrsrM    Pro- 
verb 
yXy»%tm  999 


INDEX 


ytmnnnTf 
Gr«ca  fides 


Page 
SS 

S84 

ibid. 

304 

90 


yf^^  qualif  actio,  et 
in   quos    alBigitur 

146»  147 

«•*  56.  mtm*  ibid. 
y^mfkfim^s            lOS,  171 

y^c^c^rtvf  91 

gymnasia  45 

yvf^fm^io^im  101 

yufn—wim^jQH  ibid. 

yt^m^^ft  45 

yv^»«fl'«j|iMB  485 

yii/»iMm/)m  ibid. 

^VMUMMi  4y«fs  44 

ymmuuMftM  99 

yiiwMaJair^ii  ilHd> 

H. 

Hannodii  nomen  non 
imponenduB  veniit   70 

Hccalus^  Hecalesiua 
Jupiter  445 

Hacate»  SiXiSnv,  A^n- 

Tei«}/ni  446 

becatombe  859 

Heliconius  Neptnnus  485 
HeUi  914 

Hellotia  455 

Hellotis  Minenrcoog- 

Domen  ibid. 

Helots  80 

Heroeiis  Jupiter  86 

Hercules  MiiX»t  459 

Hercules  Bunicos       546 
HenTima  Ceres  456 

Homoloius     Jupker, 

Homoloia  Ceres       477 
Horae  DesB  498 

bostis  majores,  maxi- 
ma 967 
Hymnia  Diana  494 

I. 


iMt^mymy*^ 

453 

l»»XH 

Ibid. 

UfiCHtn 

512 

7«^C«4 

Ibid. 

ljUMi«t  llUflH 

62 
858 

UirMf  Jupiter 

S98 

iX'^f^ftmrrim 

07S 

l^^viwitXtt 

43 

Ju^U  tbeatra  dicta  49 

/sirii^,/«ini^«X^i4  981 
Umratmi  )iMM  146 

U^k  rv««  40,  459 

U^Ji  Siit  ibid. 

lif«}  m-vXm  99 

Ufuw  255.  Mmx^itw       ibid. 
Ji^fW  964 

hfti  kySnt  498 

ti^fuuT^  966 

U^fkn»Ut  519 

/i^MT  225 

U^iprnt  453 

/i^mtm)  249, 499 

«i(H  Ayiwy  431 

U^ifWM  966 

If^  y'VMf  466 

Jc^srvXMf  y^f  j^  146 

ignis  lambens  989 

IXmttMm  »»rimt  S48 

illotis  manibui^  Td  pe« 

dibus  268 

7|iii^«,  vide  '^fu(m 
nnprecandi  ritus   988,  289 
UAx^m  466 

fnfelicta  ligna  409 

Infube  965 

iNMi  466 

inquHini  Atfaenis  quo- 

modotractantur  64,65^66 
inscripti  74 

Iwftm  466 

UQm»xHm  ibid, 

lobaccbns,  cognomen 

Baccbi  ibid. 

UXmm  ibid, 

lones  onde  diet!  9, 4 

lonica  vetus  dialectus 

Atticae  alBnis  9 

ImiUi  52 

IpbicTBtidsB  calcei  497 
lwit£im  rtXMMTU  16 

lw9rdht  ir^Xju  99 

Itrwiimftmhu  69 

i«v*)«A«««  <^r^   SI,  110 

»iXit7irf  fU9^ifttr»Ms  504 

Irr^AvTM*  Venus  98 
Irr*^M»>T<f,       tribOfl 

AtbenieMis  60 

;r;t«)tr  461 

iVj^ivMi  467 

Wnm  ibid. 

Tr^f«  451 

UTtXmm  66 

lr*riXir#  ibid* 

iTM  63 

lUfuum  466 

6 


T#«^4r»#,   Jovii  cog> 

nomen  466 

UvfT^^M  951 

Ithuphalli  442 

IrtffMM  wvXm  99 

Juno,  Af^di*  427.  Sa* 
mia  839.  vide  R^. 
Jupiter,  Oh^af^  7. 
S»r^38.  Hercens 
86.  ZirtiTH  890.  Ti- 
X«(«r  875.  O^si^, 
I»ir^,  Kmfa^tHt 
E|«»irif^i«f  293.  2i^ 

«^    491.      ^f^T^iH 

4S8.  BMX«7«f  117. 
444.  DictKUs319. 
IVopbonius  339. 
Hecalesius445.  £- 
leutberius  448.  I- 
thometes  466.  n«- 
9f$fmH309,  Felas- 
gicus  314.  Ar«rn- 
M^  428.      UtiXfxtH 

439,  490.     Polieus 

440,  Diomeus  441. 
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